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NEW  SYSTEM 

AGRICULTURE. 

BEING  A 

COMPLETE  BODY 

O  F 

Husbandry  and  Gardening 

In  all  the  Parts  of  them,  Viz. 

Husbandry  in  the  FIELD,  and  its  feveral  Improvements. 

Of  Foreft  and  Timber  Trees,  Great7  (Of  the  Fruit-Garden, 
and  Small  y  with  Ever-Greens  and>  <  Of  the  Kitchen-Garden. 

Flow’ring  Shrubs,  &c.  j  ( Of  the  Flower-Garden. 


In  FIVE  BOOKS. 


CONTAINING 

All  the  bed:  and  lateft ,  as  well  as  many  new  Improvements,  ufeful  to  the 
Husbandman ,  Grazier,  Planter,  Gardener  and  Florijl. 

Wherein  are  interfperfed 

Many  curious  Obfervations  on  Vegetation  ;  on  theDifeafes  of  Trees,  and  the 
general  Annoyances  to  Vegetables,  and  their  probable  Cures. 

As  alfo  a 

Particular  Account  of  the  famous  SILPHIUM  of  the  Antients. 


By  JOHN  LAURENCE,  M. A.  -  U 

Redtor  of  BiJhops-fVeremouth  in  the  Bifhopnck  of  Durham ,  and 
Prebendary  of  the  Church  of  Sarum . 


Omnium  autem  rerum  ex  quibus  aliquid  acquiritur,  nihil  eft  Agricultural  melius,  nihil  uberius,  nihil  dulcius, 
nihil  homine,  mhil  libero  dignius.  Cicero  de  Offic.  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  41. 

Nec  vero  dubiret  Agricola,  quamvis  Sencx,  quxrenti  cui  ferat,  refpondere;  Diis  immortalibus,  qui  me 
non  accipere  mudo  haec  a  majoribus  voluerunr,  led  etiam  pofteris  prodere.  Cato  Major,  Cap.  7. 
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T  O 

Her  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

THE 

PRINCESS 

O  F 

WALES. 


Madam, 

Efteem  it  the  highelt  Honour,  to 
be  permitted  to  dedicate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Papers  to  Your  Royal  High- 
nefs;  Whofe  known  Character  for 
Virtue  and  Goodnefs,  for  a  lingular  and  im¬ 
partial  Love  of  Truth,  and  for  encouraging 
;  every 


D  ED  1  C ATI  ON. 

every  ufeful  Art  and  Science,  cannot  but  de¬ 
rive  Credit  upon  a  Work  publifhed  under 
Your  Royal  Highnelles  Protection. 

The  World  will  readily  judge,  that  this 
Prefumption  of  mine  could  not  proceed  from 
any  Inclination  to  flatter.  For,  That  good 
Senfe  and  Judgment,  joined  with  a  molt  en¬ 
dearing  Affability  j  which  has  rendred  Your 
Royal  Highnefs  fo  univerl'ally  elteemed,  and 
fo  jultly  beloved  j  makes  You  too  Wife  to 
bear  Flattery,  and  too  Good  to  need  it.  But 
the  Diverlion  your  Royal  Highnefs  is  fome- 
times  pleafed  to  take,  in  viewing  the  Effects 
of  fuch  Experiments  as  are  the  SubjeCt  of 
this  Treadle;  naturally  led  me  to  be  ambi¬ 
tious  of  this  Honour. 

I  have,  for  fome  Years  pall,  employed  my 
vacant  Hours  in  recommending  the  innocent 
Diverlions  of  the  Flower  Garden;  in  being 
an  Advocate  for  the  Culture  of  my  native 
Countrey  in  general ;  and  particularly  in 
fhewing  the  reft  of  the  World  the  growing 
Riches  and  Beauty  even  of  that  more  Nor¬ 
thern  Climate,  which  has  but  lately  been 
thought  capable  of  Improvement.  And  no¬ 
thing  could  be  a  more  1'atisfaCtory  Reward  to 
thefe  my  Labours,  than  the  being  allowed  to 
publilh  them  under  the  Patronage  of  a  Per- 
fon,  who  is  a  perfeCt  Judge  even  of  thele 
meaner  Performances,  at  the  lame  Time  that 

She 

8 


D  EDI  CAT /  0  N. 

She  is  an  Ornament  to  the  Royal  Family>  and 
a  Bldfing  to  the  Nation. 

That  Your  Royal  Highnefs  may  long  live 
a  Pattern  of  V irtue  and  Goodnefs,  a  Lover 
of  Real'on  and  Truth,  a  Friend  to  Virtuous 
Liberty,  and  an  Enemy  to  the  Antichriftian 
Spirit  of  Popery,  wherefoever  found  j  And 
that  thefe  Kingdoms  may,  to  the  lateft  Pofte- 
rity,  continue  to  be  governed  by  Dependents 
inheriting  thefe  Your  Illuftrious  Virtues, 
which  are  the  greateft  temporal  Bleflings  to 
Mankind  j  is  the  Prayer  of, 

MADAM, 

Your  Royal  Highneifes 

Mofl  Humble,  and 

Moft  Obedient  Servant, 


J.  Laurence.’ 
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TO  THE 


READER 
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T  is  now  twelve  Years  fince  I  firffc  begad  to 
treat  upon  the  Subjed  of  Vegetables.  And  in 
thofe  feveral  fmatl  Trads  already  ppbHfhed 
I  confined  my  felf  to  That  Part  only,'  which 
refpeds  the  Fruit-Garden ,  as  what  I  thought 
would  beft  and  eafieft  make  its  Way  amongft 
the  Inquifitive  Part  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Gentry. 
Whether  I  judged  rightly  or  not,  I  rauft  leave  to  fuch  Per- 
fons,  into  whofe  Hands  thofe  Books  have  fallen:  But  I  muft 
own  my  felf  fo  far  encouraged  by  the  kind  Reception  of  thofe 
Books,  that  I  have  been  feveral  Years  laying  in  Materials  to 
do  my  Part  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  Knowledge  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  all  its  Parts. 

I  had  at  that  Time  the  Honour  of  being  the  firil  and  al- 
moft  only  Writer  in  this  laft  Century,  who  had  revived  the 
Spirit  of  Gardening,  and  pretended  to  give  a' rational  and  in¬ 
telligible  account  of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  for  the  better  and 

more  regular  Government  of  Fruit-trees,  hitherto  but  imper- 
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feCtly  underdood,  and  therefore  very  darkly  explained.  Since 
which  Time  there  have  arofe  other  Authors,  and  very  many 
Books  have  been  wrote  on  the  Subject  to  pleafe  the  Tade  of 
the  Age;  fome  of  which  have  furnifhed  us  with  diverting  and 
ingenious  Novelties:  tho5  it  mud  be  confeffed,  that  feveral 
others  have  rather  obfcured  the  Subject,  and  confounded  the 
Reader  ,•  efpecially  the  Diffionary  Writers,  by  inferring  all  pro- 
mifcuoufly,  both  good  and  bad,  from  other  Authors. 

As  every  Age  of  Life  hath  commonly  its  Amfuements  (the 
more  innocent  the  better)  peculiar  to  itfelf;  fo  almod  every 
Age  of  the  World  hath  been  remarkable  for  fome  one  parti¬ 
cular  Purfuit  of  Knowledge,  wherein  Men  have  excelled  to 
the  Advantage  of  their  Fellow  Creatures.  This  Age,  it  is 
plain,  feems  to  tade  and  relifh  every  thing  new  on  the  Subjedt 
of  vegetable  Nature;  and  Men  are  eager  in  their  Enquiries  in¬ 
to  its  Receffes.  Great  Light  hath  been  (truck,  and  more  Re¬ 
mains  to  be  let  in.  Which  Confideration,  indead  of  difcou- 
ragement,  fhould  be  an  Argument  to  excite  Mens  Zeal,  and 
enflame  their  Ambition  to  find  out  Truth. 

Many  in  the  World  are  apt  to  be  difcouraged  in  their  Pur¬ 
fuit  of  Knowledge,  when  they  fee  and  confider  the  Difficul¬ 
ties  that  lie  before  them ;  or  when  they  obferve  that  mod  Sci¬ 
ences  have  their  Chimera’s,  after  which  Men  are  wont  to  run 
without  ever  overtaking  them:  Whereas  at  the  fame  Time  it 
{hould  be  owned,  that  they  are  often  the  Occafion  of  our  find¬ 
ing  out  many  ufeful  things  in  the  Way. 

It  doth  not  require  a  great  deal  of  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy, 
to  fay,  that  as  long  as  the  World  lads,  the  Pleafures  and  En¬ 
tertainments  which  Gardening  and  Agriculture  afford,  will  be 
the  purfuit  of  wile  Men,  who,  whild  they  find  and  relifh  Re¬ 
tirement,  will  alfo  find  the  Pleafure  of  enquiring  into  the 
Powers  of  Nature,  whole  Returns  are  abundant  Recompences 
for  their  mod  laborious  Searches.  And  happy  furely  they, 
who  find  Satisfaction  in  thofe  fo  innocent  Pleafures,  indead  of 
didurbing  the  World  or  their  Neighbours,  when  they  cannot 
be  quiet  themfelves,  tho’  no  body  hurts  them.  The  Even¬ 
ing  of  Life  is  thus,  to  be  lure,  mod  wifely  and  agreeably 
(pent.  When  the  Decline  of  Nature  tends  to  pevifhnefs  and 
a  froward  Weaknefs,  and  we  cannot  fo  firmly  bear  the  Frowns 
of  Fortune,  the  Ingratitude  of  a  Friend,  the  Malice  and 

Treachery 
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Treachery  of  an  Enemy;  then  to  ftep  afide,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  World  a  little  before^our  Time,  and  give  fuch  a  decent 
Turn  to  ourThoughts,  as  may  hide  the  Weakneffes  of  human 
Nature,  and  at  the  fame  Time  recreate  our  Minds  with  in¬ 
nocent  and  advantageous  Pleafures,  hath  always  been,  and 
mud  always  be,  accounted  Wifdom. 

It  mud  be  owned  indeed,  that  the  Town  hath  its  Pleafures 
as  well  as  the  Countrey ;  And  if  Virtue  were  the  Rule  and 
Guide  of  Mens  a&ions,  as  Man  was  made  for  Society,  the 
Delights  of  Company  and  Converfation  ought  to  be  prefer¬ 
red  to  a  private  Life,  and  to  all  the  Charms  that  vegetable 
Nature  affords  us  in  Solitude  and  Retirement.  But  how  al¬ 
luring  foever  the  Pleafures  of  the  Town  may  feem  to  us, 
whilft  Health  and  Strength  and  the  Gaities  of  Youth  laft;  yet 
confidering  the  Difficulties  and  Dangers,  with  which  a  Free¬ 
dom  in  Converfation  is  commonly  attended,  as  alfo  the  Envy, 
Malice,  and  Double-dealing  fo  frequent  in  the  mod  bufy  Parts 
of  the  World,  which  tend  to  mar  all  thofe  Delights;  we  fhali 
be  inclined  to  declare  in  Favour  of  the  innocent  Simplicity  of 
a  Countrey- life. 

The  antient  Heathens,  Moralifts  and  Philofophers,  are  fo 
full  of  this  Way  of  reafoning,  that  you  no  fooner  dip  into 
their  Writings,  but  you  find  beautiful  Defcriptions  of  the 
Pleafures  of  Agriculture,  and  frequent  Examples  of  Men  of 
great  Merit,  who  fled  from  the  tumultuous  Hurry  of  Cities 
filled  with  raging  Paflions,  that  they  might  recreate  both  their 
Minds  and  Bodies  with  rural  Exercifes. 

If  Clergy-men  and  other  ftudious  Perfons,  that  have  a 
Tafte  for  Beauty  and  Order,  really  want  thefe  reputable  Re¬ 
laxations,  I  hope  there  will  not  need  a  Juftification  of  my  felf, 
that  I  here  amufe  my  felf  and  others  of  my  own  Profeflion 
with  ftudies  fo  feemingly  different  from  it.  Let  the  Reader 
look  back  to  that  Place  in  Tally’s  Cato  major  quoted  in  the 
Title-page,  and  he  will  fee  a  noble  Sentence  and  Sentiment 
of  an  old  Heathen,  which  may  be  lookt  upon  as  a  Leffon 
to  Chriftian  Clergymen,  and  is  at  the  fame  Time  a  full  Jufti¬ 
fication  of  this  my  Undertaking. 

And  truly  I  cannot  but  here  take  Occaflon  to  exhort  all 
Philofophical  Gentlemen,  to  employ  a  reafonable  Share  of 
their  Thoughts  and  Experiments  on  the  Subject  of  Agricul- 
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cure,  as?  a  more  becoming  Exercife  and  Relaxation  than 
Hunting,  or  Cards;  and  to  be  fure^more  conducing  to  the 
Health  of  the  Body,  the  Strength  of  the  Mind,  and  to  the 
Capacity  of  Generofity  in  the  Fortune,  than  many  other  fa~ 
ftiionable  but  criminal  Fxceffes.  For  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
that  it  is  an  Employment,  which  will  at  once  contract  their 
Wants,  and  give  a  larger  Ability  to  lupply  them ;  ’twill  give 
greater  Relifti  to  the  Enjoyments  of  Life,  and  make  every 
Part  thereof  fweetly  varied  between  joyous  Eafe  and  delightful 
Labour. 

If  there  are  any  who  can  complain  of  the  Toil  of  that 
Pleafure  I  am  perfuading  them  to  undertake  and  enjoy,  let 
them  confider  that  juft  Admonition  of  F,picharmus  cited  *and 
applauded  by  Socrates,  twv  7t  ovuv  ifuft&tfiv  yiy.lv  tuna,  r  ay  off  ol  Oeou 
And  the  wifely  chofen  Motto  of  our  prefent  excellent  Lord 
Chancellour,  is  the  grateful  Sentiment  of  a  Mind  who  hath 
purchas’d  Happinefs  by  thefe  Means.  Labor  ipfe  Voluptas. 
The  Greek  is  an  Explication  of  the  Charter  which  God  gave 
to  Man  when  Husbandry  was  firft  made  Necelfary;  the  Latin 
admonilhes  us  with  what  Thankfulnels  Man  ought  to  receive 
the  Puniftiment  inflided  by  infinite  Goodnds. 

If  Gentlemen  could  perfuade  themfelves  to  caft  their  Eftates 
into  Beauty  and  Order,  they  would  quickly  experience  it  the 
nobleft  Exercife  and  greateft  Delight. 

The  Defigning  Arts ,  are  unqueftionably  the  mod  becoming 
Retirement,  as  well  as  moft  natural  Enjoyment  of  Life.  God 
made  Man  as  ardently  defireous  of  the  Beauty  of  Order ,  as  of 
any  Indulgence  of  Senfe.  The  laft  may  be  an  Injury  to  o- 
thers :  But  the  Love  of  the  firft ,  within  the  Bounds  of  a  gene¬ 
rous  Frugality,  is  a  Blefling;  becaufe  it  gives  Politenefs  and 
Ornament  to  a  Nation.  If  a  Circle  drawn  on  the  Sand  could 
make  an  old  Ship-wrack  cl  Philofopher  cry  out;  Courage  /  my 
Companions ,  here  are  humane  Creatures  live  in  this  Ifiand • 
furely  the  Sight  of  every  Portion  of  a  Countrey  drawn  out  in¬ 
to  all  the  regular  Variety  of  fome  noble  Defign,  will  give 
Evidence  of  a  Love  for  Beauty.  Which  is  indeed  an  ex¬ 
ternal  Proof  of  a  Love  for  Humanity:  for  none  can  be  great¬ 
ly  tranfported  with  Beauty  and  Regularity  amidft  Plantations, 
and  the  Gracefulnefs  of  Order  in  inanimate  Proportion  but 
he  mtift  be  much  more  fo  by  the  diviner  Harmony  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous 
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tnom  Conduct'.  And  if  Variety  in  Uniformity  is  what  de¬ 
lights  Human  Minds;  what  greater  united  Variety,  than  be¬ 
holding  all  the  Duties  of  Life  drawn  from  the  one  Principle 
of  Chriftian  Charity,  or  a  defire  to  make  Happinels  enjoyed, 
in  proportion  to  the  Merits  and  Capacity  of  Creatures  endued 
with  Senfe  and  Underltanding  ? 

Befides  it  is  to  be  confidered  further,  that  the  Delight  in 
adding  Beauty  to  a  Countrey  here  recommended,  is  likely 
to  extinguifh  that  Secularity  of  Spirit,  that  felfifh  Tafte,  which 
lo  much  reigns  in  the  World.  For  this  is  fo  evidently  labour- 
irrg  to  pleafe  others,  that  no  Man  can  be  pleafed  long  with 
what  himfelf  doth ,  if  he  did  not  believe  that  others  would  be 
pleafed  with  what  he  hath  done  •  and  none  could  preferve 
a  wrong  Tafte,  if  there  were  not  others  to  admire  and  ap¬ 
plaud  it.  The  general  Admiration  which  every  Age  hath 
fhewn  for  the  Quincunx  Order ,  is  a  full  Proof,  that  Beauty 
conhlts  where  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hutchmfon  and  Monf.  Cron - 
faz  place  it;  viz.  in  Variety  amidft  Uniformity  :  And  this, 
every  Farm  may  have  added  to  it  by  fmall  Expence  and  agree¬ 
able  Labour,  and  become  more  Convenient  as  well  as  more 
Beautiful.  What  a  Field  of  Pleafure  then  is  here,  for  a  vir¬ 
tuous  Man;  whofe  Produ&s  are  more  Relifhing  than  what 
Vice  can  pretend  to  offer;  where  Reafon  will  delire  the  Aid 
of  Imagination,  which  yet  fubmits  its  Inventions  to  Reafon; 
where  he  may  indulge  in  what  will  at  once  improve  his  Plea¬ 
fure,  his  Fortune,  and  his  Mind;  in  what  will  promote  the 
Caufe  of  Virtue,  the  Good  of  his  Countrey,  and  the  Inte- 
reft  of  his  Family. 

If  we  confult  the  facred  Hiftorian,  we  {hall  fee,  that  in 
the  Beginning,  even  before  Sin  enter'd  into  the  World,  God 
planted  a  Garden ,  wherein  were  made  to  grow  every  Tree  that 
is  pleafant  to  the  Sight ,  and  good  for  Food ,  and  there  he  put 
the  Man  whom  he  had  formed ,  that  he  might  till  it  and  keep 
ity  Gen.  ii,  8,  9,  15.  And  thus  alfo  we  {hall  find,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Language  of  the  Poets,  that  the  Golden  Age 
was  fpent  not  in  Cities,  but  in  the  Countrey;  where  the  firfl, 
mod  innocent,  and  happieft  Men,  applied  themfelves  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  Earth,  no  lefs  for  their  Pleafure  than  Advantage. 

Not  that  it  would  be  a  reafon  able  Attempt,  to  perfuade  all 
Perfons  to  turn  Farmers  and  Countreymen.  Men  may  be 

ufeful 
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ufeful  as  well  as  neceflary  in  every  Station  of  Life.  Multipli¬ 
city  of  Bufinefs  in  fome,  and  the  Love  of  Eafe  and  Voluptu- 
oufncfs  in  others,  hinder  both  the  Study  and  the  PraClice  of 
Husbandry  •  fo  that  the  Culture  of  the  Earth  is  now  fallen  to 
the  Lot  of  Men,  whom  we  efleem  fervile  and  born  to  La¬ 
bour.  However,  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  Men  of  Thought 
and  Leifure  would  more  apply  their  Study  and  Care  to  im¬ 
prove  their  Eflates;  that  they  would  join  Experience  and  Pra¬ 
ctice  to  Theory,  and  do  their  utmofl  to  perfect  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Agriculture  and  Planting,  and  this  with  the  fame 
Diligence  wherewith  we  fee  others  have  endeavoured  to  bring 
to  Perfection  divers  Arts  and  Sciences,  that  are  lefs  ufeful  in 
Life. 

The  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  of  the  Royal  Society  are 
{landing  Memoirs  of  th^  Zeal  and  Activity  of  many  Perfons 
of  Quality  and  Learning,  that  have  made  feveral  excellent 
Difcoveries  to  this  End;  having  advanced  much  Light  in  the 
Art  ofHusbandry,  by  their  learned  Difcourfes  and  Experiments. 

What  I  aim  at  in  the  following  Papers,  is  to  dtffufe,  im¬ 
prove,  and  lay  open  all  fuch  important  Secrets,  as  are  fit  for 
Countrymen  and  Peafants  to  know;  to  inculcate  even  on  the 
common  People  all  the  mofl  rational  Methods  of  improving 
Land,  and  managing  Farms  to  the  bell  Advantage;  and  to 
add  all  the  late  and  ufeful  Difcoveries  of  the  Learned,  that 
relate  as  well  to  Agriculture  as  Gardening;  that  the  World 
may  reap  the  Advantage  of  them  in  regular  Crops  and  plen¬ 
tiful  Harvefts:  And  that  we  may  no  longer  have  Reafon  to  ap¬ 
prehend  thofe  dreadful  Scarcities,  with  which  both  City  and 
Countrey  have  from  Time  to  Time  been  fo  forely  and  grie- 
voufiy  afflicted. 

Some  perhaps  would  expeCt,  that  a  Performance  of  this 
Nature  fent  into  the  W^orld  under  the  Name  of  a  Clergyman, 
fhould  have  had  the  ufual  Embellifhments  of  Marginal  Notes 
from  the  Antients ,  to  fhew  that  I  had  confulted  what  they 
had  all  faid  de  Re  Rufltca:  And  that,  in  the  Body  of  the 
Book,  according  ro  the  FafEion  of  fome  Moderns,  I  fhould 
have  diverted  the  Reader  with  frequent  Citations  from  the 
Greeks  Latin ,  and  EnAifh  Poets.  This  I  might  have  done, 
and  have  aCted  the  Part  of  the  Philologer,  as  well  as  the  Phi- 
lofopher  and  Husbandman;  but  that  I  think  fuch  a  laborious 
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Search,  at  bed,  only  like  other  dijftctles  Nugee,  a  pompous 
Way  of  faying  nothing  to  any  real  Advantage  or  Advancement 
oi  Knowledge.  I  confefs  therefore  I  have  voluntarily  omit¬ 
ted  fuch  ufelefs  Learning-  my  End  in  writing,  being  to  in- 
ftruB ,  not  to  amufe  the  Reader  with  Authorities  from  thoSe 
who  knew  little  of  the  Matter,  in  Comparifon  of  the  Light 
we  now  enjoy.  So  that  though  I  might  without  much  Diffi¬ 
culty  have  put  on  the  Ornaments  of  the  Scholar-  yet  I  rather 
chofe  to  appear  Simplex  Mundtitts ,  to  drefs  with  nothing  but 
that  natural  Evidence  and  Beauty,  which  the  Importance  of  the 
Subject  required  to  recommend  my  Difcourfe. 

Gratitude,  and  a  becoming  Senfe  of  the  Favour  of  my  Lord 
Bifhop  of  Durham ,  naturally  invite  me  to  take  Notice  here, 
that  by  his  Lordfhip’s  Bounty  I  have  been  removed  (very  a- 
greeably)  into  the  Bifhoprick  of  Durham ,  which  may  properly 
be  called  the  Garden  of  the  North.  For  if  Trade,  and  a 
Multitude  of  Inhabitants ;  if  the  natural  Riches  of  the  Coun¬ 
trey,  and  Wealth,  acquired  and  improved  by  the  hafty  Dili¬ 
gence  of  a  wife  and  polite  People,-  if  the  natural  Goodnefs 
of  the  Soil,  and  the  Situation  of  the  greatcfl  Part  of  the 
County,-  if  any,  or  all  of  thefe,  tend  to  make  Improvements 
both  in  the  Field  and  Garden  -  here  we  may  fee  them  all, 
growing  and  increasing  every  Day  into  fuch  Beauties,  as  raife 
a  very  agreeable  Surprize  in  Strangers,  too  often  prejudiced 
againft  the  North.  Thefe  Things  have  opened  to  me  a  new 
and  different  Scene,  and  have  given  me  Opportunities  (as  the 
Reader  will  obferve)  to  take  Notice  of  many  Things  worthy 
of  Imitation,  and  to  ingraft  upon  them  fome  other  Improve¬ 
ments,  not  yet  put  in  Practice. 

It  is  fit  that  I  Should  here  acknowledge,  and  put  the  Reader 
in  Mind,  that  in  treating  of  ForreiTTrees,  I  have  made  Ufe 
of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Evelyn,  who  hath  wrote  with  mod:  Senfe 
on  that  Subject;  endeavouring  to  rejed  what  is  fuperfluous, 
or  too  much  tending  to  SuperSfition ,  the  Bane  of  all  true 
Knowledge:  And  moreover,  that  I  have  been  beholden  to 
Mr.  Houghton  on  Husbandry;  and  withal,  that  I  fhould  have 
made  more  Ufe  of  Mr.  Mortimer ,  but  that  I  found  I  could  not 
depend  upon  him  ,•  being  at  the  fame  Time  well  affured,  that 
if  a  Farmer  was  to  pradife  every  Thing,  and  in  the  Manner 
he  recommends  it,  he  would  foon  become  a  Beggar. 
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I  have  been  honed  and  careful  not  to  miilead  the  Husband¬ 
man,  by  indulging  any  mere  Speculations,  or  recommending 
what  I  am  not  fure  is  true  and  profitable.  I  could  have  indulged 
my  own  and  the  Reader’s  Fancy,  like  too  many  Authors  on 
this  Subjed,  with  Variety  of  Methods  of  Improvement,  which 
might  have  promifed  Mountains,  but  would  have  difappointed 
the  Hopes  of  the  Induftrious,  that  fhould  endeavour  to  reduce 
them  into  Pradice.  Such  Chimera’s  are  what  delight  and 
flatter  the  Covetoufnefs  of  the  Reader,  but  (like  South-Sea- 
Stock  in  the  miraculous  Year  1710.)  they  would  bring  thofe 
that  truft  them  to  real  Poverty,  by  tempting  them  to  catch  at 
Imaginary  Riches. 

Let  not  the  Farmer  exped  Novelties  in  every  Page;  let 
him  not  wonder  if  he  finds  his  every-day  Pradice  plainly  and 
concifely  related.  My  Book  is  not  (as  I  have  oblerved)  de- 
figned  to  amufe,  but  to  injiruhl ;  being  filled  with  Truth,  not 
Fancies.  And  Truth  is  fo  plain  and  obvious,  that  in  great 
Meafure  ’tis  known  to  all  in  every  Age:  And  thofe  Difcoveries 
which  are  here  new  and  firft  mentioned,  are  fo  genuine  and 
fo  natural,  and  fo  refembling  to  common  experienced  Maxims, 
that  People  will  fcarce  believe  that  they  are  not  part  of  the 
moil  obvious  Methods. 

I  think  it  not  becoming  the  Integrity  of  my  Charader,  to 
miflead.  And  therefore  when  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  what 
I  publifh,  I  mention  my  Diffidence,  and  give  warning  that  if 
any  try  what  others  recommend  or  I  relate  with  Caution,  they 
may  not  blame  me.  ?Tis  right  to  propofe  things  to  Con- 
lideration,  to  incite  to  experiments  to  engage  the  Abilities  of 
others  to  improve  further.  And  often  a  Hint  (tho*  rot  ex- 
adly  true,  as  fir  ft  given)  may  occafion  the  nobleft  Difcove¬ 
ries. 

I  could  eafily  have  fwelled  the  Book  to  a  greater  Bulk;  but 
I  defire  to  be  as  fhort  as  is  confiftent  with  Clearnefs ;  not  aim¬ 
ing  fo  much  to  write  Afulta ,  as  Mult  11m . 

I  have  tranllated  one  Chapter  of  Kempfer ,  w'hich  I  hope  will 
encourage  fome  Perfon  to  give  the  Whole  to  the  Reader. 
Scarcely  can  one  find  any  where  more  curious  Things  conceal¬ 
ed  under  dark  Language.  Reading  him,  is  like  travelling  over 
thofe  craggy  Rocks  and  rough  Mountains,  that  he  went  over 
to  gather  his  Obiervations  and  compofe  his  Treatife.  And  many 
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who  would  have  been  delighted  with  his  fine  Obfer  various, 
could  they  have  feen  them  at  once,  will  not  think  it  polfible 
that  any  thing  can  reward  them  for  the  unpleafant  Pains  of 
underltanding  him. 

I  fhould  think  my  felf  extremely  happy,  if  I  could  be  in- 
ftrumental  in  reviving  among  Gentlemen,  whole  Affairs  do 
not  oblige  them  to  fpend  a  great  Part  of  their  Year  in  London , 
a  Spirit  of  improving  their  Effates  and  imploying  their  Time 
in  making  Experiments,  which  cannot  be  expedfed  from  the 
Farmer.  He,  whofe  thoughts  rnuft  be  fixed  on  making  up  his 
Rent  and  maintaining  his  Family  by  early  and  conftant  La¬ 
bour,  cannot  venture  the  Expence  of  a  Trial,  which,  if  it 
fhould  not  lucceed,  muff  deeply  injure  his  Fortune,  and  half 
ftarve  his  Children.  But  the  very  Pleafure  and  Amufement, 
which  a  Gentleman  will  find  in  fuch  Exercife  of  his  Body  and 
Mind,  will  be  cheaply  purchafed  by  the  Lofs  he  may  fome- 
times  meet  with. 

How  many  Volumes  of  Mathematicks  are  daily  compofed, 
merely  for  the  Pleafure  of  the  Study,  without  Application  to 
any  thing  ufeful  ?  Many  Books  were  wrote  on  the  Conic  Sec¬ 
tions,  before  the  EJfe  of  any  of  them  were  furmifed,*  tho’  now 
we  know  that  they  are  ufed  by  Providence  in  the  Conduct  of 
Nature,*  and,  without  fuch  formerly  barren  Meditations  on  the 
Properties  of  thole  Figures,  we  at  this  Time  fhould  not  have 
rejoiced  in  the  glorious  Dilcoveries  of  a  NRWTO  N. 

The  very  Beauty  of  feeing  fuch  infinite  Variety  of  Truths 
united  in  one  general  Theorem,  ftrongly  engaged  in  Mens 
Contemplations,  before  they  fufpedted  that  Planets  moved  in 
the  Ellipfe,*  that  Projechles  defcribe  a  Parabola  ,*  that  Fluids 
afcend  between  Glafs  Planes,  or  in  a  Series  of  gradual  Tubes, 
fo  as  form  an  Hyperbola.  From  which  furprizing  Obfervation, 
the  riling  of  the  Juices  in  Plants  can  alone  be  clearly  ex- 

Gentlemen  therefore  may  at  a  fmall  Expence  here  employ 
their  Philofophical  Thoughts,  and  preferve  their  Health,  if 
they  cannot  reap  other  Advantages:  But  frequently  their  Pru¬ 
dence  and  Care  will  have  ether  Recompence,  befides  that  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  very  Labour  and  Search. 

As  V  irtue  and  Wifdom  are  their  own  Rewards,  and  the  Re- 
lilh  in  the  Practice  of  them  is  infinitely  more  delightful  than 
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any  other  Enjoyments-  yet  they  lead  to  every  other  En¬ 
joyment  which  is  worth  defiring:  And  as  reading  of  Hiftory, 
is  it  left  highly  entertaining,  yet,  befides  the  accompanying 
Pleafure,  a  Man  gains  from  thence  Knowledge  and  Wifdom  in 
the  Management  of  the  higheft  Affairs  in  Life:  So  is  Agri¬ 
culture  greatly  delightful  in  the  very  Labour,  as  well  as  at¬ 
tended  with  the  moft  advantageous  Returns.  5Tis  not  like 
the  Toil  of  the  Hunter,  where  the  Game  when  caught  is  de- 
fpicable;  but  the  Exercife  thereof  is  as  much  more  wholfome 
and  more  agreeable,  as  the  Game  (give  me  Leave  to  call  it  - 
fo)  is  more  valuable. 

But  whether  Gentlemen  will  live  in  the  Countrey  or  no, 
moft  of  my  Brethren  muft,  becaufe  it  is  their  Duty.  Many 
of  the  common  Diverfions  they  cannot  attend  with  Decency; 
yet  fome  Relaxation  and  Refrefhment  they  require.  Their 
Glebes  are  therefore  proper  for  that  Purpofe-  and  too  many 
of  them  want  not  only  the  Amufement,  but  the  Advantage 
which  will  arife  from  a  skilful  Labour.  But  I  will  not  exhort 
them  any  farther  in  my  own  Words,  but  refer  them  to  fuch 
as  will  be  more  effe<ftual.  Tully  makes  Cato  recommend  Xe¬ 
nophon's  (Economicks  to  Scipio  and  his  Friend,  as  the  moft 
powerful  Pleader  for  this  noble  Art.  Tully  was  fo  delighted 
with  the  fweet  Simplicity  and  Majefty  of  good  Senfe  which 
fhines  in  that  Treatife,  that  he  tranftated  it  into  Latin.  His 
Verfion  is  loft,  but  the  Original  is  ftill  preferv’d,  and  will 
more  effe&ually  perfuade  Men  to  love  the  Study  of  Husbandry, 
than  any  thing  that  I  can  fay. 

Xenophon  hath  obtained  the  Admiration  and  Love  of  every 
Ase ;  and  no  Age  was  ever  better  inclined  to  regard  the 
amiable,  the  elegant,  the  unaffected  Neatnefs  and  Strength  of 
that  Author  than  the  prefent:  And  1  hope  the  Rules  that  Men 
are  forced  to  admire,  they  will  obey. 

I  will  only  add,  and  fubmit  with  great  Humility  to  our 
Legiflature  the  Projeft  of  a  Friend  of  mine,  which  will  be  a 
great  Ornament  to  our  Nation,  without  any  Expence:  That 
a  Claufe  fliould  be  added  in  every  Bill  for  mending  the  Roads, 
(and  it  may  be  made  to  extend  to  thofe  already  granted,)  to 
oblige  the  Undertakers  to  plant  and  preferve  on  each  Side 
the  Turnpike  Roads,  fuch  Timber-Trees  as  the  Soil  will  beft 
bear,  and  the  Countrey  wants ;  which  will  fupply  in  Time  the 
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Lofs  of  thofe  Woods  that  are  daily  deftroy’d.  If  this  Hint  hap¬ 
pen  to  make  any  Impreftion,  I  may  poffibly  my  felf  in  due 
Time,  communicate  my  Thoughts  to  the  World,  not  only 
about  the  bed:  Way  and  Manner  of  planting  luch  Trees  in  the 
Road  for  their  future  Security,  but  alfo  concerning  the  cheap- 
eft  and  moft  expeditious  Method  of  mending  the  Roads  them- 
felves. 
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Book  I. 

Of  Husbandry  in  the  Field,  and  its  feveral 

Improvements. 


A 

NEW  SYSTEM 

OF 

AGRICULTURE 

AND 

GARDENING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I  R,  Earth ,  Fire  and  Water,  being  known  to  have 
their  Efled:s,  and  various  Influences  in  Husbandry;  and, 
if  made  to  exert  their  natural  Properties  in  a  due  man¬ 
ner,  and  regular  proportion,  to  contribute  greatly  to  the 
Improvement  of  Land ;  it  may  be  expected  that  I  fliould 
take  fome  particular  Notice  of  them  in  a  Philofophical 
manner;  and  yet  fo,  as  with  a  View  always  of  bringing 
Theory  down  to  Traffic  e. 
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CHAP.  I. 
Of  AIR. 


Y  the  Air,  is  commonly  underftood  that  Fluid  where¬ 
in  we  live  and  breathe,  and  which  covers  the  Earth  to 
a  confiderable  Height  in  a  different  Dcnfity.  But  this 
is  more  properly  called  the  Atmofphere ;  which  is  a 
compound  Mafs  made  up  of  light  and  fine  Atoms,  or 
fmall  Parts,  luch  as  are  the  Effluvia,  or  Steams  of  all 
forts  of  Matter,  viz.  Water,  Smoke,  Plants,  Animals, 
Nitre,  &c.  But  the  much  greater  Part  thereof  is  a  pure  and  native  Sub- 
fiance  of  its  own  kind,  which  we  call  Air. 

Air  is  a  diaphanous  fluid  Subfiance,  whofe  Parts  mutually  avoid  each 
other,  and  by  means  of  that  Avoidance  become  Elajiic.  Whether  this 
mutual  Avoidance  arifes  from  a  Law  of  the  Fluid  it  felf,  or  from  its  be¬ 
ing  attraded  flronger  by  the  Fluid  of  Fire ,  of  which  ibme  curious  Na- 
turalifls  of  late  fpeak,  than  the  Parts  are  by  each  other,  is  not  cafy  to 
determine.  The  Parts  of  Salts  mutually  attract  each  other  till  put  into 
Water,  and  then  they  mutually  avoid  each  other,  dilperfing  all  over  the 
diffolving  Fluid ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  Heat  will  greatly  encreale  the 
Elaflicity  of  Air.  The  Air  is  alio  comprefflble  and  dilatable ;  for  the 
lower  Parts  thereof  are  always  more  comprcffcd  than  thofe  above,  and 
reciprocally  proportional  to  its  Comprdfion,  its  nearefl  Particles  receding 
from  each  other  with  Forces  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  Diflanccs  of 
their  Centers. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Weight  of  the  Air  is  different  in 
different  Parts  of  the  Year,  and  in  different  Seafons  of  the  Weather; 
altho’  Heat  and  Cold  make  no  greater  alteration  than  this,  viz.  ’Tis 
fcarcely  ever  lefs  than  800  Times  fpecifically  lighter  than  Water,  and  in 
its  natural  State  feldom  more  than  1000  Times;  tho’  in  Condenlers  it 
may  be  compreffed  to  a  much  greater  Degree,  and  by  Heat  and  an  Air- 
Pump  expanded  to  a  fiirprifing  Rarenels. 

But  bccaule  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Air  are  either  not  gene¬ 
rally  well  underftood,  fometimes  darkly  explained,  and  feldom  let  in  a 
clear  Light ;  all  Philofophical  Perfons  will  exped  fomething  new  of  this 
Kind,  from  one  that  engages  to  give  an  intelligible  Syftem  of  Vegetable 
Nature.  And  I  own,  I  the  rather  take  upon  me  the  Part  of  the  Philo- 
fopher,  as  well  as  the  experienced  Husbandman  ;  bccaufe  I  acknowledge 
my  felf  to  have  been  greatly  affifted  by  the  Converfation  and  Correlpon- 
dence  I  have  had  on  this  Subjcd  with  fomc  ingenious  and  learned 
Friends. 

Having  laid  that  Air  is  an  Elaftic  Fluid,  which  lurrounds  the  whole 
Earth,  it  is  but  necefiary  that  this  be  faid  further  here  alio  ;  that  by  an 
Elaflic  Fluid,  is  meant  a  Fluid  whole  Parts  mutually  avoid  each  other, 
from  what  Caufe  foever  that  mutual  Avoidance  comes.  For, 

The  Confequcnce  of  this  Property  of  the  Air  is,  that  its  Dcnfity  (as 
was  hinted  before)  will  be  in  proportion  to  its  Compreffion,  and  that 
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the  higher  you  afeend,  the  thinner  is  the  Air.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
was  the  Atmolphere  of  much  lefs  Altitude  than  it  is  at  prefent,  or  of  much 
greater ,  neither  Plants  nor  Animals  could  fubfift,  at  lealt  not  fo  'well ,  as 
they  do  at  prefent.  Had  it  been  of  much  lefs  Altitude,  then  the  Air  we 
breathe  would  have  been  proportionably  thinner ,  and  Ids  fit  for  Relpira- 
tion  ;  for’tis  generally  oblerved,  that  at  the  Top  of  very  high  Mountains, 
(filch  as  the  Pike  of  Tenarijf,  which  may  be  near  three  Miles  per¬ 
pendicular  Height,)  Animals  relpire  with  difficulty.  Had  the  Altitude 
of  the  Air  been  confiderably  lefs ,  we  ffiould  feel  much  greater  difficulty 
iiiii. 

Befides,  we  find  that  the  prefent  Tdenfity  can  only  bring  up  Vapours 
to  the  Height  of  Hills,  and  Tops  of  Mountains,  where  they  continually 
hang  till  they  diffiolve  in  Rain,  and  fo  run  into  and  form  Springs  :  So 
that  if  Air  was  on  the  Surface  or  horizontal  Plane  but  even  as  light  as 
now  it  is  on  the  higheft  Mountains,  we  fhould  live  in  a  perpetual  Fog, 
and  both  Men  and  Vegetables  be  deftroyed  for  want  of  free  Perlpiration; 
for  Vegetables  mull  perlpire  alfb,  or  they  llarve.  By  Dr.  Woodward's 
Experiments,  it  appears  that  daily  many  hundred  times  as  much  Water 
as  the  Quantity  of  the  Augment  is  carried  thro’  the  Veffiels ;  and  when 
thofe  Juices  come  to  the  perlpiratory  Orifices,  if  the  Air  was  not  of  a 
proportionable  Weight  to  buoy  up  and  carry  off  the  watry  Excrement, 
it  would  there  fiagnate,  and  by  the  VeffePs  being  already  full,  prevent 
new  Juices  from  alcending ;  and  confequently,  prevent  all  Nourifhment 
from  arifing  in  the  Tubes. 

’Tis  poffible  indeed,  that  feme  few  forts  of  Plants  may  have  Perlpiration 
fine  enough  to  be  carried  off  by  Mountain-  Air ,  as  the  Fir-Kind,  and  feme 
other  Plants,  which  delight  in  Hills  ;  but  all  the  other  Varieties  would 
be  loft  by  a  much  lower,  and  confequently  thinner  Atmolphere. 

Thus  therefore  it  is  feen  a  certain  proportionable  Quantity  of  Air  is 
neceffiary  to  Vegetation,  to  fiipport  Vapours,  to  carry  off  vegetable  Per- 
ipiration,  and  by  Winds  to  agitate  and  fhake  the  Trees,  to  hinder  the  Se¬ 
cretory  Glands  ( if  I  may  ule  that  Metaphor )  from  being  obftrudted. 
This  will  ferve  to  explain  the  odd  Phenomenon  of  the  Fountain-Tree 
in  the  Ifiand  Fero,  which  drops  luch  Quantities  of  Water.  It  differs 
only  from  other  Plants,  as  a  Man  who  perlpires  freely  doth  from  one 
who  fweats  profiifely  ;  the  Orifices  of  his  Veffiels  are  fo  large,  that  the 
Particles  which  exfude  are  too  heavy  to  be  carried  off  Thefe  therefore 
run  into  each  other  on  the  fmooth  Leaf,  and  form  there  Drops  which  fall 
and  refrelh  the  Earth. 

Thus  in  our  Country,  the  Ros  Solis  hath  its  Leaves  in  the  hottefi:  Wea¬ 
ther  Uncharged  with  a  very  large  Drop  of  Water,  which  it  conflantly 
fills  fafler  than  the  Sun  can  drink  it  up.  Hence  alfo  follows  the  Reafon 
why  Wood-land  Countries  are  fo  damp  and  aguiffi ;  for  if  the  Perfpiration 
of  Vegetables  be  fo  great,  no  wonder  that  the  Air  is  fo  moif.  And  this, 
by  the  way,  may  ferve  as  a  right  and  feafonable  Caution  to  all  Gentlemen 
who  value  their  Healths,  not  to  be  too  bufy  and  profufe  in  the  Orna¬ 
ments  of  Planting,  as  they  commonly  are,  elpecially  too  near  their  Hou¬ 
les  :  But  yet,  at  the  lame  time,  another  Hint  may  be  taken  from  hence, 
that  feme  Trees  may  by  their  Quality  and  Quantity  of  Perlpiration  make 
the  Air  Medicinal.  The  Turpentine  Kind  throws  off  a  large  Quantity 
of  warm  adtive  Particles,  and  probably  would  much  contribute  to  the 
Salubrity  of  a  Gentleman’s  Seat.  For  that  the  Sweat  of  thofe  Plants  is 
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warm,  may  be  collcftcd  thus :  That  in  great  Numbers  ckfcly  growing, 
they  chcrilh  and  defend  each  other  againft  the  Cold  of  the  b leaked;  Cli¬ 
mates  ;  while  Jingle,  they  grow  {hinted  in  very  temperate  and  ihcltcrcd 
ones. 

This  is  fufficient  to  lhevv  the  Inconvenicncies  which  would  follow,  liip- 
pofing  the  Atmoiphere  lefs  high .  And  yet  it  is  as  cafy  to  ihew,  that  not 
fewer  would  arile,  if  the  Atmoiphere  was  confidcrably  higher:  lor  in 
that  Calc,  the  Compredion  of  the  Air  on  the  Earth’s  Surface  would  be 
greater,  and  confequently  the  Air  denfer.  ’Tis  true,  we  might  breathe 
as  well  in  fuch  a  comprcls’d  Air  ;  as  is  proved  by  the  Gentlemen  who 
have  continued  long  in  diving  Bells,  and  by  Animals  which  have  Ihewn 
no  Uneafinels  in  Condenfers :  But  in  every  other  refpedt,  the  Change 
would  be  fatal ;  for,  firlt,  the  Vapours  would  be  carried  up  to  lb  great 
an  Height,  that  they  would  not  dclccnd  in  Rain,  unlels  it  be  when  Storms 
confidcrably  altered  the  Denfity  below :  Dews  would  never  fall :  The 
Clouds  would  be  carried  up  fo  much  higher  than  the  Tops  of  Mountains, 
that  the  Vapours  would  not  be  flopped  by  them,  and  condenfe  there, 
and  return  in  Streams  to  the  Sea.  And  thus  the  Face  of  the  Earth,  in 
great  mealiire,  would  ccale  ro  be  refrclhcd  with  Water;  at  lead,  it  would 
not  be  nourifhed  with  that  regular  and  gentle  Moillure  it  rejoyccth  in  at 
prelent ;  tho’  now  and  then  the  Flood-Gates'of  Heaven  might  be  opened, 
and  the  *  Waters  above  the  Firmament  be  poured  down  in  Cataradls  to 
defiroy  rather  than  to  blefs  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth. 

Befidcs,  had  the  Denfity  of  the  lower  Air  been  confidcrably  greater , 
on  every  Storm,  nothing  could  have  wirhftood  its  Force,  the  Momenta 
of  Bodies  being  as  their  Quantities  of  Matter  multiplied  by  the  Motion. 
Thus  wifely  hath  the  Author  of  Nature  chofen  that  only  ‘Denfity  of  our 
Air  and  Height  of  our  Atmoiphere,  which  was  relative  to  our  Neceffities, 
and  the  Nature  of  Animals,  Plants,  and  Water.  And  thus  both  the  Chri- 
flian  and  the  Philofopher  may  behold,  with  an  Heart  opening  with  Gra¬ 
titude,  that  there  is  a  Mcliority  obfcrvable  in  every  Thing. 

I  have  taken  notice,  that  one  NecelTity  why  the  Air  Ihould  not  be 
much  denfer,  was,  that  Vapours  ihould  not  aieend  above  the  Brows  of 
Hills,  becaulc  by  that  means  Fountains  would  have  been  prevented;  for 
the  Origine  of  Springs  chiefly  arifes  from  thofe.  It  is  well  known,  by 
Dr.  Halley's  Experiments,  that  Vapours  arile  in  proportion,  not  to  the 
SDepth,  but  to  the  Surface  of  Waters.  ’Tis  known,  that  all  the  Rivers 
running  into  the  Sea,  never  increafe  its  Bounds ;  for  if  it  gets  in  one 
Place ,  it  loles  as  much  in  another.  And  again ,  it  is  not  lefs  well 
known,  that  the  Winds  from  the  Sea  bring  us  our  Rains.  If  therefore 
we  have  not  too  much  Rain  and  Dew  ;  if  not  too  many  Springs  and  Ri¬ 
vers,  as  every  one  confelTes  we  have  not ;  then  the  Quantity  of  Sea  on 
our  Earth  is  but  in  fuch  a  proportion,  as  is  neccffary  to  make  the  dry 
Land  fruitful  and  habitable  :  And  we  lee,  that  what  is  brought  from 
thence,  and  returned  thither,  doth  but  juft  keep  the  Balance  even 

The  next  Obfervation  that  offers  it  fclf  to  be  made  on  Air,  is,  that 
its  Quantity  continually,  in  fome  fmall  degree,  increafics  and  decreafies : 
Inalinuch  -as  no  Fermentation  whatever  but  loolcns  from  Bodies  lome  Par¬ 
ticles,  which  have  a  mutual  Avoidance,  and  become  therefore  Air.  Put 
any  trait,  or  Bread,  or  dead  Animal,  in  an  cxhaulted  Receiver,  and  in  a 
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few  Days,  by  corrupting,  they  will  fill  it  again  with  a  vaft  Quantity  of 
Air ;  which  could  not  be,  if  the  corrupted  Effluvia  were  not  turned  to 
Air :  But  yet  it  is  an  Air  fo  noxious  and  imperfect,  that  if  by  a  Tranf- 
ferrer  ’tis  thrown  on  any  Place  where  a  Bird  is  confined,  it  immediately 
falls  into  Convulfions,  and  expires.  Not  unlike  the  manner  by  which 
Dogs  are  deftroyed  in  the  Grotta  del  Cani  *  in  Italy.  Again,  If  a  few 
Particles  of  Gun-powder  are  fired  in  an  emptied  Air-Bump,  when  the 
Quickfilver  Gage  is  rifen  to  the  Height  of  the  Barometer,  it  immediately 
Jinks,  as  if  the  whole  Atmolphere  was  re-admitted.  If  two  Oils,  which 
burft  into  Flames  when  mingled,  are  put  together  in  an  exhaufted  Re - 
ceiver,  they  not  only  generate  Air  enough  to  fink  the  Gage ,  but  to  burft 
the  Receiver  with  incredible  Violence. 

Thus  every  Fermentation  lhakes  off  Particles  of  Air  from  the  Bodies 
to  which  they  were  united.  But  as  Air  thus  continually  increafes,  it 
alio  as  continually  decreafes :  For  as  it  conftantly  alcends  in  the  Tubes 
of  Plants,  great  Part  of  it  remains  there,  plumping  up  the  Fruit,  and  fil¬ 
ling  the  Veftels,  as  well  as  Water :  And  tho’  the  Parts  of  Air  avoid  each 
other,  they  ftill  unite  with  all  other  Bodies. 

Hence  therefore  may  be  learnt,  that  Air  is  in  ordinary  Cafes  ufeful  to 
Vegetation,  to  carry  up  the  Juices,  to  open  and  fupport  the  Veftels 
againft  the  Prefture  of  external  Air ,  and  to  fwell  the  Fruit;  but  it 
may  be  alfo  ufeful  to  the  fame  purpofe,  by  mingling  great  Quantities 
of  Air  with  the  Soil,  to  replenilh  it  with  what  is  lo  neceftary  for  the 
Growth  of  Plants.  Thele  Hints  are  fiifficient  to  put  others  upon  enlarge 
ing  on  fuch  Particulars. 

I  pals  on  to  another  Property  of  the  Air,  viz.  It’s  being  capable  of  a 
iurprifing  Rarefaction.  Mr.  Boyle  hath  Ihewn  by  Experiments,  that  it 
may  be  thinned  14000  times  more  than  what  it  is  on  the  Earth’s  Sur¬ 
face,  even  without  Heat,  but  vaftly  more  with  it.  Dr.  Halley  has  cal¬ 
culated  how  high  our  Atmolphere  is  by  the  Duration  of  the  Twy -light ; 
but  that  Calculation  only  proves,  that  the  Air  is  not  ftrong  enough  be¬ 
yond  that  Height  to  refled  and  ad  on  Light,  tho’  it  may  ftill  be  of  con- 
fiderable  Strength  and  Force.  Thus  in  the  Water-Bubble,  which  Boys 
blow  up  with  Soap;  the  Skin  of  Water  becomes  at  lafton  the  Top  fo  thin , 
that  it  can  refled  no  Light,  and  looks  therefore  black ;  but  ftill  ’tis  a  Skirt 
of  Water. 

The  Air  may  alfo  be  many  Miles  higher  than  that  Part  of  it  which 
hath  Force  to  bend  a  Ray.  The  Ball  of  Light,  which  a  few  Years  fince 
lurprifed  at  once  fo  many  diftant  Countries,  proves,  that  fulphureous  and 
acid  Vapours  to  ferment  with  them,  could  be  lulpended  leveral  Miles 
higher,  than  that  Part  of  our  Atmolphere  which  caufes  Twy-light :  And 
indeed  from  this  great  Power  of  'Dilatation,  part  of  its  Adivity  in  Vege¬ 
tation  ariles.  When  by  internal  and  external  Heat  it  expands  itlelf,  it 
afcends ;  and  by  afcending,  carries  with  it  the  Unrounding  Films  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  faturated  with  vegetable  Salts,  (&  qua  data  porta  ruit )  enters  into 
every  open  Orifice,  and  conlequently  into  all  the  fubterraneous  Pores  of 
Vegetables. 

The  next  Thing  I  lhall  take  notice  of  is,  not  what  is  properly  a  Qua¬ 
lity  of  the  Air ,  but  of  what  it  contains  ;  but  yet  is  the  principal  Thing, 
by  which  it  becomes  a  Manure ;  and  that  is,  an  acid  Spirit,  with  which 

*  See  ME  D  E,  Of  Poifont. 
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it  is  plentifully  rcpleted,  and  by  which  it  performs  many  of  its  moil  far- 
prifing  Effecfts.  ’Tis  this  which  corrodes  Iron,  and  turns  it  into  RuJ't. 
JTis  this  which  corrodes  Brafs  and  Copper,  and  turns  them  into  that 
Ruft,  which  is  called  Verdegreafe .  ’Tis  this  which,  uniting  it  iclf  with 
the  Salt  of  Lime,  forms  a  Nitre.  Diftil  from  Vitriol  all  the  Oil  you  can, 
expole  the  Remainder  for  fame  rime  to  the  Air ,  and  it  will  thereby  be 
fo  repleted  by  this  acid  Spirit,  that  it  will  render  it  able  to  yield  plenti¬ 
fully  on  a  fecond  Diftillation.  ’Tis  this  acid  Spirit,  which  twitches  the 
Stomachs  of  thole  who  continue  long  in  a  free  Air,  and  gives  them  the 
pleafing  Senlation  called  Hunger ;  which  City-Air  (where  this  Spirit  is 
blunted  by  Smoke,  grofs  Perlpirations,  and  Stagnating,)  is  not  able  to  be- 
ftowr.  ’Tis  this  which  feeds  Flame ;  for  when  ’tis  blown  upon  the  minu¬ 
ted  Fire  conftantly,  it  makes  it  burn  with  Fiercenels. 

This  alio  accounts  for  that  odd  Appearance  of  Sun-Jhine  putting  out 
Fire:  The  Heat  of  the  Sun  fublimes  and  draws  away  a  great  part  of  this 
acid  Spirit,  which  was  neccftary  to  nourilh  the  Fire.  Nigh  to  a  Fire 
there  is  always  a  Rarefaction ,  which  makes  the  frelh  cool  Air  flow 
in,  and  bring  with  it  that  Spirit ;  but  when  the  Sun  ihines,  rhe  Rare¬ 
faction  is  nearly  equal  all  over  the  Room,  and  confequently  no  liich  Cur¬ 
rent  or  frelh  Supply  near  the  Fire,  which  was  fa  necefTary  to  keep  up  its 
Vigour. 

’Tis  this  acid  Spirit,  which,  fermenting  with  falphureous  Steams, 
caufas  all  the  Thunders,  and  Lightnings,  and  other  fiery  Meteors.  This 
therefore,  when  the  Soil  is  turned  up,  joins  and  ferments  with  the  Sul¬ 
phur  and  Salts  of  the  Earth,  wfaereby  it  becomes  a  kind  of  Nitre,  that 
mellowTs  and  relaxes  the  Soil,  thereby  permitting  the  fattening  Dews  to 
penetrate  and  enrich  it. 

The  great  Quantity  of  this  acid  Spirit  (wfaofe  volatile  Particles  are 
endued  with  a  violent  attractive  Power,  which  they  exert  towards  every 
thing;  and  therefore  makes  them  capable  of  uniting  with,  and  milling  to, 
and  confequently  agitating  every  thing;)  This  acid  Spirit,  I  lay,  which 
pervades  all  our  Earth,  and  performs  the  greatell  Wonders  which  wc  ad¬ 
mire  and  gaze  at,  is  a  Principle  in  Philofaphy,  which  till  of  late  w?as 
neglected,  tho’  of  univerfal  Importance  to  Mankind.  The  Attractions  of 
Gravitation,  of  Magnet ifm ,  of  Electricity,  exert  their  EfFcCts  at  l'uch 
great  Diftances,  as  to  fall  under  every  one’s  Oblervation :  But  this  diffe¬ 
rent  amazingly  powerful  Attraction  of  the  Acid,  exerting  it  felf  only  at 
minute  Diftances,  was  not  known,  till  Experimental  Philo fophy ,  reafon’d 
on  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  difaovered  it.  The  efficient  Caule  of  this  is 
perhaps  as  yet  unknown ;  as  likewifa  of  Gravity,  of  Magnet  ifm,  of 
Elaflicity,  of  Electricity,  of  reflecting  and  refracting  Light.  But  the 
FaCts  are  indilputably  proved  ;  their  Laws  are  difaovered  and  difaovering ; 
their  Confaquences  oblervcd,  and  to  be  regarded  ;  and  poffibly  thefe  here¬ 
after  may  lead  to  the  Know  ledge  of  the  ejfcient  Caufe.  But  if  this  can¬ 
not  guide  us  thither,  nothing  can.  Tho’  perhaps  this  Knowledge  wc  have 
is  as  far  as  our  Capacities  arc  made  to  arrive,  or  our  Neceftitics  want  to 
carry  us. 

I  here  remains  yet  one  other  Property  of  the  Air  to  be  confidercd, 
and  that  is,  its  Weight.  And  the  Whole  of  this  is  found  to  be  equal  to 
about  a  Cylinder  of  near  35  Foot  of  Water,  whole  Bafe  is  the  Super¬ 
ficies  of  the  Earth.  The  PrcfTurcs  of  Fluids  are  every  way  equal.  Every 
thing  is  therefore  prefled  by  the  Air  Horizontally  as  w'ell  as  ‘Perpendi¬ 
cularly . 
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cttlarly.  When  this  Weight  is  agitated  by  Winds,  how  mud  it  fqiieeze 
and  break  and  moulder  the  Clods  of  Earth  ?  How  mull  it  fqueeze  the 
Sides  of  Plants,  and  force  out  the  Juices  at  every  Pore  ?  Was  it  not  for 
the  Quantity  of  Air  within  the  Veffels  to  refill  its  Force*  all  the  tender 
Plants  would  be  flatted  as  thin  as  Paper* 

To  calculate  thePrefliire  on  a  Tree  a  little.  Every  fquare  Foot  liillains 
a  Weight  equal  to  37  cubical  Feet  of  Water,  as  before  oblerved.  Every 
cubical  Foot  of  Water  weighs  76  Pound,  Troy  Weight ;  therefore  every 
fquare  Foot  of  any  Body  on  its  Horizontal  Plane  fullains  a  Quantity  of  Air 
which  weighs  z66o  Pounds.  Every  Tree  therefore  of  iz  Inches  Dia¬ 
meter,  and  fuppofe  zo  Foot  high,  will  be  prelfed  by  a  Weight  of  160000 
Pounds.  The  different  PrefTure  which  iuch  a  Tree  would  receive  from 
different  States  of  the  Air  would  be  more  than  that  of  10000  Pounds, 
flippofing  both  at  reft.  But  from  either  in  Motion,  the  Momentum  muft 
be  often  much  more  different. 

This  happens,  tho’  our  Air  is  (as  I  have  already  obferved)  more  than 
800  Times  rarer  than  Water.  But  had  our  Atmolphere  been  higher ,  this 
amazing  Weight  would  have  been  ftill  greater.  And  how,  think  you, 
muft  Plants  be  affeded  by  fuch  a  Force  ?  How  muft  Clods  of  Earth,  ex- 
pofed  to  it,  lofe  their  Cohefion,  and  be  cruflied  ?  How  muft  Diffolution 
be  aftilled  by  fuch  a  fiirprifmg  Power?  Its  Weight,  its  Rarefadion  and 
Condenlation,  its  Elafticity,  the  acid  Spirit  it  contains,  and  the  Vapours 
it  fupports,  carrying  from  Place  to  Place  all  the  finer  Materials  fit  for  Ve¬ 
getation.  All  and  every  one  of  thefe,  tend  to  lliew  how  confiderable  a 
Share  the  Air  hath  in  that  truly  divine  Contrivance,  of  handing  down 
with  undiminiflied  Beauty  the  Furniture,  which  at  prefent  is  of  Ornament 
and  Ufe  to  the  Globe,  through  the  lateft  Generations. 

Were  it  not  that  lfhould  be  accounted  tedious  in  this  Chapter,  there  might 
be  fiiggefted  many  Meditations  on  the  abftrufeft  Parts  of  Vegetable  Philolo- 
phy,  as  clear  and  evident  as  they  are  uncommon  and  unknown ,  flifficient  to 
remove  Difficulties  that  perplex  the  Minds  of  Enquirers,  and  make  the  Wif- 
dom  and  Contrivance  of  the  great  efficient  Caufe,  the  grand  Parent  of  the 
Univerfe,  the  mighty  God  and  Lord  of  all  Things,  who  is  the  Objed  of 
our  Worfliip  and  Praife,  to  be  the  Objed  alfo  of  our  greater  Admiration 
and  Love! 

The  Ufe  and  Neceffity  of  Air  towards  preferving  the  Life,  and  forward¬ 
ing  the  Encreafe  of  Vegetables,  being  plain  and  obvious  by  every  Day’s 
Experience ;  I  fhall  only  mention  one  familiar  Fad  of  Mr.  Ray's,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Rhil.  Tranf.  No.  Z3.  who  faith,  “  That  Lettuce  Seed  being 
“  fovvn  upon  fome  Earth  in  the  open  Air,  and  fome  of  the  fame  Seed  at 
“  the  fame  Time  upon  other  Earth  in  a  Glals  Receiver  of  the  Air-Pump, 
“  afterward  exhaufted  and  cleared  of  all  Air :  The  Seed  that  was  expoled 
“  to  the  Air  was  grown  an  Inch  and  a  half  in  eight  Days  Time  ;  but  That 
“  in  the  exhaufted  Veffel  or  Receiver  that  was  cleared  of  Air,  grew  not 
“  at  all :  But  the  Air  being  afterward  let  into  the  empty  Receiver,  the 
“  Seed  in  the  Space  of  one  Week  grew  up  to  the  Height  of  two  or  three 
“  Inches. 

From  hence  may  be  gathered  the  Neceffity  of  Air  for  the  Birth,  as 
well  as  the  Continuance  of  Life  and  Motion  of  Vegetables ;  and  that  the 
probable  Caufe  of  Both  is  from  A  A  ton  and  Re -a  A  ion.  The  Trunk  of  a 
Tree  or  Plant,  is  no  other  than  a  Canal  made  up  of  leffer  Pipes,  through 
which  the  Juices  are  driven  by  Heat  toward  the  Top,  and  by  the  outward 
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Preflure  of  the  Atmolphere  are  forced  from  a  larger  to  a  narrower  Space. 
And  that  the  Juices,  when  forced  up,  may  not  fall  down  again,  there  are 
Valves  in  thole  Pipes  to  prevent  them  from  returning  the  lame  Way ; 
but  when  they  have  arrived  at  the  Top,  they  return  by  other  Veflcls, 
which  may  be  called  Veins.  And  thus  Circulation  is  performed. 

Tho’  I  am  far  from  being  of  Mr.  Bradley' s  or  his  Correfpondent’s  Opi¬ 
nion,  with  relpedt  to  the  Ufe  of  Earth  in  the  Bufinels  of  Vegetation, 
viz.  That  its  chief  V fe  is  to  keep  a  Tree  or  Plant  ft  eddy ;  becaule 
Dr.  Woodward' s  Experiments  (as  fhall  be  feen  prelently)  dire&ly  prove 
the  contrary :  yet  I  am  fo  far  convinced  of  the  Neceflity  and  Ufe  of  Air 
for  Vegetation,  that,  by  Experiments  of  my  own,  I  find  levcral  Sorts  of 
Sednms ,  and  lome  bulbous  rooted  Plants,  will  encreafe  both  in  their  Roots 
and  Branches  as  they  are  hung  up  in  the  open  Air,  without  the  Help  of 
folid  Earth  to  Hand  in.  This  only  proves  the  Ufe  and  Advantage  of  Air 
for  the  Life  of  Plants ;  but  not  negatively  againlt  the  Necefilty  alio  of 
earthy  Particles,  of  which  the  Air,  and  chiefly  the  lower  Part  of  the  At¬ 
molphere,  are  always  full.  And  accordingly,  the  Sednms  are  ever  obfer- 
ved  to  grow  and  flourilh  moll,  when  the  Air  thickens  and  tends  to  Rain, 
or  in  Milts  and  Fogs ;  when,  by  all  Experiments,  it  is  found  the  Air  is 
fulleft  of  terreltrial  Matter. 

I  cannot  but  think  it  very  probable  that  the  bulbous  Roots  of  Tur¬ 
nips,  which  arrive  to  lo  great  a  Bulk  from  fo  finall  a  Seed,  and  are  ob- 
lerved  to  give  liich  Riches  and  Fatnefs  to  Land,  receive  the  greatcll  Part 
of  their  Nourilhment  and  Augment  from  the  fattening  Moilture  of  the  Air 
thro’  the  Pores  of  their  Leaves  and  Rind  :  Inalmuch  as  ’tis  amazing 
into  how  finall  VelTels  Water  will  infinuate  its  Particles.  For  this  Pur- 
pofe, 

Take  a  Whip-Cord  faltened  to  an  Iron  Hook ;  at  the  other  End  hang 
any  Weight  of  what  Magnimde  you  pleafe  lefs  than  will  break  it;  then 
wet  the  Cord  with  a  Sponge,  and  you’ll  find  the  lulpended  Force  over¬ 
come,  and  the  Weight  raifed,  by  the  Water  infinuating  itfelf  into  the  dry 
Tubes  of  the  vegetable  Subftance ;  and  by  being  there,  dilating  them  La¬ 
terally ,  and  conlequently  Ihortning  the  Perpendicular. 

The  Globules  of  Water  mull:  be  confidered  as  Wedges ;  the  horizontal 
Preflure  of  the  Air  as  the  Force  adting  on  the  Wedges.  The  Power  of 
Wedges  to  enter  any  Body,  is  known  to  encreafe  in  linall  Angles,  nearly 
as  the  Angle  decreales  in  a  reciprocal  Proportion ;  that  is,  in  this  Calc, 
as  the  Smallnels  of  the  Diameters  of  the  little  Spheres  of  the  Water.  Air 
will  not  enter  where  Water  meets  no  Rcfiftance,  either  becaule  the  Parti¬ 
cles  of  the  One  are  much  Ifnallcr  than  thole  of  the  Other,  or  that  their 
mutual  Avoidance  prevents  their  confining  themfelves  together  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  narrow  Panage. 

If  a  Cord  fiifpended  a  Weight  equal  or  luperior  to  a  Cylinder  of  Air, 
whole  Bafe  was  equal  to  the  fquare  Inches  of  the  Surface  of  the  Cord,  I 
Ihould  doubt  whether  ’twould  be  poflible  for  Water  to  be  forced  into  and 
dilate  the  Tubes  it  is  compofed  of:  Nor  does  the  famous  Story  of  the 
Antonine  Pillar' s  being  brought  into  its  Place  by  a  Shower  of  Rain,  when 
Engines  could  perform  no  more,  and  the  Workmen  dclpaired  of  accom- 
plilhing  their  Undertaking,  prove  the  contrary  ;  for  the  Multitude  of  Ca¬ 
bles  which  mull  have  been  then  employed  about  crcdting  that  monflrous 
Stone,  may  be  eafily  imagined  to  liiftai it  an  Atmofpherc  of  Air  of  greater 
Weight  than  that  huge  Stone,  and  therefore  would  drive  the  watry  Wedges 
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into  the  Pores,  and  by  extending  them  laterally  lhortened  the  Cords,  and 
performed  the  Bufinels  to  the  Amazement  of  the  Vulgar,  who  prefently 
cry’d  out,  A  Miracle ,  a  Miracle ! 

Thus  we  fee  even  Deal  Boards  fwell  with  Moifture.  And  if  when 
dead  and  dry,  and  their  Tubes  contracted.  Vegetables  can  fuck  in  Water; 
when  growing,  why  may  they  not  likewife  fwell,  and  when  their  Pipes 
are  tender,  open  and  dilatable,  receive  Nourilhment  often  that  Way  alio? 
And  this  may  give  a  rational  Account  how  Ibme  Plants  may  fwell  to  an 
aftonilhing  Size  without  robbing  the  Earth  of  much  of  its  Trealures, 
and  yet  at  the  lame  time,  either  by  rotting  on  the  Soil,  or  by  pai- 
fmg  thro’  the  Bodies  of  Animals,  give  Riches  which  they  never  received 
from  the  Earth. 

Perhaps  bulbous  Plants  may  be  formed  lb,  as  to  do  it  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner,  and  have  large  Veflels  conveying  down  Juices:  Whilll 
others  may  have  Velfels  fo  formed,  lomething  analagous  to  Valves,  which 
would  hinder  any  thing  from  entering,  tho’  it  gives  free  Power  to  ail 
from  within  to  difeharge  it  felf. 

Sir  I faac  Newton  defines  Water  (when  pure^)  to  be  a  fluid  Salt,  volatile, 
and  void  of  Savour.  And  (if  it  would  not  oe  anticipating  what  I  have 
to  lay  on  that  Head)  I  would  add,  that  it  probably  confifts  of  fmall, 
linooth,  hard  and  porous  Spheres,  of  equal  Diameters,  and  of  equal  Ipe- 
cific  Gravities.  Their  being  Spheres  lets  them  touch  only  in  one  Point, 
and  lb  the  Attraction  is  not  very  llrong  between  themlelves.  Their 
Smoothnefs  gives  them  Power  of  Hiding  eafily  over  each  other  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  every  PrelTure,  (which  is  Fluidity.)  By  thefe  two,  their  FriCtion 
in  Hiding  on  each  other  is  almolt  Nothing.  Their  Hardnefs  fliews  a 
Reafon  why,  when  free  from  Air  or  undilated  by  Heat*  they  are  incom- 
preHible  Their  'Toroufnefls  explains  why  ’tis  of  fo  fmall  a  fpecific 
Gravity.  Their  Roundnefs  fits  them  to  be  lapp’d  about  by  every  thing 
which  is  flexible,  and  to  carry  it  where  it  goes.  The  various  Flavours 
and  Quality  of  Water  arife  from  the  Mixtures,  with  which  it  is  fatura- 
ted.  All  Liquors  are  more  or  lels  fluid,  as  there  is  a  greater  or  lefs  mix¬ 
ture  of  other  Bodies  with  watry  ones.  Spirits  feem  to  be  Sulphur 
wrapped  round  the  Globes  of  Water,  and  intimately  united  with  them  in 
fiich  a  manner  as  to  keep  their  Particles  at  a  greater  Dillance  than  before, 
to  leflen  its  Gravity  without  deftroying  the  Fluidity.  They  leem  lo 
clolely  united,  that  when  Fire  aCts  on  the  Sulphur,  it  carries  up  the  Par¬ 
ticle  it  had  feized  along  with  it. 

I  have  faid  this  here ,  the  rather,  that  fome  intelligible  Ideas  may  be 
formed  how  Air,  and  Water  with  its  terreftrial  Matter,  may  be  fuppofed 
to  operate  together  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Vegetation. 

But  that  I  may,  from  what  hath  been  faid  in  a  Philofophical  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Air ,  proceed  to  fomething  practi¬ 
cal  and  ufeful  to  all  Lovers  of  Improvement  in  Vegetables,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  fay  fomething  here  of  the  different  EffeCts  of  Air  in  its  leveral 
different  States. 

What  we  call  a  warm  Air,  is  made  fo  originally  from  a  due  and  re¬ 
gular  Influence  of  the  Sun  immediately  ;  or  c on fequent  tally  fo,  from  its 
driving  Motion  out  of  hotter  Countries  and  Climates  into  colder.  And 
this  moderate  warm  Temper  of  the  Air  is  what  is  fo  dcfireable,  that  it 
gives  Life,  and  Strength,  and  Motion,  to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  :  And  con- 
iequcntly  the  Extremes  are  very  hurtful ,  either  fcorching  up  the  Sap 
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and  natural  Moifture  of  Plants  and  Trees,  or  elle  chilling  and  (Varying 
their  Juices  and  Pores  by  cxcedive  Cold  ;  even  (ometimes,  and  in  lome 
Plants,  to  a  degree  of  per  fed  Stagnation ,  which  is  ‘Death . 

But  yet  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  for  the  avoiding  the  dangerous  Effcds 
of  rhcle  two  Extremes,  there  are  even  in  the  Air  it  ielf  certain  Diipofitions 
and  Qualities,  wLich  deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of  wbth  Thankfulnefs. 
That  is  to  lay  ;  In  all  the  hot  Ijland  Countries ,  there  are  obferved  to  blow 
at  certain  Times  cool  and  refreihing  Breezes,  coming  over  Land  from 
the  more  Northern  Parts.  And  it  is  found  by  Experience,  that  a  cold 
Air  doth  not  fo  loon  lole  its  cold  Quality  coming  over  Land,  as  when 
coming  over  the  Sea.  So  on  the  contrary,  it  is  found  that  the  Salt  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  SeaWater  mixing  themlelves  with  the  Air,  do  greatly  hinder 
and  prevent  any  Intenfenels  of  Cold  in  liich  Countries  as  lie  near  the 
Sea,  or  from  liich  Winds  as  come  acrols  it.  Inlomuch,  that  wTe  ieldom 
find  that  either  Snow  or  Froft  will  abide  long  even  in  the  Latitude  of 
And  moreover,  I  have  made  it  my  Obiervation,  that  it  is  much 
eafier  to  winter  any  tender  Plant  even  in  that  Latitude  near  the  Sea,  to¬ 
lerably  Iheltered,  than  in  the  more  Southern  Inland  Parts  of  Northamp¬ 
tonshire :  Which  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  elle,  but  to  the  conflant 
warmer  Temper  of  the  Air  (in  the  Ablence  of  the  Sun)  impregnated 
with  Saline,  nitrous,  and  confequently  warmer  Particles. 

This  Head  of  Difcourfe  w’ould  naturally  lead  me  to  treat  of  fome 
other  fatal  EffebVs  of  a  dijfempered  Air ,  accidentally  very  noxious,  and 
many  times  fatal  to  all  Sorts  of  Vegetables;  luch  as  fcorching  Winds, 
cold  Dews,  and  Blights.  But  foraimuch  as  I  intend  to  be  a  little  more 
particular  in  my  Dire&ions  againll  their  Malignity  and  Influence,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  the  Fruit-Garden ,  I  fliall  referve  what  is  to  be  faid  on 
this  Point  to  a  Chapter  by  it  felf. 
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CHAP.  II. 
Of  E  A  R  T  H. 


H I S  Globe  of  Earth ,  on  the  Surface  of  which  we 
live,  and  for  which  fo  many  unreafonably  {trive,  is 
compounded  of  many  heterogeneous  Particles  and  lorts 
of  Matter  ;  all  or  mod:  of  them  ufeful,  or  may  be 
made  fo,  for  the  Purpofes  of  Vegetation;  And  indeed 
without  them,  no  Sort  of  Tree  or  Plant  will  continue 
or  prolper  long. 

According  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  the  various  Sorts  of  Earth  every  where 
to  be  met  with  are  almoft  innumerable ;  elpecially  if  we  include  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Colours,  Weights,  and  Confiftencies  of  the  feveral  Soils.  How¬ 
ever  I  cannot  but  think,  allowing  fomething  to  fmaller  Variations  in 
Colour  and  Richnels,  that  all  the  different  Sorts  of  Earth  may  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  thele  three,  viz.  Loam ,  Sand ,  and  Clay.  For  tho’  there  are 
many  other  Sorts,  that  bear  other  and  different  Names,  yet  they  are  all  of 
them  in  fome  relpedt  or  other  depending  upon  thele ;  and  which  is  more, 
one  or  other  of  Thele  do  every  where  prevail,  and  all  of  them  have 
Parts  proper  for  Vegetation,  tho’  in  different  Degrees  and  Proportions. 
For  it  mull  not  be  denied,  that  all  the  Sorts  of  Gravels,  till  you  come 
to  Loam  it  felf  or  Clay ,  are  of  the  Sandy  Race :  And  all  thole  binding 
Earths,  which  in  any  fort  refemble  Chalk ,  or  Clay ,  or  Marie ,  may  be 
reckoned  of  the  Clay-kind.  The  due  Mixture  of  Clay  and  Sand  is  the 
Foundation  of  Riches  in  Husbandry,  becaufe  either  Extremes  are  worft. 
And  this  it  is  which  makes  Loam  preferable  to  all  others  in  its  na¬ 
tural  State,  as  generally  confilling  of  a  due  proportion  of  Both.  And 
whether  this  Mother  Earth,  or  Loam,  be  of  a  black  or  yellow  or  any 
other  Colour,  it  matters  not ;  for  Experience  Ihews  that  Plants  of  all 
Sorts  will  grow  in  it,  as  being  belt  endued  and  moll  plentifully  fur- 
nilhed  with  liich  proper  minute  terreftrial  Matter  as  is  fit  to  enter  the 
Pores  of  Plants  for  their  continual  and  gradual  Encreafe. 

It  is  not  to  be  much  wondered  at,  that  there  are  yet  fome  Naturalills 
left,  who  hold  that  Vegetation  proceeds  all  from  Water ;  becaufe  fome 
upon  their  own  Experience  have  affirmed,  that  18  Parts  of  Water  out  of 
ao  have  been  turned  into  Earth  only  by  a  repeated  Diftillation ;  but 
this  rather  proves  that  there  is  ahvay  Plenty  of  terreftrial  Matter  in 
Water,  lufficient  to  liipply  and  augment  the  Plant,  altho’  the  Manner  of 
its  Preparation  for  that  Ufe  be  not  lb  eafy  to  be  explained  and  deter¬ 
mined. 

It  is  the  Opinion  of  fome  learned  Men;  that  what  \Ve  commonly 
call  Earth,  if  feparated  from  Water  and  the  Parts  of  Animals  and  Ve¬ 
getables,  is  nothing  elle  but  Sand,  i.  e.  Stones ;  for  I  take  Sand  to  be  no¬ 
thing  elle  but  (mail  Stones  or  Pebbles.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  into 
this  Opinion  ;  becaufe  neither  by  the  naked  Eye,  nor  the  Eye  afiifted 
by  a  Microfcope,  can  be  difeovered  any  Likenefs  between  the  Sand  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  Clay  ,  and  the  other  Matter  that  is  left,  properly  enough 
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called  Clay  ;  the  one  being  glittering  and  nothing  like  it ;  the  Sand  flick¬ 
ing,  as  the  heaviett  Body,  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Clay,  when  dilTolved  in 
Water,  being  eafily  rubb’d  oif,  whilft  the  other  by  rubbing  tends  only  to 
a  Polilh. 

Altho’  therefore  Sand  be  a  very  necettary  Part  towards  making  of 
Earth  fit  to  perform  the  Office  of  Vegetation ;  yet  it  mutt  be  in  its 
due  proportion  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Plant  it  bears,  and  mutt 
have  another  Matter  with  it  fomething  like  to  Glew  to  keep  the  Sand 
leparatc,  as  well  as  the  minute  terreftrial  Food  of  the  Plant  (and  luch 
are  all  extracted  Dungs  from  Vegetables  and  Animals)  from  prelently 
finking  away  from  it.  Some  Plants  require  a  lighter,  forne  a  cloler 
Mould,  according  to  the  different  Demands  of  Moifture.  The  right  Know¬ 
ledge  of  this  Mixture  would  aniwer  all  the  Ends  of  Enquiry,  and  reward 
us  with  Pleaflire  and  Profit. 

If  a  Clay  mixt  with  Sand,  which  is  an  artificial  Loam,  be  found  out, 
that  will  bear  any  Sort  of  Grain  we  defire ;  it  feems  realbnable  to  think, 
that  there  is  no  Sort  of  natural  Soil,  bearing  too  much  upon  either  Ex¬ 
tremes,  but  may  be  made  by  difereet  Mixtures  fit  for  the  lame  Pur- 
pofes.  And  if  the  manner  of  Vegetation  be  pretty  well  underttood,  (as 
of  late  it  feems  to  be ;  )  and  if  at  the  fame  time  the  proper  Dung  or 
Menjlruum  for  Plants  can  be  all'o  found ;  then  I  lhould  think  Husbandry 
and  Gardening  may  be  brought  to  the  Rules  of  Art  :  And  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  thole  Rules  may  prove  as  pleafant  and  as  profitable,  as  a  great 
many  other  Philolophical  Arts  reduced  to  practice  are  found  to  be. 

Without  queftion,  Earth ,  elpecially  if  frelh,  untried  or  new  turned, 
hath  a  certain  Magnetifm,  by  which  it  attracts  the  Nitre  and  Virtue  of 
the  Air  and  Dews,  which  give  it  Life  and  Motion ;  and  tho’  it  is  not 
always  underttood,  is  the  Logic  and  Reafion  of  all  that  Labour  and 
Stir  we  keep  about  it  in  Tilling,  to  futtain  us  by  its  Encreale  and 
Produdts. 

It  will  not  be  necettary  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  this  Head,  or  to 
point  out  the  different  Kinds  of  Earth,  good  and  bad,  as  they  may  be 
dittinguifhed  by  their  Colours,  Smell,  or  Texture.  This  will  be  fuffici- 
cntly  and  occafionally  done,  when  I  come  to  treat  about  Improvements. 
There  is  hardly  any  fo  bad  toward  the  Surface,  but  what  by  Art  and 
Induftry  may  be  made  to  anfwer  the  Labour  and  Charge  bellowed. 
But  I  cannot  forbear  faying  here,  that  the  beft,  the  Iwecteft  and  the 
richeft  Kind  for  all  Ulcs,  but  elpecially  for  the  occafional  Purpofes  of 
a  Garden,  is  what  I  have  lo  ttrongly  repeated  and  advifed,  viz,.  Un- 
try'd  Virgin  Earth.  This  is  an  Improvement  wholly  unknown  to 
the  Antients,  and  till  of  late  a  Stranger  to  the  Moderns.  And  as  I 
have  had  my  felf  the  Pleafure  to  introduce  it  into  the  Garden,  it  is 
a  great  Satisfaction  to  me,  to  find  the  Excellence  of  it  confirmed 
daily  by  the  Experience  of  Others  coinciding  with  that  of  my 
own. 

Mr.  Chomel,  after  he  had  added  an  Hypothefis  of  his  own,  as  if  a 
great  part  of  the  Goodncls  of  Virgin  Earth  was  owing  to  its  being  car¬ 
ried  from  one  Place  to  another,  is  forced  at  latt  to  confels,  “  That  frejh 
“  or  untried  Earth ,  is  an  Improvement  newly  introduced  into  Gardens, 
“  and  in  all  appearance  unknown  to  antient  Agriculture ;  not  even  Virgil 
“  in  his  Georgies  taking  any  notice  thereof:  However,  in  our  Time  we 
“  cannot  pradtile  the  Ule  of  it  too  much  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  thele 
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“  new  Earths  had  not  only  their  primitive  Salt  imparted  to  them  at  the 
“  Inftant  of  the  Creation;  but  alfo  molt  part  of  that  contained  in  the 
“  Surface  of  the  Earth  which  finks  downward,  is  conveyed  thither  by 
“  means  of  Water,  whole  Weight  made  it  fink  down  as  far  as  it  was 
“  able  to  penetrate  This  Salt  preferves  it  felf  in  thole  concealed  Earths* 
“  till  coming  to  be  a  Superficies  itfelf,  the  Air  gives  it  a  Difpofition 
“  proper,  it  leems,  to  employ  with  Succefs  the  Fertility  wherewith  it  is 
“  endued.  Indeed,  they  are  not  fo  loon  at  liberty  to  adl,  as  to  produce 
“  Vegetables  of  a  liirpriling  Beauty. 

I  lhall  not  fay  any  thing  further  here  of  its  Excellence  and  Ules,  ha¬ 
ving  referved  that  Matter  to  a  Chapter  by  it  felf. 


CHAP.  III. 
Of  F  I  RE. 


A  V I N  G  already  given  an  Account  of  fome  of  the  moll 
remarkable  Effects  of  Air  and  Earth  ;  fuch  as  I  prefume 
may  be  ufeful  to  the  Knowledge  of  molt  natural  Opera¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  the  Knowledge  of  Husbandry  5 
I  come  now  to  fay  fomething  of  the  Nature  of  Fire 
and  Heat ,  and  of  their  wonderful  and  furprifing  Ef¬ 
fects. 

Fire ,  or  Heat  which  is  a  Degree  of  Fire ,  confilts  chiefly  in  the 
local  Motion  of  the  fmall  Parts  of  a  Body  mechanically  modified  by  cer¬ 
tain  Conditions,  of  which  the  Principal  is  the  vehement  and  various 
Agitations  of  the  finall  infenfible  Parts,  and  that  qnaquaversiim.  For 
that  the  progrejjive  Velocity  of  a  Body  will  not  be  liilficient  to  create 
Heat  ox  Fire,  is  plainly  feen  from  the  Motion  of  Air  zndlVater,  which 
do  not  grow  any  thing  the  hotter  for  being  driven  on  with  Violence  by 
Storms  and  Floods. 

The  Operation  of  Fire  upon  our  Senfes,  the  Relult  whereof  is  called 
Heat,  is  to  be  ellimated  by  the  Relation  it  bears  to  the  Organs  of  Feel¬ 
ing.  For  no  Sort  of  Body  is  accounted  hot,  unlefs  the  Motion  of  its 
finall  Parts  be  rapid  enough  to  increafe  or  lixrpals  the  Particles  of  the 
Sentient,  i.  e.  the  Perlon  or  Part  that  feels  it.  If  it  be  more  quick  in 
the  Object  than  the  Sentient,  that  Body  is  faid  to  be  hot ;  and  if  it  be 
more  languid  than  the  Sentient ,  we  fay  it  is  cold.  This  is  plain  by  Ex¬ 
perience  ;  becaufe  the  fame  Water  is  frequently  faid  to  be  hot  or  cold,  as 
the  Hand  that  is  put  into  it  is  hotter  or  colder. 

To  the  Production  of  Heat  it  is  requifite,  not  only  that  the  linall  Parts 
be  rapidly  agitated,  even  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  necelfary  to 
produce  Fluidity  ;  but  alfo  that  the  Particles  thus  varioully  and  vehe¬ 
mently  agitated  be  lo  fmall,  as,  generally  Ipeaking,  to  be  fingly  infenfible. 
For  unlels  they  are  exceeding  fine  and  fubtile,  they  cannot  readily  pene- 
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tratc  the  Pores  of  neighbouring  Bodies,  io  as  to  warm  or  burn  them. 
The  Intenfenels  of  Heat  ( and  the  fame  is  true  of  Light )  is  cateris 
paribus ,  always  as  the  Denfity  of  the  Rays  or  Particles  of  Fire  which 
occafion  it;  and  that  Denfity  is  as  the  Square  of  the  Diftance  from  the 
radiating  Point  reciprocally. 

But  it  may  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable  to  the  Reader,  to  be  a  little 
more  particular  on  Fire ;  and  to  oblcrve  that  Heat  may  be  iuppoicd  to  be 
a  Senlation  excited  by  the  Vibrations  of  a  minute  Fluid,  Jut  generis , 
which  pervades  all  Bodies  freely.  For  Fire  in  a  Body  leems  to  be  no- 
thins:  but  the  A<ftion  of  thel'e  Vibrations  on  the  Subftances  we  behold. 
So  Smoke  are  the  Fumes  feparated  from  any  Body  by  the  Adtion  of  thele 
Vibrations.  Flame  alfo  is  Smoke  heated  red  hot ,  i.  e.  agitated  violently 
enough  to  emit  Light  :  And  fo  it  follows,  that  whatioever  attrites  a 
Body  fufficiently  to  excite  Vibrations  in  this  Fluid,  heats  it. 

That  this  is  a  real  Fluid,  and  of  all  others  the  inoft  minute ,  may  be 
proved  from  this  Experiment.  Place  a  Thermometer  in  an  exhaufted 
Receiver ,  and  another  in  the  Air.  Heat  the  Room  where  they  both 
Rand ;  and  the  Spirits  lhall  ariie  in  Vacuo  nearly  as  loon  as  in  that  liir- 
rounded  with  warm  Air :  And  when  ’tis  thus  rilen  by  the  Heat,  remove 
them  both  to  a  cold  Cellar,  and  they  will  both  deicend  with  equal  Qiiick- 
nels.  Again  further. 

All  Bodies  contain  this  adtive  Fluid ;  for  there  is  no  Sort  of  Body  but 
will  be  heated  in  all  its  Points :  And  which  is  more,  all  Bodies,  whether 
fluid  or  flo lid,  are  expanded  by  Heat ;  and  hard  Bodies  rubbed  againft  each 
other  (as  I  obferved  before)  grow  warm  and  lometimes  hot. 

Fire  may,  by  this  Motion  quaquaversum  of  the  Parts,  be  put  into 
violent  Agitation  and  loofened  from  Bodies ,  but  not  generated  by  it. 
Motion  in  a  Right  Line  of  a  whole  Body  caufeth  no  Heat,  howfoever 
rapid,  becauie  no  Vibration  in  the  Parts  among  each  other  (nor  conie- 
quently  in  the  united  Fluid)  is  excited.  The  Experiments  relating  to 
Electricity,  which  accompany  the  Heat  which  ariles  from  Attrition ,  are 
moft  furprifing,  and  difeover  fome  of  the  Properties  of  this  Fluid. 

By  Electricity ,  I  mean  a  Power  which  hard  Bodies  rubbed  into  Heat 
have  of  drawing  and  repelling  minute  and  light  Bodies.  Rub  two  Pieces 
of  Chryftal  againft  each  other,  they  will  yield  Light,  but  no  fenfible 
Heat ;  (for  the  Vibrations  in  a  Body  muft  be  greater  than  the  Heat  in 
our  Hand,  or  they  cannot  excite  any  new  Senlation  ;)  but  Light  Ihews  the 
Prelence  of  Fire  as  well  as  Heat:  But  to  enable  us  to  lee  the  Light  from 
Attrition,  we  mult  be  in  an  unilluminated  Place,  as  well  as  in  a  cold  one 
to  perceive  the  Heat.  An  empty  Glals-Tube  attrited  by  Woollen  Cloath 
emits  Light ;  and  when  this  Tube  is  warmed  by  the  Attrition,  ’tis  liirpri- 
fing  how  it  agitates  Leaf-Gold,  Filings,  Motes,  and  Threads,  by  repelling 
and  attracting  them  at  a  great  Diftance,  as  they  happen  to  coincide  with 
or  oppolc  the  Vibration.  T  will  not  pretend  to  explain  many  Phenomena 
arifing  from  this  Attrition ;  or  if  I  could,  perhaps  it  is  not  proper  to  our 
prelent  Subjcdh 

Fire  unites  with  Bodies  in  great  Quantities,  as  well  as  it  is  loofened 
from  Bodies.  Thus  in  what  they  call  the  Philolophical  Calcination  of 
Qiiick-filver,  the  Mercury  placed  on  heated  Sand  covered  with  a  Glafs 
lhall  in  length  of  Time  lole  its  Fluidity,  and  become  a  grey  Powder  ; 
the  ablbiute  Weight  greatly  incrcafed.  tho’  the  fpecific  Gravity  is  lel- 
fened. 

In 
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In  fome  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Experiments  on  Light,  may  be  feen 
how  ftrongly  Light  attrads  and  is  attraded  by  all  Bodies,  but  chiefly  by 
Sulphur,  1.  e.  in  a  Philofophical  Senfe  by  every  thing  inflammable.  As 
Attrition  excites  thole  Vibrations  which  caufe  Fire ,  fo  doth  Fermentation 
moft  powerfully ;  Fermentation  to  the  Eye  in  many  Inftances  caufing  the 
molt  violent  Motion  everyway  amidft  its  Parts,  and  therefore  cannot  but 
agitate  with  Violence.  Flow  Fermentation  caufeth  Motion,  is  hard  to  fay; 
perhaps  the  Parts  violently  attrad  each  other,  and  run  fiercely  into  Con- 
tad  :  But  on  the  Collifion,  the  Parts  being  alio  elaftic,  fly  back  from  the 
Place  from  whence  they  were  drawn,  into  which  others  by  Gravity  were 
fallen,  and  ftriking  againft  thefe,  are  again  repelled ;  and  thus  the  Motion 
encreafed  encreafes  a  moft  violent  Vibration  of  the  Fluid  of  Fire,  which 
is  the  Caufe  that  the  Parts  are  often  heated  red  hot,  and  emit  luminous 
Fumes,  that  is,  Flame ;  or  elle  emit  Fumes  not  fo  much  heated,  and 
therefore  only  Smoke. 

Fire  thus  explained,  (whence  foever  it  proceeds)  may  ad  in  Vegeta¬ 
tion  much  after  the  fiime  manner  it  expands  the  Air ;  and  makes  it,  by  fo 
doing,  afcend  and  carry  up  with  it  Films  of  Water ;  which  when  thus 
got  above-ground,  and  there  more  heated,  it  opens  and  extends  the  Vel- 
iels  of  Plants,  and  fits  them  to  receive  larger  Supplies. 

Fire  may  fwell  and  join  with  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  as  it  did  in  the 
Experiment  with  Quick-filver,  and  fo  may  make  Plants  eafily  inflammable. 
And  perhaps  the  Richnefs  of  fome  Fruits  in  Southern  Countries,  fo  much 
preferable  to  our  own,  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  a  fiifficient 
Plenty  of  this  Nourifhment ;  Plants  being  in  this  Senfe  true  Fire-Eaters, 
and  exped  to  be  fed  with  Heat,  as  well  as  to  have  due  and  proper  Food 
drawn  from  the  Soil.  But  Dr.  IVoodward  rightly  obferves,  Fire  may  be 
in  too  great  a  proportion  for  fome  Plants,  and  occafion  the  hurrying  ofF 
their  Juices  too  faff.  And  therefore  when  the  ^Day  hath  filled  the  Vef- 
fels,  may  we  not  fay  Plants  want  Rejl  by  Night  ?  that  the  Cold  may 
condenfe  the  inward  Steams,  and  let  it  drop  the  Vegetable  Matter  to 
nourifh  them. 

For  want  of  this  Reft  in  long  hot  Seafons,  it  fliould  feem  that  fome 
Plants  are  burnt  up ;  the  Juices  being  hurried  thro’,  without  leaving  any 
Refrefhment  behind  them.  And  if  1b,  the  Managers  of  Fire-walls  lhould 
be  admonifhed  to  imitate  Nature,  and  make  fome  IntermiJJions  of  Heat. 
All  that  lliould  be  given  at  Night,  lhould  be  only  to  take  olF  the  Rage 
and  Fury  of  Frofts,  rather  to  /often  than  to  heat  the  Air ;  but  then  again 
in  the  Day  to  let  them  rival  the  Heat  and  Sultrinefs  of  the  Climate  natu¬ 
ral  to  the  Fruit  you  would  introduce.  Again, 

Fire  pulls  every  thing  to  pieces,  and  by  that  fits  all  for  Revegetation. 
It  hardens  Clay  into  Bricks,  and  foftens  Stone  into  Lime.  It  will  by 
burning  the  Roots  of  Weeds,  prepare  their  Salts  (the  diffoluble  Parts) 
to  be  liilpended  by  Water,  and  lets  the  other  "kd  like  Allies.  It  unites 
with  the  Salts  of  Lime,  and  makes  them  Cauflic ;  and  by  this  means  in 
proper  Soils  it  makes  the  Lime  ad  like  an  artificial  Sun,  and  thereby 
much  accelerates  the  ripening  of  Grain,  which  is  fometimes  wanted  in 
Northern  Climes.  Fire  alio  it  felf  ads  as  a  Manure,  by  ading  ftrong- 
ly  on  the  Sulphur  in  the  Earth,  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  heating  and  agi¬ 
tating  all  the  minute  Parts  of  Vegetable  Matter.  And  accordingly  it 
hath  been  experimentally  found  true,  that  when  the  Land  hath  had  its 
due  Tillage  and  Fallows  in  a  hot  and  dry  Summer,  it  hath  extraded 

as 
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as  much  Riches  from  the  Sun,  as  it  gets  by  being  manured  in  a  wet 
and  cold  one. 

In  Ihort,  Heat  much  contributes  to  the  Fluidity  of  Bodies,  by  deftroy- 
ing  the  Tenacity  of  the  Parts ,  and  by  that  Means  affiBs  Vegetation, 
Heat  is  retained  in  Bodies,  after  the  Body  which  caufcd  it  is  removed. 
But  yet  lome  Bodies  retain  Heat  longer  than  others.  Sand  and  Gravel . 
for  Inftance,  longer  than  Loam  or  Chalk ;  Chalk  longer  than  Marie,  and 
Marie  than  Clay.  From  fitch  Oblervations  as  theic,  with  a  due  Regard 
had  to  a  Climate  guarded  from  lharp  Winds,  and  out  of  the  Neighbourhood 
oflhowy  Mountains  ;  the  Variety  of  Situations  and  their  Effects  on  Vege¬ 
tables,  1  am  latisfied,  may  be  much  better  and  with  greater  Certainty  de¬ 
duced,  than  from  a  few  Degrees  of  Latitude,  or  from  what  is  commonly 
called  a  little  Proximity  to  the  Sun.  Which  glorious  Body  of  Light  and 
Fire  now  offers  itl'elf  to  be  conftdercd  more  particularly. 

It  is  manifeft,  there  is  no  Heat ,  but  there  is  alio  lome  Fire ;  therefore 
all  Heat  is  a  Degree  of  Fire :  Thus  the  Sun,  being  a  Body  of  Fire,  doth 
with  Us  all  Things,  and  that  more  regularly,  which  a  fmall  Fire  will  do; 
for  its  great  and  necclfary  Ufe  in  Vegetation  is  fufficiently  known;  Heat 
and  MoiBure  being  what  bring  all  Things  to  Maturity. 

Dr  .Halley,  in  the  Thilofophical  Tran  fa  ft  ions.  No.  203.  has  given  us  a 
Table  of  the  proportionable  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  all  Latitudes;  with  the 
Method  of  collecting  the  lame :  But  fince  he  eBimated  nothing  but  the 
bare  Quantity  of  Rays,  even  without  the  Allowance  for  the  weaker 
Imprellion  in  greater  Obliquities,  and  without  any  Confideration  of  the 
great  Lois  of  thole  Rays  in  palling  through  a  different  Length  of  Atmo- 
lphere  at  different  Altitudes,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  Curious  a  new 
Table.  This  I  had  from  my  good  and  learned  Friend  Mr.  IVhifion  long 
ago,  when  Idefired  him  to  confder  this  Matter,  as  he  then  did;  and  this, 
at  my  lecond  Defire,  he  has  now  again  improved,  and  gives  me  leave 
to  let  it  down,  together  with  his  former  Letter,  which  he  has  alio  im¬ 
proved.  That  Letter  and  Table  here  follow  verbatim. 

CD  ear  Sir , 

u  T  Have  confidercd  the  Problem  you  defired  the  Solution  of  from  me, 
“  and  have  perufed  the  Learned  Dr.  Halley's  Account  of  the  lame 
“  in  the  Thilofophical  Tranfaftions,  Numb.  203.  And  the  Rclult  of  my 
“  Enquiry  is  this:  That  the  Quantity  of  Heat  derived  from  the  Sim,  if 
“  there  were  no  Atmolphere  to  inrercept  any  of  its  Rays,  would  be  al- 
“  ways  as  the  Squares  of  the  Sines  of  the  Sun’s  Altitude  above  the  Ho- 
“  rizon,  i.  e.  that  the  Quantity  or  Number  of  its  Rays  is  Bill  as  the 
“  Sines  of  that  Altitude ;  and  the  particular  Force  of  each  Ray,  or  equal 
“  Quantity  of  Rays,  (which  when  more  oblique  are  weaker,  and  more 
“  perpendicular  are  Ifronger)  is  in  the  lame  Proportion  of  the  Sines  alio: 
“  Which  equal  Proportions,  when  compounded,  do  conllitutc  the  Pro- 
“  portion  of  the  Squares  of  thole  Sines;  and  fince  there  is  an  Atmo- 
iphere,  will  be  nearly  as  thole  Numbers  divided  by  other  Numbers, 
exprclTing  the  Quantity  of  Air  they  pafs  through  at  every  Angle  of 
Elevation  ;  which  in  the  Horizon  is  about  twelve  times  as  much  as  in 
a  vertical  Situation:  as  Dr .Kcill  rightly  Bates  this  Matter  in  hisABro- 
nomical  LcChircs,  p.  316.  Upon  which  Foot  I  have  let  down  Tables 
of  the^Quantity  of  Heat  derived  from  the  Sun  at  Noon  on  the  longcll 
“  Day,  June  io.  At  the  Sim’s  Entrance  into  Taurus  and  Virgo ,  April 

“  10. 
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“  10.  and  Augujl  iz.  And  on  the  Equinox- Days,  March  10.  and  Scp- 
“  tember  iz.  tor  the  feveral  Latitudes  from  Forty  Four  to  Fifty  Six  ;  or 
“  from  the  Latitude  of  Montpelier  in  the  South  of  France ,  to  that  of 
“  Edinburgh  in  Scotland ;  which  will  be  lufficient  for  an  Eftimate  of  the 
“  Summer  Quantity  of  this  Heat  in  general  for  the  fame  Latitudes,  or  lb 
“  far  as  the  ripening  of  Summer  Fruits  is  concerned:  And  it  will  in  lorne 
“  mealure  prove  what  you  aim  at,  'viz.  That  ’tis  hardly  the  fingleWeak- 
nels  of  the  Sun’s  Heat,  that  hinders  thole  Fruits  from  ripening  tolera- 
“  bly  well  in  the  Middle,  or  even  lomewhat  Northern  Parts  of  Eng- 
“  land ,  which  arc  known  to  come  to  confiderable  Perfection  in  the 
“  Southern  Parts  of  it:  Since  it  is  evident  by  the  Tables,  that  the  DifFe- 
“  rence  of  an  entire  Degree  in  the  of  France  is  not  quite  the  Fortieth 
“  Part  of  the  w  hole  Solftitial  Hear  in  June ;  but  about  the  Thirtieth  Part 
“  of  the  other  in  April  and  Augujl ;  and  no  more  than  the  Eighteenth 
“  Part,  even  in  March  and  September  ;  and  in  the  North  of  England ,  the 
“  Difference  of  an  entire  Degree  is  no  more  than  the  Thirtieth  Part  of 
“  the  Heat  in  June ;  but  about  the  Eighteenth  Part  of  the  other  in  April 
“  and  Augujl',  and  no  more  than  the  Thirteenth  Part  in  March  and  Sep- 
*•  tember.  The  other  Occafions  of  Variety  of  Heat  in  leveral  Coun- 
“  tries  are  generally  obvious,  and  do  not  come  under  our  prefent  Confi- 
“  deration.  I  am,  Sir,  a  hearty  Well-wifher  to  your  ufefi.il  Defigns  of 
“  improving  and  recommending  the  Art  of  Gardening ;  and  withal. 


Great  Ruffel-ftreet,  over- 
againft  Montagu  Houfe, 
Feb.  io,  1725-1?. 


Tour  ajfeciionate  Friend  and  Brother , 


Will.  Whiston. 


N.B.  The  following  Tables  and  Calculation,  though  they  Ihew  the 
real  Difference  of  the  Sun’s  Meridian  Heat  in  different  Latitudes ;  yet  do 
not  account  for  the  greater  Number  of  Hours  of  the  Sun  being  above  the 
Horizon,  which  a  Northern  Latitude  has  more  than  a  Southern  one ; 
which  yet  is  to  my  prefent  Purpole  to  obferve.  I  lhall  only  therefore  in¬ 
form  the  Reader  in  general,  and  by  one  round  Number,  That  during  all 
the  Summer  Seafon  (the  Time  of  ripening  Fruits)  betwixt  the  Two  Equi¬ 
noxes,  there  are  no  lels  than  One  Hundred  Hours  of  Sunlhine  at  'Dur¬ 
ham,  more  than  there  are  at  Tlimouth ,  as  might  eafily  be  Ihewn  by  a 
particular  Table. 
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Tables  of  the  Quantity  of  the  Sun’s  Heat  at  Noon,  when  it  is  Ver¬ 
tical  ;  at  the  Summer  Solftice ;  the  two  Equinoxes ;  and  the  Sun’s 
Entrance  into  Taurus  and  Virgo ,  for  the  l'everal  Latitudes  from  440 
to  5  6°.  N.B.  The  Angles  arc  made  by  adding  the  Sun’s  Declination 
to  the  Elevation  of  the  Equator. 


‘ Degrees  of 
Latitude. 

L laces  Names. 

Heat , 
June  10. 

Heat,  Ap.  10. 
and  Aug.  iz. 

Heat,  Mar.  10. 
and  Sept.  iz. 

Vertical 

Sun. 

100 

100 

100 

44 

Montpelier. 

83 

60 

37 

45” 

8r 

5-8 

3  5 

46 

Lyons. 

79 

5* 

33 

47 

77 

5  4 

3i 

48 

Orleance. 

75 

29 

49 

Laris. 

73 

50 

27 

' 

The  Lizard. 

7i 

49 

26 

5 1 

69 

47 

*4 

5-1? 

London. 

68 

46 

23  1 

5* 

67 

45 

2-3 

Telvertoft. 

66 

44 

22  \ 

. ; 

6S 

43 

22 

Lincoln. 

6  4 

41 

21 

/  *4 

63 

4r 

20 

ss 

Newcafle. 

62 

38 

*9 

Edinburgh . 

60  j 

37  1 
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This  is  what  the  wife  Author  of  Nature  hath  contrived  for  us  ;  to  fetthat 
glorious  Body  of  Fire  at  luch  an  iminenfe  Diftance  from  us,  that  it  fhail 
only  warm  and  comfort ,  not  fcorch  and  burn  us  ;  as  it  certainly  would  do, 
were  our  Planet  placed  but  as  near  to  the  Sun  asVenus  and  Mercury  are, 
whofe  Inhabitants,  (for  doubtlefs  fuch  there  are)  by  the  fame  unerring 
Contriver  and  wife  Governor  of  the  Univerfe,  are  fo  formed  as  to  need 
and  require  a  {Longer  and  nearer  Influence  of  the  Sun.  Now,  that  what 
we  call  Heat  in  the  Sun  is  really  Fire ,  is  proved  by  fiich  an  eafy  and 
natural  Dcmonflration,  as  doth  in  a  fort  bring  the  Sun  nearer  to  us,  •viz . 

By 
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By  the  help  of  a  Burning-Glafs,  either  Convex  in  Dioptricks,  or  Concave 
in  Catoptricks,  we  colled:  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  into  a  narrow  Compafs  * 
and  according  to  the  Goodnefs,  Dimenfion,  and  exad  Polifh  thereof,  its 
burning  Influence  is  more  or  lefs  immediately  ftrong,  which  is  felt  in  a 
fmall  bright  Point  called  the  Focus ;  and  that  is  nearer  or  further  off  the 
Glafs,  according  to  the  different  Dimenfion  and  Figure  of  the  Glafs. 

From  a  late  Contrivance  of  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  for  multiply¬ 
ing  the  Glaffes,  and  making  their  feveral  Focus’s  meet  in  one,  we  are 
made  to  hope  for  great  Improvements.  But  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  relate 
here,  by  way  of  Illuftration,  what  we  find  in  the  'Thilofophical  Tranf 
aElions ,  No.  360.  of  the  feveral  Experiments  made  concerning  the  great 
Power  of  Mr.  Villette's  Burning  Concave ;  which  is  47  Inches  wide,  and 
round  to  a  Sphere  of  76  Inches  Radius,  its  Focus  being  about  38  Inches 
iftant  from  the  Vertex  of  the  Glafs.  Upon  Tryal  it  was  found,  that  a 
‘Diamond  weighing  four  Grains  loft  feven  eighths  of  its  Weight.  An 
Emerald  was  melted  into  a  Subftance  like  a  Turquois  Stone.  King  Wil¬ 
liam's  Copper  Half-penny  melted  in  10  Seconds ;  a  Silver  Six-pence  in 
feven  and  half ;  Tin  melted  in  three  ;  Caft  Iron  in  fixteen  ;  Slate  in  three ; 
Tile  in  four,  and  vitrified  thro’  in  eighty ;  Calculus  Humanus  in  two  ; 
Talk  began  to  calcine  in  forty ;  a  Fojjile-Shell  in  feven,  and  Chalk  even 
fled  away  in  twenty  three  Seconds. 

Thefe  Inftances  are  lufficient  to  fliew,  that  the  Sun  is  a  prodigious  im- 
menfe  Body  of  Fire ,  computed  to  contain  1x7 5 00  times  the  Quantity  of 
Matter  which  our  Earth  contains  ;  and  tho’  it  is  diflant  from  us  no  lefs 
than  81,000,000  Miles,  gives  Light  and  Heat  and  Fire  in  fuch  due  and 
regular  Proportions,  as  abundantly  anfwer  the  Purpofes  of  human  Life, 
and  ferve  to  aggrandize  the  Wifdom  and  Skill  of  the  All-wife  God  who 
created  all  Things,  and  to  anfwer  the  Ends  of  his  Providence ;  not  only 
in  this  little  World  of  ours,  but  in  thofe  many  other  and  greater  in  the 
remote  Diflances  of  the  Heavens.  Thus  the  Heavens  declare  the  Glory 
of  God,  and  the  Firmament  Jheweth  his  Handy -Work. 

The  genuine  and  comfortable  Effed:  of  this  glorious  Body  of  Fire ,  is 
Heat  ox.  Warmth  ;  which  in  a  due  Proportion  is  as  necefiary  to  Vegetation, 
as  Air  or  Earth  or  Water ;  and  indeed  the  total  Abfence  of  any  one  of 
them  is  Death.  By  reafon  of  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Sun’s  Rays  in  Winter, 
artificial  Heats  are  contrived  to  fuftain  fiich  tender  Plants  as  will  not  bear 
the  Severities  of  our  Cold ;  and  thus  we  tranflate  the  Climate  of  Italy 
into  England,  and  naturalize  almoft  every  fort  of  tender  Exotic,  by  the 
Help  of  Fire  and  Heat  contrived  by  Art,  to  fiipply  the  Abfence  of  the 
Sun. 

Altho’  it  be  difficult  to  fay  exactly  how  Heat  operates  in  Vegetation ; 
yet  thus  much  I  think  is  plain,  that  it  lets  in  Motion  the  Salts  of  the 
Earth,  and  thereby  prepares  the  Roots  and  Fibres  of  Plants  to  fetch  in 
and  imbibe  their  proper  terreflrial  Food.  The  early  and  cold  Dews, 
which  would  otherwiie  chill  and  flarve,  are  hereby  difpofod  to  cherifh 
and  enliven,  the  Branches  and  Leaves  of  Trees.  And  indeed,  the  whole 
Bufinefs  of  the  Circulation  of  Sap  and  Juices  is  begun  and  continued  by 
Heat ,  the  Abience  whereof  muft  be  Stagnation  ;  and  Stagnation  of  Juices 
in  Vegetables,  is  the  fame  as  the  Stagnation  of  Blood  in  Animals,  and  that 
is  Death. 

N.  B.  In  fpeaking  of  Fire  and  Heat ,  I  w’ould  not  be  thought  to  ex¬ 
clude  a  Subterranean  Fire ,  which  may  with  a  great  deal  of  Eafe  be  proved 
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to  be  a  reality,  and  nfeful  in  the  Growth  of  Plants.  This  drives  their 
Sap  and  Juices  to  the  Stent ;  and  when  they  are  there,  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun  performs  the  reft. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Gf  W  A  T  E  R. 


’■ AT E  R  is  a  mix’d  fluid  Body.  That  which  is  found 
in  Springs,  Rivers,  or  falls  from  the  Clouds  in  Rain,  is 
mix’d  with  Nitre ;  and  leldom  or  never  free  from 
earthy  Particles  more  or  lefs,  as  appears  by  daily  Ob- 
fervation  and  Experiments :  But  the  chief  Body  thereof, 
which  conftitutes  the  Sea  and  great  Ocean,  is  always  mixt 
with  a  great  degree  of  Salt. 

The  Conflituent  Parts  of  this  Fluid  feem  to  be  globular  and  hollow. 
If  Water  were  not  made  up  of  Bubbles  or  round  globular  Parts,  it  couid 
not  eaflly  be  conceived  to  be  a  Fluid ;  for  Things  that  have  many  Cor¬ 
ners  will  not  run  upon  a  gentle  Declivity  downwards ,  nothing  but  iome 
outward  Force  would  carry  them  on;  but  Things  that  arc  perfedfiy  round 
Will  not  lie  on  a  perfedt  iinooth  Place,  unlcfs  cxadtly  horizontal,  without 
having  one  Part  higher  than  another;  for  othenvife  one  Side  of  the  rom  d 
Thing  will  be  heavier  than  the  other,  which  puts  all  in  Motion,  and  lo 
fuccelfively  till  it  meets  with  Reflftance. 

If  the  watry  Particles  were  not  porous  and  hollow,  Water  might  be  as 
heavy  as  Gold  ;  whereas  Gold  and  Glafs  differ  in  their  Specifick  Gravity 
as  Seven  to  One.  And  it  is  demonftrablc  from  undoubted  Experiments, 
that  Weight  is  in  all  Bodies  proportionable  to  the  Quantity  of  Matter  in 
each,  there  being  an  equal  Propenflty,  if  I  may  lo  flrile  it,  of  all  Bodies 
whatfoever  towards  the  Earth’s  Center  ;  always  ienflble  when  the  Impedi¬ 
ment  of  the  Medium  is  removed  :  and  accordingly  all  Bodies  aclcend  in  va¬ 
cuo ,  be  they  never  fo  porous  or  compadt  in  Tcdfure,  with  equal  Velocity. 
It  follows  therefore,  that  there  is  feven  times  as  much  Matter  in  Gold  as  in 
a  Piece  of  Glals  of  the  fame  Magnitude,  and  coniequently  that  at  leaft 
fix  Parts  in  feven  in  the  Bulk  of  Glafs  mud  be  Vacuity  or  Hollownefs. 

Another  Quality  of  Water  is,  That  it  will  not  of  irfelf  ieparate  from 
Air ,  be  comprefled  or  crowded  clofer  in  its  natural  State,  as  Air  will. 
Indeed,  when  it  is  boiled  it  will  take  up  near  a  thirtieth  part  of  Space 
more  than  when  ready  to  freeze:  Not  that  it  will  then  be  comprefs’d  by 
outward  Force  more  than  before  ;  but  when  it  grows  cold,  it  w ill  fall  of 
itfelf,  as  Bubbles  in  boiling  Water  will  when  the  Water  cools 

Another  Quality  of  Water  is,  its  Freezing ;  for  it  will  turn  into  Ice, 
which  takes  up  more  room  :  For  altho’  hot  Water  takes  up  more  Space 
than  cold ,  as  hath  been  laid  ;  yet  Experience  fhews  that  Ice  will  lb  fwell, 
that  a  Bottle  of  Water  not  full,  will  be  more  than  full  when  frozen,  and 
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accordingly  the  dilated  Force  will  break  the  Bottle.  What  Ihould  be  the 
true  and  real  Caufe  of  this  Dilatation  and  Swelling  upon  extreme  Cold,  is 
not  fo  eafy  to  determine ;  only  I  fuppofe  it  a  vulgar  Error,  that  Ice  ever 
Jinks  in  Water:  For  by  certain  Experiments  it  is  about  an  eighth  Part 
lighter  than  Water,  and  confequently  mull  fwim.  This  Fad  is  made 
plain  by  diflblving  a  Piece  of  Ice  in  hot  Water  over  the  Fire,  where 
it  will  be  found  to  fwim  to  the  laft  Bit*  tho’  loot  Water  be  much  lighter 
than  cold. 

Some  ingenious  Men  have  thought  that  Nitre  flying  in  the  Air  adheres 
to  the  lmall  Bubbles  of  Water,  and  lo  fixes  them  into  Hail,  Snow  or  Ice; 
that  the  Nitre  in  the  Form  of  Wedges  flicks  between  the  Bubbles  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  fo  faflens  them  together.  This  indeed  (if  true)  would  make 
Water  take  up  more  Space,  and  anfwer  the  Difficulty  above :  But  then  it 
would  follow,  that  Ice ,  Snow  and  Hail ,  are  plentifully  impregnated  with 
Nitre,  and  of  confequence  the  Northern  Countries  fliould  abound  there¬ 
with  ;  which  yet  is  not  confirmed  by  any  Experience,  and  it  is  plain  we 
have  moft  of  our  Salt-Petre  out  of  the  South:  Neither  doth  it  appear  by 
any  Experiments  in  diffolving  Snpw,  and  boiling  it  away*  that  any  Nitre 
remains. 

If  it  fliould  be  asked,  what  Good  Snow  doth  to  the  Earth?  it  may  be 
anfwered,  That  it  keeps  it  from  external  Cold,  as  well  as  the  Plants 
which  grow  in  it.  And  altho’  as  yet  it  cannot  be  difeovered  that  it  con¬ 
veys  any  Nitre  with  it  in  falling ;  yet  by  its  Porofity  it  may  imbibe  fome, 
while  it  lieth  on  the  Earth.  The  great  Ule  of  Rain  and  Dews  to  moiften 
and  refrelli  the  Earth,  and  to  add  to  the  Maturity  of  Vegetables,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  any  particular  mention  here;  becaufe  indeed  Nitre  it 
felf,  fo  effentially  neceflary  to  Vegetation,  cannot  exert  its  Qualities,  nor 
be  put  in  Motion  without  it. 

Another  Quality,  more  than  what  I  have  already  fpoken  of,  is  the 
Volatility  of  Water  :  But  this  may  without  difficulty  be  apprehended, 
by  confidering  that  globular  Parts  touch  one  another  but  in  Points  ;  and 
Water  having  but  little  glutinous  Matter  in  it,  the  Globes  or  Bubbles  may 
be  very  thin  and  light,  and  fo  eafily  fly  away  by  the  leaft  Force  of  Fire 
or  Heat.  For  the  like  Reafon  Spirits  fly  fooner  than  Water,  having  thofe 
Qualities  of  Thinnefs  and  Lightnefs  in  much  higher  Perfection. 

If  it  fhould  be  thought  that  the  aforegoing  Definition  of  IV at er  is  too 
fliort,  and  therefore  defective ;  I  would  add  here,  that  when  pure,  it  is 
a  Fluid,  not  only  volatile,  but  void  of  all  Savour  and  Tafle.  The  Rea¬ 
fon  may  be,  becaufe  its  flexible  Parts  flip  gently  over  the  *  Tongue,  and 
are  not  fliarp  enough  to  prick  the  Nerves  and  affeCt  the  Tafle.  But  this 
Is  to  be  underflood  of  pure  Water,  void  of  all  kind  of  Salt,  fuch  as 
diflilled  Water  is,  and  next,  that  of  Rain  :  For  the  moft  wholefome 
Fountain- Water  often  derives  fomething  of  Saltnels  from  the  Earth, 
Moreover,  if  pure,  it  is  alfo  without  Smell ;  for  the  purer  any  Water  is, 
the  lefs  Smell  it  hath:  For  the  Reafon  why  the  Particles  donor  prick  the 
Tongue,  may  likewife  be  the  Reafon  why  they  do  not  affed  the  Smell. 
The  Flexibility  and  Smoothnefs  of  Water  is  alfo  fiich,  that  they  cannot 
pierce  the  OlfaCtory  Nerves.  Fountain-Water  has  indeed  fome  Smell;  but 
then  it  is  a  fign  that  fuch  Water  is  not  pure. 

The  other  Part  of  the  Definition  of  Water,  is,  that  it  probably  con- 
fifls  of  fmall,  hard,  porous,  fpherical  Particles,  of  equal  Diameters,  and 
equal  fpecific  Gravities :  That  there  are  alfo  between  them  Spaces  fo  large, 
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and  ranged  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  pervious  on  all  Sides.  Their 
Smoothnefs  accounts  for  their  Hiding  eafily  over  the  Surface  of  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  their  Sphericity  keeps  them  from  touching  one  another  in  more 
Points  than  one  ;  and  by  both  thefe,  their  Fri&ion  in  biding  over  each 
other  is  made  very  finall  and  cafy. 

Butbecaufe  the  Operation  and  Ufe  of  Water  in  the  bufinefs  of  Vegetation, 
is  of  fome  Confcquence  to  be  well  underftood  ;  T  purpofe  to  let  it  in  a  Light 
already  given  us  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  IVoodward ,  whole 
Experiments  have  been  exaeft  and  regular,  and  his  Obfervations  drawn 
from  them  allowed  to  be  juft  and  rational.  Both  his  Obfervations  and 
Experiments  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Philofophical  Tran  faff  ions.  No.  159. 
And  altho’  fcvcral  late  Writers  have  tranferibed  them  for  a  more  diffufive 
Knowledge;  yet  I  think  no  Syftcm  of  Vegetables  Ihould  want  them: 
And  until  others  of  Lcifurc  and  Ingenuity  lhall  think  fit  to  oblige  the 
World  with  more  and  further  Experiments  and  Oblcrvations  thereon,  wc 
may  well  be  content  with  thefe,  as  founded  on  Realon,  as  well  as  Expe¬ 
rience. 

The  Experiments  and  Facfts  of  Plants  fet  in  Waters  of  different  Na¬ 
tures  and  in  different  Scafons,  1  fhall  not  repeat;  becaufe  the  Obfena- 
tions  and  Reafonings  deduced  from  them  will  occafionally  explain  them : 
And  thole  who  are  more  curious  may  eafily  have  rccourfe  to  the  Treatifie 
it  felf,  which  hath  hitherto  given  univerfal  Satisfaction. 

Obfervation  I  In  Plants  of  the  fame  kind ,  the  left  they  are  in  Bulky 
the  fmaller  Quantity  of  the  fluid  Mafs  in  which  they  are  fet ,  is  drawn 
off ;  the  TDifpendium  of  it  where  the  Mafs  is  of  equal  Thicknefs ,  be¬ 
ing  pretty  nearly  proportioned  to  the  Bulk  of  the  Plant. 

Thus  the  Plant  in  the  Glafs  marked  A  that  weighed  27  Grains,  drew 
off  but  2^58  Grains  of  the  Fluid;  and  that  Plant  in  B  that  weighed  28 
Ounces  and  a  quarter,  took  up  but  3004  Grains  of  the  Fluid:  Whereas 
that  Plant  in  H  that  weighed  127  Grains,  took  up  14190  Grains  of  the 
liquid  Mafs.  The  Water  feems  to  afeend  up  the  Vcffels  of  Plants  much 
after  the  fame  manner  as  up  a  Filter  :  and  it  is  no  ftrange  thing  that  a  larger 
Filter  biould  draw  ofF  more  Water  than  a  lcffer  one;  or  that  a  Plant  that 
hath  more  and  larger  Vedcls,  fhould  take  up  a  greater  fhare  of  the  Fluid 
in  which  it  is  fet,  than  one  that  hath  fewer  and  fmaller  ones  can.  This 
is  not  noted  as  a  thing  very  confiderable  in  it  felf;  but  chieby  in  regard 
to  what  is  to  be  offered  anon,  and  that  it  maybe  feen  that  in  other  Col¬ 
lations  of  Things  a  due  Allowance  has  been  made  for  this  Difference. 

Obfervation  II.  The  much  greater  Part  of  the  fluid  Mafs  that  is  flrft 
drawn  off  and  conveyed  into  the  Plants  doth  not  fettle  ?ior  abide  there , 
but  paffes  thro '  the  Pores  of  them  and  is  exhaled  up  into  the  Atmo- 
fphere. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  Water  in  thefe  Experiments  afeended  only  thro’ 
the  Velfels  of  the  Plants:  The  Glades  F  and  G,  which  had  no  Plants  in 
them,  (tho’  they  were  difpoled  in  the  like  manner  as  the  reft  were)  re¬ 
mained  at  the  end  of  the  Experiment  as  at  firft,  and  none  of  the  Water 
was  gone  off:  And  it  is  ascertain,  that  the  greateftPart  of  it  bics  off  from 
the  Plant  into  the  Atmofphere.  The  lead:  Proportion  of  the  Water  ex¬ 
pended,  was  to  the  Augmentation  of  the  Plant  as  4  6  or  j  0  to  1 ;  and  in 
l'ome  the  Water  drawn  off  was  100,  200,  nay  in  one  above  700  times 
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as  much  as  the  Plant  had  received  Addition.  This  fo  continual  an  Emil- 
fion  and  Detachment  of  Water  in  lb  great  plenty  from  the  Parts  of  Plants, 
affords  a  manifeft  Reafon,  why  thofc  Countries  which  abound  with 
Trees,  and  the  larger  Vegetables  clpecially,  lhould  be  very  obnoxious  to 
Damps,  great  Humidity  in  the  Air,  and  more  frequent  Rains,  than  others 
which  are  more  open  and  free. 

The  great  Moifture  in  the  Air  was  a  great  Annoyance  to  thofe  who 
firft  fettled  in  America ,  which  then  was  much  overgrown  with  Woods 
and  Groves :  But  as  they  were  burnt  and  deftroyed,  to  make  room  for 
Habitations  and  the  Culture  of  the  Earth,  the  Air  mended  and  cleared 
up  apace,  and  became  of  a  Temper  much  more  dry  and  lerene  than 
before. 

Nor  doth  this  Humidity  go  off  pure  and  alone;  but  ufually  carries  out 
along  with  it  many  Parts  of  the  lame  Nature,  whereof  the  Plants  thro’ 
which  it  paftes  do  confift.  It  is  true ,  the  Craffer  are  not  fo  eafily 
born  up  into  the  Atmolphere,  but  are  ulually  depofited  on  the  Surface  of 
the  Flowers,  Leaves,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Plants.  Hence  are  produced 
our  Mannaes,  our  Honeys,  and  other  gummous  Exludations  of  Vegeta¬ 
bles.  But  the  finer  and  lighter  the  Parts  are,  with  fo  much  the  greater 
eale  they  are  lent  up  into  the  Atmolphere,  and  thence  are  conveyed  to 
our  Organs  of  Smelling  by  the  Air  we  draw  in  by  Relpiration ;  and  are 
either  pleafant  or  offenfive,  beneficent  or  injurious  to  us,  according  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Plants  from  whence  they  arile. 

And  fince  thefe  owe  their  Rife  to  the  Water  which  afeends  out  of  the 
Earth  thro’  the  Bodies  of  Plants,  we  cannot  be  far  to  feek  for  the  Caule 
why  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  Air,  and  we  find  a  greater  Quantity 
of  Odours  exhaling  from  Vegetables  in  warm  humid  Seafons,  than  in  any 
other  whatever. 

Obfervation  III.  A  great  Tart  of  the  Terreftrial  Matter  that  is  mixt 
•with  the  IV at er  afeends  up  into  the  ‘Plant  as  well  as  the  Water. 

There  was  much  more  Terreftrial  Matter,  at  the  end  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment,  in  the  Water  of  the  Glades  F  and  G  that  had  no  Plants  in  them, 
than  in  thole  that  had  Plants.  The  Garden-Mould  in  the  Glades  K  and 
L  was  confidcrably  diminilhed  and  carried  oft.  Nay,  the  Terreftrial  and 
Vegetable  Matter  was  born  up  in  the  Tubes  filled  with  Sand,  Cotton, 
&c.  and  in  that  Quantity  as  to  be  evident  even  to  Senfe.  And  the  Bo¬ 
dies  in  the  Cavities  of  the  other  Tubes,  which  had  their  lower  Ends 
immerfed  in  Water,  wherein  Saffron ,  Cochineal ,  &c.  had  been  infufed, 
were  tinged  with  yellow,  purple ,  &c. 

If  it  may  be  permitted  to  look  abroad  awhile  toward  the  Shores  and 
Parts  within  the  Verge  of  the  Sea,  there  will  be  found  a  large  Scene  of 
Plants,  that  along  with  the  Vegetable  take  up  the  mere  Mineral  Matter 
alio ;  fuch  as  Sea  'Pur fains,  the  fever al  Sorts  of  Algas,  Samphires  and 
other  Marine  Plants.  Thele  contain  common  Sea  Salt,  which  is  all  one 
with  the  Fojfile,  in  luch  Plenty,  as  not  only  to  be  plainly  diftinguilhed 
on  the  Palate,  but  may  be  drawn  forth  from  them  in  confiderable  Quan¬ 
tities;  and  fome  affirm  that  there  are  Plants  found  that  will  yield  Nitre 
and  other  Mineral  Salts. 

As  to  Vegetable  Matter,  it  is  manifeft  how  apt  and  how  much  diT 
poled  it  is  (being  fo  very  fine  and  light)  to  attend  Water  in  all  its  Mo¬ 
tions,  and  to  follow  it  into  each  of  its  Recedes ;  not  only  from  the  In- 
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fiances  that  have  been  alleged  above,  but  from  many  others.  If  you 
percolate  it  with  all  the  Care  imaginable,  if  you  filter  it  with  never  lo 
many  Filtrations,  yet  there  will  remain  fome  Terrellrial  Matter:  It  is 
true,  the  Fluid  will  be  thinner  every  time  than  other,  and  more  difen- 
gaged  from  the  fame  Matter,  but  never  wholly  free  and  clear.  I  have  fil¬ 
tered  Water  thro’  fcveral  wholly  free  and  clear  Sheets  of  thick  Paper,  and 
after  that  thro’  very  dole  and  fine  Cloath  twelve  times  doubled,  nay 
have  done  this  over  and  over  again,  and  yet  after  all  there  was  a  confi- 
dcrable  Quantity  of  this  Matter  dilcoverable  in  the  Water. 

Now  if  it  pafies  thus  thro’  Interfliccs  that  are  fo  very  fmall  and  fine 
along  with  the  Water,  it  is  lefs  ftrange  it  fhould  attend  it  in  its  Pafiage 
thro’  the  Duds  and  VcfTcls  of  Plants.  It  is  true,  that  filtering  and  didd¬ 
ling  of  Water  does  intercept  and  make  it  quit  fome  of  the  earthy 
Matter  it  was  before  impregnated  with ;  but  then  that  which  after  this 
continues  with  the  Water  is  fine  and  light,  and  confequently  luch  as  in  a 
peculiar  manner  is  fit  for  the  Growth  and  Nouriihment  of  Vegetables. 
And  this  is  the  Cafe  of  Rain-Water. 

The  Quantity  of  Terrellrial  Matter  that  it  bears  up  into  the  Atmo- 
fphere  is  not  great ;  but  that  which  it  doth  bear  up  is  mainly  of  that 
light  kind  of  Vegetable  Matter,  and  that  too  perfedly  difiolvcd  and  re¬ 
duced  to  fingle  Corpufcles,  all  fit  to  enter  the  Tubules  and  Vefiels  of 
Plants:  And  upon  this  Account  it  is  that  Rain-Water  is  fo  fertile  and 
prolific. 

The  Reafon  why  in  this  Propofition  I  fay,  that  only  a  great  Rart  of 
the  Terrellrial  Matter  that  is  mixt  with  the  Water  afeends  up  with  it  in¬ 
to  the  Plant  is,  becaufe  all  of  it  cannot.  The  Mineral  Matter  is  a  great 
deal  of  it,  not  only  grols  and  ponderous,  but  fcabrous  and  inflexible ,  and 
fo  not  difpofed  to  enter  the  Pores  of  the  Roots.  And  a  great  many  of 
the  fimple  Vegetable  Particles  dofby  degrees  unite  and  form,  fome  of 
them,  finall  Clods  and  MolecaU ,  fuch  as  before  mentioned  in  H,  K,  and 
L,  flicking  to  the  Extremities  of  the  Roots  of  thole  Plants :  Others  of 
them  intangle  in  a  more  loofe  manner,  and  form  the  Nubecula?  and  great 
Bodies  that  are  commonly  obferved  in  flagnant  Water.  When  thefe  are 
thus  conjoined,  they  arc  too  big  to  enter  the  Pores  which  they  might 
have  done  fingly. 

Thofe  Perfons  who  are  converfant  in  Agriculture,  will  eafily  fiibmit 
to  this.  They  are  well  aware,  that  tho*  their  Earth  be  never  fo  rich 
and  good,  and  fo  fit  for  the  Produ&ion  of  Corn  and  other  Vegetables, 
yet  unlefs  the  Parts  of  it  be  ieparate  and  loofe,  little  will  come  of  it.  It 
is  therefore  upon  this  account  that  they  bellow  the  Pains  they  do  in  the 
Culture  of  it,  plowing,  harrowing,  and  breaking  the  clodded  Lumps  of 
Earth.  It  is  the  lame  way  that  Sea  Salt,  Nitre  and  other  Salts  pro¬ 
mote  Vegetation.  I  am  lorry  I  cannot  liiblcribe  to  the  Opinion  of  thole 
learned  Gentlemen,  who  imagine  that  Nitre  is  clfential  to  Plants,  and 
that  nothing  is  adled  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  without  it:  For  by  all 
the  Trials  I  have  been  able  to  make,  the  Thing  is  quite  other  wile.  But 
this.  Nitre  and  other  Salts  certainly  do  ;  they  loofen  the  Earth  and  fepa- 
rate  the  concreted  Parts  of  it,  and  by  that  means  fit  and  difpofe  them 
to  be  affixmed  by  the  Water,  and  carried  up  into  the  Seed  or  Plant  for  its 
Formation  and  Augment. 

There  is  no  body  but  mull  obferve  how  apt  all  Sorts  of  Salts  arc  to 
be  wrought  upon  by  Moilture ;  how  eafily  they  liquate  and  run  with  it ; 
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and  when  thefe  drawn  are  off,  and  have  deferted  the  Lumps  wherewith  they 
were  incorporated,  thole  muft  moulder  immediately,  and  fall  afunder  of 
courfe.  The  hardelt  Stone,  if  it  happen,  as  it  frequently  doth,  to  have 
any  Salt  intermixed  with  the  Sand  of  which  it  confifts ;  upon  being  ex- 
poled  to  an  humid  Air,  in  a  Ihort  time  diffolves  and  crumbles  all  to  Pieces: 
And  much  more  will  clodded  Earth  and  Clay,  which  are  not  near  of  io 
compact  and  folid  a  Conftitution  as  Stone  is. 

The  lame  way  likewife  it  is,  that  Lime  is  ferviceable  in  this  Affair. 
The  Husbandman  faith  of  it,  that  it  does  not  fatten ,  but  only  mellow 
the  Ground :  By  which  they  mean,  that  it  doth  not  contain  any  thing  in 
it  felf  that  is  of  the  fame  Nature  with  the  Vegetable  Mould,  or  afford 
any  Matter  lit  for  the  Formation  of  Plants ;  but  meerly  foftens  and  re¬ 
laxes  the  Earth,  and  by  that  means  renders  it  more  capable  of  entring 
the  Seeds  and  Vegetables  fet  in  it,  in  order  to  their  Nouriihment,  than 
otherwile  it  would  have  been.  The  Properties  of  Lime  are  well  known, 
and  how  apt  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  Ferment  and  Commotion  by  Water  ; 
nor  can  fuch  Commotion  ever  happen  when  Lime  is  mixt  with  Earth, 
however  hard  and  clodded  that  may  be,  without  opening  and  loofening 
of  it. 

Oblervation  IV.  The  Riant  is  more  or  lefs  nourijhed  and  augmented , 
in  proportion  as  the  Water  in  “which  it  jtands  contains  a  greater  or 
fmaller  Quantity  of  proper  Terrefrial  Matter  in  it. 

The  Truth  of  this  Proportion  is  fo  eminently  dilcernable  thro’  the 
whole  Procels  of  thele  Trials,  that  I  think  no  doubt  can  be  made  of 
it.  The  Mint  in  the  Glafs  C  was  much  of  the  fame  Bulk  and  Weight 
with  thole  in  A  and  B ;  but  the  Water  in  which  that  was,  being  River - 
Water ,  which  was  apparently  more  ftored  with  Terreltrial  Matter  than 
the  Spring  or  Rain-Water ,  wherein  they  flood,  were;  it  had  thriven  to 
almoft  double  the  Bulk  that  either  of  them  had,  and  with  a  lels  Expence 
of  Water  too.  So,  in  like  manner,  the  Mint  in  L,  in  whofe  Water  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  good  Garden-Mould  had  been  dilTolved,  tho’  it  had  the  Diladvan- 
tage  to  be  lefs  when  it  was  firft  fet  than  either  of  the  Mints  H  or  I, 
the  Water  of  which  was  the  very  lame  with  that  in  L,  but  had  not  any 
of  the  Earth  mixt  with  it ;  yet  in  a  Ihort  time  the  Plant  not  only  over¬ 
took,  but  much  outftript  thofe,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Experiment  was 
very  conflderably  bigger  and  heavier  than  either  of  them. 

Alio  the  Mint  in  N,  tho’  it  was  lels  at  firft  than  that  in  M,  being  let 
in  that  turbid  thick  feculent  Water  that  remained  behind ,  after  that 
wherein  M  was  fet  was  diftilled  olF,  had  in  the  End  more  than  double 
its  original  Weight  and  Bulk,  and  received  above  twice  the  additional  En- 
creafe  which  that  in  M  had  done,  which  flood  in  the  thinner  diftilled 
Water ;  and,  which  is  as  confiderable,  had  not  drawn  off  half  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water  which  that  had.  The  Reafon  why,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Article,  I  limit  the  proportion  of  the  Augment  of  the  Plant  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  proper  Terreftrial  Matter  in  the  Water,  is,  becaufe  All,  even 
the  Vegetable  Matter,  to  lay  nothing  of  the  Mineral ,  is  not  proper  for 
the  Nouriihment  of  every  Plant. 

There  may  be,  and  doubtlefs  there  are,  fome  Parts  that  are  much  alike 
in  different  Species  of  Plants,  and  fo  owe  their  Supply  to  the  fame  com¬ 
mon  Matter  ;  but  it  is  plain  all  cannot.  And  there  are  other  Parts  fo  dif¬ 
fering,  that  it  is  no  ways  credible  that  they  Ihould  be  formed  all  out  of 
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the  lame  Sort  of  Corpufcles.  So  far  from  it,  that  there  want  not  good  In* 
dications  (as  we  lhall  fee  by  and  by)  that  every  Kind  of  Vegetable  requires 
a  peculiar  and  fpecific  Matter  for  its  Formation  and  Nourilhment ;  yea, 
each  Part  of  the"  fame  Vegetable  doth  lb,  and  there  arc  very  many  and 
different  Ingredients  that  go  to  the  Compofition  of  the  lame  individual 
Plant. 

If  therefore  the  Soil,  wherein  any  Vegetable  or  Seed  is  planted,  con¬ 
tains  all  or  molt  of  thele  Ingredients,  and  thole  in  due  Quantity,  it  will 
grow  and  thrive  there,  otherwife  it  will  not.  If  there  be  not  as  many 
•  Sorts  of  Corpuicles  as  are  requifite  for  the  Conffitution  of  the  main  and 
elfential  Parts  of  the  Plant,  it  will  not  prolper  at  all.  If  there  be  thele, 
and  not  liifficient  Plenty,  it  will  flarve,  and  never  arrive  at  its  natural 
Stature  :  or  if  there  be  any  the  lefs  necelfary  and  elfential  Corpuicles 
wanting,  there  will  be  lorne  Failure  in  the  Plant.  It  will  be  defective  in 
Tape,  in  Smell ,  in  Colour \  or  lome  other  way.  But  tho’  a  Trad:  of 
Land  may  happen  not  to  contain  Matter  proper  for  the  Conffitution  of 
lome  one  particular  Kind  of  Plant,  yet  it  may  for  feveral  others,  and 
thole  much  differing  among  themfelves.  The  Vegetative  Particles  are 
commixt  and  blended  in  the  Earth,  with  all  the  Diverfity  and  Variety 
as  well  as  all  the  Uncertainty  conceivable.  I  have  given  lome  Inti¬ 
mations  of  this  elfewhere,  *  and  lhall  not  repeat  them  here ;  but  hope 
in  due  time  to  put  them  into  a  much  better  Light  than  that  they  there 
Hand  in. 

It  is  not  poffible  to  imagine  how  one  uniform  homogeneous  Matter, 
having  its  Principles  or  organical  Parts  all  of  the  fame  Subftance ,  Conjli- 
tution,  Magnitude ,  Figure  and  Gravity ,  Ihould  ever  conflitute  Bodies  lo 
egregioufly  unlike  in  all  thofe  Relpedts,  as  Vegetables  of  different  Kinds 
are,  nay  even  as  the  different  Parts  of  the  lame  Vegetable;  that  one 
fliould  carry  a  rejinous ,  another  a  milky ,  a  third  a  yellow,  a  fourth  a  red 
Juice  in  its  Veins:  One  afford  a  fragrant,  another  an  offenjive  Smell; 
one  be  fweet  to  the  Tafle,  another  bitter,  acid,  acerb,  aiijtere,  &c.  that 
one  Ihould  be  nourijhing,  another  poifonous  ;  one  purging,  another  ajir in- 
gent.  In  brief,  that  there  fliould  be  that  vaft  Difference  in  them  in  their 
leveral  Conflitutions,  Makes,  Properties  and  Effedls,  and  yet  all  arile 
from  the  very  lame  Sort  of  Matter,  would  be  very  flrange.  And  fo 
note  that,  by  the  by,  this  Argument  makes  equally  ftrong  againfl  thofe, 
who  fuppofe  meer  JVater  the  Matter  out  of  which  all  Bodies  arc 
formed. 

The  Cataputia  in  the  Glafs  F  received  but  very  little  Encrcafc,  only 
three  Grains  and  a  half,  all  the  while  it  Hood,  tho’  a^oi  Grains  of  Water 
were  fpent  upon  it.  I  will  not  fay  the  Reafon  was,  becaufe  that  Water 
did  not  contain  in  it  Matter  fit  and  proper  for  the  Nourilhment  of  that 
peculiar  and  remarkable  Plant.  No,  it  may  be  the  Water  was  not  a  pro¬ 
per  Medium  for  it  to  grow  in,  and  we  know  there  arc  very  many  Plants 
that  will  not  thrive  in  it.  Too  much  of  that  Liquor  in  lome  Plants  may 
probably  hurry  the  Terreflrial  Matter  thro’ their  Vclfcls  too  fall,  for  them 
to  arrefl  and  lay  hold  of  it.  Be  that  as  it  will,  ’tis  moll  certain  there  are 
peculiar  Soils  that  fuit  particular  Plants.  In  England ,  Cherries  arc  ob¬ 
served  to  liiccecd  befl  in  Kent ;  Apples  in  Here for djhir e  ;  Saffron  in  Cam- 
bridgejhire ;  fV oad  in  two  or  three  of  our  Midland  Counties  ;  and  Tea¬ 
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zles  in  Somcrfctfbire.  This  is  an  Obfervation  that  hath  held  in  all  Parts, 
and  indeed  in  all  Ages  of  the  World.  The  moil  antient  Writers  of  Hub 
bandry  took  Notice  of  it,  and  are  not  wanting  in  their  Rules  for  making 
choice  of  Soils  luited  to  the  Nature  of  each  Kind  of  Vegetable  they 
thought  valuable  or  worth  propagating. 

But,  which  is  a  further  Proof  of  what  I  am  here  endeavouring  to  ad¬ 
vance,  that  Soil  that  is  once  proper  and  fit  for  the  Production  of  fome 
one  Sort  of  Vegetable,  does  not  ever  continue  to  be  fo.  No,  in  Trad  of 
Time  it  lofes  that  Property;  but  fooner  in  fome  Lands,  and  later  in 
others.  This  is  what  All  who  are  converfant  in  thefe  Things  know  very 
Well.  If  Wheat ,  for  Example,  be  fown  upon  a  Trad  of  Land  that  is 
proper  for  that  Grain,  the  firft  Crop  will  lucceed  very  well,  and  perhaps 
the  fecond  and  the  third,  as  long  as  the  Ground  is  in  Heart,  as  the 
Farmers  fpeak ;  but  in  a  few  Years  it  will  produce  no  more,  if  low’d  with 
that  Corn.  Some  other  Grain  indeed  it  may,  as  Barley :  And  after  this 
hath  been  fowed  fo  often,  that  the  Land  can  bring  forth  no  more  of  the 
fame,  it  may  afterward  yield  good  Oats ;  and  perhaps  Beafe  after  them. 
At  length  it  will  become  barren;  the  Vegetative  Matter  that  at  firft  it 
abounded  withal  being  educed  forth  of  it  by  thofe  fucceftive  Crops,  and 
moft  of  it  borne  off. 

Each  Sort  of  Grain  takes  forth  that  peculiar  Matter  that  is  proper  for  its 
own  Nourifhment.  Firft  the  Wheat  draws  off'  thofe  Particles  that  fliit 
the  Body  of  that  Plant,  the  reft  lying  all  quiet  and  undifturbed  the  while. 
And  when  the  Earth  has  yielded  up  all  them,  thofe  that  are  proper  for 
Barley ,  a  different  Grain,  remain  ftill  behind,  till  the  fucceftive  Crops  of 
that  Corn  fetch  them  forth  too  :  And  fo  the  Oats  and  Beafe  in  their  turn  ; 
till  in  fine  all  is  carried  off,  and  the  Earth  in  great  meafure  drained  of 
that  Sort  of  Matter. 

After  all  which,  that  very  TraCt  of  Land  may  be  brought  to  produce 
another  Series  of  the  fame  Vegetables;  but  never  till  it  is  iiipplied  with  a 
new  Fund  of  Matter  of  like  Sort  with  that  it  at  firft  contained.  This 
Supply  is  made  feveral  Ways:  By  the  Ground’s  lying  Fallow  for  fome 
Time,  till  the  Rain  has  poured  down  a  frefli  Stock  upon  it;  or  by  the 
Tiller’s  Care  in  manuring  it.  And  for  further  Evidence  that  this  Supply 
is  really  of  like  Sort,  we  need  only  refled:  a  while  upon  thofe  Manures, 
that  are  found  by  conftant  Experience  beft  to  promote  Vegetation,  and 
the  Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Earth.  Thefe  are  chiefly  either  Parts  of  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  or  of  Animals  which  indeed  either  derive  their  own  Nourifhment 
immediately  from  Vegetable  Bodies,  or  from  other  Animals  that  do  fo. 
In  particular,  the  Blood ,  Brine,  and  Excrements  of  Animals,  Shavings 
of  Floras  and  Hoofs  ;  Hair,  W ooll.  Feathers,  calcined  Shells,  Lees  of 
Wine  and  of  Beer;  AJhes  of  all  Sorts  of  Vegetable  Bodies,  Leaves, 
Straw,  Roots  and  Stubble,  turned  into  the  Earth,  by  Plowing,  or  other- 
wife  to  rot,  and  diffolve  there :  Thefe,  I  fay,  are  our  beft  Manures  ;  and, 
being  Vegetable  Subftances,  when  refunded  back  again  into  the  Earth, 
ferve  for  the  Formation  of  other  like  Bodies. 

Not  wholly  to  confine  our  Thoughts  to  the  Fields  ;  let  us  look  a  while 
into  our  Gardens ,  where  we  fhall  meet  with  ftill  further  Confirma¬ 
tions  of  the  fame  Thing.  The  Trees ,  Shrubs,  and  Herbs,  cultivated  in 
Thefe,  after  they  have  continued  in  one  Station,  till  they  have  derived 
thence  the  greater  Part  of  the  Matter  fit  for  their  Augment,  will  decay 
and  degenerate,  unlefs  either  frefli  Earth  or  fome  fit  Manure  be  apply’d 
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unto  them.  ’Tis  true,  they  may  maintain  thcmfelves  there  for  foine 
Time,  by  lending  forth  Roots  further  and  further  to  a  great  Extent  all 
round  to  fetch  in  more  remote  Provifion ;  but  at  laft,  all  will  fail,  and 
they  mull  either  have  a  frelh  Supply  brought  to  them,  or  they  thcm¬ 
felves  be  removed  and  tranlplanted  to  fome  Flace  better  furniihed  with 
Matter  for  their  Subfiflcnce.  And  accordingly,  Gardeners  obferve  that 
Plants  that  have  flood  a  great  while  in  a  Place,  have  longer  Roots  than 
ufual ;  Part  of  which  they  cut  olf  when  they  tranfplant  them  to  a  frelh 
Soil,  as  now^  not  of  any  further  Ufe  to  them. 

All  thefe  Inflances,  to  pafs  over  a  great  many  others  that  might  be  al¬ 
leged,  point  forth  a  particular  Terrellrial  Matter,  and  not  Water,  for  the 
Subject  to  which  Plants  owe  their  Encreafe.  Were  it  Water  only,  there 
would  be  no  Need  of  Manures,  or  of  tranlplanting  them  from  Place  to 
Place.  The  Rain  falls  in  all  Places  alike:  In  this  Field  and  in  that  in¬ 
differently  :  In  one  Side  of  an  Orchard  or  Garden,  as  well  as  another : 
Nor  could  there  be  any  Realon  why  a  Trad:  of  Land  Ihould  yield 
Wheat  one  Year,  and  not  the  next,  fince  the  Rain  fliovvers  down  alike 
in  each. 

Obfervation  V.  Vegetables  are  not  formed  of  JVater ,  but  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Terr ef rial  Matter. 

It  hath  been  ihewn,  that  there  is  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  this  Mat¬ 
ter  contained  both  in  Rain,  Spring  and  River  Water;  that  the  much 
greater  Part  of  the  fluid  Mafs  that  aicends  up  into  Plants,  does  not  fettle 
or  abide  there,  but  paffes  thro’  the  Pores  of  them,  and  exhales  up  into 
the  Atmoiphere :  That  a  great  Part  of  the  Terreflrial  Matter  mixt  with 
the  Water  paffes  up  into  the  Plant  along  with  it  ;  and  that  the  Plant 
is  more  or  lels  augmented,  in  Proportion  as  the  Water  contains  a  greater 
or  finaller  Quantity  of  that  Matter.  From  all  which  wre  may  very  rca- 
fonably  infer,  that  Earth ,  and  not  Water ,  is  the  Matter  that  conflitutes 
Vegetables.  The  Plant  in  E  drew  up  into  it  2701  Grains  of  the  fluid 
Mals,  and  yet  had  received  but  three  Grains  and  a  half  Encreafe  from 
all  that.  The  Mint  inL,  tho’  it  had  at  firfl  the  Difadvantage  to  be  much 
Ids  than  that  in  I,  yet  being  let  in  Water  wherein  Earth  was  plentifully 
mixt,  and  that  in  I  only  in  Water  without  any  fuch  additional  Earth,  it 
had  vaflly  out-grown  the  other,  weighing  at  laft  145  Grains  more  than 
that  did,  and  lo  having  gained  about  twice  as  much  as  that  had.  In  like 
manner,  that  in  K,  tho’  it  was  a  great  deal  lefs  when  put  in,  than  that  in 
I,  and  alfo  was  impaired  and  offended  by  Infedls ;  yet  being  planted  in 
Water  wherein  Earth  w'as  diffolved,  (whereas  the  Water  wherein  I  flood 
had  none,)  it  not  only  overtook,  but  confiderably  furpafled  the  other, 
weighing  at  leafl  19  Grains  more  than  that  in  I ;  and  yet  had  not  expended 
fo  much  Water  as  that  by  above  2400  Grains.  The  Plant  in  N,  tho’  at 
firfl  a  great  deal  lefs  than  that  in  M ;  yet  being  fet  in  the  foul  crafs  Wa¬ 
ter,  that  wras  left  in  the  Still ,  after  that  in  which  M  wras  let  was  drawn 
off,  in  Conclufion  had  gained  in  Weight  above  double  w  hat  that  in  the 
finer  and  thinner  Water  had.  The  Proportion  of  the  Augment  of  that 
Plant  that  throve  mofl,  was  to  the  fluid  Mals  fpent  upon  it  as  1  to  4 6. 
In  others  it  was  but  as  1  to  6 o,  100  and  200.  Nay,  in  the  Cataputia 
it  was  but  as  1  to  714.  The  Mint  in  B  took  up  39  Grains  of  Water  a 
Day,  one  Day  with  another,  wrhich  was  much  more  than  the  whole 
Weight  of  the  Plant  originally:  And  yet  with  all  this  it  gained  not  one 
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fourth  of  a  Grain  a  Day  in  Weight.  Nay,  that  in  H  took  up  25*3  Grains 
a  Day  of  the  Fluid,  which  was  near  twice  as  much  as  its  original  Weight, 
it  weighing  when  firft  fet  in  the  Water  but  1x7  Grains  ;  and  after  all, 
the  daily  Encreafe  of  the  Plant  was  no  more  than  x  f  -6  Grains. 

Obfervation  VI.  Spring  and  Rain- IV at er  contain  pretty  near  an  equal 
Charge  of  Vegetable  Matter ;  River -Water  more  than  either  of  them. 

The  Plants  in  the  Glades  A  B  and  C  were  at  Grft  of  much  the  fame 
Size  and  Weight.  At  the  End  of  the  Experiment,  the  Mint  in  A  had 
gained  15-  Grains  out  of  x^S  Grains  of  Spring-Water ;  that  in  B  17 
Grains  and  a  half  out  of  3004  Grains  of  Rain-Water ;  but  that  in  C 
had  got  1 6  Grains  out  of  only  X493  Grains  of  River-Water.  I  do  not 
found  this  Proportion  folely  upon  thele  Trials,  having  made  fome  more, 
which  I  do  not  here  relate,  that  agree  well  enough  with  thefe.  So  that 
the  Proportion  here  delivered  will  hold  for  the  main ;  but  a  ftricft  and 
juft  Comparifon  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  So  far  from  it,  that  I  make 
no  doubt  but  the  Water  that  falls  in  Rain  at  fome  times,  contains  a 
greater  Share  of  Terreftrial  Matter,  than  that  which  falls  at  others.  A 
more  powerful  and  intenfe  Heat  muft  needs  hurry  up  a  larger  Quantity 
of  that  Matter  along  with  the  humid  Vapours,  that  form  Rain,  than  one 
more  feeble  and  remils  ever  polfibly  can.  The  Water  of  one  Spring  may 
flow  forth  with  an  higher  Charge  of  this  Matter,  than  that  of  another : 
This  depending  partly  upon  the  Quicknefs  of  the  Ebullition  of  the  Water, 
and  partly  upon  the  Quantity  of  that  Matter  latent  in  the  Strata  thro’ 
which  the  Fluid  paftes,  and  the  greater  or  lels  Laxity  of  thofe  Strata. 
For  the  lame  Reafon  the  Water  of  one  River  may  abound  with  it  more 
than  that  of  another.  Nay,  the  lame  River,  when  much  agitated  and  in 
Commotion,  muft  bear  up  more  of  it,  than  when  it  moves  with  left  Ra¬ 
pidity  and  Violence. 

That  there  is  a  great  Quantity  of  this  Matter  in  Rivers,  and  that  it 
contributes  vaftly  to  the  ordinary  Fertility  of  the  Earth,  we  have  an  ii- 
luftrious  Inftance  in  the  Nile ,  the  Ganges ,  and  other  Rivers,  that  yearly 
overflow  the  neighbouring  Plains.  Their  Banks  Ihew  the  faireft  and  largeft 
Crops  of  any  in  the  whole  World  :  They  are  even  loaded  with  the 
Multitude  of  their  Produ&ions :  And  thofe  who  have  not  leen  them,  will 
hardly  be  induced  to  believe  the  mighty  Returns  thole  Tracts  make  in 
comparifon  of  Others  that  have  not  the  Benefit  of  like  Inundations. 

Obfervation  VII.  Water  ferves  only  for  a  Vehicle  to  the  Terrefrial 
Matter  which  forms  Vegetables ,  and  doth  not  it  felf  make  any  Addition 
unto  them. 

Where  the  proper  Terreftrial  Matter  is  wanting,  the  Plant  is  not  aug¬ 
mented,  tho’ never  fo  much  Water  afcend  into  it.  Th zCataputia  in  E  took 
up  more  Water  than  the  Mint  in  C,  and  yet  had  grown  but  very  little,  ha¬ 
ving  received  only  3  Grains  and  a  half  of  additional  Weight;  whereas  the 
Other  had  received  no  left  than  x6  Grains.  The  Mint  in  I  was  planted 
in  the  lame  fort  of  Water  as  that  in  K  was,  only  the  latter  had  Earth 
dilfolved  in  the  Water;  and  yet  that  drew  off  13 140  Grains  of  the  Water, 
gaining  it  felf  no  more  than  139  Grains  in  Weight;  whereas  the  other  took 
up  but  107  3 1  Grains  in  Weight :  Conlequently  that  Ipent  1409  Grains  more 
of  the  Water  than  this  in  K  did,  and  yet  was  not  fo  much  increafed  in 
Weight  as  this  by  29  Grains. 
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The  Mint  in  M  flood  in  the  very  fame  Kind  of  Water  as  that  in  N 
did;  but  the  Water  in  M  having  much  lefs  Terreflrial  Matter  in  it  than 
that  in  N  had,  the  Plant  bore  up  8803  Grains  of  it,  gaining  it  felf 
only  41  Grains  the  while.  Whereas  that  in  N  drew  off  no  more  than 
4344,  and  yet  was  augmented  94  Grains.  So  that  it  Ipent  44^9  Grains 
of  Water  more  than  that  did  ;  and  yet  was  not  it  felf  fo  much  increafcd 
in  Weight  as  that  was  by  5-3  Grains.  This  is  both  a  very  fair  and  a  very 
conclufive  Inflancc ;  on  which  account  it  is  that  I  make  oftener  uie  of 
it  Indeed  they  are  all  fo :  And  to  add  any  thing  further  on  this  Head, 
will  not  be  needful. 

’Tis  evident  therefore,  Water  is  not  the  Matter  that  compofes  Vege¬ 
table  Bodies;  it  is  only  the  Agent  that  conveys  that  Matter  to  them,  that 
introduces  and  diflributes  it  to  their  leveral  Parts  for  their  Nourifhment : 
That  Matter  is  fluggiih  and  unadtive,  and  would  lie  eternally  confined  to 
its  Beds  of  Earth,  without  ever  advancing  up  into  Plants,  did  not  Water, 
or  fome  like  Inflrument,  fetch  it  forth  and  carry  it  unto  them.  That 
therefore  there  is  that  plentiful  Provifion  and  vafl  Abundance  of  it  fiipplied 
to  all  Parts  of  the  Earth,  is  a  Mark  of  a  natural  Providence  fuperintend- 
ing  over  the  Globe  we  inhabit,  and  ordaining  a  due  Diipenfation  of  that 
Fluid,  without  the  Miniflry  of  which  the  noble  Succeffion  of  Bodies  we 
behold.  Animals,  Vegetables  and  Minerals,  would  be  all  at  a  Band. 

But  to  keep  to  Plants.  ’Tis  manifcfl,  Water,  as  well  on  this,  as  upon 
the  other  Hypothecs,  is  abfolutely  neccflary  in  the  Affair  of  Vegetation, 
and  it  will  not  lucceed  without  it ;  which  indeed  gave  occafion  to  the 
Opinion,  that  Water  it  felf  nourifhed,  and  was  changed  into  Vege¬ 
table  Bodies :  They  faw  tho’  thefe  were  planted  in  a  Soil  never  fo  rich, 
fo  happy,  fo  advantageous,  nothing  came  of  it,  unlels  there  was  Water 
too  in  confiderable  Quantity.  And  it  muft  be  allowed,  Vegetables  will 
not  come  on  or  profper  where  that  is  wanting :  But  yet  what  thole  Gen* 
tlemen  inferred  thence  was  not,  we  fee,  well  grounded. 

This  Fluid  is  capacitated  for  the  Office  here  affigned  it,  leveral  ways. 
By  the  Figure  of  its  Parts,  which  (as  appears  from  many  Experiments) 
is  exactly  and  mathematically  Spherical,  their  Surfaces  being  perfectly 
polite ,  and  without  any  the  leaft  Inequalities.  ’Tis  evident,  Corpul'cles 
of  Inch  a  Figure  are  eafily  liifceptible  of  Motion;  yea,  far  above  any 
others  whatever ;  and  conlequently  the  moll  capable  of  moving  and  con¬ 
veying  other  Matter  that  is  not  fo  adlive  and  voluble.  Then  the  Inter¬ 
vals  of  Bodies  of  that  Figure  are,  with  relpedl  to  their  Bulk,  of  all  other 
the  largell,  and  lb  the  moll  fitted  to  receive  and  entertain  foreign  Matter 
in  them.  Bcfides,  as  the  Trials  hitherto  made,  inform  us,  the  conllituenr 
Corpulcles  of  Water  are  each  fingly  confidered  ablolutely  lolid,  and  do  not 
yield  to  the  greatelt  external  Force.  This  lecures  their  Figure  againfl  any 
Alteration ;  and  the  Intervals  of  the  Corpulcles  mull  be  always  alike. 
By  the  latter  it  will  be  ever  dilpofed  to  receive  Matter  into  it ;  and  by 
the  former,  when  once  received,  to  bear  it  on  along  with  it. 

Water  is  further  capacitated  to  be  a  Vehicle  to  this  Matter  by  the  Te¬ 
nuity  and  Finenefs  of  the  Corpulcles  of  which  it  confills.  We  hardly 
know  any  Fluid  in  all  Nature,  except  Fire,  whofe  conllituent  Parts  are  lo 
exceeding  lubtle  and  linall  as  thole  of  Water  are.  They  will  pals  Pores  and 
Interfliccs,  that  neither  Air  nor  any  other  Fluid  will.  This  enables  them 
to  enter  the  finell  Tubes  and  Velfels  of  Plants,  and  to  introduce  thcTerre- 
llrial  Matter,  conveying  it  to  all  Parts  of  them ;  which  each,  by  Means 
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of  Organs  it  is  endued  with  to  that  Purpole,  intercepts  and  afiiimes  into 
itielf  iuch  Particles  as  are  liiitablc  to  its  own  Nature,  letting  the  reft  pafs  on 
thro’  the  common  Dudts.  Nay,  we  have  almoft  every  where  mechanical 
Inftances  of  much  the  fame  Tenor.  ’Tis  obvious  to  everyone,  how  eafily 
and  fuddenly  Humidity,  or  the  Corpufcles  of  Water  liiltained  in  the  Air, 
pervade  and  infinuate  themfelves  into  Cords  however  tightly  twilled,  in¬ 
to  Leather,  Parchment,  Vegetable  Bodies,  Wood,  and  the  like.  This  it 
is  that  fits  them  for  Hygrometers ,  and  to  mealure  and  determine  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Quantities  of  Moifture  in  the  Air,  in  different  Places  and  Seafons. 
How  freely  Water  paffes  and  carries  with  it  Terreftrial  Matter,  thro'  Fil¬ 
ters,  Colatures ,  Hift illations,  hath  been  intimated  already. 

Obfervation  VIII.  Water  is  not  capable  of  performing  this  Office  to 
Plants,  unlefs  affifed  by  a  due  Quantity  of  Heat  ;  and  this  muji 
concur,  or  Vegetation  will  not  fucceed. 

The  Plants  that  were  fet  in  the  Glaffes  Q,  R,  S,  &c.  in  OElober, 
and  the  following  colder  Months,  had  not  near  the  Quantity  of  Water 
lent  up  into  them,  or  fo  great  an  additional  Encreale  by  much,  as  thole 
that  were  fet  in  June  and  July,  and  the  hotter  Months.  ’Tis  plain,  Water 
has  no  Power  of  moving  it  felf,  or  riling  to  the  vafl  Height  it  doth  in  the 
more  tall  and  lofty  Plants ;  fo  far  from  this,  that  it  doth  not  appear  from 
any  Difcovery  yet  made,  that  even  its  own  Fluidity  confifts  in  the  in- 
teftine  Motion  of  its  Parts ;  whatever  fome,  otherwife  very  learned  and 
knowing  Perlons,  may  have  thought.  There  is  no  need  of  any  thing 
more  for  folving  all  the  Phenomena  of  Fluidity,  than  fiich  a  Figure  and 
Difpofition  of  the  Parts  as  Water  has.  Corpufcles  of  that  Make,  and 
that  are  all  abfolutely  Spherical,  mult;  Hand  fo  very  tickly  and  nicely  up¬ 
on  each  other,  as  to  be  lufceptible  of  every  Imprelfion ;  and  tho’  not  per¬ 
petually  in  Motion,  yet  mull  be  ever  ready  and  liable  to  be  put  into  it, 
by  any  the  High  tell  Force  imaginable.  It  is  true,  the  Parts  of  Fire  or 
Heat  are  not  capable  of  moving  themfelves,  any  more  than  thole  of 
Water ;  but  they  are  more  fubtile,  light  and  active  than  thole  are,  and 
lo  more  eafily  put  in  Motion.  In  fine,  it  is  evident  and  Matter  of  Fadt, 
that  Heat  does  operate  upon  and  move  th z  Water  in  order  to  its  carrying 
on  the  Work  of  Vegetation ;  but  how  it  is  agitated  it  felf,  and  where 
the  Motion  firlt  begins,  this  is  no  fit  Place  to  enquire 

That  the  Concourle  of  Heat  in  this  Work  is  really  necefiary,  appears 
not  only  from  the  Experiments  before  us,  but  from  all  Nature :  From  our 
Fields  and  Forelts,  our  Gardens  and  our  Orchards.  We  lee  in  Autumn, 
as  the  Sun’s  Power  grows  gradually  lefs  and  lels,  fo  its  ElFedt  on  Plants 
is  remitted,  and  their  Vegetation  Slackens  by  little  and  little.  Its  Failure 
is  firlt  difcernible  in  Trees:  Thefe  are  railed  higheft  above  the  Earth, 
and  require  a  more  intenfe  Heat  to  elevate  the  Water  charged  with  their 
Nouriihment  to  the  Tops  and  Extremities  of  them ;  fo  that  for  want  of 
frelh  Support  and  Nutriment,  they  Hied  their  Leaves,  unlefs  fecured  by  a 
very  firm  and  hardy  Conftitution  indeed,  as  our  Ever-Greens  are.  Next, 
the  Shrubs  part  with  theirs,  and  then  the  Herbs  and  lower  Tribes;  the 
Heat  being  at  length  not  fufficient  to  lupply  even  thele,  tho’  fo  near  the 
Earth  the  Fund  of  their  Nouriihment.  As  the  Heat  returns  the  liicceed- 
ing  Spring,  they  all  recruit  again,  and  are  furnilhed  with  frelh  Supplies 
and  Verdure  But  firlt  thofe  which  are  lowelt  and  nearelt  the  Earth, 
Herbs,  and  they  that  require  a  lefs  Degree  of  Heat  to  raife  the  Warer 
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With  its  earthy  Charge  into  them:  Then  the  Shrubs  and  higher  Ve¬ 
getables  in  their  turns;  and  laftly,  the  'Trees.  As  the  Heat  increales  it 
grows  too  powerful,  and  hurries  the  Matter  with  too  great  Rapidity  thro’ 
die  finer  and  more  tender  Plants.  Thele  therefore  go  off  and  decay;  and 
others  that  are  more  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  require  a  greater  Share  of 
Heat,  iiicceed  in  their  Order.  By  which  Mechanilm,  provident  Nature 
furniihes  us  with  a  very  various  and  differing  Entertainment,  and  w  hat  is 
belt  liiitcd  to  each  Sealon  all  the  Year  round. 

As  the  Heat  of  the  feveral  Seafons  affords  us  a  different  Face  of 
Things,  fo  the  feveral  diftant  Climates  fhew  different  Scenes  of  Nature 
and  Productions  of  the  Earth.  The  hotter  Countries  yield  ordinarily 
the  largefl  and  tallefl  Trees,  and  thole  too  in  much  greater  Variety 
than  the  colder  ever  do.  Even  thole  Plants,  which  are  common  to 
Both,  attain  to  a  much  greater  Bulk  in  the  Southern  than  in  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Clime.  Nay,  there  are  lome  Regions  fo  bleak  and  chill,  that  they 
raife  no  Vegetables  at  all  to  any  confiderable  Size.  This  we  learn  from 
Greenland ,  from  ljland ,  and  other  Places  of  like  cold  Site  and  Condi¬ 
tion.  In  thele  no  Tree  ever  appears,  and  the  very  Shrubs  they  afford 
are  few,  little  and  low. 

Thus  far  this  great  Philofopher  and  ingenious  Author,  Dr.  Woodward ; 
who,  in  explaining  the  Nature  of  Vegetation,  has  perhaps  laid  more,  at 
leafl  more  to  the  Purpoie,  in  that  linall  Treatife,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
all  the  voluminous  Authors  on  that  Subject,  not  excepting  Mr.  Evelyn  him- 
lelf.  I  was  willing  therefore  here  to  recite  his  Oblervations  and  Reafon- 
ings,  even  as  they  now  prelent  themfelves  to  the  World}  hoping  yet, 
fome  time  or  other,  that  luperior  Genius  will,  as  his  Affairs  may  l'uffer, 
oblige  the  World  with  fome  further  Enlargement  on  the  Subject,  as  the 
Doctor  has  been  fo  good  as  to  make  me  hope  he  will,  in  a  late  Letter  to 
my  felf. 

In  the  mean  Time,  altho’  it  is  a  very  undefirable  Thing  to  differ  in 
Sentiment  from  fo  good  a  Realbner  and  nice  Obferver  of  Vegetable  Na¬ 
ture  ;  yet  I  know  the  Doctor’s  Goodnefs  will  excule  me,  if  I  am  forced  to 
fay,  I  cannot  altogether  give  in  to  fome  Parts  of  the  aforegoing  Propofi- 
tions,  at  lealt  as  they  Hand  there  explained. 

In  Obfervation  III.  where  a  Realbn  is  given  why  only  a  great  Tart  of  the 
Terreftrial  Matter  alcends  up  into  the  Plant,  and  that  all  of  it  cannot, 
becaufe  he  thinks  the  Mineral  Matter  not  only  too  grofs  and  ponderous . 
but  fcabrous  and  inflexible ;  he  proceeds  further  on  to  illuftrate  this,  by 
explaining  the  Nature  of  Lime ,  viz.  that  it  doth  not  fatten ,  but  only 
mellow  the  Ground ;  containing  nothing  in  itfelf  of  the  lame  Nature  with 
the  Vegetable  Mould,  or  affording  any  Matter  fit  for  the  Formation  of 
Plants,  but  merely  foftens  and  relaxes  the  Earth. 

It  is  indeed  the  Nature  of  Lime,  when  it  is  firlt  flaked ,  to  open  and  re¬ 
lax  whatever  it  is  mixt  with  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  that  hidden  Power 
of  Relaxation  is  loon  over,  and  preiently  obtains  a  quite  contrary  Qua¬ 
lity  of  binding  and  contrasting  everything  it  is  mixt  with,  to  itlelf.  And 
indeed,  the  Art  and  Practice  of  the  Husbandman  is  founded  upon  this 
very  Principle  and  Reafon,  that  the  mixing  Things  of  the  mofl  contrary 
Natures,  and  which  mofl  caufe  Relaxation ,  is  the  Life  of  Vegetation. 
Accordingly  they  never  chule  Lime  for  Clays ;  which  are  the  Soils,  if 
auy,  that  wrant  Opening  and  Relaxation.  So  far  from  that,  that  they 
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reckon  (at  lead  after  a  Year  or  two)  it  doth  more  harm  than  good,  by 
faddening  and  making  the  Soil  more  untr affable.  The  Soils,  where 
Lime  is  juRly  and  with  reafon  elteemed  a  proper  and  fuitable  Manure, 
ar tfandy,  gravelly ,  or  other  light  ruixt  and  mellow  Soils:  fuch  as  do 
not  want  Opening  and  Relaxation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  want  Tenacity , 
and  to  be  made  heavier  and  more  binding. 

For  the  fame  purpofe  alfo  are  ufed  Chalk  and  Marie,  not  to  loofen ,  but  to 
fadden  the  Soil  and  hold  it  together,  that  the  Rain  may  not  fink  too  foon 
away,  nor  be  too  loon  exhausted  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  Accordingly 
Thefe  alio  are  by  Experience  found  in  a  wonderful  manner  to  anfwer  the 
Husbandman’s  Hopes,  by  a  long  and  continued  Enrichment  of  the  Soil  did 
creetly  chofen ;  even  of  luch  Soils  as  have  not  wanted  Opening  and  Re¬ 
laxation,  (having  been  of  themfelves  rather  too  light,)  but  were  become 
fieril  and  deRitute  of  a  proper  nutritive  Matter  fit  for  Vegetation. 

Thefe  Obfervations,  founded  upon  Practice  and  Experience,  I  think, 
demonftratively  prove  fomething  more  and  other  than  what  the  Dodor  is 
willing  to  allow  to  the  Power  and  Force  of  Lime.  That  Lime  is  a 
Manure ,  and  an  excellent  one  too,  laid  on  a  proper  Soil,  we  are  both 
agreed;  but  we  differ  as  to  the  EfFeds  of  its  Operation.  And  if  the 
Dodor  had  not  too  Rridly  confined  himfelf  to  an  Opinion,  that  nothing 
but  V egetable  Subltances,  refunded  back  again  into  the  Earth,  are  proper 
Manures,  and  lerve  for  the  Formation  of  other  like  Bodies,  his  Dodrine 
in  the  main  would  have  flood  perfedly  right ;  only  by  allowing  that  the 
Allies  or  Salts  of  Minerals,  or  the  Minute  and  Terreflrial  Parts  of  Mine¬ 
ral  Bodies ,  are  alfo  a  proper  Food  for  Vegetables. 

This  Suppofition  will  appear  more  rational  and  probable,  by  what  I 
fliall  fay  in  the  Sequel  of  another  Obfervation  I  have  to  make  on  what 
the  Dodor  hath  been  pleafed  to  fay  toward  the  End  of  his  lafl  Propofi- 
tion,  with  refped  to  the  Effeds  of  Heat ,  viz.  That  thofe  Riant s  which 
are  common  to  both  hot  and  cold  Countries ,  attain  to  a  much  greater 
Bulk  in  the  Southern  than  in  the  Northern  Clime.  This,  I  doubt,  will 
be  found  to  be  indefenfible,  as  carrying  the  Virtue  and  Power  of  Heat 
beyond  its  Strength,  and  further  than  Experience  will  confirm.  We  do 
not  find,  for  inflance,  that  the  Oak  and  AJh  and  Elm  (Trees  com¬ 
mon  to  both  hot  and  cold  Countries)  do  obferve  any  fuch  Proportion. 
So  far  from  that,  that  the  Stature  and  Bulk  of  an  Englijh  Oak  elpecially, 
(fuch  as  I  have  mentioned  under  that  Article  of  Forejl -Trees )  is  juftly 
furprifing,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in  hotter  Countries.  As  far  as  my 
Obfervation  has  gone  in  this  Matter,  the  Produdions  of  Nature  in  the 
Growth  and  Increafe  of  Trees  are  commonly  anfwerable,  (  not  to  the 
Heat  and  Cold  of  Climates,  but )  to  the  Situation  and  Soil  wherein 
they  are  planted,  agreeable  to  the  Nature  and  Conflitution  of  each  re- 
fpedive  Tree. 

We  need  not  go  further  for  a  Proof  of  this  than  Scotland  or  Norway , 
where  the  Firs  of  all  Kinds  are  known  to  profper  to  admiration  ;  and 
accordingly  from  thence  are  fetched  the  bejl,  the  mojl,  and  the  largeji 
Trees.  Firs  will  grow  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  there  make  fine  and 
handfome  Trees,  if  the  Soil  and  Situation  be  iuited  to  their  Nature ; 
otherwife  they  foon  become  dwarfifh  and  Runted  in  their  Growth,  and 
difeover  many  Indications  of  their  Diflike  and  ill  Health  :  And  even  at 
the  befi,  and  under  the  moR  defireable  CircumRances  of  a  well-chofen 
Place,  they  are  far  from  being  able  to  vye  with  the  Produdions  of  the 
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North ,  either  as  to  the  Goodnefs  orLargeneft  of  the  Timber.  The  Rea- 
ion  of  all  which  I  take  to  be  this ;  that  too  much  Heat  in  many  Cafes  ts 
as  'injurious  to  Vegetation  as  too  much  Cold. 

As  to  Trees  and  Plants  that  bear  Fruit,  there  may  be  fomc  Shew  of 
Reaion  to  fupport  the  Do&or’s  Obiervation ;  becaufe  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun  and  Clime  is,  in  the  general,  fo  necefiary  for  the  ripening  the  belt 
Fruits,  and  bringing  them  to  Perfe&ion :  But  even  here  (if  it  be  rightly 
confidered)  the  Propofition  will  not  hold  as  to  th z  Bulk  of  Trees  com¬ 
mon  to  both  North  and  South.  I  cannot  call  Vines ,  Teaches ,  Figs, 
&c.  Plants  common  to  both ;  for  they  are  of  a  Southern  Original  and 
Extraction,  and  are  nurfed  here  with  Care  and  Art,  that  we  may  be  re¬ 
warded  with  their  Fruits,  which  want  their  native  Sun:  But  the  Trees 
and  Plants  thcmfelves  (tho’ Foreigners)  do  not  even  dilcover  any  Want  of 
Heat  to  explain  their  Productions.  However,  the  Companion  ought  to 
be  made  of  Fruit-Trees  that  are  plainly  common  to  both  Climates;  fuch 
as  are  Tears,  Apples,  Tlums,  &c.  and  thefe  are  not  oblerved  to  grow 
bigger  in  Italy  or  Spain  than  in  England ;  but  rather  the  contrary,  from 
the  Rcafon  above. 

But  to  return  to  the  Productions  of  Nature  in  Forcft-Trees.  It  is  al- 
Inoft  unaccountable  how  Elms  and  Ajl)es  in  England,  and  Firs  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  Norway,  will  grow  ;  and  to  what  a  Bulk  and  Height  they  will 
arrive,  even  on  barren  Rocks,  where  their  Roots  are  obferved  to  extend 
themlelves,  and  to  find  out  their  difficult  PalTage  thro’  the  narrow  Clefts 
and  Crev  ices  thereof,  to  fetch  Nourifhment  for  their  Augment  and  Sup¬ 
port.  It  cannot  well  be  imagined,  that  here  is  ordinarily  to  be  found 
common  Terrefrial  Matter  fufficient  for  luch  large  Productions.  The 
opening  l'uch  Rocks,  and  following  the  Meanders  and  Windings  of  fiich 
Roots  and  Fibres,  difeover  little  Foundation  for  fuch  a  Suppofition.  I 
can  therefore  fee  no  Realbn  to  hinder  the  Belief,  that  fuch  Trees  fetch 
their  Support  and  derive  their  Nourilhment  from  Mineral  Matter ;  from 
fiich  Exliidations,  Salts,  and  minute  Parts  of  Minerals,  as  are  proper  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  Help  of  Water  thro’  the  Veffels  of  Plants. 

I  ffiall  always  be  willing  to  be  let  right  by  any  fuperior  Genius :  But 
by  what  I  have  obferved  and  laid  above  of  the  Natures  of  Lime,  Marie  and 
Chalk,  and  have  here  remarked  concerning  AJhes,  Elms  and  Firs,  growing 
on  barren  Rocks  ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Allies  or  minute  Parts 
of  Ionic  Minerals  unformed,  are  equally  ferviceablc  for  Vegetation  with 
the  minute  Parts  of  Terreftrial  Matter  fetched  from  Vegetables.  As  to 
the  Objection,  that  Mineral  Matter  is  too  ponderous  and  inflexible  to  be 
conveyed  thro’  the  Vefiels  of  Plants;  that  may  be  of  fome  Force  with 
rclpcd:  to  the  heavier  and  harder  Sorts,  as  Iron,  Lead,  Copper,  &c.  but 
can  be  of  little  with  relpedt  to  Stone,  Marie,  and  Chalk  pulverized ; 
which  need  not  be  imagined  more  angular  or  unfit  to  enter  the  Pores  of 
Plants,  than  Terreftrial  Matter  it  felf. 

Thus  far  I  have  thought  fit  to  remark,  to  clear  up  a  little  further  the 
Vegetable  Syftem  ;  but  yet  with  great  Submiftion  and  Relpecft  to  Dr. 
IV oodward's  iccond  Thoughts.  However,  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  have 
it  be  oblerved  here,  That  the  Docftor’s  main  Propofitions  and  Rcalonings 
thereupon  ftand  yet  firm  and  unlhaken,  viz.  That  a  great  Part  of  the 
Terreftrial  Matter  mixt  with  the  Water,  alcends  up  into  a  Plant  as  well 
as  the  Water  :  I  hat  a  Plant  is  more  or  lels  nouriilicd,  in  proportion  as  the 
Water  in  which  it  ftands  contains  a  greater  or  fmaller  Quantity  of  Ter¬ 
reftrial 
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rellrial  Matter :  And  therefore,  That  Terreftrial  Matter ,  not  Water,  is 
theSubjed:  to  which  Plants  owe  their  Increale :  But  yet,  That  both  Water 
and  Heat  are  abfolutely  necdfary  to  put  all  in  Motion  for  the  purpofe  of 
Vegetation:  And  finally,  That  even  Nitre  it  felf  is  no  other  wile  effential 
to  Plants,  but  only  to  loofen  and  feparate  the  Parts  of  Earth,  fo  as  to 
difpofe  them  to  be  carried  into  the  Seed  or  Plant  for  its  Formation  and 
Increafe. 

But  this  being  a  Matter  hitherto  tenderly  touched,  talked  of  by  all 
Writets  only  in  Generals  and  ambiguous  Exprefiions  ;  and  wherein  I  own 
my  felf  to  have  fome  Doubts,  and  to  be  yet  not  perfectly  clear ;  l  was 
willing  to  have  the  Opinion  and  Philofophical  Reafonings  of  an  ingenious 
and  learned  Friend,  who  needs  no  other  Encomium  but  his  own  Rea¬ 
fonings. 

And  becaufe  he  has  been  fo  good  as  to  liiffer  me  to  make  uie  of  his 
Sentiments,  1  fhall  here  lay  them  before  the  Reader,  as  they  were  kindly 
communicated  to  me  in  his  Letter,  which  came  to  me  after  I  had  lhewn 
him  the  Remarks  above ;  and  I  think  they  do  not  need  the  modelt 
Apology  he  made. 

cDear  Sir , 

c  "T  Have  read  your  Obfervations  on  Dr.  Woodward,  and  am  plealed 
X  ‘  t0  obferve,  that  the  Difference  between  you  in  the  grand  Point, 
‘  is,  like  moll  other  Diiputes,  chiefly  Verbal.  If  you  mean  by  Mineral 
4  Matter,  only  Matter  contained  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  that  never 

*  had  beeh  Parts  of  Plants ;  I  readily  agree,  that  vail  Quantities  of  luch 

*  are  mixt  in  the  Earth,  and  with  the  groffelt  Minerals,  fit  to  aflimulate 
‘  themfelves  with  Vegetables;  nay,  that  perhaps  Metals  and  Stones  are 

*  not  free  from  them ;  but  when  their  Fumes  are  drawn  off  by  Fire, 

*  theie  may  perhaps  be  found  to  contain  no  fmall  Quantities.  All  Maries 
4  and  Chalks  abound  with  them ;  and  every  Thing  which  the  Rain  can 

*  penetrate  will  be  repleted  with  theie  Particles.  But  then  thefe  Particles 
4  are  as  diltindt  in  their  Nature  from  Stone,  or  any  Mineral  Subllance,  as 
4  Gold  is  from  Cryltal ,  or  the  two  moll  oppofite  Things  which  are 
4  lodged  in  the  Earth  ;  and  they  differ  no  more  from  the  Parts  of  Plants, 
4  than  new  Bricks  fit  for  Building  do  from  thofe  which  were  once  united 
4  in  the  Form  of  an  Houle.  Your  Argument  to  prove  your  Propofition, 

4  from  the  vail  Bulk  to  which  Trees  will  grow  on  Rocks  and  barren 
4  Places  only ;  I  think  makes  it  evident,  that  they  receive  their  Nourilh- 

*  ment  not  from  the  Soil  that  liipports  them,  but  from  the  Vegetable 
4  Subllance  with  which  the  Dews  and  Rains  are  repleted.  Thus  the 
4  *  Sedum  arborefcens  will  grow  to  a  large  Bulk,  and  flourifli  like  a  Ca- 
4  melton  on  the  Luxury  of  the  Air ;  for  when  tied  up  in  a  String,  it 
4  extends  its  Roots  to  luck  the  fattening  Moillure  from  far,  and  fupports 
4  its  bulky  Leaves  in  Vigour  on  that  thin  Diet.  So  your  Vine  f,  which 
4  from  the  Crevices  of  a  Callle-Wall  poured  forth  yearly  a  Vintage, 

4  gave  only  what  the  floating  Moillure,  with  the  Vegetable  Materials 
4  iiilpended  in  it,  enriched  it  with.  And  I  Ihall  conllantly  believe  this, 

4  till  lorhe  Experiments  lliew  that  the  fmall  Particles  of  any  Mineral  Can 
4  be  drawn  from  Plants  by  a  chymical  Analyfis,  excepting  perhaps  Sul- 

*  Mo/i  bulbous  rooted  Plants  will  do  tbe  fame ,  viz.  Onions ,  Tulij>s,  Tuberofe,  Sec, 
t  See  Clergyman’s  Recreation. 
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*  plmr,  whofc  Parrs  are  lb  thin  and  volatile,  that  they  may  be  carried 
‘  up,  and  unite  with  the  Parts  of  Plants,  and  be  retained  in  Fruits. 

‘  If  Gold  was  liilpendcd  invifibly  in  Aqua  regia ,  and  any  proper  Pre- 
‘  cipitate  in  Ramifications  was  extended  thro’  the  fluid  to  colled:  the 
‘  flying  Gold,  and  gather  it  again  into  a  vifible  Mai's,  it  would  repre- 
‘  fent  my  Sentiments  exadly :  For  you  lee,  that  in  this  Cafe  nothing  but 

*  Gold  would  be  united  with  this  Kind  of  Vegetation  ;  l'o  nothing  but 
‘  the  Subftance  of  the  Plant-Materials  in  the  other.  But  I  think  this  is 
‘  only  a  Dilpute  about  Words  ;  what  you  call  Mineral  Subftance,  we 

*  more  intelligibly,  and  I  think  more  reafonably,  contend  is  the  lame  Sort 

*  of  Subfiance  with  the  Plants,  lodged  with  the  Minerals. 

‘  As  to  another  Point  indeed,  I  differ  from  you  toto  ccelo :  Fermenta- 

*  tion  is  not  only  not  the  Life  of  Vegetables,  but  it  is  the  lure  unavoid- 
‘  able  Death  of  them.  Fermentation  is  that  which  will  difunite  the 

*  Parts,  and  feparate  them  from  each  other ;  and  when  that  Separation  is 

*  performed,  then  indeed  they  are  fit  to  be  put  together  again:  As  when 

*  you  pull  to  pieces  an  old  Houfe,  rhe  Materials  are  fit  to  be  employed 

*  again  ;  but  the  pulling  down  is  not  the  Life  of  Architedure.  The 
‘  Heat  which  Fermentation  caufes  indeed,  will  ad  and  affifl  in  Vegcta- 
‘  tion  like  all  other  Heat ;  and  if  that  Heat  fends  forth  Steams  of  well 
‘  difunited  Particles,  it  will  enrich  the  Earth  thro’  which  it  percolates 

*  with  proper  Materials  and  Food  for  Plants;  but  whilft  the  Fermentation 
4  continues,  and  in  the  Place  w7here  it  adually  is,  Plants  would  be  abfo- 
4  lutely  deftroyed  by  its  violent  Motion. 

‘  You  mention  the  mingling  of  Contraries  as  the  prefumptivc  Caufe  of 
4  Fermentation.  What  the  Caufe  of  that  furprifing  Powder  is,  I  am  as 
4  ignorant  as  I  am  what  is  the  Caufe  of  Gravity  or  ElaJHcity :  Neither 
4  Friend  nor  any  other  fatisfy  me :  But  that  Things  being  merely  con- 
4  trary  to  each  other  caufes  not  always  Fermentation,  is  mod  evident ; 

4  and  that  Things  which  are  by  no  means  contrary  to  each  other  will 
4  ferment,  is  every  Day’s  Experience.  This  Philoiophical  Age  therefore 
4  will  not  relifli  the  common  Expreffions  of  Contrary  Things  raifing  a 
4  Bujlle  and  Ferment ;  becaufe  thefe  give  no  clear  Ideas  of  any  efficient 
4  Caufe  to  the  Mind  which  fatisfieth.  Fermentation  is  properly  the  Life 
4  (if  I  may  call  it  fo)  of  one  of  the  Three  old  Principles  which  the  Fol- 
4  lowers  of  Ariftotle  faid  wrent  to  the  Compofition  of  all  Things ;  Ma- 
4  tcria.  Forma  &  Trivatio.  The  Laji  indeed  is  almofl  wholly  owTing 
4  to  it ;  Bodies  not  often  putting  off  one  Form  to  aflume  a  fecond,  but 
4  by  its  Affiftance. 

‘  I  muft  confels,  I  think  you  in  the  right  to  queftion  that  Fad,  That 
4  V ?getables  common  to  all  Climates  are  better  always  in  hot  than  cold 
4  Countries  ;  if  it  is  true,  that  any  Plants  may  be  laid  to  be  naturally  com- 
4  mon  to  very  diftant  Climates :  And  my  Realon  for  it  is  this.  That  the 
vafl:  Heat  may  make  in  fome  liich  a  large  Perfpiration  and  Hurry  of 
4  Juices;  which,  tho’  they  can  live  under ,  they  cannot  thrive  with.  But 
I  doubt  whether  all  Plants,  tho’  they  will  lupport  every  Degree  of 
Heat,  want  not  a  certain  one  to  attain  their  Perfedion :  tho’  it  mull 
be  owned  that  many  Plants,  as  IF  he  at,  &c.  are  vallly  plumper  and 
whiter  in  Southern  than  Northern  Harvefts ;  and  the  Tafte  of  others 
(as  Onions )  more  lufeious,  and  the  Size  more  large. 

As  to  your  Inftances,  tw7o  Things  mull  be  oblerved :  That  Firs  of 
Southern  Mountains  and  the  Northern  are  not  Trees  of  the  fame  Kind, 

*  tho’ 
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tho’  the  fame  Name  ;  the  Silver  and  Spruce  greatly  differing :  That  the 
Climates  in  Heat  do  not  differ  fo  much,  as  in  Denomination  ;  for  eter¬ 
nal  Snows  cover  the  Brows  of  the  Alps ,  where  Firs  flourilh  to  a  mod 
gigantick  Size,  as  well  as  the  Hills  of  Norweigh. 

‘  To  come  now  to  the  grand  Point,  the  Nature  and  Force  of  Lime. 
But  how  fliall  we  determine  this  Dilpute,  when  we  do  not  agree  in  the 
Faffs?  You  fay,  that  Lime  is  not  proper  for  Clay-Land,  according  to 
your  Hypothefis;  Woodward  faith,  it  is  not  proper  for  Sand  and  light 
Soils,  according  to  his  Hypothefis :  But  Farmers  fhake  their  Heads  at 
you  Both ,  and  conftantly  employ  it  in  both  Kinds  in  this  very  Country  ; 
but  in  Devon/hire  moftly  in  Clay-Soils,  Sand  and  Lime  being  judged 
proper  Manures  for  the  fame  Land.  Lime  is  nothing  but  Stone  burnt 
in  Fire  to  a  very  great  Degree,  thoroughly  fated  with  the  Flames  in 
which  it  had  fo  long  lain.  Water  breaks  the  Parts  of  the  Stone,  which 
hung  but  tenderly  together,  and  Buffers  the  Fire  by  that  means  to  meet 
and  unite.  The  Activity  of  the  Lime  is  owing  to  the  adual  Fire  ;  and 
the  Parts  of  the  Stone  ad:  like  other  hard  yet  Ipongy  Subftances,  as 
an  Abforbent :  It  is  known  to  tear  every  Thing  to  pieces  it  is  mingled 
with  at  firft ;  but  the  minute  Parts  of  the  Lime,  when  the  Fire  is  fepa- 
rated  from  them,  have  fo  ftrong  an  Attraction,  as  to  unite  together 
again  as  foon  as  the  Moifture  by  its  own  Heat  and  Time  is  evaporated, 
and  enclofe  any  Thing  that  is  mingled  with  it,  unlefs  it  is  joined  in  fb 
large  a  Quantity  as  to  keep  the  Parts  at  too  great  a  Diftance  that  they 
cannot  join  to  each  other ;  and  by  that  means  their  uniting  with  the 
Materials  nearefl  them  deflroys  the  Union  which  before  was  between 
the  Parts  of  Clay  it  felf,  and  confequently  crumble  it. 

‘  Thus  you  fee.  Sir,  how  poffible  it  is,  for  the  fame  Thing  to  form 
Mortar,  mixt  with  a  little  Sand ;  to  crumble  Clay,  when  a  little  of  it  is 
joined  to  a  great  Quantity  of  the  fticky  Soil ;  and  to  bind  the  fandy 
Soil,  by  making  an  Union  between  Parts  where  there  was  none  before. 
When  it  crumbles  Clay,  it  by  that  means  fuffers  the  Rain  with  its  Riches 
to  penetrate  every  Part,  and  makes  way  for  the  tender  Fibres  to  follow 
after  it. 

‘  You  rightly  explain  the  Benefit  fandy  Soil  receives  from  it,  by  hin¬ 
dering  the  Water  from  running  thro’  it,  without  lodging  its  proper  Se¬ 
diment  amongft  it ;  to  ftiffen  it  to  lupport  Plants ;  and  luch  like  good 
Effeds.  Befides  thele  Benefits  from  Lime ,  many  others  belong  to  it. 
Its  Heat  may  affift  Vegetation  in  all  Kinds  of  Land  greatly.  Heat  may 
remain  enough  to  aduate  Steams,  tho’  it  is  lower  in  Degree  than  to 
affed  our  Sen fes.  Fire  will  not  leave  the  Stone  Particles,  to  which 
it  was  fo  intimately  united,  intirely,  probably  for  ever.  And  if  Fire 
(for  Fire  is  not  meerly  a  Quality  common  to  all  Subftances,  but  a  Fluid 
of  its  own  Kind)  is  there,  its  adive  Virtue  will  be  there  alfo. 

‘  As  to  Marie,  the  Virtues  are  as  various  as  its  Kinds  Some  contains 
prodigious  Quantities  of  Vegetable  Matter  which  it  gained  from  Rain, 
which  Age  after  Age  penetrated  it ;  which  immediately  on  becoming 
dry  would  admit  no  Vegetable  to  enter  and  rob  it  of  the  Trealiire: 
Some  of  it,  when  conftantly  expofed  to  Air  and  Rain,  and  crumbled 
amidft  Earth,  turns  to  a  lofter  Sand:  Some  contains  very  oily  Particles 
mixt  with  Salts,  (as  Fullers  Earth : )  Some  contains  Fire  alio,  as 
Chalk ;  for  I  have  known  a  Beam  fixed  in  Chalk  burnt  to  a  Coal,  as 
if  placed  in  unextinguiihcd  Cinders.  Thus,  Sir ,  you  fee  how  thefe 

L  4  may, 
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«  may,  by  difcrect  life,  be  capable  of  improving  moll  qjnazingly  ail 
‘  Kinds  of  Soils.  I  have  tired  you  with  this  lopg  and  bally  Apfwer. 
‘  But  I  am  fo  fatisfied  with  what  I  have  faid  about  Lime,  that  I  am  per- 
«  hiaded  a  very  great  Light  may  be  thrown  on  the  Whole  of  Husbandry 
‘  from  thefe  Principles,  drawn  out  at  length  and  explained ;  for  there  is 
«  nothing  but  what  is  molt  agreeable  to  Experience  and  true  Philofophy ; 
‘  it  is  clear  and  fatisfadtory  to  the  Mind,  and  ufeful  in  Pradlice :  And 

*  Lime  thus  explained  adts  in  Surgery ,  in  Medicine ,  and  Husbandry ,  by 
‘  the  lame  Principles.  Ufe  the  Principles  in  this  Letter  as  you  pleale; 
‘  the  Letter  it  felf  is  writ  in  too  great  an  Hurry  to  be  regarded  by  any 

*  but  one  who  is  willing  to  pardon  all  Faults  in  his 


Affectionate  Friend . 


*  *P.  S.  I  can  hardly  forbear  explaining  more  at  large  the  Nature  of 
«  Lime  ;  and  fhew  you,  that  its  Compofition  is  a  fixed  Salt ,  and  an  ab- 
‘  forbent  Earth,  and  Fire  both  united  to  and  enclofed  between  the  Parts 

*  of  the  other  two ;  and  convince  you  that  it  is  polfible,  nay,  that  it 
‘  mull  necelfarily  perform  All  I  have  attributed  to  it ;  and  confequently 

*  fhew  how  it  becomes  fo  excellent  a  Manure.  But  it  is  too  long  to  un- 

*  dertake  in  liich  a  manner,  as  to  deduce  it  from  the  fir  11  Principles  of  ge- 

*  nuine  Philofophy,  without  knowing  whether  it  will  be  ufeful  to  you, 

*  which  alone  can  make  it  acceptable.  Only  this  ealy  Experiment  care- 
4  fully  tried  would  convince  the  moll  obllinate.  Take  50  Pound  Weight 

*  of  llicky  Clay,  and  mingle  with  it  8  Pound  Weight  of  powdered  Quick- 
4  Lime,  with  a  due  Quantity  of  Water  to  make  them  incorporate :  Beat 

*  thefe  together  in  a  paved  Court,  expofed  to  the  Weather  ;  Mortar  will  not 

*  be  made  by  it,  but  the  Clay  will  become  difunited,  loole,  and  crumble, 

*  and  continue  fo,  till  Rain  palfing  thro’  it  drains  away  all  the  Lime.  At 
‘  the  fame  time,  in  another  Part  of  the  Court,  mingle  the  fame  Weight 

*  of  Lime  with  the  lame  Quantity  of  fiandy  loofie  Soil,  8  with  50 ;  fiir 

*  them  together  with  Water,  and  you’ll  find  the  Sand  clot  and  grow  more 
4  connected,  and  become  a  firmer  Soil  by  it.  And  liich  contrary  Phse- 

*  nomena  being  explained  by  the  lame  Principles,  give  a  great  Sanction 

*  and  Authority  to  the  Principles  themfelves. 


Letter. 


to 


*Dear  Sir, 

4  XT”  O  U  are  extremely  good  in  lo  freely  communicating  your  Thoughts 
4  to  one,  who  always  fets  fo  high  a  Value  upon  them.  You  have 

*  a&ed  the  Part  of  a  right  Mediator  betwixt  Y>x.  Woodward  and  my  felf, 
‘  in  your  Explanation  of  Mineral  Matter.  Only  I  am  apt  to  think  (and 

*  we  can  but  guels)  that  there  are,  befides  Tcrrellrial  Matter,  among 
‘  the  barren  Rocks,  and  amidlt  the  deep  Crevices  of  bulky  Stones, 

*  lome  liich  Exfudations  and  unformed  Mineral  Matter,  (for  that  Minerals 
‘  grow  I  do  not  in  the  leall  doubt)  as  unite  themfelves  to  the  fibrous 

Roots  of  Plants  and  Trees  for  their  Support,  and  otherwife  unaccount- 

*  able  Magnitude. 

When  I  lay  fometimes,  and  in  lome  Cafes,  that  Fermentation  is  the 
Life  and  Can  fie  of  Vegetation,  and  always  that  it  is  a  great  Help  to  it; 
it  is  to  be  underllood  of  a  Fermentation  already  performed,  or  of  liich 


‘  an 
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‘  an  one  as  fupplies  the  Defed  of  natural  Heat.  There  is  an  immediate 
‘  Caufe,  a  remote  Caufe,  an  efficient  Caufe,  and  a  Caufa  fine  qua  non . 
4  And  this  lalt  is  the  Caufe  I  had  in  my  Eye,  and  is  a  true  one. 

‘  I  lhall  not  at  prefent  (Time  will  not  liiffer  me)  fay  any  thing  againlt 
4  your  ingenious  philofophical  Reafoning  about  the  Nature  and  Operations 
4  of  Lime  :  Philofophy  is  very  pretty  ;  but  never  to  be  depended  upon, 

4  till  confirmed,  or  not  contradided,  by  Experience  and  Fads.  The  Am- 
4  biguity  of  the  Word  Clay  led  your  Farmers  to  fmile,  and  your  lelf  to 
4  think  that  Lime  was  proper  Manure  for  all  Clays ;  whereas  there  is  al- 
4  moll  as  much  Difference  betwixt  one  Clay  and  another,  as  there  is  be- 
4  twixt  Gravel  and  Clay.  Some  Clays  are  of  that  eafy  tradable  Nature, 

4  that  they  will  of  themfelves  fall  aliinder  (when  turned  up)  with  Rain 
4  and  Weather;  and  fuch  are  much  mended  with  Lime:  But  there  are 

*  others  (and  thofe  the  molt  frequent)  of  that  Itiffi  four,  wet,  untrada- 
f  ble  Nature,  that  nothing  but  Sand,  Coal,  Allies,  &c.  will  feparate  their 
4  Parts,  at  leaft  that  will  leave  any  abiding  Effeds. 

4  I  could  fhew  you,  even  in  my  own  Parilh  here,  the  melancholy 
4  Sight  of  many  Acres  of  Ground  quite  ruined  and  fpoiled  by  Lime ;  lb 
4  that  with  all  the  laborious  Diligence  of  applying  lealbnable  and  luffici- 
4  ent  Quantities  of  Lime,  it  would  bear  no  Corn,  and  now  it  is  laid 
4  down,  it  will  hardly  bear  a  Spire  of  Grafs ;  inlomuch,  that  it  is  not  to 
4  be  recovered,  but  by  a  long  Courle  of  better  Husbandry  of  Sea-Sand 
4  and  Coal-Allies,  &c.  which  has  begun  already  to  reltore  fome  Parts, 

4  and  to  expel  the  Poifon. 

4  I  have  had  Thirty  Years  Experience  of  thefe  Things;  and  am  lo  lure 
4  that  my  Fads  are  right,  that  tho’ I  love  Reafoning  Ihould  go  along  with 
4  Experience,  yet  when  the  Former  is  feparated  from  the  Latter,  I  lhall 
4  believe  that  Lime  is  bad  for  lliff  untradable  Clays.  What  Farmers  of- 

*  ten  call  Clays,  are  either  more  properly  loamy  Soils ,  where  the  Clay 
4  lieth  twelve  or  fourteen  Inches  under  the  Surface,  or  elle  are  inclinable 
4  to  Marie  or  Chalk ;  both  which  eafily  fall,  and  when  worn  out,  are 
4  mended  with  Lime. 

4  Not  but  that,  by  luch  an  Experiment  as  you  mention,  even  the  worlt 
4  of  Clays,  by  tampering  them  with  a  Quantity  of  quick  Lime,  may  be 
4  opened,  and  their  Parts  loofened  for  the  prelent  by  the  adive  Parts  of 
4  new  Lime ;  but  thole  aBive  Parts  foon,  too  foon,  become  pajfive,  and 
4  are  in  Time  meer  dead  Lumps  of  Earth,  cold,  heavy,  lliff,  and  un- 
4  tradable. 

4  And  the  very  lame  Effeds  mull  be  expeded  from  Clay  Land,  where 
4  the  Superindudions  of  Lime  have  been  confiderable,  and  frequently  re- 
4  peated ;  it  will  every  Year  grow  worle  and  worle,  till  even  the  aBive 
4  Parts  of  Fire  and  Salt  in  the  Lime  will  do  it  no  good,  but  leave  it  a  fte- 
4  ril  unadiveLump,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  hold  Water  like  aBalon.  When 

*  I  receive  the  Favour  of  your  next,  poflibly  I  may  have  an  Opportunity 
4  to  fay  fomething  further  on  this  Point.  In  the  mean  Time,  I  am, 

cDear  S  I  Rt 

Tours  affeBionately, 

J.  LAVRENCE . 
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cDear  Sir, 

‘  AS  to  the  Dilpute  between  us,  I  Bill  continue  of  the  lame  Opinion : 

‘  If  you  mean  by  Exliidations  of  unformed  Mineral  Matter  amongft 
‘  Rocks,  nothing  but  that  Vegetable  Matter  which  may  be  brought  up 
‘  thro’  the  Crevices  and  Cracks  with  the  alcending  Steams,  which  internal 
‘  Heat  lublimes,  1  will  not  deny  the  Probability  :  But  then  I  w ould  not  chufe 
‘  to  exprefs  the  true  Idea  by  Words,  which  all  philofophical  People  will  ima- 

*  gine  convey  the  contrary  Opinion;  but  would  call  every  thing  which 
‘  is  capable  to  be  carried  into  the  Vefiels  of  Plants  by  Water  to  encreale 
‘  their  Bulk,  Vegetable  Subjlance,  or  Salts ;  meaning  by  Salts,  what 
‘  theChymiBs  do,  every  thing  eafily  diffoluble  in  Water,  till  it  is  dilper- 

*  led  thro’  it,  and  becomes  invifible.  And  then,  whether  thele  were  ori- 
‘  ginally  lodged  in  the  Interllices  of  Rocks,  or  brought  up  thither  by 
‘  Fumes  arifing  from  the  Heat  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth ;  or  whether 
‘  mingled  with  Loam,  Sand,  Clay,  or  any  other  SubBance  at  jfirft ;  or 
‘  by  the  Corruption  of  old  Vegetables  or  Animals,  (which  by  feeding 
‘  on  them  are  of  the  lame  Nature,)  are  returned  to  thefe  again  from 
‘  whence  they  were  drawn  ;  it  is  all  one :  If  there,  they  will  encreale 
‘  the  Bulk  of  the  Plants ;  and  without  it,  the  Plants  can  never  thrive. 

*  As  to  Fermentation,  I  am  glad  we  fo  far  agree,  that  it  is  only  nccef- 
‘  fary  to  prepare  the  Materials  for  Vegetation,  or  fometimes  by  its  Heat 
‘  liipply  the  Ablence  of  other  Warmth:  And  if  we  agree  in  the  Thing, 

*  methinks  we  Ihould  agree  in  the  Exprefiions  alfo,  that  People  may  not 
‘  be  led  into  MiBakes  about  it.  The  Caufd  fine  qua  non's  are  quite  out 
‘  of  Falhion,  and  leldom  come  into  the  Heads  of  any  who  are  unac- 
«  quainted  with  School-Philofophy ;  and  for  the  Admirers  of  that  Philo- 

*  fophy,  you  fcorn  to  write.  Fermentation  afiiBs,  perhaps  wholly  caufes, 

‘  Corruption ;  and  confequently,  by  leparating  the  Parts,  makes  them 
‘  proper  to  be  again  lulpended  in  Water,  and  percolate  thro’  the  fine 
4  Strainers  of  the  Roots:  If  the  Fermentation  hath  not  produced  its 
‘  pcrfedFWork,  and  yet  the  Mals  is  forced  by  more  than  common  Heat, 

‘  which  relaxes  and  dilates  the  Bender  Channels  or  Tubes  of  the  Vege- 
4  tables  to  pafs  into  them,  they  flourifii  with  a  Bckly  Vigour,  lole  their 
4  own  proper  Flavour,  and  tafte  of  the  very  Compofts  out  of  which  they 
4  grew  ;  witnefs  the  Afparagus  on  Hot  Beds,  and  the  Dung  which  gives 
4  a  Taint  to  all  the  Plants  which  are  compelled  to  grow  in  it. 

4  Fermentation  therefore  is  highly  neceffary  to  reduce  into  the  original 
4  Particles  the  old  wade  decaying  Vegetables,  and  to  prepare  the  Ma- 
4  terials  to  be  employed  a  fecond  Time  to  build  up  Plants.  Fermcnta- 
4  tjon  may  afiiB  alfo  to  break  and  crumble  the  Clods  of  Earth,  to  let  the 
4  Rain  and  Fibres  of  Plants  penetrate  them  to  fuck  up  the  fattening 
4  MoiBure. 

4  I  again  confcfs,  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  Caufe  of  this  great  Power, 

4  whole  EfFedFs  are  aBonilhing,  as  much  as  I  am  of  Eldf  icity  or  Attrac¬ 
tion-,  tho’  perhaps  it  is  nothing  but  a  Modification  of  thofe  Two  con¬ 
joined,  adting  on  and  exciting  the  Fluid  of  Fire,  which  pervades  and  is 
4  contain’d  in  every  Mafs.  Freind  and  his  Followers  are  unfatisfadForily 
ingenious  in  their  Attempts  to  deduce  it  from  thole  two  Principles, 
without  taking  in  this  Fluid.  The  AttradFion  of  the  Imall  Particles  is 

the 
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the  Caufe  of  Cohefion ;  this  Fluid  of  Diffolution,  when  it  it  is  fo  mo¬ 
ved  that  its  Expanfion  overcomes  the  Power  of  the  other. 

‘  Now  for  Lime ,  where  I  ftill  think  I  am  right,  and  can  account  for 
every  Fad  you  mention  from  my  Principles.  I  have  fince  talk’d  with 
mod:  notable  Farmers,  who  confirm  what  you  obferve,  and  yet  agree 
with  me.  No  Clay  (fay  they)  is  fo  ftiff  and  four,  but  it  will  grow 
tender  and  mellow  by  Lime;  but  after  three  or  four  Years,  the  Ten- 
dernefs  will  go  off ;  and  if  you  lay  it  down  with  the  Lime,  it  will 
be  harder  than  ever,  and  nothing  will  grow  on  it.  This  is  the  very 
Thing  I  fliould  exped :  Lime  by  joining  its  fixt  Mineral  Salts  with 
Particles  of  the  Clay,  dilimites  them  from  each  other,  and  gives  leave 
for  Rain  to  mix  with  it,  and  diffolve  and  fufpend  all  the  Vegetable  Mat¬ 
ter  which  was  imprifoned  in  its  Bowels:  But  by  Time,  the  Rains  car¬ 
rying  away  the  Parts  of  Lime,  which  had  thus  feparated  the  Clay,  the 
Parts  of  Clay  more  flrongly  unite,  by  having  all  the  Mixture  of  Loam  and 
Vegetable  Subftance  robb’d  from  it,  and  thus  becomes  harder  and  ftiffer 
than  before,  and  nothing  can  penetrate  its  Parts,  or  if  it  could,  a  fingle 
Blade  of  Grafs  muft  be  ftarved  there. 

*  But  if  while  the  Lime  had  thus  broken  the  Union  of  the  Parts  of  the 
Clay,  Sand  and  Coal-Allies  and  Parts  of  old  Bricks  or  Manure,  as 
Rags,  (which  ads  the  two  Parts  in  Improvements,)  or  any  Vegetable 
Subftance,  was  mingled  to  keep  it  hollow  and  enrich  it,  then  the  Rain 
and  Dew  would  have  continually  brought  new  Treafiires  to  it,  and  made 
it  excellent  Soil.  Thus  then  in  ftiff  Clay,  a  proper  Mixture  of  Lime,  at 
firft  breaking  up,  will  be  highly  beneficial ;  but  it  will  ruin  the  Land, 
if  laid  down  again  without  lome  other  Aid  and  Aftiftance.  This  Philo- 
fophy  teacheth,  and  Experience  confirms.  Lime  alfo  affifts  in  diffolving 
Dung  and  Vegetable  Subftances  the  fooner ;  fo  Undertakers  mingle  it  in 
large  Quantities  in  Coffins  to  deftroy  and  rot  the  Bodies.  So  far  for  Hus¬ 
bandry.  I  offer  thefe  Thoughts  to  your  Confideration,  becaufe  I  defire 
that  your  Work  fliould  give  no  Offence  to  the  philofophical  Gentlemen, 
who  will  exped  from  you  not  FaCt  only,  but  the  Reafons  of  the  Faffs, 
in  a  clear  intelligible  Manner,  fupported  by  the  beft  and  unconteftable 
Principles  of  the  beft  and  genuine  Philofophy.  People  will  exped  the 
acute  Philofopher,  as  well  as  the  experienced  Husbandman,  from  one 
of  your  Charader.  I  add  no  further,  but  an  Affurance  that  I  am 

Tour  moji  Affectionate ,  8cc. 

i  ,  '  ■  ’  ...  ,  . 

Che  Answer. 

Dear  Sir , 

1  Think  moft  of  our  feeming  Differences  are  adjufted,  except  about 
‘  the  Powers  and  Effeds  of  Lime ;  in  which  I  cannot  be  clear,  but 
by  adhering  to  what  I  firft  laid  down  as  a  Maxim  fupported  by  Expe¬ 
rience,  and  no  way  contrary  toReafon  or  true  Philofophy,  That  Lime, 
tho’  it  be  good  for  light  Soils,  is  bad  for  binding  Clays  ;  becaufc  tho’ 
Quick  Lime  hath  by  its  Fire  and  Salts  the  Power  of  Relaxation,  yet 
forafmuch  as  it  foon  obtains  (agreeably  to  your' own  Principles)  a  quite 
contrary  Quality  of  binding  and  contrading  every  thing  it  is  mixt  with 
to  itfelf,  till  by  repeated  Superindudions  the  Soil  becomes  fit  for  nel- 

M  4  the^ 
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‘  ther  Tillage  nor  Pafture,  it  mull  be  look’d  upon  by  the  Husbandman  as 
‘  Poilon  to  his  Clays.  And  there  is  this  demonllrative  Realon  to  be  gi- 
‘  ven,  that  it  is  Poifon  there ,  or  (which  is  the  lame  Thing)  leaves  poi- 
‘  fonous  Effeds ;  becaufe  Land  thus  Ipoilt  by  Lime ,  can  neither  be  reco- 
‘  vered,  nor  made  to  anfwer  in  Tillage,  by  continuing  it  even  in  the 

*  greatell  Plenty ;  which  plainly  lhews,  that  there  are  luch  llilf,  cold,  un- 
‘  tradable  Soils,  which  the  Power  of  Lime  can  neither  mend  nor  cure. 

«  After  all,  perhaps  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  Difference  between  u$* 

‘  Ton  own  that  Clays  lliould  be  open’d  and  mended,  with  Sand,  Coal- 
‘  Allies,  Rags,  &c.  before  they  are  laid  down  from  Lime,  to  prevent  and 
4  remedy  its  contracting  Qualities  and  binding  Elfeds :  I  fay,  the  bell 
‘  way  is  to  keep  the  Difeafe  far  off,  that  there  may  be  no  Occafion  for 
‘  a  Cure ,  which  cannot  be  perfeded  but  by  a  long  and  tedious  Courfe  of 

*  Phyfick,  and  to  keep  to  fuch  wholfome  Diet  and  proper  Manures  as 

*  want  none. 

‘  However,  what  I  have  learnt  from  your  inltrudive  Obfervations  and 
‘  philofophical  Reafonings,  is  to  me  a  Treafure,  which  I  fhall  always  va- 

*  lue  ;  and  will  at  the  lame  Time  make  me  proud  that  I  have  differed  Irom 
‘  you,  and  yet  have  differed  fo  little.  I  am 

Tour  moji  affectionate  Friend  and  Servant, 

J.  LAV  RE  N  C  E. 

Because  I  am  unwilling  the  Publick  lliould  be  deprived  of  any  of 
my  Friend’s  curious  Reafonings  and  Philolophy,  and  becaufe  he  was  wil¬ 
ling  to  explain  himfelf  further  on  the  Head  of  Lime,  &c.  what  follows 
in  another  Letter  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  inquifitive  Reader. 

Dear  Sir, 

*  T  Am  perluaded,  with  you,  that  if  a  Riff  Clay  was  lain  down  with 

‘  Lime,  it  would  bear  nothing ;  and  that  the  more  Lime  was  after- 

*  wards  added,  the  harder  and  barretter  it  would  grow.  Light  Soils 
4  therefore  lliould  be  laid  down  with  Lime ;  Jiiff  Ones  taken  up  with  it. 

‘  Lime  crumbles  the  One  and  binds  the  Other,  by  the  fame  Quality  and 

*  Power  of  its  Parts;  that  is,  by  the  attractive  Virtue  of  its  fixt  Salts, 

‘  and  the  aCiive  Power  of  its  actual  Fire.  Salts  are  hard  Bodies  endued 
‘  with  much  Surface ;  which  Surfaces  coming  into  Contad  with  one  a- 
‘  nother,  unite,  (for  Attradion  is  in  Proportion  to  the  Points  in  Con- 

*  tad:,)  or  dilunite,  as  any  other  Body  mingled  with  it  can  hinder  the 
4  Contad,  or  join  with  them,  by  offering  more  Parts  to  contad.  Wa- 

*  ter  infinuates  itielf  into  its  Pores,  and  by  that  means  attrads,  and  is 
4  attraded  by  Salts,  and  they  are  dilfolved,  i.  e.  dilperfed  and  liifpended 
4  in  every  Part  of  the  Water,  and  fo  kept  alunder  out  of  the  Sphere  of 
4  their  attradive  Powers :  But  if  the  grcateR  Part  of  the  Water  is  eva- 
‘  porated,  then  the  Parts  of  Salt  come  nearer  to  each  other,  and  within 
4  the  Reach  of  their  mutual  Power,  they  llioot  into  Cryftals ,  i.  e.  unite 
4  their  Parts  into  Malles,  till  they  become  vifible.  Analogous  to  this, 

4  Mortar  is  made  by  Lime  ;  that  is,  all  the  Fire  contained  within  the 
4  Stone,  and  not  united  to  its  fixt  Salts,  (which  Union  makes  thole  Salts 
4  fo  remarkably  cauRick)  is  fuffered  to  go  out,  by  the  Salt’s  being  dilfolved 
%  4  bv 
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4  by  the  Water ;  but  the  Water  which  at  firft  dilfolved  the  Saks  in  the 
4  Stone  being  evaporated  by  the  Fire  which  was  thus  emitted,  rhey  run 
4  into  Contact  and  unite ;  and  unite  alio  between  themlelves  the  Sand, 

4  and  other  Material's  mixt  with  it. 

4  But  had  thofe  Materials  been  in  Quantity  fufficient  to  keep  the  Parts 
4  of  thofe  Salts  at  a  diftance  from  each  other  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
4  attra&ive  Virtue,  which  is  of  a  very  fmall  Extent,-  they  could  never 
4  form  a  Mortar,  and  then  only  would  attraeft  the  Tarts  of  Matter  which 
4  furrounded  them :  By  which,  if  thele  were  before  dilimited,  they 
4  would  be  clotted  and  become  firmer ;  but  if  before  they  were  ftrongly 
4  united  between  themlelves,  they  would  be  crumbled ,  the  Attraction  to 
4  the  Parts  of  Lime  overcoming  the  Attraction  of  the  Parts  betweeh 
4  themlelves,  juft  after  the  lame  manner  as  Salt  is  diftolvcd  in  Water ; 

4  but  if  the  Water  is  evaporated,  the  Salts  fhoot  again,  i.  e.  reunite. 

4  So  when  Clay  is  tendered ,  if  that  which  kept  the  Parts  of  the  Lime  at 
4  diftance,  is  by  Rain  and  Vegetation  drained  away,  it  anfwers  to  Eva- 
4  poration  in  the  other  Cafe,  and  it  binds  unconquerably  hard. 

‘  I  do  not  chufe  to  ufe  the  Terms,  Poifon ,  Sc.  becaufe  they  convey 
4  Ideas  of  an  Effeff,  and  not  of  a  Caufe ;  which  will  be  demanded  from 
4  you.  I  do  confefs,  that  your  Objection  and  Obfervations  on  what  I 
4  have  offered,  appear  to  me  a  great  Evidence  that  I  explain  this  right  ; 
4  becaufe  every  Cale  you  ftate  is  lolvable  by  thole  fimple  and  uniform 
4  Principles.  And  I  believe  no  FaCt  can  be  offered,  but  may  be  made 
4  intelligible  by  this  Method  of  Reafoning:  And  if  a  Farmer  well  un- 
4  derftands  this,  he  can  never  be  at  a  Lois  to  know  when  to  ule  Lime 
4  or  to  forbear,  or  what  Manure  is  bell  for  every  kind  of  Land:  Too 
4  loofe  Soils  muft  be  hardened ;  too  ftiff  muft  be  tendered ;  both  en- 
4  riched.  Lime  and  Clay,  added  to  the  fandy  Fields,  will  give  them  a 
4  Firmnefs ;  Lime  at  firft  breaking  up  ufed  with  Clay,  and  the  continual 
4  Quantities  of  Sand,  or  Things  analogous  to  it,  as  Coal -Allies,  &c. 
4  added  in  a  plentiful  manner,  will  lubdue  the  other  ;  but  both  can  only 
4  be  enriched  by  Air,  Rain,  afeending  Steams  from  below,  or  the  Parts 
4  of  Vegetables,  or  Animals,  (which  have  fed  on  them,  or  on  what  feeds 
4  on  them)  the  Parts  of  thefe  are  broken  into  their  original  Particles  by 
4  Fermentation,  and  fo  fitted  to  reafeend  into  the  fmall  Tubes  of  Plants 
4  and  unite  with  them. 

4  This  Afcent  is  caufed  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  expanding  the  Air 
4  lodged  with  the  Earth,  and  Moifture,  which  carries  up  with  it  little 
4  Films  of  Water,  which  roll  themfelves  round  a  Particle  of  Air,  and 
4  form  by  that  means  a  minute  Bubble.  All  Steams  are  minute  Bubbles, 
4  as  I  could  produce  many  Experiments  to  prove.  With  this  Water  is 
4  united  Vegetable  Matter,  and  is  fublimed  with  it  in  the  Bubble. 

4  A  fecond  Caufe  of  this  Afcent  is  internal  Heat,  which  alfo  rarifies  the 
4  Air  mingled  in  Earth,  and  carries  up  in  like  manner  Films  of  Vegetable 
4  Moifture.  A  third  Caufe  is  that  which  makes  Fluids  afeend  between 
4  Glals  Planes  and  form  an  Hyperbola,  and  in  a  Series  of  Glafs  Tubes. 
4  The  Law  of  Afcent  is,  it  mounts  higheft  in  the  fmalleft  Pipes ;  but  no 
4  Tubes  are  finaller  than  thole  of  Plants,  therefore  the  Fluids  would  get 
4  up  fome  way  by  this  Principle  alone;  the  other  two  afiift  and  com- 
4  pleat  it.  From  this  Principle  it  muft  follow,  that  Plants  which  have 
4  the  large ft  VelTels  will  be  the  lowef ;  which  is  confirm’d  by  Experi¬ 
ence  ; 
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«  encc ;  the  loftieft  Trees  confiding  of  firmed  Timber,  whild  creeping 
‘  Plants,  are  fod  and  fiicculent. 

‘  When  I  began  this  Letter  I  refolvcd  to  have  filled  it  with  lome 
*•  Thoughts  about  Air ;  but  other  Things  came  in  the  way,  which  I 
‘  thought  not  improper  to  fend  to  you,  becaule  podibly  not  id's  necefi- 

*  fary  to  clear  up  what  I  had  laid  before. 

‘  That  Hint  I  have  added  about  Air ,  is  a  very  (mail  part  of  what  that 
‘  Fluid  performs  in  Vegetation  ;  but  I  could  not  explain  the  Alcent  of 
‘  the  Juices,  without  anticipating  fo  far  what  I  have  to  lay,  and  fhall  lend  to 
‘  you.  That  Water  is  fitted  to  form  itl'elf  into  Bubbles,  is  evident  from 
‘  its  frothing  on  Agitation,  and  its  boiling  up  when  in  an  Air-Pump. 

‘  But  this  Experiment  proves  clearly,  that  there  is  a  confiderableTfvz^a/y 
‘  between  its  Parts ;  becaule  a  fine  Needle,  placed  horizontally  on  cold 
‘  Water,  lwims ;  which  would  not  be,  if  the  Tenacity  did  not  overcome 
‘  the  different  Ipecifick  Gravity.  No  Art  can  make  it  fwim  on  boiling 
‘  Water,  becaule  that  violent  Heat  by  its  Motion  dedroys  a  great  part 
‘  of  the  Tenacity,  and  then  Gravity  ads  uninterrupted;  but  that  there  is 
‘  dill  fome  Tenacity  between  Parts  of  boiling  Water  is  evident,  becaule 
‘  the  Steams  which  afcend,  beheld  in  a  darkened  Chamber,  into  which 

*  a  Sun-beam  is  admitted  through  a  very  i'mall  Foramen ;  by  this  Beam 
‘  appear  nothing  but  minute  Bladders  of  Water,  containing  highly  rarified 
‘  Air.  I’ll  foon  offer  lome  Hints  about  Water  to  your  Confideration ; 
‘  which  either  ule  or  dedroy  as  you  pleale.  I  am, 

‘ Dear  SIR, 

Tour  Affectionate,  &c. 


T  h  a  t  I  may  not  be  thought  tirefome  on  the  Subject  of  Lime ,  whild 
I  am  treating  about  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Water ;  I  fhall  only 
film  up  the  whole,  as  follows.  That  Lime  is  an  excellent  Manure, 
rightly  and  difcreetly  apply’d,  Dr.  Woodward ,  my  Friend,  and  my  felf, 
are  all  agreed ;  but  I  am  dill  fo  unfortunate  as  a  little  to  differ  from  the 
two  former,  as  to  its  operative  Effeds,  and  the  Manner  of  applying  it. 
Thole  two  learned  Gentlemen  think  Lime  doth  not  fatten ,  but  only 
mellows  the  Ground,  affording  no  Matter  fit  for  the  Formation  of  Plants, 
but  meerly  foftens  and  relaxes  the  Earth  ;  but  becaufe  I  have  found  by 
long  Experience,  that  from  its  heavy,  laddening  and  binding  Quality 
have  been  drawn  forth  the  greated  Riches  on  light  and  mixt  Soils,  I  law 
nothing  contrary  to  Realon  and  true  Philofophy,  but  that  the  Dud  and 
mod  minute  Parts  of  Lime  (which  is  a  calcined  Mineral  and  full  of 
Salts)  might  themfelves,  by  the  help  of  Water,  be  carried  up  into  the 
Veffels  of  Plants  for  their  Augment  and  Encreale 

7J oor  light  Land  is  certainly  made  fatter  by  Lime ;  and  rich  cold 
Clays  do  not  need  it,  elpecially  at  fird  breaking  up,  whild  the  Sward  is 
left  uncorrupted,  and  the  Roots  and  Fibres  of  the  Grals  keep  it  lufficiently 
porous,  and  hollow  to  receive  the  fattening  Dews  of  the  Air ;  and  yet  if 
Lime  is  afterwards  repeated  here,  it  is  by  all  agreed,  and  found  lb  by  long 
Experience,  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Agreeable  to  this  Philolophy  and  Realoning  it  is,  that  the  Farmer  fome- 
times  lays  his  Lime  upon  light  Ipongy  Soils,  (where  Furze  or  Broom 
have  grown,  and  much  worn  out  the  Ground)  even  at  fird  breaking  up ; 

but 
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but  then  it  is  not  with  a  View  to  open  and  relax  it,  (for  that  it  doth 
not  want)  but  to  fatten  and  enrich  it,  as  well  as  to  fadden  and  bind 
it ;  and  to  give  it  liich  a  proper  Tenacity ,  that  moiftening  Dews  and 
Rains  may  not  fink  too  foon  awTay,  nor  be  too  foon  exhaufted  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun. 

Reafon  and  Philofophy  are  great  Helps  to  the  clearing  up  the  Truth : 
But  abftra&ed  from  Experience,  under  the  Semblance  of  Truth,  they 
often  lead  us  into  Errors  and  Miftakes.  And  poftible  it  is,  that  my  own 
adhering  to  feeming  Realons,  and  milapplying  Experience  to  them,  may 
be  the  Caule  that  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of  the  Juftnefs  of  the  Concha-* 
fions  drawn  by  thofe  learned  Gentlemen  above. 


Of  In  closures. 

IN  Northampton  and  Staffordfhire,  and  in  feveral  other  Inland  Counties, 
there  is  great  Difference  between  the  Common  Fields  and  Inclofures : 
This  lafl  has  feven,  eight  or  ten  Years  Crops  liicceffively,  when  the 
other  has  them  but  two  Years  in  three.  This  employs,  befides  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  Tillage,  a  great  Labour,  both  of  Man  and  Horfe,  to  manure  it; 
and  the  Product  is  more  than  twenty  Buihels  to  the  Acre;  and  at -the 
End  of  its  Ploughing,  when  it  is  laid  to  gain  frefh  Heart,  it  yields  good 
Grafs,  and  no  Time  at  all  is  loft.  And  I  am  told  by  a  Gentleman  in 
Lancafioire ,  that  there  they  Marie  their  Inclofures,  then  Plough  twelve 
Years  together;  then  Marie ,  and  Plough  for  twelve  Years  more;  and  fo 
ad  infinitum.  For  it  mult  be  granted  to  be  a  true  Maxim,  That  the 
Ground  is  never  weary  of  doingGood ,  if  well  fed,  and  well  worked.  So 
that  I  cannot  but  admire,  the  People  of  England  fhould  be  lo  backward 
to  Inclofe ;  which  would  be  worth  more  to  us,  than  the  Mines  of  the 
Indies  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Inclofure  encreales  the  Rent  of  Land 
iometimes  Tenfold;  and  yet  it  is  believed,  that  almoft  011c  Half  Part  of 
the  Kingdom  are  Commons:  But  to  be  fiire,  a  Third  of  all  the  Kingdom 
is  what  we  call  Common-Fields ;  and  if  fo,  then  the  railing  the  Rent  of 
thefe  will  vaftly  enrich  the  Kingdom ,  though  we  abate  Eight  of  the 
Tenfold. 

England  has  been  allowed  to  contain  Nine  and  Twenty  Millions  of 
Acres  ;  but  it  is  reafonably  fippofed,  that  there  are  about  Forty  Millions. 
If  fo  much  ;  then  about  Thirteen  Millions  of  Land  will  have  its  Price 
doubled,  at  leaf! :  And  fuppofe  it  now  but  a  Crown  the  Acre,  one  with 
the  other,  it  will  improve  yearly  above  Three  Millions  of  Pounds  Ster¬ 
lings  almoft  enough  to  pay  our  Taxes,  and  fometimes  more 

Some  People  have  urged,  that  the  Improving  of  fome  Ground  would 
depreciate  the  Price  of  others ;  and  fo  the  wlole  be  no  ways  benefited. 
But  this  has  been  rightly  anfwered,  that  Improvement  will  encreaie  more 
in  Quantity  ;  the  Confequencc  of  which  will  be,  that  either  more  will 
be  exported  in  Kind,  or  it  will  farther  Improvements,  or  feed  more 

N  People, 
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People,  or  be  thrown  away ;  but  who  ever  did  lb  with  their  Hay,  Corn 
or  Cattle  ? 

If  lome  lliould  urge,  that  the  Product  will  be  Grafs,  but  no  Corn  for 
the  Poor;  the  contrary  is  notorious  in  all  inclofed  Counties:  for  we  lee 
ploughed  Land  in  Incloliires  almoft  every  where.  But  if  Failure  lliould 
be  thereby  increalcd,  will  not  the  Wool  and  Skins,  produced  by  an  Acre 
of  Pallure,  make  greater  Employment  for  the  Poor,  than  the  Tillage  of 
Inch  an  Acre  can  do?  I  think  the  Anlwcr  is  plain,  they  will:  And  yet 
there  will  be  an  Overplus  of  Corn  for  the  Poor  too. 

In  lliort,  there  can  be  no  Argument  uled  againft  Inclofurcs,  but  what, 
if  it  proves  any  thing,  will  prove  too  much,  viz.  That  if  the  Land  is 
made  better ,  the  Inhabitants  will  be  made  worfe ;  or  that  Riches  will 
be  made  a  Burden.  The  Abfurdity  whereof  is  eafdy  lbcn  in  this  Light, 
tho’  not  perhaps  in  the  other.  Without  all  queftion,  Improvements,  of 
what  Kind  foever,  make  Riches  and  ^Plenty :  And  Plenty  calls  together 
Inhabitants  and  People  to  confume  it :  And  even  the  Overplus  is  demanded 
in  a  Foreign  Trade;  which  naturally  tends  to  maintain  the  Grandeur  and 
Magnificence  of  Some,  and  the  Luxury  and  Intemperance  of  Others. 

However,  the  Abufe  of  Wealth  is  no  Argument  againft  an  honefl  In- 
dujlry  in  getting  it.  And  it  is  certainly  a  Blcfting  to  him  that  knows 
how  to  make  a  wife  ufe  of  it,  i.  e.  To  be  a  Father  to  the  Fatherlefs,  a 
Husband  to  the  Widow ;  To  be  Eyes  to  the  Blind,  and  Feet  to  the 
Lame.  To  have  a  Power  of  Improvement,  and  not  to  improve,  is  to  have 
a  Talent  laid  by  or  hid  in  a  Napkin  ;  which  is  an  Indolence  and  Slothfi.il- 
nefs  always  accounted  Criminal. 

But  becaule  what  I  have  hitherto  laid  may  be  thought  too  general,  to 
make  any  great  Imprcftion  upon  thole  who  arc  not  yet  convinced  that 
Inc lo fares  are  a  general  Advantage  both  to  Poor  and  Rich  ;  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  IV afes  and  Open  Fields  draw  to  them  the  Poor  and 
Necelfitous,  only  for  the  Advantage  of  Pilfering  and  Stealing;  who,  when 
an  Inclofure  is  once  refolved  on,  will  be  employ’d  for  many  Years  in 
planting  and  preferring  the  Hedges  ;  and  afterwards  will  be  let  to  work, 
both  in  the  Tillage  and  Pafture,  wherein  they  may  get  an  honeft  Liveli¬ 
hood.  And  as  to  the  Proprietors,  their  Advantage  in  Inclofures  is  un¬ 
deniable  ;  if  there  were  nothing  elfe  in  it,  but  that  it  lays  a  Foundation 
for  In du fry ,  and  gives  a  Man  Security  in  the  quiet  PolfelTing  of  his  La¬ 
bour  and  Care,  which  he  is  never  lure  of  in  the  IV afes  and  Open 
Fields.  But  indeed,  the  Oblervation  of  only  thefe  two  Things  ;  the 
great  Quantities  of  Ground  that  have  been  of  late  inclofed  and  are 
daily  inclofing,  and  the  Incrcafc  of  Rent  that  is  every  where  made  by 
thole  who  do  inclofe ;  lufficiently  demonftrate  the  Benefit  and  Ufe  of 
Inclofures. 

This  Improvement  has  been  moft  neglcdted  in  the  North  of  England ; 
tho’  it  is  now  lufficiently  plain  they  begin  to  grow  wifer.  And  as  to  the 
Bifhoprick  of  Durham ,  which  is  by  much  the  richeft  Part  of  the  North, 
it  is  remarkable,  that  Nine  Parts  in  Ten  are  already  inclofed,  and  confe- 
quently  improved  in  their  Value  and  Rents  to  a  degree  almoft  incredible. 
Accordingly,  the  more  Northern  Parts  are  following  their  Example.  For 
tho’  the  North  is  come  lateft  into  this  good  Husbandry,  yet  if  we  con- 
fidcr  it  well,  it  receives  the  greateft  Advantage  thereby.  A  good  tall 
Hedge-Row  preferves  the  Ground  warm,  and  defends  it  from  the  violent 
and  nipping  Winds,  that  generally  deftroy  and  pinch  much  of  the  Corn, 

Pulle, 
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Pulfe,  Grafs,  or  whatever  grows  in  the  open  Fields  or  Champion  Grounds  ; 
prelerving  it  alio  from  thole  drying  and  fcorching  Winds,  fo  frequent  in 
the  Spring;  and  encouraging  that  Fertility  and  Richnefs,  which  the  Land 
is  either  naturally  fubjed:  to,  or  that  is  added  by  the  diligent  Care  and 
Expence  of  the  Farmer.  Moreover,  it  is  a  means  to  furnilh  the  Huf- 
bandman  with  a  greater  Burden  of  Corn  and  Pulfe  ;  and  when  it  is  laid 
down  to  Grafs,  yields  much  more  than  the  open  Field.  The  Hedges 
alfo  being  well  planted  with  Trees,  afford  Shadow  and  Shelter  for 
the  Cattle,  both  in  Summer  and  Winter;  which  elle  wrould  deltroy  more 
with  their  Feet,  than  they  would  eat  with  their  Mouths ;  prefenting  at 
the  fame  time  the  Husbandman  Necelfaries  for  the  Maintenance  of  his 
Fire,  his  Plough,  and  his  Cart. 

Befides:  If  the  Trees  in  the  Hedge-Rowrs  be  difcreetly  cholen  and 
rightly  planted,  there  may  be  a  Supply  of  Mali  for  Swine  and  Fruit  for 
Cyder.  So  plain  is  it  that  Inclofure  is  the  greateft  Encouragement  to 
good  Husbandry ,  and  a  Remedy  for  Beggary ,  the  Poor  being  employed 
by  the  continual  Labour  that  is  bellowed  thereon ;  which  is  doubly  re¬ 
paid,  as  I  have  oblerved,  by  the  fruitful  Crop  it  annually  yields. 

Neither  indeed  are  Inclo fur es  fubjeCt  to  feveral  grand  Inconveniencies 
that  attend  the  Common  Field ;  which,  being  generally  lowed  with  Corn, 
are  fubjeCt  to  be  Ipoiled  by  Cattle,  that  llray  out  of  the  Commons  and 
Highways  adjacent  to  them.  The  Tenants  alio  or  Owners  of  the  leveral 
Portions  are  ItriCtly  bound,  whatever  other  Bufinefs  they  have  upon  their 
Hands,  to  keep  exaCt  Time,  as  well  in  [owing  as  in  reaping ,  if  they 
would  fecure  the  Fruits  of  their  Labour  to  themlelves. 

Moreover ;  The  Differences  of  the  Profits  are  plainly  to  be  difeerned 
by  the  Severals  or  inclofed  Parcels  of  Land  that  have  formerly  been 
taken  out  of  the  Common-Field,  even  how  much  they  excel  the  other 
in  every  RelpeCt,  tho’  of  the  lame  Soil,  and  only  an  Hedge  between, 
and  what  a  yearly  Value  they  bear  above  them. 

It  is  further  oblervable  of  moll  Sorts  of  Lands,  that  by  how  much 
the  [mailer  the  Inclofure  is,  the  greater  yearly  Value  it  bears,  and  the 
better  Burden  of  Corn  and  Grals ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  larger  the 
Fields  or  Inclofures  are,  the  more  they  referable  the  Common  Fields  or 
Plains,  and  conlequently  are  mof  liibjedl  to  the  like  Inconveniencies: 
Inlomuch,  that  generally  Ipeaking  it  is  found  that  a  Farm,  divided  into 
many  Severals  or  Inclofures ,  yields  a  greater  Rent  than  if  the  lame  were 
but  in  few :  tho’  at  the  lame  time  it  lhould  be  obferved  with  Caution, 
that  too  many  tall  Hedges,  elpecially  if  interfperfed  with  Trees  in  rich 
watered  Meadows,  do  harm  to  the  Soil  and  four  the  Grafs ;  which  yet 
may  be  much  prevented  by  taking  off  all  projecting  Branches. 

Having  thus  far  cleared  the  Way,  by  removing  Objections  againft  In¬ 
clofures ,  and  fhewing  their  general  Benefit  to  every  induftrious  Improver  ; 
the  next  Thing  we  have  to  do,  is  to  lay  down  lome  general  Directions 
for  the  performing  that  Undertaking  in  luch  a  manner,  as  may  bef  and 
foonef  anfwer  the  End  and  the  Defign  of  it. 

Every  one  knows,  that  as  loon  as  an  Inclofure  is  agreed  upon,  each 
one’s  Portion  and  Share  mult  be  divided  and  afeertained  to  him,  by  throwT- 
ing  up  Ditches  in  their  proper  Places  and  Boundaries.  But  as  there  have 
been  great  Errors  and  Miltakes  committed  in  this  important  Work,  it 
will  be  necelfary  to  be  a  little  particular  herein.  He  that  plants  either 
Hedges  or  Trees,  plants  for  his  Life  and  Bo  ferity :  And  an  Error  in 
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the  Beginning  of  Rich  a  Work,  is  very  undefirable ;  becaufe  tho’  it  may 
and  will  end  in  Repentance ,  yet  the  Midake  here,  ordinarily  Ipeaking, 
cannot  eafily  be  rectified  afterward:  The  belt  Way  is  to  be  wile  in  Time, 
and  to  take  Advice  beforehand. 

A  provident  Perfon  therefore,  who  forefees  (as  commonly  it  may  be 
forefeen)  that  a  large  Demand  will  be  made  of  Rich  proper  Sets  as  may 
lerve  for  a  lading  Security  againft  all  Trejpajfes  and  Encroachments ,  na¬ 
turally  thinks  how  to  do  this  in  the  cheapejl,  as  well  as  the  bed  Manner. 
For  which  Purpole,  a  large  Quantity  of  Haws  Ihould  be  got  together  be¬ 
fore  Winter:  And  becauie  (whatever  ignorant  People  may  lay)  they  will 
Jleep,  not  llioot,  the  firdYear;  it  is  the  mod  advilcable  way,  to  prevent 
a  Year’s  weeding,  to  bury  them  in  a  Hole  in  the  Ground  all  in  one  Heap; 
and  at  Michaelmas  or  Mart lem as  following,  fow  them  in  Rich  a  conveni¬ 
ent  Place  or  Nurfery,  where  they  may  dand  four  or  five  Years  carefully 
cleaned  from  Weeds.  Here  will  be  a  condant  Seminary  for  all  Demands, 
and  at  all  Times.  Moreover,  Quick-Sets,  thus  railed,  are  much  to  be 
preferred  to  thofe  which  are  'gathered  out  of  the  Woods,  and  from  the 
Bottom  of  Hedge-Rows,  as  having  Jtraiter  clearer  Stems,  and  better 
Roots. 

It  is  very  definable,  if  podible,  to  have  thefe  Quick-Sets  when  they 
are  as  thick  as  one’s  little  Finger  ;  for  befides,  that  it  is  plain  from  Expe¬ 
rience  that  they  will  ihoot  much  dronger,  and  confequently  make  a  Fence 
much  fooner,  than  the  lmall  fort  commonly  made  ule  of;  lo  alio  a  leis 
Number  will  ferve  the  Turn. 

The  indudrious  Inclofer  then  being  furnilhed  at  hand,  and  with  his 
own  convenient  Number  of  Quick-Sets  ;  1  advile  by  all  Means,  if  polfible, 
to  begin  his  Plantation  in  October,  and  lo  continue  it,  when  Frods  will 
permit,  till  the  latter  End  of  February ;  dill  remembering,  that  thole 
which  are  planted  in  Autumn  will  much  out -drip  thofe  planted  in  the 
Spring ,  eipecially  if  a  dry  Summer  iiicceed. 

There  are  feveral  Methods  ufed  in  fevcral  Countries  for  making  Quick- 
fet  Hedges ;  but  after  long  Obfervation  and  Experience,  the  Manner  and 
Method  I  mod  approve  of,  is  as  followeth  :  Mark  a  drait  Ditch  out  four 
Foot  broad  ;  and  on  that  Side  you  intend  to  make  your  Bank,  (which 
fhould,  if  polfible,  be  to  the  North,)  lay  the  Turf  with  the  Grais-fide 
downward  even  with  the  Edge  of  the  Ditch ;  upon  which  lay  fome  of 
your  bed  Mould  to  bed  the  Quick  in  :  Thus  lay  your  Sets  about  eight 
Inches  afunder,  with  their  Heads  cut  off,  and  lying  in  a  Podure  betwixt 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  inclining ;  only  remembering  the  Conve¬ 
nience  of  future  Shade,  Mad  or  Fruit,  now  is  the  Time  to  put  in  at 
about  thirty  Foot  alimder  either  a  young  Oak  or  Ajh  or  Crab  to  be 
grafted. 

When  the  fird  Row  of  Quicks  is  thus  dilcreetly  laid  at  their  due  Di¬ 
dances,  cover  it  over  with  good  Mould  about  three  Inches,  and  lay  a 
Turf  upon  it,  as  before;  and  on  that  plant  a  lecond  Row  of  Sets  in  the 
Method  as  above,  pointing  to  the  intermediate  Spaces  of  the  lowcrmod 
Row,  the  Heads  of  the  Sets  extending  themfclves  only  an  Inch  beyond 
the  Turf  011  which  they  lie:  Cover  thefe  alio  with  the  bed  Mould,  as 
you  did  the  former,  and  top  the  Bank  w7ith  the  Bottom  of  the  Ditch. 
But  remember  not  to  load  the  Quick  with  too  great  a  Weight  of  Earth, 
(not  above  fix  Inches ;)  and  what  is  more  throw  on  the  Backfide,  on 
which  is  to  be  fet  the  dry  or  dead  Hedge  to  defend  the  Whole.  Both 
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Sides  of  the  Ditch  are  to  be  made  Jloping,  till  the  Bottom  is  reduced  to 
feven  or  eight  Inches.  Sometimes  the  Graft  on  the  Edge  of  the  Turf  is 
apt  to  grow  and  to  annoy  the  Quick ;  therefore  it  may  be  convenient  to 
take  off  an  Inch  of  its  outermolt  Edge,  with  a  Knife  or  other  iharp  In- 
ftrument,  after  it  is  laid.  And  having  faid  thus  much  about  planting  the 
Quicks ,  I  think  I  need  not  fay  any  thing  about  a  Method  of  letting  the 
Dead-Hedge,  which  every  Country  is  fo  well  acquainted  with  ;  every  one 
knowing  that  it  muft  or  fhould  be  fuch  as  will  effectually  defend  the  ten¬ 
der  Shoots  of  the  Quick  from  Cattle. 

The  Method  of  planting  Quick-fet  Hedges,  as  they  do  here  in  the 
North ,  in  fingle  Rows,  I  can  by  no  means  approve  of ;  and  it  appears  to 
be  not  right  for  common  Practice,  for  thefe  following  Reafons. 

1.  Becaufe  in  cafe  of  a  Failure  in  the  Sets,  (as  fome  there  will  always 
be)  efpecially  if  two  or  three  happen  to  fail  together,  there  muft  of  ne- 
cellity  be  a  Gap ;  which  is  very  undefirable  in  a  Hedge  that  is  to  keep 
out  Cattle  of  all  Sorts.  For  altho’  indeed  a  Gap  may  be  greatly  helped 
and  mended  afterwards,  either  by  planting  other  Sets  in  the  Place  of  the 
dead  ones,  or  by  plajhing  or  laying  horizontally  the  neighbouring  Sets 
at  three  or  four  Years  old;  yet  neither  of  thefe  Ways  are  what  any  one 
would  defire  to  chufe,  as  plainly  lofing  Time,  and  not  always  anfwering 
Expectation. 

%.  Becaufe  fingle  Rows,  at  the  belt,  are  much  more  liable  to  become 
thin  and  bare  at  the  Bottom  in  proceft  of  time,  and  as  they  grow  old : 
Infomuch  as  then  Hogs  will  eafily  be  able  to  penetrate  them,  tho’  at  the 
fame  time  the  Hedges  look  fair  and  flourifhing  at  the  Top. 

3.  Becaufe  they  want  the  Advantages  for  their  Prefervation,  and  to 
compleat  their  Goodnefs,  which  the  prefent  recommended  Practice  of 
the  South  Country  of  planting  two  Rows  on  a  Hoping  Bank  have,  viz. 
That  after  three  or  four  Years  Growth,  by  cutting  down  one  Row  after 
another,  they  preferve  each  other  without  a  new  Fence ;  which  by  this 
means  foon  becomes  an  impenetrable  Hedge. 

It  may  perhaps  be  wondered,  that  I  have  mentioned  and  recommended 
only  the  Haw  or  White-Thorn  as  proper  for  Hedges  and  Fences.  But 
as  That  is  undoubtedly  the  belt  of  all  Others,  almoft  in  every  Soil  and 
Climate,  Nature  having  furniilied  it  with  fuch  ftrong  Armory  and  many 
Inftruments  of  Defence,  1  cannot  fee  Reafon  to  leave  a  known  good  One 
for  Others  of  more  uncertain  Value,  or  lefs  efteemed ;  fuch  as  Crabs  or 
Elm,  &c. 

The  Holly  indeed  offers  it  felf  to  our  Choice  with  the  belt  Reputa¬ 
tion  of  moll  others,  retaining  its  Leaves  all  the  Winter,  as  a  better  De¬ 
fence  againft  the  cold  Winds;  which  being  armed  alfo  with  defperate 
Prickles,  is  a  great  Security  againft  foreign  Invaders.  But  as  this  is  not 
ordinarily  to  be  had  in  any  great  Quantities  out  of  the  Nurferies,  (for 
Thofe  out  of  the  Woods  are  worth  little)  and  being  known  alfo  to  be  of 
a  flow  Growth,  except  in  fome  particular  Soils  and  Places,  it  hath  been 
generally  negleCted,  perhaps  too  much,  (for  it  refills  the  coldeft  Winds 
and  fharpeft  Seatons)  for  the  common  Ufe  of  Inclofures.  The  Ilex  in¬ 
deed  in  the  South  of  England  would  be  preferable  to  all  other  Plants, 
as  growing  quicker  and  higher  than  other  Plants,  and  continuing  green 
all  Winter., 
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The  Black-Thorn ,  which  fome  late  Writers  have  been  fo  weak  as  to 
recommend,  is  plainly  intolerable,  and  is  to  be  avoided  as  aNuifance  and 
Pcft  to  every  Incloliire ;  like  Superftition  in  Religion,  or  moll  noxious 
Weeds  in  a  Garden,  eafy  to  be  brought  in,  but  hard  to  be  got  out ;  Ihoot- 
ing  up  bom  every  Fibre  of  its  Roots,  and  lpreading  itlelf  like  Wild-Fire 
over  the  beft  Land. 

Furze  indeed  is  a  Thing  that  will  grow  in  old  worn-out  Banks,  where 
almoft  nothing  elle  will,  and  may  be  railed  cither  from  Seeds  or  Sets, 
and  w  ill  make  a  very  fecure  Defence ;  but  then  being  lb  fubjed:  to  poi- 
fon  the  whole  Ground  with  its  Seed  carried  abroad  by  the  Wind,  it  hath 
been  generally  rejeded  as  rather  a  Nuifiance  than  any  Advantage,  elpe- 
cially  in  good  Land.  We  are  told  of  a  French  Furze  that  will  grow  to 
the  Height  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  Foot,  not  liibjed  to  fpread  like  the  com¬ 
mon  lort;  but  I  could  never  yet  hear  fo  much  of  its  good  Qualities,  as 
to  tempt  any  to  rejed  the  known  Virtues  and  Goodnels  of  the  White- 
Thorn  to  introduce  that. 

But,  befides  the  Method  of  planting  of  Quick-let  Hedges  ;  there  is  alio 
fomething  to  be  faid  about  the  Manner  of  cutting  and  plajhing  the  lame, 
when  they  come  to  be  ten  or  twelve  Years  old ;  in  the  doing  of  wdiich, 
there  is  required  no  little  Art  and  Skill.  For  indeed,  I  can  as  little  like 
and  approve  of  the  common  Method  of  the  Not'th  in  the  cutting  their 
Hedges,  as  I  do  of  their  planting  them.  They  only  cut  down  their 
Hedges  to  about  two  Foot,  and  there  leave  them,  oftentimes  haggled 
and  lplit  with  the  Stroke  of  the  Hatchet  downwards,  like  lo  many 
Pollards  {landing  dole  together :  Whereas  the  more  Southern  Pradice 
in  Northampton ,  Bedford  and  Hertfordjhire ,  is  much  rather  to  be  com¬ 
mended  and  imitated ;  where  they  cut  dow  n  their  tall  Hedges  with  Difi- 
cretion,  having  always  a  Regard  to  the  filling  the  Bottom  of  the  Fence 
with  young  Wood.  A  good  Dreffer  of  a  Hedge  then  lhould  alw  ays  con¬ 
trive  to  leave  the  upright  Stems  at  different  Lengths  :  Some  are  to  be  cut 
to  the  very  Bottom,  others  to  be  left  two  Foot,  and  others  three  Foot 
high  ;  Hill  remembering  that  the  Stroke  of  the  Bill  move  upwards,  w  hich 
will  cauie  the  Wound  to  be  left  fmooth,  the  better  to  carry  off' the  Wet. 

But  bccauie  there  will  always  be  fome  Defeats  in  the  beft  Hedges ; 
whereloever  a  thin  Place  or  Gap  is  found,  there  lomc  of  the  mofl  con¬ 
venient  neighbouring  Branches  are  to  be  laid  down  horizontally  at  diffe¬ 
rent  Heights  to  fill  them  up:  In  the  doing  of  which,  Care  and  Caution 
is  to  be  ufed  in  thefe  following  Particulars.  Firjl,  that  the  Top  of  each 
Inch  horizontal  Branch  be  pruned  and  headed :  Secondly,  for  the  better 
laying  it  horizontally,  that  it  be  cut  half-way,  and  only  half-way  through 
at  the  Place  where  it  is  bent :  Again ,  that  no  Branch  be  bent  beyond  an 
horizontal  Pofture,  for  then  it  will  furely  die :  And  lajlly ,  that  for  the 
better  fixing  liich  Branches,  a  Stick  with  a  Hook  at  the  Top  be  thrufl 
into  the  Ground  to  keep  it  in  its  due  Place,  except  lome  natural  Stay  hap¬ 
pen  to  offer  itlelf  in  the  Hedge. 

After  this  is  done,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Art  and  Dexterity  to  be  uled 
in  Wat ling  the  Top  of  the  Fence  throughout,  cither  with  lome  long  {len¬ 
der  Branches  of  its  own,  or  w7ith  liich  Briars  as  can  be  conveniently  got. 
An  Hedge  thus  managed  once  in  ten  or  twelve  Years,  becomes  an  impreg¬ 
nable  and  almofi  everlafiing  Fence  ;  and  at  the  fame  Time,  affords  a  large 
and  plentiful  Supply  of  Thorns  and  Stakes  for  other  younger  Hedges, 
that  are  not  able  to  defend  themfelves. 
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A  2;ood  Husbandman,  I  Iliould  think,  need  hardly  be  told,  that  it  is 
neceltary,  as  often  as  his  Hedges  arc  thus  cut,  if  not  oftener,  to  fcour  up  the 
Ditches,  and  to  lay  what  will  conveniently  lie  at  the  Roots  of  the  Quick, 
for  its  better  Nourilhment  and  Defence  both  from  Weather  and  Cattle. 

If  an  Eftate  is  to  be  divided,  and  now  firfl  inclofed,  Beauty  requires  that 
the  Hedges  fhould  be  in  flrait  Lines,  or  according  to  lome  Plan  and  De- 
fign ;  where  Variety  united  by  Uniformity  will  make  a  Farm  more  agree¬ 
able  than  a  Garden:  And  what  will  be  thus  more  pleafing  to  the  Eye,  will 
be  cheapeft  and  moil  convenient ;  flrait  Lines  are  the  fliortefl,  and  Go- 
thick  Buildings  are  vaflly  more  expend ve  than  the  majeflick  Simplicity  of 
Grecian  Architecture. 


Of  Meadows  Pasture-Ground. 

AFTER  an  Eftate  is  divided  from  the  Common  Field ;  and  an  Inclo - 
fure,  together  with  the  Method  of  doing  it,  is  agreed  upon :  The 
next  Thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  Froportion  that  one  Part  ought  to 
bear  to  another ;  and  the  natural  Dilpofition  of  every  Part  Iliould  be  fet¬ 
tled  and  adjufted  in  liich  a  Manner,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  which 
might  tend  to  enrich  both  the  Farmer  and  the  Farm. 

For  which  Purpofe  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  to  make  the  moji  of  an 
Eftate,  there  iliould  be  a  due  and  regular  Froportion  preferved  relating 
to  thefe  three  Things,  viz.  Meadow  and  Fafture-Ground ;  Tillage ;  and 
Fallows.  Some  think,  that  if  Tillage  and  Fallows  together  be  made 
equal  to  the  Meadow  andFaJlure-Ground,  it  is  lufficient.  But  this  Pro- 
portion  depends  altogether  upon  the  Nature  and  Richnels  of  the  Soil. 
For  if  the  Land  be  naturally  good  for  Corn,  and  a  Supply  can  be  had 
of  a  lufficient  Quantity  of  Manure  and  Dung ;  then  the  greater  Part 
ought  to  be  referved  fovTillage.  And  fo  on  the  other  Side,  if  the  Land 
be  naturally  good  for  Hay  and  Pafture,  and  there  be  a  good  Demand  for 
Both ;  then  Difcretion  teacheth,  that  Meadow  and  Fajlure  are  to  be  in¬ 
dulged. 

And  altho’  I  am  now  fpeaking  of  Meadow  and  Fajhire  under  one 
Head,  yet  there  is  fome  Difference  with  regard  to  their  Dilpofition  and 
Place.  The  Fajture-Ground  where  Cattle  of  all  Sorts  are  conftantly 
bred  and  kept,  muft  of  neceffity  be  well  fupplied  with  Water,  or  elle 
many  Inconveniencies  and  Damages  enfue.  But  what  is  intended  for 
Meadow  being  made  Several  in  the  mofl  dangerous  Time,  (viz.  from 
May-Day  to  Lammas')  may  do  much  better  without  fuch  a  conftant  Sup¬ 
ply.  Reafbn  and  Forefight  therefore  muft  here  direCt  and  govern.  But 
the  moft  defirable  Contrivance  (if  it  can  be  had)  is  to  chufe  a  Spring 
or  Supply  of  Water,  that  may  anfwer  feveral  Inclofiires  at  once:  And 
this  is  not  uncommon. 

It  is  hard  to  chufe  luch  a  proper  Place  for  Meadows  as  will  anfwer  all 
Seafons,  and  give  Plenty  both  in  Wet  and  Dry  Summers.  The  Ftp -land 
Meadows ,  tho’  they  give  the  leajl,  yet  it  is  commonly  the  Jweeteji  Hay. 
And  the  Meadows  in  Bottoms,  tho’  they  give  great  Plenty,  are  fome- 
times  lubjedt  to  Inundations,  or  at  leaft  to  liich  great  Wets  as  make  the 
Hay  coarfe  and  rank.  So  that  too  much  or  too  little  Water  are  almoit 
equally,  prejudicial  to  Meadows.  But  if  one  had  the  Choice  of  Land 
proper  for  Meadow  and  Fafiure  too,  it  ihould  be  fuch  as  lieth  low,  or 
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on  a  hanging  Level,  or  on  fitch  a  rich  Soil  as  hath  a  moift  Bottom,  Spe¬ 
cially  where  fome  little  Spring  or  Brook  may  be  brought  over  it,  and 
where  there  is  home  Defcent  in  the  Meadow  to  carry  Water  off  on  occa- 
fion.  Thcfe  are  much  better  Circumftances  and  Situations  than  thole  by 
great  Rivers,  where  the  Crops  are  fo  frequently  loft  or  Ipoiled.  The 
worft  Circumftance  of  elevated  Meadows  is,  that  they  often  need  Help 
and  Mending ;  which  the  other  feldom  or  never  do,  except  when  it  can 
be  eaftly  done,  and  without  Charge. 

I  lhall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  (peak  particularly  of  the  Nature  and 
Properties  of  all  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Dungs  and  Manures  proper  for  Im¬ 
provement  both  of  Meadow  and  iPajlure.  I  lhall  only  therefore  here 
put  the  diligent  Farmer  in  mind,  that  what  Dung  foever  is  laid  either  in 
Pafture  or  Meadow,  lliould  be  well  harrowed  in  with  Thorns  drawn  thro’ 
the  Back  of  the  Harrow.  And  this  is  a  Work  may  be  done  all  the  Win¬ 
ter  till  Candlemas  or  Lady CD  ay  ;  when  the  Stones  or  other  ufelefs  Trum¬ 
pery  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  the  Bottoms  of  Hay-Stacks,  and  whatever 
Hay-Seed  can  be  got  together,  laid  on ;  which  is  much  better  bellowed 
here  than  on  the  common  Dunghill,  which  would  produce  Grafs  and  Weeds 
amongft  the  Corn. 

There  is  little  need  to  lay  much  of  the  other  fort  of  Grazing-Ground, 
or  Meadows ,  lying  near  Rivers  or  Fens ;  becaufe  their  greateft  Improve¬ 
ment  is  overflowing,  which  brings  the  Soil  of  the  Uplands  upon  them ; 
lo  that  they  need  no  other  mending,  tho’  conftantly  mowed :  Which  O- 
verflowing,  and  the  Method  of  doing  it.  is  lb  eajy  and  natural,  and  of 
late  fo  well  nnderjtood  by  conftant  Practice,  that  I  lhall  not  need  to  lay 
any  thing  further  on  that  Head,  but  refer  the  Reader  to  fome  general 
Directions  under  the  Chapter  of  Improvements. 

As  to  the  flocking  either  Meadows  or  Pafture  with  proper  and  fuitable 
Cattle,  here  lies  the  great  Skill  and  Management  of  the  Grazier,  which 
yet  is  generally  pretty  well  underftood,  viz.  That  the  bell  Ground  is  to 
be  flock’d  with  the  beft  and  largeft  Oxen,  Cows,  and  Sheep ;  the  middle 
Sort  with  a  lefler  Size ;  and  the  more  barren  with  Sheep  alone,  and 
thofe  chiefly  Ewes  for  a  breeding  Stock ;  the  rocky  Part  with  Goats ; 
and  the  worft  with  Rabbets.  For  indeed,  nothing  is  of  greater  Prejudice 
to  the  Farmer,  than  flocking  his  Land  with  Cattle  that  are  larger  than 
it  will  well  bear. 


Of  Making  Hay. 

T  N  difeourfmg  of  Meadows ,  we  are  naturally  led  to  fay  fomething  of 
May ,  and  the  feveral  Methods  of  managing  and  making  of  it:  For  by 
a  right  and  timely  Care  in  this  Particular,  the  provident  Farmer  iecures 
a  Winter’s  Suftenance  for  his  Cattle,  when  Nature  has  denied  them  the 
immediate  Product  of  the  Earth,  lock’d  up  with  Froft  or  covered  with 
Snow.  Nay,  and  the  fame  Wifdom  teaches  him  this  further  Providence, 
to  lay  up  a  good  Store  in  a  plentiful  Year,  to  fiipply  his  unavoidable  Want 
in  a  dry  and  fcarce  one.  And  then  it  need  not  be  laid  how7  much  Dili- 
ligcnce  and  Care  ought  to  be  ufed  in  the  making  and  managing  of  that 
Food,  wThich  if  it  proves  bad  and  damaged,  doth  but  deceive  both  the 
Cattle  and  the  Ownep. 
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It  Ihould  be  obferved  then,  that  tho’  it  is  not  fo  material  for  the  *P a - 
Jlure  to  be  laid  level  and  free  from  Banks  ;  becaule  the  Grafs  will  grow 
for  Bite  well  enough,  and  fome  think  better,  among  fmall  Hillocks  and 
little  UnevennefTes  of  the  Ground :  But  yet  it  is  other  wife  with  Mea¬ 
dows,  which  fliould  be  very  carefully  levelled  in  the  Spring,  and  the 
Dung  made  thereon  beaten  to  pieces  and  fcattered.  And  if  a  good  Huf- 
band  can  at  all  fuffer  them,  all  Mole-Heaps  and  Ant-Banks  mufl  be  fpread 
abroad  and  difperfcd ;  that  the  Stroke  of  the  Scythe  may  not  be'  inter¬ 
rupted  in  Harveft,  nor  hindered  from  coming  near  the  Ground.  For 
conflant  Obfervation  makes  it  undeniably  true,  that  one  Inch  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  is  worth  four  at  the  Top.  And  that  the  Force  of  this  Rule  may 
not  be  weakened,  by  imagining  that  what  is  left,  is  not  loji  in  an  In- 
clofure ;  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  what  is  called  the  After-Marth  is 
not  properly  what  is  left  from  the  Scythe ;  but  rather  what  prefently 
grows  up  after  the  Mower  is  gone:  For  what  the  Scythe  leaves  is  in. 
the  main  little  elfe  but  the  Stumps  of  full  grown  Grafs,  worth  little  after 
it  is  died  in  the  Sun  three  or  four  Days  ;  and  yet  would  have  made  a 
confiderable  Addition  to  the  Bulk  of  Hay  made  and  difpofed  of  in  pro¬ 
per  Seafon. 

The  Time  of  laying  Meadows  for  Hay  is  very  different,  according  to 
the  Nature  and  Situation  of  the  Ground,  and  according  to  the  different 
Rules  and  Practices  of  the  Country  in  letting  their  Farms,  and  for  the 
Convenience  of  their  Cattle ;  but  all  agree,  that  the  fooner  they  are  laid 
the  better.  Near  London ,  where  they  have  Dung  enough,  and  where 
they  have  commonly  two  Crops  in  a  Year,  their  common  Practice  is  to 
lay  their  Meadows  about  Candlemas ;  and  then  they  will  be  fit  to  Mow 
the  firft  Time  by  the  Middle  or  the  latter  End  of  May.  But  the  more 
common  Practice  in  the  Inland  and  more  Northern  Parts  is,  not  to  lay 
them  at  fooneft  till  Lady-Day ,  and  too  often  not  till  May-Day.  By 
which  means,  if  a  dry  Summer  comes  on,  they  are  fcorched  up,  and  dis¬ 
appointed  of  a  Crop ;  which  yet  they  are  forced  to  wait  for  even  till  the 
latter  End  of  the  Year,  and  then  likewife  often  find  themfelves  difap- 
pointed :  And,  which  is  worfl  of  all,  what  they  have  is  not  near  fo  good 
as  Hay  in  its  proper  Seafon. 

If,  by  the  Bleffing  of  God,  their  Labours  and  Expectations  are  re¬ 
warded  with  a  good  Crop,  there  is  yet  great  Care  and  Caution  to  be  ufed 
in  the  making  and  gathering  it  together.  In  the  doing  of  which,  there 
is  great  Difference  between  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  Practice. 
In  the  North  they  only  turn  it  in  the  Sun  two  or  three  times,  till  let¬ 
ting  it  lie  in  the  Swarth  and  in  Wind-Rows,  without  putting  it  in  Cocks ; 
till  at  laft  they  think  it  is  well  nigh  made :  And  then  they  put  it  in 
large  Cocks,  letting  it  {land  in  the  Meadows  a  Week  or  Ten  Days  to 
fweat :  And  after  that  they  carry  it  home,  or  make  a  great  Rick  of  it 
abroad. 

Which  Practice  methinks  cannot  be  altogether  juftified ;  inafmuch  as 
it  iubjeds  the  Hay  to  be  Mow-burnt ,  and  to  lofe  its  Colour.  And 
howfoever  thefe  Things  may  be  dilregarded,  it  is  certain,  Lofs  of  Co¬ 
lour  is  always  attended  with  fbme  Degree  of  Lofs  of  Tajie ,  and  confe- 
quently  of  that  real  Goodnels  and  Proof  which  fiiould  be  given  to  Cat¬ 
tle  that  eat  it. 

The  Pradice  therefore  of  the  South,  and  their  Induftry  and  Care  in 
making  their  Hay,  fo  as  to  preferve  its  Colour,  is  much  rather  to  be 
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commended  and  imitated.  For  when  the  Time  of  Mowing  their  Graft  is 
come,  which  they  judge  of  by  its  looking  brown,  and  beginning  to  bend 
its  Head,  they  let  it  lie  in  the  Swarth  after  Mowing,  fometimes  two  or 
three  Days,  but  take  the  firft  fine  Day  to  call  it  abroad,  which  is  called 
Tedding ;  at  Night  they  make  it  into  little  Graft  Cocks.  The  next  Day 
(if  fair)  as  loon  as  the  Dew  is  off  the  Ground,  they  lpread  it  again  and 
turn  it,  that  it  may  wither  on  the  other  Side ;  and  lo  before  the  Dew 
falls  in  the  Evening,  it  is  Cocked  up  again.  The  next  Day  it  is  lpread 
again,  and  drawn  into  long  Wind-Rows;  which  is  a  convenient  Method 
to  dry  the  Hay,  and  makes  it  ealy  to  get  together  again  in  Cale  of  Rain, 
lb  as  to  be  made  into  Cocks ;  in  which  they  are  very  dexterous  and  ex¬ 
peditious.  Before  thele  large  Cocks  are  carried,  it  is  very  proper  juft 
to  lpread  them  in  the  Sun,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  give  in  the  Cocks ;  and 
if  any  Rain  happen  to  fall,  do  not  turn  it  till  the  upper  Part  be  dry ; 
for  to  turn  the  wet  Graft  to  the  moilt  Earth,  is  dangerous.  Where  thick¬ 
leaved  Weeds  are  much  amonglt  the  Grafs,  more  than  ordinary  Drying 
and  Weather  will  be  required :  But  when  the  Sealon  favours,  call  in  all 
the  Hands  and  Help  you  can,  that  it  may  appear  the  old  Proverb  juftly 
takes  Place,  Make  Hay  while  the  Safi  /bines. 

It  needs  hardly,  I  think,  be  laid,  that  Mowing  of  Land  too  often  and 
too  long,  is  a  very  great  Prejudice  to  it ;  except  it  be  liich  Meadows  as 
are  conflantly  mended  with  Plenty  of  Dung ,  or  with  Water-Floods. 
Therefore  where  thefe  Conveniencies  are  wanted,  once  in  Three  Years 
at  leaft,  your  Mowing-Ground  fhould  be  fed  with  Cattle :  Feeding  be¬ 
ing  as  requifite  and  neceflary  for  Hay-Ground,  as  Fallowing  is  for 
Corn. 

Having  above  treated  of  Meadow-Grounds,  as  referved  for  Graft  and 
Hay  ;  it  might  be  expedted  that  I  Ihould,  in  the  next  Place,  treat  of 
the  leveral  Sorts  of  artificial  Graft-Seeds ,  which  have  of  late  Years 
been  ufed  with  fo  much  Succefs,  that  almoft  every  one  knows  the  vaft 
Improvements  in  Husbandry  made  thereby.  But  becaufe  their  Ufe  and 
Advantage  depends  greatly  upon  the  right  Knowledge  of  Ploughing  and 
Sowing ;  and  becauie  they  are  feldom  made  ufe  of  but  for  laying  down 
the  Land  after  two  or  three  Crops  of  other  Grain  ;  I  ihall  relerve 
the  particular  Confideration  of  them,  to  their  proper  Place,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  treat  concerning  Tillage  and  Arable-Land  ;  w  hich  will  lead 
me  to  confider  the  feveral  Methods  of  Ploughing,  and  the  proper  Seeds 
to  be  iown  upon  the  leveral  Soils  molt  agreeable  to  every  Kind  of 
Seed. 


Concerning  Arable-Land  and  T  ill  age. 

HP  I L  L  A  G  E  is  that  Branch  of  Husbandry,  which,  if  duly  managed 
and  well  underftood,  brings  undoubtedly  the  greatefl  Profit  to  the 
farmer:  And  if  not  underllood  or  wrongly  managed,  will,  of  all  other 
Flmployments,  fooneft  bring  him  to  Beggary.  It  is  a  miftake  to  think 
that  the  chief  Gain  and  Advantage  accruing  to  the  Husbandman,  is  from 
the  Labour  of  his  Hand :  For  tho’  a  conltanr  Afiiduity  and  Care  and  Ap¬ 
plication  of  his  Mind  to  his  proper  Bufinefs  be  abfolutely  neceflary ;  yet 
his  Eye  to  watch,  and  his  Underflanding  and  Judgment  to  diredf,  are 
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the  chief  Hinges  upon  which  the  Succefs  of  his  whole  Bufinefs  de¬ 
pends. 

As  to  the  Management  of  his  Arable  Land,  which  falls  under  our  pre- 
fent  Confideration  ;  tho’  it  is  a  Knowledge,  for  the  attaining  whereof 
there  is  required  a  good  deal  of  Application,  yet  much  alio  of  the  My- 
ftery  lieth  in  a  difcreet  liiiting  each  Sort  of  Soil  with  right  Seed  and  pro¬ 
per  Manure.  1 

Which  Myflery,  tho’  it  has  been  of  late  Years  pretty  well  explained, 
and  better  underflood  by  Practice ;  and  bccaufe  there  are  yet  very  many 
People  in  this  Kingdom  unaccountably  wedded  to  their  own  Cuftoms, 
and  will  look  upon  every  new  Improvement,  that  fhall  drive  them  from 
their  antient  Faith,  to  be  a  Sort  of  Herejy  in  Agriculture;  yet  I  would 
fain  hope,  if  I  can  but  offer  fome  fuch  undeniable  Reafons,  as  are  founded 
on  Fads,  to  convince  their  Judgments,  that  they  will  not  any  longer  re¬ 
tain  their  Prejudices,  but  lend  their  helping  Hand  to  enrich  both  them- 
felves  and  their  Native  Country  ;  that  at  length  we  may  be  the  Envy  of 
our  Neighbours  under  every  View. 

In  order  then  to  attain  a  right  and  diflind  Knowledge  of  the  Art  of 
Tilling  Land,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fay  fomething  of  the  B  lough,  the 
chief  Inflrument  in  this  Work,  and  one  of  the  firft  Things  the  Farmer 
takes  in  Hand. 

Of  the  Plough,  and  the  fever al  Sorts  of  them . 

'T'  HE  Reafons  for  Ploughing  of  Land  are  as  follow:  To  kill  the  Weeds  ; 

to  make  the  Ground  loofe,  that  the  Corn  may  fall  into  any  Part  of  it ; 
and  alfo  that  it  may  with  the  Rains  and  Dews  receive  the  Nitre  from  the 
Air,  in  order  to  its  Fertility.  For  the  Air  and  Sun  drying  the  Earth, 
make  it  more  porous,  and  confequently  more  apt  to  fuck  in  any  frefh 
Moiflure,  which  the  Sun  carries  away  again ;  but  leaves  behind  it  the 
Nitre,  as  not  being  fubjed,  when  joined  with  Earth,  to  arife  by  Heat; 
unlefs  it  be  extreme,  as  all  Chymifts  know. 

Now  if  the  Ground  be  feldom  ploughed,  there  can  but  a  little  Part  be 
made  fit  to  receive  the  Nitre :  Whereas  if  it  be  oft  turned,  there  is  fo 
much  more  made  fit  toanfwer  thePurpofe  of  Vegetation,  by  the  continual 
Sudion  of  Nitrous  Dews  to  every  Part. 

But  that  I  may  proceed  to  fomething  Pradical.  It  is  very  obfervable 
that  the  Make  and  Shape  of  the  'T lough  is  vaflly  different,  according  to 
the  Fancy  or  Humour  of  the  People,  or  it  may  be  the  real  Exigence  of 
the  Soil  and  Situation  of  the  Place.  Some  differ  in  the  Length  and 
Shape  of  their  Beams ;  Some  in  the  Share ;  Others  in  the  Coulter,  and 
in  the  Handle:  every  Place  almofl  being  wedded  to  their  own  Form; 
not  always  with  a  juft  regard  to  the  real  Goodnefs  and  Ufefulnefs  of 
their  own  particular  Sort.  I  will  not  therefore  fo  much  as  attempt  to 
defcribe  all  the  feveral  Kinds  in  ufe ;  but  fhall  content  my  felf  with 
mentioning  fome  of  the  principal  Sorts.  Among  which  thefe  which  fol¬ 
low  are. 

1.  The  double-wheeled  Plough,  which  for  its  general  Ufe  and  eafy 
Draught,  juflly  deferves  the  Preference  to  all  others  ,  efpecially  where 
the  Land  is  hard,  flinty,  or  on  fharp  Gravels.  Nay,  this  Sort  is  fuigu- 
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larly  ufeful  on  ftrong  Clays  for  the  Summer  Fallows,  even  after  the  Sun 
hath  hardened  them"  to  liich  a  degree,  that  no  other  Plough  will  touch 
or  penetrate.  I  remember  at  Telvertoft ,  l'ome  Years  the  Summer-Fal¬ 
low  was  half  loft,  and  great  Damage  thereby  attended  the  following 
Crop,  till  this  Plough  was  introduced,  to  the  great  Benefit  and  Advan¬ 
tage  to  the  Farmers.  It  doth  not  anfwer  fo  well  in  wet  Soils  and  Sea- 
Ions  ;  bccaufe  Mire  and  Clay  is  apt  to  clog  the  Wheels.  It  is  conftantly 
and  almoft  univerfally  ufed  in  Hertfordfhire ,  and  cllewhere.  Being 
made  ftronger  than  moft  other  ‘Ploughs ,  they  are  ulually  drawn  with 
Horfes  or  Oxen  two  a-breaft ;  the  Wheels  being  eighteen  or  twenty 
Inches  Diameter ;  and  the  Furrow-Wheel  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  belt 
made  a  little  larger  in  Circumference  than  the  other,  which  goes  on  the 
lolid  Land. 

Thele  arc  peculiarly  ufeful  for  all  Sorts  of  rough  and  uneven  Work; 
they  turn  the  Turf  better  than  any  of  the  common  Sort,  and  plough  up 
Mole-Hills  or  uneven  Ground  without  levelling ;  and  (as  hath  been  ob- 
ferved)  fallow  Land  in  Summer  in  the  dried:  Weather.  The  Fault  found 
by  Some,  is  their  Handles  ;  which  ftandipg  doping  on  one  Side  makes 
them  very  troublefome  to  hold,  till  they  become  well  acquainted  with 
them.  And  then  that  Difficulty  becomes  familiar. 

This  Plough  being  now  become  frequent,  it  will  be  no  difficult  Mat¬ 
ter  to  get  its  Form  and  Make  by  Infpeffion,  which  is  much  better  than 
the  bed:  Defcription :  But  I  was  willing  to  give  it  its  Merit  and  Prefe¬ 
rence  by  fuch  a  Character,  as  may  recommend  it  to  the  diligent  Farmer 
for  its  general  Ufe. 

x.  There  is  alfo  a  fingle-wheeled  Plough  much  ufed  in  fome  Places,  as 
it  fuits  almoft  all  Sorts  of  Soils,  and  is  much  lighter  and  nimbler  than 
the  other.  But  ftrong  Land  is  too  hard  for  it ;  othervvife  if  the  Soil  be 
light  and  clean,  it  may  be  drawn  by  one  Horfe  and  held  by  one  Man, 
and  yet  near  an  Acre  may  be  turned  up  in  one  Day. 

3.  The  plain  Plough,  which  is  made  without  either  Wheel  or  Foot, 
is  what  much  keeps  its  Credit  for  ftrong  and  heavy  Work,  and  will  abide 
to  be  drawn  with  four  or  five  Horfes  at  length.  It  hath  generally  a  good 
even  Gate,  and  therefore  fitted  for  all  ftrong  and  clayey  Lands,  if  they 
lie  any  thing  level.  But  if  the  Land  is  extremely  Irregular,  or  full  of 
Stones,  Roots  or  other  ftubborn  Obftrudtions,  there  the  double-wheeled 
Plough  mud  take  Place. 

Befides  thefe,  there  have  been  feveral  Contrivances  for  Ploughs  to 
make  Expedition ;  which  if  they  have  not  been  found  altogether  to  an¬ 
fwer  for  general  Ufe,  yet  Ingenuity  Ihould  always  be  encouraged  ;  becaufe 
the  old  Rule  takes  place  in  this  as  well  as  in  moft  other  Cafes,  Facile 
ejl  mventis  addere.  There  has  been  a  Contrivance  of  a  double  Plough, 
that  with  the  Help  of  four  Horfes  and  two  Men,  a  double  Portion  of 
Land  may  be  ploughed,  one  Furrow  by  the  Side  of  the  other.  Befides 
which,  there  is  another  of  the  Sort,  whereby  two  Furrows  have  been 
ploughed  at  once,  one  under  another  ;  fo  that  the  Land  is  ftirred  up 
twelve  or  fourteen  Inches  deep,  which  would  be  in  many  Places  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  Ufe :  And  I  mention  them  with  a  View,  that  Others  may 
improve  them ;  as  there  have  been  of  late  great  Attempts ;  when,  for 
inftance,  the  Harrow  has  alfo  been  fixed  to  a  Plough,  that  ploughing, 
lowing  and  harrowing  may  all  be  performed  at  the  lame  Time. 
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The  general  Rules  to  be  obferved  in  the  Shape  of  Ploughs,  are  thcle. 
(1.)  They  mult  be  great  or  fmall,  according  to  the  Depth  or  Strength 
of  the  Soil  you  plough,  (z.)  The  Coulter,  where  the  Land  is  llilf,  mult 
be  the  greater  and  the  Itronger,  and  go  the  deeper;  which  mult  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  Soil  ;  becaufe  in  deep  Grounds  the  Weeds  root  the 
deeper :  For  the  better  cutting  of  which*  fome  place  on  the  right  Side  of 
the  Coulter  a  fmall  Wing,  which  cuts  in  two  the  Bottom  of  the  Roots, 
and  gives  quicker  Motion  to  the  Plough.  (3.)  A  great  Art  in  making 
of  Ploughs,  is  to  make  them  go  true  to  the  Pitch  they  are  let  at,  and  keep 
to  the  Line  you  fet  them  in,  without  fwerving  to  the  Right  or  Left ; 
which  depends  much  upon  the  Truth  of  the  Iron-Work:  And  therefore 
it  is  rightly  judged,  that  the  Plough  fhould  rather  be  fuited  to  the  Irons 
than  the  Irons  to  the  Plough,  the  Wood-Work  being  eafielt  altered  if 
there  be  Occalion. 

Upon  the  whole ;  and  upon  all  Occasions  great  regard  is  to  be  had 
that  the  Plough  be  well  proportioned  for  Strength  to  the  Nature  or 
-Strength  of  the  Ground  that  is  to  be  ploughed ;  that  the  Irons  be  lharpened 
and  wear  bright ;  and  by  how  much  any  Plough  is  made  Ihorter  or  lefler, 
having  its  true  Pitch,  with  its  true  Call  on  the  Shield-board,  by  fo  much 
the  eafier  it  is  both  to  Man  and  Horfe. 

But  after  all,  if  the  P lough  is  made  according  to  Art,  with  Judgment 
and  Difcretion  ;  yet  if  either  of  them  are  wanting  in  the  ‘Plough-  Man , 
great  Inconveniencies  and  Damages  will  enliie  ;  which  often  happens 
from  a  too  luperllitious  regard  to  the  Culloms  and  Fafhions  of  the  Place, 
to  the  great  Prejudice  of  good  Husbandry.  Indeed,  his  own  Expe¬ 
rience  will  bell  teach  him  how  to  lay  his  Furrows ;  of  what  Depth  he 
fliould  plough  them ;  and  how  he  may  be  able  to  gain  or  raile  the  great- 
ell  Store  of  Mould :  So  alfo  he  mult  judge  with  Difcretion  how  to  order 
his  Cattle,  and  chufe  them  for  the  diverfity  of  Ground  to  be  tilled.  But 
in  cafe  the  Arable-Land  lhall  lie  againll  the  Side  of  any  deep  Hill,  (as 
for  the  moll  part  all  barren  Earths  do)  if  a  Man  Ihould  plough  that 
Land  diredtly  againll  the  Hill,  this  very  Labour  would  necelfarily  breed 
liich  a  Wearifomnefs  in  the  Cattle,  befides  the  over-heating  and  forfeit¬ 
ing  them,  that  the  Work  mull  of  necedity  Hand  dill.  Wildom  therefore 
will  teach  him  to  plough  it  Side-ways,  overthwart  the  Hill,  where 
the  Beads  may  tread  on  the  level  Ground,  and  never  direddy  up  and 
down:  By  which  means  alfo  the  Compod  laid  thereon  will  not  he  lo 
loon  waded  away  from  the  upper  Part  ;  for  the  Furrows  not  lying 
drait  down  in  an  even  Defcent,  but  turned  Crofs-ways  upwards  againd 
the  Hill,  mud  of  necedity  the  better  hold  the  Soil  and  Manure  with¬ 
in  it. 
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Of  the  JJfe  of  Tillage  and  Ploughing 

of '  L  A  N  D. 

TILLAGE  is  a  moving  oj  ftirring  of  the  Earth  ;  which  being  per¬ 
formed  on  the  Top  of  the  Ground,  enters  to  a  certain  Depth,  and 
makes  the  lower  and  upper  Part  change  Place.  In  reipeCt  to  Arable- 
Land ,  tho’  the  Spade  was  antiently  ufed  as  well  as  the  ‘Plough,  yet  the 
latter  being  found  more  expeditious  and  convenient,  the  other  is  grown 
out  of  ule. 

The  Lands  proper  or  made  ufe  of  for  Tillage,  are  reckoned  of  three 
Sorts,  i.  Such  as  is  clayey,  ftiff,  cold  and  moift ;  which  Sort  of  Land 
is  ulually  thrice  ploughed,  viz.  In  the  Spring,  Summer,  and  at  Seed¬ 
time,  for  Wheat ;  and  four  times  for  Barley.  Thefe  Ploughings  or  Fallow¬ 
ings,  as  they  are  called,  are  very  advantageous  to  the  Ground ;  for  hereby 
the  Land  by  degrees  is  laid  in  luch  Ridges,  as  the  Nature  thereof  requires: 
For  the  more  in  Number  and  the  higher  the  Ridges,  the  better,  generally 
fpeaking,  they  are  for  Wheat ;  which  delights  naturally  in  a  moift  Ground, 
provided  it  be  not  liibjecSt  to  be  drowned  or  overmuch  glutted  with  wet. 
It  is  a  means  likewile  to  make  the  Land  lighter  and  fitter  for  the  Seed  to 
take  Root  in;  the  Clods  being  apt  to  dififolve  when  expofed  to  the  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  often  broken  by  the  Plough.  As  alio  it  kills  the  Weeds,  and 
puts  the  Land  into  a  Capacity  to  receive  the  nitrous  Dews  and  celeftial 
Influences,  which  more  eafily  coagulate  and  fix  on  a  light  Earth,  than  on 
a  fad  and  heavy  Lump  Moreover,  it  defends  the  Corn  from  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Weather,  efpecially  the  cold  Winds;  for  the  more  uneven 
any  Land  is,  the  better  it  bears  luch  Extremities. 

a.  Good  rich  mellow  Land,  that  hath  lain  long  in  Pafture,  till  over¬ 
grown  with  Mofs,  is  improved  by  Ploughing ;  that  being  not  only  a  Me¬ 
dicine  to  cure  its  Mols  and  unhealthful  State ;  but  it  raifes  an  immediate 
Advantage,  and  improves  the  Land  for  the  future,  in  cafe  a  Crop  or  two 
only  be  taken  off  at  a  time,  and  laid  down  for  Pafture  again  well  foiled  or 
Town  with  Grades  ;  as  fliall  be  hereafter  more  particularly  explained. 

3.  As  for  poor  and  barren  Land,  which  hath  lain  long  neglecfted  and 
unimproved  ;  here,  without  all  queftion.  Tillage  takes  place  with  great 
Advantage :  inaftnuch  as  it  is  the  readied  and  fureft  Means  to  keep  down, 
if  not  kill,  all  four  Grafs,  Fern,  Broom  and  Ruihes ;  whereby  an  evil 
Juice  hath  been  Jong  contracted,  fo  injurious  to  Vegetation  and  fo  hurtful 
to  Cattle.  But  the  Method  of  doing  this  to  the  greateft  Advantage,  with 
relpedt  both  to  the  Land  and  the  Farmer,  will  be  occafionally  directed  in 
its  proper  Place.  Only  I  cannot  forbear  adding  a  Caution  here  ;  That  great 
care  ffiould  be  taken,  that  fuch  Land  as  this  be  not  turned  up  above  twice 
before  it  be  laid  down  with  Grafs-Seeds,  except  fome  extraordinary  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Manure  be  laid  on:  inaftnuch  as  it  is  a  Work  of  the  greateft 
Difficulty,  Expence,  and  Length  of  Time,  to  reduce  Land  beggared  and 
worn  out  with  indifereet  and  avaritious  Ploughing ;  or  to  bring  it  into  any 
tolerable  Order  for  Tillage  after  grols  Abule. 
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Of  Ploughing  a/Land. 

HP  HAT  the  Time  and  Method  of  Ploughing  may  be  rightly  under- 
flood,  we  mufl  confider  didincflly  what  is  commonly  called  Layes 
or  Greenfward,  and  Fallows.  The  Ploughing  up  of  Layes ,  or  Grafs- 
Ground,  is  commonly  performed  foon  after  Chriftmas,  and,  if  poffible, 
when  the  Land  is  throughly  foaked  with  Wet  ;  for  then  the  Turf  is 
tough,  and  will  not  break  in  turning.  In  the  doing  of  which,  great  Did 
cretion  in  the  Plough-Man  is  to  be  ufed ;  that  he  turn  the  Turf  in  fitch  a 
manner,  that  the  Grafs  may  not  grow  betwixt  the  Seams,  and  yet  that 
he  may  go  fo  deep  as  to  get  Mould  enough  to  bury  his  Seed.  For  which 
purpole  it  is,  that  Ploughing  fo  early  is  recommended,  that  the  Froft 
and  Weather  may  loofen  and  mellow  the  Soil,  that  at  Seed-Time  the 
Harrow  may  take  place  amongft  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs,  and  cover  the 
Seed  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Mould.  Otherwife  it  is  demondratively 
true  in  Experience,  that  Seed  thrown  into  frejb  Earth  anfwers  the  Ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  Sower  much  better,  than  where  the  Land  is  firfl  ploughed 
and  lome  time  after  (own.  In  this  Cafe,  however,  it  is  feldom  known 
that  the  Harrow  will  immediately  take  place  after  the  ploughing  up  of 
Layes ;  and  therefore  it  is  generally  neceflary  to  wait  a  Month  or  fix 
Weeks  for  a  fufficient  Depth  of  Soil. 

Where  the  Sward  is  old  and  full  of  large  Ant-Hills,  it  is  ufiial  in  the 
firfl  open  Weather  after  Chriftmas  to  make  ule  of  a  large  Hoe,  whereby 
to  cut  and  diiperfe  mofl  of  the  Banks,  that  the  Plough  may  proceed  re¬ 
gularly,  and  lay  the  Turf  flat  and  true;  otherwife  much  of  the  Seed  will 
be  buried  with  the  Harrow,  and  yet  fome  will  lie  fo  (hallow  as  to  be 
devoured  by  Birds. 

In  ploughing  of  Layes,  fome  recommend  the  laying  the  Turf  fo  perfect¬ 
ly  flat,  that  you  may  not  difcern  where  the  Plough  went.  But  as  this  is 
hardly  practicable,  fo  neither  is  it  very  defirable ;  inafmuch  as  where 
the  Turf  rides,  and  is  laid  a  little  Jloping  one  upon  another,  the  Seed 
falls  regularly  between  the  Seams ;  and  that  is  always  found  to  make  the 
evenefl  and  the  befl  Crop. 

As  to  the  ploughing  of  Fallows ,  and  the  Time  of  doing  it,  great  re¬ 
gard  is  to  be  had  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil.  But  the  Benefit  of  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  by  All  to  be  very  great,  by  its  univerfal  Practice,  and  by  the  Care 
that  Landlords  every  where  take  to  oblige  their  Tenants  to  a  flricft  Ob- 
fervance  of  it  once  at  lead  in  Three  Years.  The  Advantages  of  this 
Practice  are  chiefly  thefe  Three. 

Firft,  It  kills  the  Weeds,  by  turning  up  their  Roots  to  the  Air  and 
Sun  in  the  dried  Seafon ;  and  if  Wild-Oats,  Darnel,  or  other  noxious 
Weeds,  happen  to  fow  themfelves  afterwards ;  yet  the  Repetition  foon 
again  dedroys  them  alfo,  when  they  begin  to  peep  out  of  the  Ground ; 
whereby  the  Heart  and  Strength  of  the  Ground  is  preferved  from  fuch 
hady  Suckers. 

Secondly ,  It  is  a  Means  to  lay  the  Land  in  Ridges,  thereby  better  ex- 
pofing  it  to  receive  the  nitrous  Influence  of  Frod,  Wind,  Sun  and  Dews, 
Thefe  all  tend  to  fweeten  and  mellow  the  Land  very  much  ;  and  the  often 
dirrins;  it  breaks  the  otherwife  untracdable  Clods  of  Clay,  and  fo  did 
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pofes  the  Ground  to  receive  the  Seeds  with  all  the  Advantages  of  a  pro¬ 
per  Soil  mix’d  with  Dung,  and  mellow’d  with  Weather. 

; Thirdly ,  The  Fallows  are  a  great  Advantage  and  Relief  to  the  Farmers 
Sheep,  even  till  the  middle  or  the  latter  End  of  May ,  and  in  lome  mea- 
fure  all  the  Summer,  elpecially  in  luch  Corners  and  Places  near  the 
Hedges  where  the  Plough  cannot  come.  To  anfwer  which  Purpofe  the 
better,  in  the  open  Fields  in  Northamptonjhire  and  Leicejierjhire ,  and  in 
mod  of  the  Inland  Counties,  they  contrive  to  leave  a  Baulk  two  or  three 
Yards  wide  betwixt  every  Land,  for  Grafs  to  lupport  their  Sheep  in  the 
Fallow-Field;  and  the  lame  when  it  is  Corn-Field,  affords  a  confiderable 
Supply  of  Hay  ;  by  which  Means  the  Farmer  many  Years  pays  his  Rent 
out  of  the  Encreafe  of  his  Flock  and  his  Herd. 

The  right  and  the  befl  Method  of  ordering  Fallows,  is  next  to  be  con- 
fider’d.  I  think  all  are  agreed,  that  after  the  Crop  is  off,  it  is  befl:  not  to 
plough  it,  but  to  let  it  lie  all  the  Winter,  and  to  eat  with  Sheep  or  other 
Cattle  what  Grafs  grows  thereon  till  April  or  May :  For  moft  commonly 
the  Farmer,  as  loon  as  he  has  done  lowing  his  Corn,  begins  to  plough  up 
his  Fallows ,  as  having  little  elfe  then  to  do.  But  in  the  doing  this,  great 
Care  and  Caution  Ihould  be  ufed  that  the  Plough  do  not  go  too  deep, 
where  the  good  Soil  itfelf  is  but  lhallow  ;  as  in  many  Clays,  Stony- 
Grounds,  and  Sands:  For  it  ihould  be  confider’d,  that  Wheat  and  Barley 
take  but  a  lhallow  Hold  of  the  Earth  ;  and  tho’  they  require  a  rich 
and  mellow  Soil,  yet  not  any  great  Depth ;  and  therefore,  to  begin  a 
Fallow  too  deep,  is  only  to  bury  the  befl  Earth,  to  turn  up  a  worie  to 
receive  the  Grain. 

It  is  no  inconfiderable  Circumflance,  that  the  Farmer  be  alio  advifed 
never,  if  polfible,  to  fallow  his  Land  in  Rain  or  wet  Weather ;  nor  in¬ 
deed,  if  it  could  be  foreleen,  *  when  it  is  likely  to  rain ;  for  in  a  wet  and 
moift  Seafon,  except  the  Roots  of  the  Weeds  (the  ftronger  fort  elpecially) 
be  laid  quite  bare,  they  will  grow  and  flourilh  foon  after  the  Ploughing ; 
and  fo  a  great  Part  of  the  Defign  of  Turning  the  Soil  will  be  loft  ; 
and  the  Land,  tho’  it  have  the  Number ,  will  really  want  the  Benefit 
of  Fallows. 

Befldes,  there  is  a  Frejhnefis  in  the  Earth,  when  it  is  firft  turned  up, 
that  is  a  great  Means  of  attracting  the  nitrous  Virtue  of  the  Air  and  Dew 
to  itfelf;  which,  if  rightly  underftood,  is  the  greateft  Help  to  Vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  a  Means  of  that  Fertility  fo  earneftly  fought  for  and  expedted 
from  the  fallowing  of  the  Land.  But  in  wet  and  fhowery  Weather  that 
Frejhnefis  is  foon  taken  oft*,  and  the  Pores  of  the  Earth  are  filled  up  and 
glutted  with  fuch  watry  Particles,  as  immediately  fend  forth  Weeds  ;  and 
lb  the  Land,  inftead  of  receiving ,  gives  Nourifhment,  and  confequently 
waftes  its  Strength. 

This  Rcalbning  ought  to  be  enforced  on  the  Farmer  in  the  ftrongeft: 
Terms,  becaufe  I  have  long  experienced  that  he  is  too  regardlels  of  this 
Matter :  And  becaufe  he  has  nothing  elfe  to  do,  will  be  thrufting  his  Ser¬ 
vants  and  Cattle  into  this  unfeafonable  Work ;  it  being  certainly  true 
in  this  Cafe,  That  it  is  better  to  do  nothin e,  than  nothing  to  the 
Turpofe.  6 

*  T be  Method  of  judging  of  the  Weather  by  the  Barometer ,  fee  in  the  Appendix. 
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The  fccond  Ploughing  of  Fallows,  is  by  fome  called  Stirring  ;  by  others, 
Twy- Fallowing ;  and  this  is  performed  commonly  in  June ,  or  about  a 
Month  after  the  other,  as  the  Weather  (which  is  always  to  be  re¬ 
garded)  will  favour.  Now  the  Days  are  long,  and  Hay-Harveft  calling 
for  Help,  a  good  and  provident  Husband  contrives  to  be  out  early  in  a 
Morning  with  his  Team,  to  perform  his  Quantum  of  Twy-Fallowing  early, 
by  that  Time  the  Dew  is  off  the  Grals,  that  fo  he  may  have  Leifure  to 
feed  his  Horfes,  and  to  attend  both  the  making  and  carrying  his  Hay, 

About  the  latter  End  of  July,  or  Beginning  of  Augiif,  is  the  Time  of 
the  la R.  Stirring  or  Twy- Fallowing  ;  which  Ihould  allp  be  fo  contrived  in 
the  Morning,  as  not  to  interfere  with  or  hinder  either  Hay  or  Corn-Har- 
vell :  And  as  to  the  laying  the  Land  up  or  down  with  the  Plough,  Dif- 
cretion  mult  be  ufed,  and  Regard  had  to  the  Wetnels  or  Drynefs  of  the 
Land ;  always  remembering,  that  Wheat  being  to  be  lowed  Tinder-Fur¬ 
row,  the  Land  at  Seed-time  mult  be  ploughed  up,  and  the  Furrows  laid 
lo  clean,  that  there  may  remain  no  Obltrudtions  to  hinder  the  Winter- 
Wets  from  running  off 

In  fome  Places  where  the  Land  turns  up  with  great  Clots,  they  make 
Ule  of  the  Harrow  to  break  them  before  they  low  their  Wheat,  and  after 
that  plough  in  the  Seed,  making  many  and  fmall  Ridges ;  which  is  much 
the  Practice  of  Cambridge  and  Hertfordjhire,  elpecially  in  the  gravelly 
Soils,  fubjed:  to  Wet.  But  in  Clay  and  deep  Land,  it  is  thought  much 
better  to  break  the  biggeft  of  the  Clots  with  a  Beetle,  that  they  may  get 
juft  Mould  enough  to  cover  the  Seed ;  knowing  well  that  every  Froft  gra¬ 
dually  diftolves  the  Clots,  and  gives  continual  Nourilhment  and  Relief  to 
the  Corn  during  the  Winter;  and  even  the  Inequality  of  the  Surface  is 
found  by  Experience  to  be  a  Ipecial  Shelter  to  the  Corn  from  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  cold  North  Winds,  attended  with  Black  Frofts ;  which  are 
known  to  be  the  greateft  Enemies  to  all  Winter- Corn. 

Altho’  I  have  mentioned  Fallowing  as  performed  once  in  three  Years; 
yet  in  Land  that  is  but  indifferent,  fhallow  and  poor,  Fallowing  every 
other  Tear  is  found  to  be  the  beft  Improvement,  efpecially  where  there 
is  not  Plenty  of  Dung  to  be  had  ;  which  Piece  of  Husbandry  is  as  ancient 
as  Virgil,  who  is  made  to  advife  us  in  modern  Poetry,  thus : 

In  thefe  unhappy  Soils  the  Swains  forbear. 

And  keep  a  Sabbath  of  alternate  Tear ; 

That  the  fpent  Earth  may  gather  Heat  again. 

And,  bettered  by  Cejfation,  bear  the  Grain. 

Lands  thus  ordered,  are  generally  fown  with  Rye ;  and  being  very  fhal¬ 
low  and  light.  He  is  reckoned  to  be  the  beft  Ploughman,  that  doth  but 
juft  fuperficially  ftir,  or  rather  fcratch  his  Land,  provided  he  do  it  but 
oft  enough,  and  give  it  a  late  Folding  of  the  Sheep. 

In  fome  other  Places  they  plough  their  Fallows  but  twice,  trailing  to 
the  Strength  and  Richnefs  of  their  Soil.  But  this  Method  is  certainly 
wrong  ;  for  a  well-ordered  Fallow  is  attended  with  this  certain  Ad¬ 
vantage,  that  it  keeps  the  Land  clean  from  Weeds ;  and  therefore,  if  it 
do  not  want  Fallowing  to  enrich  it,  it  wants  it  to  mellow  and  cleanfe 
it. 

In  all  liich  Fields  or  Land  intended  for  Rye,  the  laft  Stirring  or  Fal¬ 
lowing  Ihould  be  performed  earlier  than  if  it  was  for  Wheat,  that  it  may 
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be  laid  up  and  prepared  for  an  early  lowing  the  middle  or  the  latter  End 
of  Augujl ;  Rye  being  a  Grain  that  is  obierved  to  be  better  for  having 
two  Summers  during  its  Growth:  For, 

That  Crop  rewards  the  greedy  Peafant's  Pains, 

Which  twice  the  Sun,  and  once  the  Cold  fujiains . 

As  for  Barley,  which  every  one  knows  is  not  fown  till  the  Spring,  this 
will  require  no  lels  than  four  Stirrings  during  the  Summer.  The  lalt  of 
which  Ihould  always  be  lb  ordered  as  to  lay  up  the  Land  conveniently 
high,  and  with  as  big  Clots  as  may  be,  that  it  may  lie  the  dryer  all  the 
Winter  ;  for  the  preceding  Frofts  and  Spring-Showers  will  quickly  make  it 
fine  enough  for  fowing,  provided  the  Furrows  be  kept  clear,  and  the  lower 
Ends  of  the  Lands  open’d  with  Trenches  ro  carry  off  the  Water;  which 
the  induftrious  Husbandman  always  takes  care  of,  whether  it  be  for  W  heat 
or  Barley  ;  rightly  judging,  that  if  it  be  lown,  the  Seed  is  all  loft  if  it 
be  luffered  to  lie  underWater  ;  and  if  it  be  not  fown,  yet  that  Part  of  the 
Land  is  beggared  which  is  covered  with  Winter- Wet.  And  yet  it  is  not 
always  fo  well  confidered  as  it  ought,  what  a  great  and  manifeft  Lofs 
this  is  to  the  Farmer  ;  To  be  at  the  certain  Pains  and  Charge  to  plough  his 
Land  four  Times,  to  manure  every  Part  of  it,  and  then  again  to  low  it 
with  the  lame  Diligence,  and  yet  at  laft  to  lole  the  Fruits  of  all  this  Labour 
in  fiich  Parts  as  are  fuffered  to  lie  under  Wrater.  At  the  fame  Time,  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  reft  doth  but  reproach  the  Slothfulnels  of  the  Plough¬ 
man,  who  hath  bellowed  the  very  fame  Pains  and  Charge  on  that  which 
is  loft  and  good  for  nothing,  when  it  might  might  have  been  prevent¬ 
ed  by  a  timely  Care. 

Before  J  conclude  this  Head,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  advife,  that  if  it 
fo  happen  by  Reafon  of  a  wet  Summer,  that  after  the  laft  Fallow  the 
Land  laid  up  for  Barley  remain  yet  full  of  Weeds,  it  may  be  very  proper 
to  give  it  another  Stirring  during  the  Winter,  either  with  the  Plough  or 
Harrow,  in  order  to  kill  the  Weeds ;  which  Purpofe  would  yet  be  more 
efTedhially  accomplilhed,  if  the  provident  Ploughman  could  contrive  this 
Work  to  be  done  before  a  Froft,  or  as  a  loon  as  a  Froft  firft  and  gently 
lets  in.  : 


Of  the  federal  Methods  of  laying  up  Lands  in 
Ridges y  in  order  to  the  Sowing  of  them. 

T  H  E  great  Myftery  of  rightly  dilpofing  Land  to  receive  the  Seed, 
and  to  prelerve  it  after  it  is  fown,  is  to  lay  it  lo,  that  it  may  be 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  Accordingly  the  feveral  Cuftoms  of  difpo- 
fing  the  Land  for  Grain,  are  conformable  and  chiefly  adapted  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Soil  and  the  Situation  of  the  Place.  In  all  the  Clay  and 
deep  Lands  of  Leicester Jkire,  Northamptonjhire,  &c.  they  low  all  their 
Grain  upon  broad  Lands,  raifing  the  Middle  of  the  Ridges  in  lome  Places 
near  three  Foot  higher  than  the  Furrows:  For  indeed,  the  only  Defign 
of  laying  Land  in  Ridges,  is  the  draining  of  it,  and  preferving  the  Seed 
from  a  fatal  Evil,  too  much  Moijlure ;  and  not,  as  fome  ignorantly  ima¬ 
gine,  in  order  to  gain  more  Ground :  For  Grain,  as  well  as  Plants  and 

Trees, 
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Trees,  growing  perpendicularly,  it  is  plain  to  a  Demonftration  that  an 
uneven  Surface  doth  not  increafe  the  Quantity ;  and  as  to  Hills,  though 
they  mealure  near  twice  as  much  as  the  plain  Ground  they  ftand  upon, 
yet  the  Produce  of  the  One  can  be  no  more  than  the  Produce  of  the 
Other.  But  this  hath  been  made  very  plain  by  Thofe  who  have  treated 
of  Surveying  of  Land. 

Where  either  the  natural  Drynefs  of  the  Soil,  or  its  convenient  Decli¬ 
vity,  doth  not  require  the  Land  to  be  laid  in  Ridges,  there  the  Plough¬ 
man  only  contrives  to  make  fuch  Divifions  as  may  ferve  to  guide  him 
both  in  the  Ploughing  and  Sowing,  without  regarding  the  Quarters  of 
the  Compals  for  the  running  of  the  Lands ;  which  fome  have  without 
any  Realon  recommended.  Only  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  where  the  Lands  point  diredly  Eaft  and  IVeJf  that  Side  of 
the  Land  which  faces  the  South  will  ever  be  the  leaneft ,  and  confe- 
quently  require  the  mojl  Manure ;  inalmuch  as  tho’  the  Heat  of  the  Sun 
always  tends  to  accelerate  the  Ripening  of  Grain  and  the  Fruits  of  the 
Earth,  yet  its  more  immediate  Influence  and  dired  Rays  are  obferved 
always  to  exhale  or  extrad  the  moft  of  the  Virtue  and  Riches  of  the 
Superficies. 

Where  the  Lands  require  to  be  laid  in  Ridges,  and  the  Furrows  to  be 
kept  well  drained,  (as  for  the  moft  part  is  neceffary)  here  I  cannot  but 
again  recommend  a  leafonable  Care  to  carry  away  all  ftanding  Water  from 
the  Ends  of  the  Lands,  by  making  fuch  proper  Drains  as  may  convey  it 
to  remote  and  lower  Parts ;  becaufe,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  in  the 
well  draining  of  Corn-Lands  lieth  a  confiderable  part  of  good  Husbandry, 
and  no  imall  Advantage.  Great  regard  therefore  is  to  be  had  to  that 
End  and  Side  of  the  Land  where  the  Plough  fets  in :  which  as  it  will 
always  of  courfe  and  neceflity  lie  loweji ;  fo  alfo  that  End  and  Side  of 
it,  where  the  Plough  goes  out,  will  always  be  higheji.  To  remedy  this 
Inequality,  the  Spade  is  to  be  made  ufe  of,  to  throw  it  from  the  higher 
to  the  lower  Part,  and  that  before  it  comes  to  be  fown,  at  the  laft  time 
of  fallowing. 

Moreover  ;  if  there  be  found  a  neceflity  of  opening  a  Trench  a-crofs 
the  Head-land  by  way  of  Drain ;  let  it  be  done  conveniently  wide  and 
deep  enough,  fo  as  efFedually  to  anfwer  the  Purpofe  of  a  Drain  ;  and 
oblerve,  that  what  is  taken  out  with  the  Spade  be  not  laid  too  near  the 
Side  of  the  Drain,  as  is  too  common ;  fo  that  Horfes,  and  other  Cattle, 
poach  it  in  again  with  their  Feet :  But  let  it  rather  be  carried  with  the 
Cart,  at  Tome  convenient  Leifure,  to  fuch  Places  as  want  to  be  filled  up, 
efpecially  the  lower  Ends  of  the  Land  aforementioned.  And  if  it  be  fuf- 
peded,  that  the  Grafs  or  Sward  may  do  prejudice  to  the  Corn  lowed  on 
it,  let  it  lie  in  one  tall  Heap  in  that  hollow  Place,  and  in  a  Year’s  time 
it  will  prove  excellent  Mould,  fit  to  be  difperfed,  and  to  receive  the  Seed 
the  following  Seafon. 

With  fuch  Care,  and  with  thefe  Precautions  relating  to  Tillage,  the 
Land  will  be  put  into  fuch  Order,  that,  with  the  Blefting  of  God,  the 
vigilant  Farmer  may  exped  in  due  Time  to  fee  his  Labours  rewarded  with 
a  joyful  and  plentiful  HarvcfL 
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Of  the  fever al  Times  and  Methods  of  [owing  Corn. 

AS  one  Seed  differeth  in  Nature  from  another,  and  as  there  are  very 
different  Soils  to  receive  all  the  Variety  of  Seeds;  there  will  of  ne- 
celTity  be  required  good  Judgment  and  Skill  in  the  Husbandman  to  adapt 
Kind,  and  Time ,  and  Blace,  to  every  remarkable  Difference.  And  altho’ 
this  Matter  hath  been  well  fludied,  and  of  late  Years  is  much  better  un¬ 
derflood  than  formerly  ;  yet  fome  general  Hints,’  to  remind  if  not  inBrubt 
the  InduBrious,  may  perhaps  be  not  unacceptable. 

I  think  it  is  generally  agreed,  and  found  by  Experience  to  be  right, 
that  Changing  the  Seed  is  a  great  Advantage  and  Improvement ;  efpecialiy 
a  Change  from  a  worfe  to  a  better  Soil.  But  indeed  any  way  is  much 
better  than  no  Change  at  all ;  inalmuch  as  all  Seed  whatfoever,  if  long 
fown  in  a  Place,  doth  degenerate ,  and  grow  worfe  both  in  Quantity  and 
Quality.  A  Change  of  Seed  from  a  barren  light  Land  to  a  rich  heavy 
one,  is  thought  good.  But  moll  of  the  Clays  in  NorthamptonJJ?ire  re¬ 
quire  their  Seed- Wheat  either  from  the  Chalks  in  Bcdfordjhire,  or  from 
other  neighbouring  gravelly  Soils :  having  thereby  two  Advantages ;  of 
a  Change  of  Seed,  and  of  a  greater  Quantity  in  Number  for  a  lefs ; 
the  Seed  from  liich  Soils  being  much  fmaller,  and  confequcntly  fpreads 
further.  But  in  moorilh  Grounds,  luch  a  Change  is  undefirable,  bc- 
caufe  there  the  Seed  is  apt  to  be  buried :  and  therefore  they  chulc  the 
largefl  Seed  they  can  get.  A  Change  from  the  remotefl  Part  of  the 
North  is  now  well  underflood  and  known  to  be  right;  and  l'o  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  South  into  the  North ;  which  by  means  of  Naviga¬ 
tion  is  eafdy  performed. 

The  Time  of  fowing  Wheat  and  Rye,  is  from  the  middle  of  September 
to  the  beginning  of  December,  if  Froft  permit ;  tho’  Rye  may  be  fown 
a  little  fooner  on  light  Land.  However,  great  regard  ought  to  be  had 
to  the  Weather,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Land  you  would  low.  Dry  Land 
may  be  fown  in  almoll  any  Weather,  either  wet  or  dry.  Whereas  in 
moift  Clays,  if  either  Wheat  in  Autumn,  or  Bailey  in  the  Spring,  be 
fown  in  very  wet  Weather,  there  is  great  danger  that  it  will  burji,  or  be 
buried  with  the  binding  Quality  of  the  Earth  ;  whereby  the  Seed  is  often 
lliut  up  as  in  a  Prifon  :  elpecially  it  be  fown  Under- Furrow,  as  is  the 
almoll  univerlal  Prablice  with  relpedl  to  Wheat,  and  lometimes  Barley  ; 
and  lliould  be  alfo  with  relpebt  to  Beans,  as  lhall  be  explained  hereafter. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  Weather  may  prove  too  dry  for  Wheat  in  a  dry 
Soil,  whereby  great  Part  of  the  Seed  will  be  mullied  and  Ipoiled  by  lying 
too  long  in  the  Ground;  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  Bay  till  Rain  come, 
or  till  there  be  fome  likelihood  of  it,  the  laB  Sowing  often  proving  as 
good  if  not  better  than  the  firft.  But  as  for  Rye,  it  is  moB  defirable  it 
ihould  always  be  laid  in  the  DuB. 

All  Summer- Grain,  Oats,  Barley  and  Beafe,  lliould  be  lown  when 
the  Weather  is  dry,  and  as  loon  as  the  Land  will  work,  let  it  be  thought 
never  fo  early ;  tho’  fome  Exceptions  of  Land  apt  to  run  to  Weeds  lliould 
be  made.  The  Barley-Land  having  had  four  Fallows  in  the  preceding 
Summer,  and  been  ploughed  up  before  Winter,  let  the  Land  be  never  lb 
Brong,  and  o.t  fo  Biff  a  Quality,  it  ought  to  be  ploughed  down  before  it 
is  lbwn ;  and  becaufe  the  univerlal  Rule  requires  that  Seed  (if  polfible) 
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fliould  be  thrown  into  frejh  Mould,  the  Ploughing  and  Sowing  Ihould 
both  be  performed  in  one  Day. 

It  is,  I  think,  generally  agreed,  tho’  not  fo  univerlally  praCtifed  as  it 
ought,  that  the  Beeping  of  Wheat  in  Brine  before  it  is  lown  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  Blajt ,  and  Smut ;  which  proceeds  either  from  too  much  Fatnels 
or  Ranknels  of  the  Land  foiled  with  rotten  or  mufly  Vegetables,  as 
Straw,  Haulm,  Fern,  &c.  or  from  the  Seed  it  felf  mixt  with  Smut,  which 
tho’  it  doth  not  grow,  yet  it  is  found  to  Ipoil  and  poiion  the  Seed  where¬ 
with  it  is  mixt ;  or  laBly,  it  may  proceed  from  a  too  frequent  lowing 
the  Land  with  the  fame  Grain.  The  effectual  Cure  for  thisDileafe,  is  the 
right  preparing  the  Brine,  and  Beeping  the  Seed. 

Some  do  this  Work  too  fupcrficially ;  only  throwing  Urine  upon  the 
Seed,  and  mixing  it  therewith  juft  before  they  go  out  to  Sowing ;  or 
elfe  make  a  good  Mixture  of  Brine  and  Water,  and  only  moiftening  the 
Seed  with  it  on  the  Ground  before  they  low,  without  giving  it  Time  to 
infiile  or  impregnate.  By  which  means  the  End  not  being  often  obtained, 
they  throw  the  whole  af.de,  and  content  themlelves  to  low  the  naked  Seed. 

Whereas,  to  do  this  effectually.  Wheat  fhould  be  Beeped  in  a  CiBern 
and  covered  with  a  Brong  Brine,  at  leaB  ix  Hours  ;  fome  allow  xq. 
After  that,  the  Brine  is  to  be  drawn  from  it,  and  preferved  for  further 
Ufe.  But  becaule  the  Seed  when  thus  wetted  would  Bick  together,  there¬ 
fore  unBacked  Lime  is  prefently  to  be  mixt  with  it ;  which  makes  it  dry 
again,  and  apt  enough  to  feparate  in  Sowing.  This  Noftrum  is  faid  to  be 
dilcovered  by  the  good  Succcfs  of  Wheat  lown  after  the  Accident  of  fal¬ 
ling  into  the  Sea- Water. 

But  neither  is  the  mixing  it  with  Lime  to  be  accounted  only  an  infig- 
nificant  CircumBance  with  refpeCt  to  Vegetation.  For  it  is  to  be  obler- 
ved,  that  the  manuring  of  Land  with  Lime,  or  otherwile  enriching  it 
with  fharp  or  faline  Dungs,  do  of  themfelves  wonderfully  contribute  to 
keep  Land  wholelome  and  free  from  this  and  luch  like  Difeafes. 

But  befides  this  Method  of  Beeping  Wheat,  to  prevent  the  Difeafe  of 
Smut ;  Mr.  Houghton  tells  us  of  feveral  Experiments  he  made  about  Beep¬ 
ing  Wheat  and  Barley  in  a  certain  Liquor,  contrived  to  promote  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  Increafe.  The  Vehicle  was  thus  contrived:  “  Take  a  con- 
“  venient  Quantity  of  Rain-Water,  and  in  every  Gallon  of  it  dilTolve 
“  two  Pounds  of  Stone-Lime ;  let  it  Band  two  or  three  Days,  Birring 
“  of  it  three  times  a  Day.  Pour  off  the  Water  into  another  Veffel ;  and 
“  to  every  Gallon  of  this  Water  put  about  four  Ounces  of  Salt-Petre, 
“  and  one  pound  of  Pidgeons  Dung.  Mix  them  well  together,  by  Bir- 
“  ring  three  or  four  times  a  Day ;  and  then  Brain  out  the  Liquor  to  keep 
“  for  Ufe.  He  tells  us,  he  Beeped  a  Handful  of  Wheat  in  a  Quart  of 
this  Liquor ;  and  after  eighteen  Hours,  he  took  it  out  and  laid  it  to  dry 
in  the  Air  for  the  Ipace  of  one  Day,  and  then  Beeped  it  in  the  Liquor 
again  about  twelve  Hours ;  and  having  laid  it  to  dry  as  before,  he  Beeped 
it  again  a  third  time  about  fix  Hours,  and  then  fet  it  in  his  Garden,  which 
was  but  common  Earth,  by  fingle  Grains,  about  ten  Inches  apart  and  a 
Finger’s  Length  in  depth.  From  hence  he  had  an  Increafe  beyond  ex¬ 
pectation  ;  for  from  feveral  Grains  he  had  Bxty  or  feventy,  and  from  lome 
eighty  Stalks,  with  very  large  Ears  full  of  large  Corn ;  many  of  the  Ears 
had  fixty  Grains  in  them,  and  none  lels  than  40.  He  alfo  Beeped  Barley 
in  the  lame  Liquor,  and  found  much  the  fame  Increafe. 
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Mr.  Houghton's  Integrity  in  relating  this  fhould  not  be  difputed ;  and 
there  is  no  Improbability  but  fo  theFabt  might  be,  as  the  Seed  was  Towed 
in  Garden-Mould,  and  in  a  ilieltered  Place.  And  poflibly  had  not  the 
Seed  been  fteeped  in  the  Liquor,  there  had  been  a  wonderful  Increale 
from  the  Place  and  manner  of  lowing.  But  I  my  felf  have  tried  Barley 
lleeped  in  a  prepared  Liquor  much  like  this,  and  more  promifing :  But 
being  lowed  in  an  expofed  Place  in  a  common  Field,  and  on  a  Land  not 
very  rich,  I  found  no  extraordinary  Increafc ;  which  made  me  defift  from 
any  further  Trials. 

And  indeed  (as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved)  both  Realoii  and  Experi¬ 
ence  pronounce,  that  all  extraordinary  forcing  Ingredients,  all  Chymicai 
Preparations,  all  Extracts  of  Salts  from  Dung,  Lime  or  other  Manures, 
will  not  have  any  abiding  Effects,  fo  as  to  anlwer  the  Charge,  much  Iels 
the  boafted  and  wonderful  Feats  attributed  to  them.  And  if  at  any  time, 
or  under  fome  certain  Circumltances,  Nature  is  obferved,  by  thele  for¬ 
cing  Methods,  to  mend  her  Pace ;  yet  it  is  much  under  the  like  Dilad- 
vantages  of  a  Horle  forced  beyond  his  natural  Strength,  he  tires  lb  much 
the  fooner. 


Of  the  fe  ver  al  Sorts  of  S  o  i  l  s  good  and  bad,  with 
fome  Directions  interfperfed  how  to  improve 
them. 

T  T  AVING  hitherto  laid  down  fome  general  Directions  for  Tillage  and 
•*-  -*•  preparing  Land  by  the  Plough  for  lowing ;  before  I  proceed  to  treat 
of  the  leveral  Sorts  of  Grain,  with  the  Time  and  Manner  of  lowing 
them,  it  will  be  requifite  that  I  firft  lay  fomething  of  the  different  Soils 
ordinarily  to  be  met  with  in  the  leveral  Parts  of  this  Kingdom ;  that 
lomething  may  be  hinted  at  whereby  to  improve  and  make  the  bell  of 
them. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  all  Sorts  of  Soils,  wherefoever  to  be  met 
with,  muff  partake  lomething  more  or  lels  of  cither  Sand ,  Gravel ,  Chalk , 
Loam ,  Marjh  or  Clay :  But  yet  it  would  be  as  hard  to  give  a  proper 
Name  to  the  different  Sorts  of  thele,  as  to  affign  the  peculiar  Qualities 
proper  to  thofe  Names ;  becaufe  there  are  good  and  bad  of  almolt  all 
Sorts ;  inalmuch  as  the  natural  Richnels  of  a  Soil  depends,  in  great  mea- 
liire,  on  a  due  Proportion  and  proper  Mixture  of  lome  of  the  afore¬ 
going  Simples.  For  which  Realon  it  is,  that  Sand  is  recommended  to 
be  laid  on  Clay,  and  Clay  upon  Sand ;  becaufe  by  liich  Mixture  a 
lajiing  Improvement  is  gained,  and  the  very  Nature  of  the  Land  itlclf  is 
altered  and  changed. 

However,  where  any  one  of  thele  Simples  prevail  in  a  great  Degree, 
tho’  it  would  be  hard  or  next  to  impoffible  to  make  an  abfolute  Cure  by 
Supcrindudtions ;  yet  by  a  prudent  Care  and  skilful  Management,  great 
Profit  may  accrue  to  the  Farmer,  by  regular  Oblervations  of  the  Times 
and  Sealons  proper  for  ploughing  and  lowing  each  Kind  of  Land,  and 
adapting  the  Seed  proper  to  it. 

Clays  and  Chalks  are  undoubtedly  the  bell  Soils  for  Wheat  and  Bailey, 
after  Summer-Fallows,  and  for  Beans  to  fuccced.  And  though  the  Clay 
is  of  itlell  never  lo  ffiff  and  untra&ablc ;  yet  the  Summer -Fallows,  with 
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proper  Manures  of  Dung,  render  it  ftrangely  mellow,  and  a  fit  Recipient 
for  Wheat ;  which  being  fown  before  Winter,  though  the  Surface  be  ne¬ 
ver  fo  rough  and  full  of  Clots,  will  be  fo  much  the  better  defended  from 
the  North  Winds.  The  Art  in  managing  thefe  very  {tiff  Clays  and 
Chalks,  becaufe  they  are  very  tenacious  and  hold  the  Water  on  their  Sur¬ 
face,  is  to  lay  them  dry,  in  handfome  Ridges,  that  the  Water  may  fall 
off  every  way.  The  word;  Quality  of  them  is,  that  in  very  dry  Sea- 
{bns  they  are  very  coftive,  hardening  and  chapping  with  the  Sun  and 
Wind,  thereby  fubjecfting  the  Crop  to  the  great  Inconveniencies  of  a 
Drought. 

Clays  are  commonly  {own,  at  firft  breaking  up,  with  Oats;  and  if 
it  is  old  Sward,  it  is  thought  the  moft  profitable  Way  to  continue  Tow¬ 
ing  Oats  for  Three  Years:  For  on  iuch  fort  of  Soil,  I  have  frequently 
known  10  Quarter  of  Oats  upon  an  Acre ;  which  will  pay  better  than  a 
good  Crop  of  Wheat.  After  a  Summer  fallowing  it  may  again  be  {own 
with  Wheat ;  and  after  that  with  Barley  ;  and  again  with  Beans.  But  the 
moft  profitable  way  to  fave  Dung,  is  to  low  Clover  with  the  laft  Crop 
of  Oats,  eating  the  Clover  with  Sheep  for  Two  Years;  and  then  Sum¬ 
mer-fallow  it  twice  for  Wheat  at  Michaelmas.  Chalks  require  much  the 
lame  Management ,  and  will  bear  the  fame  Grain  ;  only  if  much  Rain 
happen  to  fall  on  them  juft  after  lowing,  before  the  Corn  gets  up,  the 
Earth  is  apt  to  bind  fo  hard,  that  the  Corn  cannot  eafily  get  through  it ; 
Which  Evil  is  much  helped  with  a  light  Harrow. 

Sand  and  Gravel  Grounds  eafily  admit  both  of  Heat  and  Moifture ; 
which  being  the  greateft  Helps  to  Vegetation,  if  they  could  but  be  per- 
fiiaded  to  remain  in  any  due  Proportion,  great  Riches  might  be  expecfted 
from  them.  But  as  they  are  very  apt  to  lofe  the  Bleffings  of  Heaven, 
and  to  fuffer  the  Crop  to  die  away  with  fcorching  Heat,  the  Ploughman 
contrives  to  lay  his  Lands  as  flat  as  poffible ;  and  to  let  all  his  Super- 
indu&ions  be  of  the  moft  cooling  and  binding  Nature,  fuch  as  Cow- 
dung,  rich  Clay,  Lime,  Chalk,  and  Marie.  The  Seed  proper  for  fuch 
Soils  is  Rye,  Oats,  and  Peafe  blue  and  white  :  For  except  it  be  migh¬ 
tily  altered  with  the  aforefaid  Mixtures,  it  is  too  light  for  Wheat  and 
Barley. 

At  the  firft  breaking  up  of  Sands  and  Gravels ,  or  other  very  light 
Land,  Oats  are  commonly  fown  after  the  Sward  hath  lain  near  Two 
Months  to  rot.  As  loon  as  the  Oats  begin  to  appear,  the  JVhole  fhould 
be  rolled  with  a  good  heavy  Roll,  either  round  or  odangular,  which 
faftens  the  Ground  about  the  Roots.  For  want  of  the  Knowledge  of 
this  Practice,  many  Places  in  the  North  of  England  content  themlelves 
to  lofe  the  firft  Year’s  Crop,  only  turning  up  the  Soil  twice  or  thrice  in 
the  Summer ;  imagining  that  the  Sward  newly  turned  downwards  will 
keep  the  Soil  fo  hollow,  that  the  Grain  fown  thereon  would  perifli : 
which  indeed  might  be  true,  without  the  Help  of  a  Roll ;  but  with  that 
Help,  we  always  reckoned  and  found  in  Northamptonshire  that  the  firft 
and  fecond  Crops  were  the  bejl. 

It  is  obferved  in  Herefordfbire,  they  make  a  very  great  Improvement 
of  fandy  Land  much  given  to  Mofs,  by  burning  the  Mofs,  and  mixing 
the  Allies  with  Lime.  After  this  they  plough  it  and  fow  it  with  Rye ; 
which  yields  a  mighty  Increafe,  and  (which  is  a  very  definable  Circum- 
ftance)  brings  a  fweet  Sort  of  Grafs  upon  it,  when  laid  down  after  a  Crop 
or  two. 
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In  i'omc  Part  of  Oxfordjbire  and  Buckinghamjlnre ,  they  have  a  very* 
untoward  churhih  Sort  of  Soil,  which  puzzles  the  Farmer  to  make  it  fer¬ 
tile  :  They  call  it  Malm  ;  it  is  neither  Clay ,  nor  Chalk ,  nor  Marie ;  but 
hath  fomething  of  the  greazy  Nature  of  them  all,  but  no  Part  of  their 
good  Qualities  ;  infomuch  that  it  is  with  great  Difficulty  that  any  thing 
will  be  made  to  grow  on  it.  The  Roots  of  Trees  plainly  avoid  it,  if 
poffible ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  very  hurtful  to  all  Fruit-Trees.  It  ieldom 
indeed  lieth  near  the  Surface,  but  it  holds  the  Wet,  and  ftrikes  llich  an  un- 
wholfome  Coldnefis  to  Corn,  Plants,  and  Trees,  as  mightily  hinder  their 
Vigour  and  Maturity.  Notwithftanding,  I  cannot  find  that  it  hath  any 
thing  nigh  that  Malignity  in  it,  which  is  fo  plainly  and  conffimtly  found 
in  a  Stratum  of  Earth,  in  the  Biihoprick  o  {‘Durham,  dug  out  in  great  A- 
bundance  in  their  Search  after  Coals.  They  call  it  Thill ;  it  is  of  a  biuilh 
Colour,  turns  out  like  thin  Slate,  but  crumbles  to  Pieces  with  the  Froffi, 
as  if  it  would  be  a  fit  Recipient  for  almolt  any  Seed  or  Plant.  But 
fitch  is  its  Hatred  andAvcrfion  to  all  Vegetables,  that  it  kills  and  deftroys 
them  as  fioon  as  they  approach  it.  It  lieth  indeed  naturally  at  a  confide- 
rable  Depth  in  the  Earth  ;  but  as  there  are  great  Numbers  of  Collieries, 
fbme  Parts  of  the  Country  are  greatly  annoy’d  with  its  vaft  Heaps  ;  in¬ 
fomuch,  that  it  hath  put  lome  curious  Gentlemen  upon  Trials  and  Expe¬ 
riments  how  to  remove  its  obflinate  Sterility,  and  to  make  it  fertile,  even 
to  avoid  the  Trouble  and  Charge  of  removing  it  into  wafle  Places.  But 
all  hath  hitherto  been  in  vain ;  for  it  not  only  refuleth  itlelf  to  be  made 
good,  but  it  poifons  and  corrupts  all  Mixtures,  and  makes  every  thing 
that  comes  near  it  as  bad  as  itlelf:  For  not  a  Spire  of  Grafs,  nay,  not  a 
Weed  will  grow  on  it.  It  will  not  fo  much  as  mend  the  High-Ways ; 
but  yet  it  hath  been  made  ufeful  there,  by  filling  up  hollow  Places,  being 
good  for  nothing  die. 

In  IViltJhire,  even  the  Plains  of  Salisbury  of  late  Years  have  been 
made  to  anfwer  the  Plough  to  great  Advantage.  The  Turf  and  Soil  is 
generally  very  fhallow,  lying  within  two  or  three  Inches,  on  a  fcaly 
flony  Bottom.  The  Plains  being  of  great  Extent,  fometimes  they  plough 
one  Part,  and  fometimes  another,  for  two  or  three  Years,  and  then  lay  it 
down  again  with  Grafs-Seed;  whereby,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Sheep, 
it  recovers  gradually  its  waited  Strength.  Sometimes  they  burn-bat e  it, 
and  afterwards  take  from  it  4  or  5  Crops.  But  this  laft  Method,  tho’ 
it  brings  prefent  Riches,  is  obierved  to  tire  the  Soil,  and  put  it  more 
out  of  Heart  than  can  well  be  recovered  again  in  any  realonablc  Compafs 
of  Years  ;  which  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  Shallownefs  of  the  Soil. 
By  thefe  Methods  they  get  pretty  good  Wheat,  though  the  Straw  is  ge¬ 
nerally  flender  and  the  Ears  ffiort. 

Moorijh  heathy  Land  is  obierved  to  anfwer  very  well  in  the  Method 
of  'Denjhirhig  or  Burn-bating ;  becaule  the  Soil  generally,  for  five  or  fix 
Inches  deep,  confifts  chiefly  of  the  Fibres  and  Roots  of  the  leveral  forts 
of  Grafies ;  and  it  is  known,  that  all  forts  of  Vegetables  reduced  to  Allies, 
and  fpread  upon  the  Ground,  are  enriching.  It  cannot  but  be  obier¬ 
ved  here  with  Wonder,  that  there  fliould  be  fo  many  heathy  moorijh 
Grounds  near  London ,  the  Miflrefs  and  Encourager  of  Arts,  yet  unimpro¬ 
ved  and  uncultivated.  What  have  Hounjlow  and  Black-Heath  done,  that 
they  fliould  lye  negle<Sted  as  a  Spectacle  of  the  Husbandman’s  Diidain  ? 
The  North  have  already  let  a  better  Example,  and  in  a  little  Time  we 
frail  not  have  fuch  a  Reproach  left  amongfl  us. 
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I  need  not  fay,  that  all  hazelly  red  mixt  Earth,  approaching  to  the 
Nature  of  Loam ,  of  which  there  is  fo  much  to  be  found  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  is  peculiarly  good  for  all  forts  of  Grain,  and  will  endure  the 
Extremes  of  Heat  and  Cold,  Wet  and  Dry  ;  and  therefore  is  very  much 
defired,  and  eagerly  fought  for  by  the  Farmer,  as  what  gives  him  Riches 
without  any  extraordinary  Labour  or  Charge. 

If  a  Man  would  be  curious  to  know  what  Quantity  of  Sand,  ( for 
fome  I  take  it  for  granted  always  is)  may  lye  mixt  with  his  Clay, 
the  Experiment  may  be  eafily  made  by  diffolving  a  Piece  of  Clay  in 
Water,  {till  feparating  and  pouring  off  the  thick  into  another  Bafon  till 
all  is  gone  but  the  Sand ;  which  when  dry  will  be  obferved  to  run 
like  Hour-Glafs-Sand,  and  will  ordinarily  prove  to  be  in  Quantity  about 
a  fourth  part. 


Of  Dung,  its  Nature  andUfe  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Land,  and  the  fever al  Sorts  oj'  it. 

U  N  G  is  to  be  efteemed,  in  a  great  Meafiire,  according  to  the  Food 
eaten,  and  the  manner  of  Chewing  and  Digeftion :  For  it  is  in  a 
healthful  Body  that  part  of  the  Food  which  is  grofs,  and  not  fine  enough 
or  fit  enough  to  enter  the  Veffels  for  the  Nourifhment  of  the  Body;  and 
alfo  what  the  Blood  cafts  off  by  the  Gaul,  or  other  Paflages  ;  alfo  it  is 
likely  that  fbme  of  the  more  vifcous  Parts  of  the  Spittle  holds  it  together, 
and  goes  quite  through  with  it. 

If  this  be  the  Cale,  it  muft  have  fome  Salt  in  it ;  and  when  Dung  is 
burnt  to  Allies  it  will  make  a  Lee,  from  whence  by  Evaporation  may  be 
made  Salt;  and  this  Salt  will  imbibe  Nitre,  as  may  be  feen  by  divers 
Preparations  of  Nitre  with  Lime,  &c.  as  Alkalies ,  and  Salt  or  Sal  Gem ; 
which  two  lafl  I  take  to  be  the  fame ;  and  by  their  imbibing  of  Nitre  it 
is  thought  that  Land  is  fertilized.  But  its  chief  Ufe  is  for  annual  fliort- 
lived  Plants. 

Dung  will,  when  dry,  burn ;  witnefs  the  Cow-Dung,  gathered  by  the 
Poor  for  that  purpofe ;  and  from  it  may  be  made  Chymical  Oil,  which 
plainly  proves  it  to  have  fbme  Sulphur  left. 

Now  a  great  deal  of  Difference  from  Dung  may  arife,  by  reafon  of 
the  manner  of  Chewing.  Thofe  Beafts  that  chew  finefl,  and  void  it  in 
fmalleft  Quantities,  leave  the  moft  Superficies,  whereby  moft  Nitre  may 
be  attracted :  And  for  this  Caufe  I  prefume  it  is,  that  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Evelyn  fo  much  commends  the  Duft  of  Horfe-Paths ,  and  powdered 
Dung  or  Earths.  And  I  believe  the  generality  of  Dungs  are  efteemed 
as  thus  qualified,  except  where  the  manner  of  Food  makes  an  Altera¬ 
tion.  For  I  doubt  not  but  the  Dung  of  Cows,  by  reafon  of  their  Chew¬ 
ing  the  Cud,  is  preferable  to  Horfe-Dung,  efpecially  where  the  Horfes 
eat  only  Grafs,  as  do  the  Cows,  and  exercife  no  more ;  unlefs  the  Form 
alters  it.  But  if  Horfes  eat  Hay,  or  Oats,  which  is  Food  contracted 
and  quitted  of  its  watery  Nature,  it  is  then  preferable.  And  Dung  of 
Fowl,  that  live  on  Grain,  is  before  that :  And  I  do  not  doubt  but  Dung 
of  Fowls,  fiich  as  are  Flefh-eaters,  is  better  than  thofe ;  for  which  Rea¬ 
fon  the  Dung  of  Men,  Dogs,  and  Swine,  that  live  on  Flefh,  are  efteem¬ 
ed  flronger  than  moft  other.  And  notwithftanding  Swine’s  Dung  caufes 
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Weeds,  as  is  generally  laid,  it  is  probably  from  the  lame  Rcaibn,  that 
the  Corn  in  America ,  when  the  Spaniards  fir  ft  went  there,  grew  to  a 
Pike’s  Height ;  that  is,  it  makes  the  Ground  too  rich :  For  if  it  is  ferti¬ 
lized  for  Weeds,  it  will  be  fo  for  other  Things  more  ufeful ;  and  if  it 
be  too  good ,  it  mull  be  allayed  with  Earth,  or  lome  more  barren  Com- 
poft. 

Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  Notice  of  Dungs,  has  the  following  Oblervations. 
With  the  Microlcope  he  examined  Neat’s  Dung,  which  appeared  to 
be  Straws  held  together  by  a  flippery  Mucilage,  and  Iprinkled  with  a 
Gold-like  gliftering  Sand ;  but  on  walking  nothing  appeared  but  Straw. 
Sheep’s  Dung,  when  walked,  ke  found  to  be  ikort  Grals.  Swine’s  Dung 
was  like  dirty  Bees  Wax,  mingled  with  Straws  and  Husks,  which  feemed 
like  Candid  Eringo,  and  lome  like  Angelica  Roots.  Horfc-Dung,  like 
Wilps  of  Hay,  and  little  Straws.  Pidgeon’s  Dung  was  of  a  ftiff  gluti¬ 
nous  Matter,  eafily  reduced  to  Dull  of  a  grey  Colour,  with  lome  husky 
Atoms  after  Dilution.  Dung  of  Poultry  was  fo  full  of  Gravel  and  Sand, 
that  little  elle  appeared,  lave  lome  black  and  white  vilcous  Matter  twilled; 
but  it  fmelled  the  world  of  all. 

Although  the  Ufe  of  Dung  towards  Vegetation  is  not  perhaps  tho¬ 
roughly  underltood ;  yet  that  what  does  molt  apparently  feem  to  vege¬ 
tate  Plants  is  fome  Salt ,  I  luppole  is  generally  agreed :  All  our  Compofts 
are  ftudioully  made  of  Subltances  which  molt  ingender  or  attradf  Salt. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  nitrous  Grounds  of  Jamaica  and  other  Places,  which 
caule  fo  ltupendous  a  Growth  of  Plants  and  Trees. 

After  a  great  deal  laid  of  Salt  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  he  declares  it  to  be, 
not  our  common  Artificial  Salt,  but  a  more  Undtuous  Spirit  or  Airy 
Nitre,  pregnant  with  a  vital  Balm,  which  is  the  Thing  he  endeavours  to 
find  in  thele  Materials  of  Compofts :  And  he  believes,  that  were  Nitre 
or  Salt-Petre  to  be  obtained  in  Plenty,  we  Ihould  need  but  little  other 
Compofts,  to  meliorate  our  Ground ;  fince  whether  that  which  lb  ferti¬ 
lizes  it,  by  any  Mixture  we  can  yet  devile,  effedts  it  from  any  other 
Caufe,  is  greatly  to  be  doubted.  For  which  Realon,  in  levcral  Sorts  of 
Liquid  Compofts,  he  advifes  Nitre  to  be  added,  as  an  extraordinary  and 
neceftary  Ingredient  to  vegetate  Plants. 

From  what  has  been  already  oblerved,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  but  that 
moft  of  the  Materials  ufed  for  Improvement  of  Land,  do  rather  do  it  by 
lending  earthy  Particles  into  the  Plants,  by  the  help  of  Nitre ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Air  and  Moifture  they  receive  from  without,  perhaps  is 
more  uleful  than  any  inherent  Quality  within  themfelves. 

The  Nitre  or  Spirit  of  the  Air,  which  flies  about  here  and  there  as 
the  Wind  diredts  it,  where-ever  it  finds  a  kind  Matter  fit  to  receive  it, 
there  it  abides  till  the  Dews  and  Rains  walk  it  in;  fo  that  it  makes  a  Fer¬ 
mentation  and  fets  the  Terreftrial  Matter  afloat,  in  order  to  penetrate  the 
Pores  of  Plants  for  their  Growth  and  Incrcalc. 

Now  thole  Materials  that  are  moft  ready  to  receive  this  Nitre,  are  what 
we  call  the  befl  ‘Dungs.  Horle-Dung,  when  it  makes  a  Hot-Bed,  does 
not  do  it  lo  much  by  its  own  Natural  as  Accidental  Qualities ;  for  the 
Difference  of  the  Parts,  viz,.  Dung ,  Drine,  and  Straw,  make  a  great 
Ferment,  which  warms  the  Juice  in  the  Plant;  which  makes  it  arile  as  in 
an  Alembick  ;  and  that  being  gone,  it  draws  in  the  other  Moifture  about  it, 
and  lb  goes  on  while  the  Warmth  lafts,  and  makes  the  Plant  grow  great¬ 
ly  :  And  to  force  this  the  more,  fometime.s  is  added  Unflaked  Lime ; 
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which,  by  pouring  Water  on,  will  Hake  and  caufe  a  great  Heat,  and  fo 
carry  on  the  Growth  of  the  Plants.  This  indeed  feems  as  if  Water  with 
Heat  was  the  Caufe  of  Fertility,  without  Nitre. 

But  thofe  Gardeners  that  could  by  Fires,  Stoves  and  Tanner’s  Bark, 
raife  what  Flowers  and  Fruits  they  pleafed  at  Chrijlmas,  and  imitate  the 
Heat  of  any  Country  or  Seafon,  have  confeffed,  that  after  all  their  En¬ 
deavours  (except  the  Plants  were  opened  at  Top  to  enjoy  the  Weather) 
they  would  not  thrive  ;  which  plainly  proves,  they  mult  be  kept  from 
Suffocation,  or  helped  to  fomething  from  the  Air ;  and  that  Heat  and 
Moilture  alone  would  not  do.  Horle-Dung,  by  its  violent  Ferment, 
rots ;  and  by  lb  doing,  evaporates  a  great  deal  of  the  Moilture  of  the 
Urine,  &c.  that  was  in  its  empty  Spaces ;  then  the  Air  with  its  nitrous 
Particles  gets  in,  which  is  waihed  out  again  by  the  Dews  or  Rain,  and 
with  them  is  carried  to  its  Growth  or  Augmentation. 

The  Sun  fomething  hurts  Dung,  but  the  Rain  doth  more ;  for  it  fills 
it,  lb  that  it  is  not  capable  to  receive  fo  much  Nitre  as  otherwife ;  altho’ 
lomeWet  and  lome  Dry  rots  and  prepares  it  the  better:  And  this  is  the 
Good  it  does  when  ploughed  into  Ground. 

There  are  variety  of  Ways  of  Dunging  of  Land,  befides  the  Dung  of 
Pidgeons,  Hens,  Swine,  &c.  Rags,  Soot,  &c.  The  Suds  made  with 
Soap  and  Blood  are  of  excellent  ule  for  the  Husbandman  and  Gardener ; 
and  are  often  applied  to  the  Roots  of  Vines,  Fruit-Trees,  and  feveral 
other  Vegetables.  Soap-Suds  will  make  Plants  thrive  very  much ;  and 
the  Reafon  for  it  is,  that  lome  of  the  fine  Salt  of  the  Pot-Alh,  with 
which  the  Soap  is  made,  may  be  imbibed  into  the  Plant ;  and  with 
the  Particles  of  Lime  that  may  be  there,  are  great  Recipients  of  the 
aerial  Nitre. 

It  is  for  the  fame  Realbn  that  the  Allies  and  the  burning  of  Stubble, 
or  other  Vegetables,  does  frudtify  Land:  And  I  prefer  the  Allies  of  Ve¬ 
getables  before  Soot;  for  the  Allies  we  certainly  know  will  emit  Salt, 
and  the  Earth  of  them  will  imbibe  a  new  Matter,  as  Earth  from  whence 
Salt  Petre  is  extracted  will  be  impregnated  with  Salt  Petre  again  in  a  few 
Years;  but  Soot,  though  the  Water  when  heated  upon  it  by  the  Sun 
may  poffibly  draw  from  thence  fomeOil,  (as  we  lee  hot  Water  does  from 
Coffee  fo  prepared)  yet  I  cannot  learn  that  fixed  Salt  can  be  extracted 
from  Soot,  till  there  be  a  higher  Calcination ;  nor  then,  but  in  fmall 
Quantity ;  for  the  fixed  Salt  draws  Nitre  molt :  And  the  Spirit  of  Soot 
is  drawn  from  a  Retort  filled  with  it,  and  placed  in  an  open  Fire; 
by  which  means  the  Soot  is  farther  calcined,  and  mult  leave  its  Salt 
behind  till  extracted  by  a  watery  Menjtruum ,  when  the  Salt  will  draw 
the  Nitre  of  the  Air. 

I  do  not  by  this  mean  that  Soot  has  no  Virtue  ;  for  by  its  burning 
it  mult  be  more  porous  than  Wood,  and  fo  imbibe  more;  but  when 
the  Oil,  by  the  f-feat  of  the  Sun  or  adtual  Fire,  is  extracted,  it  is  more 
porous  (till,  and  will  attract  Itronger  than  before :  And,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  I  believe  that  thefe  Allies,  or  its  Parts,  of  Salt  and  Caput  Mor- 
tuum.  Lime  or  Earth  made  dry  by  the  Sun,  do  draw  into  their  Pores 
the  Nitre  of  the  Air,  which  is  again  waihed  from  thence  by  the  Dews 
and  Rain  ;  all  which  help  to  convey  Terreltrial  Matter  to  the  Roots 
of  the  Plants,  where  they  with  other  Moilture,  are  lucked  in ;  and 
from  thence  rife  to  the  Top,  by  reafon  of  the  Sun’s  making,  as  it  were 
a  Vacuum ,  after  the  manner  as  Water  rifes  in  a  Pump,  and  the  finelt 
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Parcs  by  the  prefture  of  the  Air  are  driven  through  the  Pipes,  till  all 
evaporates  to  a  dead  Handing  Plant;  and  then  by  new  Fermentations  it 
rots,  and  the  thinned  is  driven  again  till  the  whole  is  brought  to  its 
firft  Principles ;  whereby,  after  the  fame  manner,  it  helps  to  make  the 
other  Plants. 

By  Confidcration  of  what  has  been  obferved,  it  is  eafy  to  apprehend 
the  Reafon  why  Soap-Allies  are  fo  much  coveted  by  the  Husband¬ 
man,  and  efteemed  one  of  the  bell;  bulky  Manures  that  are  known : 
They  are  greedy  for  it,  and  mix  it  with  Chalk,  Lime,  other  Earth, 
or  all,  that  a  great  Part  of  their  Land  may  have  fome. 

I  have  mentioned  Nitre  often,  in  my  Obfervations  on  Dungs,  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  be  the  Foundation  of  Husbandry,  which  I  would  gladly 
bring  to  an  Art :  But  Experience  is  Hill  the  belt  Guide. 

Dungs  are  ufed  very  often  in  Medicine,  and  commended  for  the  eafing 
of  molf  Sorts  of  Pains.  Dung  of  Stone-Horfes  is  prelTed,  and  the  Juice 
drank  for  Cholicks ;  that  of  Dogs  is  taken  for  Quinftes  or  Sore  Throats ; 
for  Dogs  eating  Flelh,  their  Dung  abounds  with  volatile  Salt :  Man’s 
Dung  we  have  an  Antipathy  to  ;  but  by  reafon  of  his  continual  Flcfh- 
eating,  it  is  the  ftrongeft  of  all,  but  not  the  bell  for  Ufe,  by  realon  it 
breeds  Worms,  and  therefore  is  hurtful  to  Trees  and  Plants.  In  Retorts, 
Volatile  Spirits  may  be  drawn  from  Dung  as  well  as  Urine. 

If  Heat  and  Moifture  alone,  and  a  freedom  for  Plants  to  breathe  in, 
were  fufficient,  Dungs  and  Lime  for  Ground  would  not  be  needful.  But 
Dung  till  Calcination,  or  perfect  Rottennels,  will  afford  little  or  no  Salt ; 
and  Lime  no  Salt  at  all.  And  therefore  if  they  do  not  imbibe  the  Nitre 
or  Spirit  of  the  Air,  I  do  not  fee  how  or  which  way  they  can  be  ufeful, 
in  the  Improvement  of  Land. 

Having  thus  far  treated  of  the  Nature  of  Dungs,  and  their  probable 
Operation  and  Influence  on  Vegetation  ;  it  will  be  neceflary  to  be  a 
little  more  particular  in  treating  of  the  different  Sorts ,  their  Ufe , 
and  the  feveral  Methods  of  applying  them  for  the  Improvement  of 
Land. 

I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  juft  Pofition  and  Maxim,  that  JVhat- 
foever  hath  active  " Tarts  in  it,  if  it  be  not  juji  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Ground, ,  will  raife  Improvement  :  Heterogeneous  Things,  upon  their 
Meeting,  caufing  that  Buftle  and  Stir,  which  is  thought  by  moft  Natura- 
ralifts  now  to  have  great  Influence  upon  Vegetation.  The  general  Art 
therefore  of  Improvement,  is  to  adjuft  all  Superindudlions  to  the  Nature  of 
the  Soil.  Hot  and  dry  Things  are  to  be  apply’d  to  cold  and  moiftLand. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  cold  and  moift Things  are  to  be  apply’d  to  hot 
and  dry  Land.  To  fay,  therefore,  that  This  or  That  Dung  and  Compoft: 
is  beft  for  all  Improvements,  is  like  a  Catholicon  in  Phyfick,  good  for  all 
Conftitutions  ;  which  among  Phyftcians  is  accounted  an  Abfiirdity.  Rea- 
lon  and  Philolophy,  join’d  with  Experience,  muft  then  be  a  Guide  to 
Practice. 

There  are  two  general  (tho’  not  the  only)  Misfortunes  which  are  the 
Caules  of  great  Barrennefs  in  Land,  in  the  two  Extremes ;  viz.  Too  great 
Moifture,  and  too  great  Drynels.  For,  as  too  much  Moifture  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  Caufe  of  Sterility,  fo  too  much  Drynefs  is  the  Occafion  of  Po¬ 
verty  in  Land  ;  the  Conlequence  of  moft  fandy  and  gravelly  Soils,  as  the 
other  is  of  too  ftrong  and  ftiff  a  Clay :  Tho’  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ob- 
ferve  by  the  way,  that  cold  wTet  Grounds  are  much  more  eafily  fertilized 
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draining,  than  hot  Soils  can  ordinarily  admit  of  by  drowning  and  wa» 
tring.  Let  us  then  try  what  proper  Remedies  may  be  apply’d  to  thefe 
two  Extremes,  before  we  proceed  to  treat  of  other  general  Improvements 
proper  for  Land. 

1.  To  prevent  Sterility  occafioned  by  too  great  Moifture,  either  by 
Reafon  of  a  ftifF  untradtable  Clay,  or  by  Stagnation  of  Water,  it  will  be 
as  eafily  imagined  as  allowed  of,  that  'Draining  miift  be  the  original  and 
moll  etfe&ual  Cure.  For  tho’ Water  and  Moifture  are  abfolutely  neceftary 
for  Vegetation,  yet  it  is  manifeft  in  Experience,  that  too  much  is  as  bad  as 
too  little ;  inafmuch  as  Bogginefs  and  Obftru&ions  of  Springs,  more  or 
left,  are  generally  the  Caufe  of  that  cold  Chillneft  that  affedts  fome  Lands, 
breeding  Rulh,  Flags,  and  other  ufelels  Trumpery ;  and  therefore,  the 
Foundation  of  the  Cure,  and  Improvement  expedited,  muft  be  to  re¬ 
move  this  internal  Caufe,  by  laying  the  Ground  dry,  and  draining  the 
Bog. 

All  I  think  agree,  that  Trenches  and  Outlets  are  the  only  Cure,  and 
abfolutely  neceftary  for  this  Purpofe ;  tho’  there  have  been  great  Diver- 
lity  of  Opinions  in  the  Methods  of  working  and  forming  thefe  Trenches. 
After  all  that  I  have  feen  and  experienced,  relating  to  the  forming  Tren¬ 
ches  and  Outlets ;  the  following  Method  I  have  found  to  anfwer  the  End 
beft,  and  feems  to  be  the  eafieft  and  moll  natural.  If  the  Bog  hath  any 
Declivity,  begin  at  the  loweft  Part  to  open  a  Trench  three  Foot  wide, 
and  work  upwards  till  you  come  to  the  Foundation  of  the  Difeafe,  the 
Spring-Head ;  where  alfo  you  muft  make  luch  Trenches,  either  round  or 
croft  the  Bog,  as  you  fhall  find  neceftary  to  drain  it  thoroughly :  But  be 
lure  go  deep  enough,  and  repeat  the  Trenches  as  occafion  ferves.  The  more 
Trenches,  the  more  fecure  you  are  of  a  Drain.  Let  the  Trench  be  cut 
at  leaft  a  Spit  below  the  Spring,  or  elfe  all  your  Labour  will  be  in  vain. 
Some  content  themfelves  to  leave  the  Trenches  open,  and  repair  them  as 
Neceftity  requires.  But  in  that  Cafe,  I  advife  thar  the  Earth  taken  out 
may  not  remain  on  the  Sides  of  the  Trenches,  but  be  carried  farther  off, 
fo  as  to  fill  up  any  hollow  Places.  However,  I  cannot  but  think  it  advi- 
fable  (the  Charge  and  Labour  not  being  great)  to  throw  in  a  convenient 
Layer  of  Craw  Wood ,  Elm,  Sallow,  or  Willow  Branches,  and  upon  that 
to  lay  the  outward  Turf,  the  Sward  downwards,  and  fo  fill  it  up  to  a  Le¬ 
vel  with  what  remains. 

This,  you’ll  fay,  feems  natural  and  eafy  enough.  But  the  great  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  all  is  to  drain  a  flat  Bog  or  over-wet  Ground,  lying  moft  part 
of  the  Winter  under  Water  for  want  of  a  Defcent  or  Declivity  to  carry 
off  the  Water.  I  have  never  yet  feen  any  Remedy  preferibed  for  this 
Cafe,  but  what  has  been  more  Charge  than  Profit.  But  if  we  cannot 
gain  all  we  would ,  we  muft  gain  all  we  can :  Therefore  the  wifeft  way 
is,  to  be  willing  to  lofe  Some  to  get  Some.  Mark  out  then  a  fquare 
Piece  (in  the  dryeft  Seafon)  in  the  middle  of  this  Flat,  bigger  or  lefs 
according  to  the  Quantity  of  the  Ground,  and  dig  it  fix  or  feven  or 
eight  Foot  deep,  dilperfing  it  all  over  the  Flat,  whereby  the  whole  may 
be  railed  fo  as  to  keep  its  Head  above  Water.  For  fo  many  Inches 
as  you  rife  in  Height,  juft  fo  many  Inches  do  you  get  towards  a  Drain. 
And  to  fome  perhaps  it  will  be  thought  no  fmall  Acquifition,  that  by  this 
means  they  have  gained  a  Fifh-Pond. 
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i.  Let  us  now  then  proceed  to  fay  fomething  of  the  other  Extreme, 
viz,.  Sterility,  occafioned  by  too  much  Drynefs,  the  Effedt  of  mod 
Tandy  and  gravelly  Soils;  in  regard  that  they  retain  not  the  Rain-Water 
To  well  as  Clay,  or  Land  of  a  mixt  and  loamy  Nature.  One,  and ’in¬ 
deed  the  mod  proper.  Remedy  for  this  Defed,  where  it  can  be  had,  is 
artificial  Watering ;  which  tempers  the  Ground,  and  lets  the  Salts  in  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  fpeedy  Improvement  and  Growth  of  mod  ulefui  Plants, 
Grain  and  Grals.  For  as  Water  (being  always  more  or  lels  mixt  with 
Terredrial  Matter)  is  properly  a  Soil,  and  hath  an  exceeding  Agrceable- 
nefs  to  the  Bodies  of  mod  Vegetables  ;  as  appears  by  Experiments  of 
their  Growth  in  Water  only:  So  there  is  likewife  a  very  confiderable  Ad¬ 
vantage  gained  to  dry,  Tandy  and  gravelly  Earth,  by  the  Tat  and  unduous 
Walh  that  is  carried  along  in  Land-Floods,  and  Currents  of  Water,  that 
having  paffed  through  Cities,  Roads,  and  foiled  Places,  do  drangely  im¬ 
pregnate  where-ever  they  are  difperled :  inafmuch  as  the  Salts,  and  other 
mixt  Soil  carried  away  by  the  Flood,  naturally  and  gradually  fiibfiding, 
are  left  behind  upon  the  Land ;  which  mixing  themfelves  with  the  Sand, 
Gravel,  and  other  heterogeneous  Bodies  unlike  thcmfelves,  do,  by  the 
Help  of  the  Sun,  caufe  that  Motion  and  Circulation  of  the  minute  Parts 
of  Terredrial  Matter,  which  by  Naturalids  is  now  generally  thought  to 
be  the  Life  of  Vegetation,  and  the  true  Caufe  of  the  Increafe  of 
Plants. 

Where  therefore  the  Situation  is  To  happy  as  to  admit  this  great  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  drawing  the  Water  over  the  Land,  and  turning  it  off  at  Plea- 
fure,  the  Ufe  of  it  lhould  by  no  means  be  negle<ded  at  the  proper  Seafon. 
And  there  is  no  great  Difficulty  in  the  doing  it;  when  once  a  Difcovery 
is  made  where  the  Water  may  be  conveyed,  To  as  to  anTwer  the  general 
Purpofe.  Cut  out  the  Mader-Trench,  or  Water-Courfe,  to  Tuch  a  Big- 
nefs  as  may  contain  all  the  Land-Flood;  when  the  Water  is  brought  thi¬ 
ther,  carry  it  in  foot-broad  Trenches  all  along  the  Level;  and  if  there 
be  difeovered  in  thefe  Idler  Trenches  any  Midake  or  Failing,  it  may 
eafily  be  mended,  by  going  higher  to  or  lower  from  the  Level,  whild 
for  a  time  the  fird  Trench  be  flopped  up  again.  This  done,  the  Water- 
Courfe  mud  be  cut  out  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  Water  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Land.  And  this  Largenefs  ought  to  con- 
fid  in  Breadth,  and  not  in  Depth  ;  for  a  fhallow  Trench  about  a  Foot 
deep  is  bed  for  this  Work.  Only  obferve,  when  the  Trench  is  brought 
near  to  an  End,  it  is  to  be  brought  narrower  and  narrower. 

The  Time  for  the  Operation  of  this  Improvement,  mud  be  when  the 
Grafs  is  not  much  grown;  that  is,  in  Winter,  or  early  in  the  Spring. 
Only  you  mud  oblerve,  to  let  the  Water  dry  in  before  you  repeat 
the  drowning,  and  not  to  let  Cattle  poach  it  ;  for  too  much  condant 
Wet  rots  and  poifons  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs,  efpecially  in  fiich  Places 
where  it  dagnates.  By  this  very  Improvement,  we  have  Indances 
of  Land  railed  in  Value  from  Eighteen-pence  to  Thirty  Shillings  an 
Acre. 

But  yet  at  the  fame  time  it  fhould  be  alfo  noted,  that  there  are  fome 
Springs,  whole  Waters  are  rather  injurious  to  Land,  and  hinder  Vege¬ 
tation  ;  luch,  for  indance,  as  flow  from  Coal-Mines,  or  any  Chalybiate 
or  fulphureous  Mineral,  having  harfh  and  brackifh  Qualities  hurtful  to 
Vegetables.  However,  I  cannot  but  think  that  even  thefe  Waters  would 
make  great  Improvements,  if  difcrcctly  and  fparingly  ufed,  and  at  fiich 
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proper  Times  too,  when  other  Quantities  of  Water  might  be  contrived 
to  mix  with  them. 

But  this  Improvement  by  Floating  is  a  Felicity  not  every  where,  and 
indeed  in  but  a  few  Places,  to  be  obtained.  Therefore  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  point  out  what  Helps  may  be  had  for  hot  and  dry  Land,  where 
the  other  is  wanting.  Let  it  then  be  remembered,  that  the  moft  cooling, 
moift,  and  proper  Manures  for  hot  and  dry  Ground,  are  Cow -Dung,  Marie, 
Clay,  Chalk,  but  elpecially  Mud  taken  from  the  bottom  of  Ponds;  the 
Excellency  of  which  is  not  fufficiently  underftood,  and  therefore  not  ufed 
.  Ib  much  as  it  ought :  For  whether  the  Improvement  of  warm  Land  kept 
in  Tillage  is  intended,  there  can  be  nothing  better  to  lay  on  the  Fallows 
than  Mud  out  of  the  bottom  of  old  Ponds  lpread  abroad  at  Midfummer ; 
or  if  it  is  to  improve  warm  Paftures  and  Meadows,  nothing  will  better 
or  fooner  anfwer  the  End,  if  uled  in  the  Autumn ,  or  Spring  after  ’tis 
mellowed  by  the  Froll.  For  it  not  only  fertilizes  luch  fort  of  Land, 
but  prevents,  in  a  great  mealure,  the  difmal  ElFe&s  of  a  liicceeding 
Drought.  The  Nature  and  Excellence  of  the  other  feveral  Dungs,  Ma¬ 
nures,  and  Improvements,  I  lhall  Ipeak  of  diftindrly  by  themfelves,  that 
they  may  be  uled  with  Knowledge  and  Difcretion. 

Of  the  feveral  Sorts  o/Dungs  JlriElly  and  pro¬ 
perly  fo  ealled. 

TJO  R  S  EADV  NG,  when  taken  frelh  from  the  Stable,  is  of  no  other 
Ule,  but  to  give  a  breathing  fvveating  Heat  to  all  tender  Plants  lown 
in  a  convenient  Depth  of  Earth  laid  upon  its  Surface.  But  its  Ufe  and 
Advantage  in  the  way  of  Hot-Beds,  I  lhall  fpeak  of  in  a  Place  by  it 
lelf.  Therefore  when  I  Ipeak  of  Horfe-cDung  here,  it  is  meant  luch  as 
is  laid  in  Heaps  to  rot  for  Manure  and  Improvement :  And  this  is  by  all 
agreed  to  be  one  of  the  bell  Dungs  for  general  Ule,  but  elpecially  for 
luch  Lands  as  are  not  over-hot  of  themlelves ;  and  in  that  Cafe  it  lhould 
be  ufed  difcreetly,  and  mixt  with  other  cooling  Dungs,  luch  as  Cows 
and  Hogs  Dung,  or  elfe  Chalk  and  Mud.  The  more  it  is  rotted,  the 
better  it  is  for  Ufe,  and  the  eafier  carried  abroad.  I  cannot  therefore 
approve  of  a  common  Hovenly  Way  of  ufing  it  in  many  Places,  where 
rhey  liiffer  it  to  be  made  as  a  Bed  in  the  Farm- Yard  for  Cattle  to  lye  on. 
Whereas  the  oftener  it  is  Birred,  and  the  hollower  it  lieth,  the  better 
for  rotting.  For  which  purpofe,  about  Chrijimas  it  fhould  be  built  up 
In  lquare  or  round  Heaps,  and  the  Walls  of  it  made  perpendicular,  to 
keep  Hogs  and  other  Cattle  off  from  treading  it ;  and  fo  the  Ref  due,  as 
it  continues  to  be  made  either  from  the  Stable,  or  the  Cows  or  Hogs,  is 
to  be  thrown  upon  that  Heap,  which  will  continue  to  give  it  a  daily 
Fermentation.  And  this  Heap  of  Dung  lhould,  if  polFible,  be  made  in 
lome  Pit  or  hollow  Place  in  the  Yard,  that  the  Rain-Water  palTing 
through  it,  as  well  as  the  Urine  from  the  Horfes  and  Cows,  (which  by 
lome  are  thought  to  be  the  richeft  Manure)  may  be  preferved  and  kept 
from  running  off  By  this  means  the  whole  Dunghill  will  be  fo  rotted 
by  the  following  May  or  June ,  the  Time  for  carrying  it  abroad,  that  it 
Will  cut  with  the  Spade  like  Mud,  and  carry  with  it  an  abundant  Ferti¬ 
lity.  Many  content  themfelves  to  fpread  it  in  the  Summer  as  they 
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carry  it  out :  But  others,  who  will  be  at  fome  Pains  for  better  Improve¬ 
ments,  lay  it  oil  feveral  little  Heaps  on  the  Fallow  Land,  and  fpread  it 
afterwards  before  the  laft  Ploughing.  Twenty  Load  of  this  Dung  is 
abundantly  enough  for  an  Acre ;  and  it  is  Angularly  good  for  Wheat  and 
Barley.  If  more  is  laid  on,  it  makes  the  Land  run  to  Weeds,  and  the  Corn 
to  Straw  ;  therefore  this  middle  Proportion  is  beft,  becauie  it  is  fiup- 
pofed  to  be  renewed  once  in  Three  Years ;  except  the  Land  be  well 
folded  with  Sheep  alternately ,  which  indeed  is  the  mod  advilable 
Method. 

There  needs  little  to  be  laid  of  the  Ufe  of  Cow-Dung ,  having  al¬ 
ready  advifed  the  mixing  it  as  above,  and  deicribed  its  Nature.  Hogs- 
<Dung  heretofore  was  not  much  valued ;  but  now  it  is  known  to  be  a 
drong  and  mod  excellent  Manure  for  almod  all  Sorts  of  Land,  eipeci- 
ally  the  hot  and  dry.  By  throwing  the  Refule  of  Garden-duff  into  the 
Hogs-Cott,  feveral  Loads  of  the  bed  Dung  may  every  Year  be  made ; 
which,  beftde  the  Advantage  of  feeding  the  Hogs,  brings  no  fmall  Pro¬ 
fit  to  the  Farmer.  But  in  fome  Parts,  on  poor  light  lhallow  Land  they 
low  a  fmall  white  Pea,  which  they  never  gather,  but  turn  in  as  many 
Hogs  to  eat  them  as  they  think  will  be  fat ;  and  there  they  let  them 
lye^  Night  and  Day,  whereby  their  Land  will  be  lo  enriched  with 
Dung,  that  it  will  bring  a  good  Sward  upon  it,  and  graze  well  many 
Years  after. 

The  Dung  of  Sheep  is  undoubtedly  a  rich  and  valuable  Manure,  and 
highly  prized  by  thole  who  know  how  to  ufe  it ;  elpecially  in  all  cold 
and  diff  Lands.  But  it  is  to  be  oblerved,  that  it  is  much  better  for  Til¬ 
lage  thanPadure;  accordingly  the  Husbandman  thinks  he  cannot  do  well 
without  it.  But  becauie  it  cannot  be  fo  conveniently  gathered  together 
in  Quantities  as  other  Dung,  it  is  commonly  conveyed  by  folding  the 
Sheep  themfelves  thereupon :  By  which  means  both  the  Urine  and  the 
Dung  is  laved;  which  ought,  as  foon  as  pofiiblc,  to  be  turned  in  with  the 
Plough,  led  it  be  expofed  and  weakened  too  much  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun  In  many  Places  they  fold  their  Sheep  on  Rye-Lands  after  the 
Rye  is  come  up,  rightly  judging  that  the  frefher  the  Dung  is,  the  more 
it  fertilizes ;  and  though  it  lliould  feem  that  the  Rye  is  much  damaged 
by  the  treading  and  Layer  of  the  Sheep,  yet  it  is  found  quite  other- 
wife.  In  the  open  Fields  the  Manure  arifing  from  the  Sheep  is  valued 
as  much  as  the  Wool;  and  I  cannot  lee  why  it  lliould  not  be  uled 
the  lame  Way  amongd  Inclolures,  folding  the  Sheep  at  lead  all  the  Sum¬ 
mer  on  the  Fallows,  and  driving  them  again  to  their  Padures  in  the 
Day-time ;  where  the  want  of  that  Manure  may  be  much  eafier  and 
with  greater  Advantage  liipplied  by  Cart-Dung  proper  and  liii table  to  the 
Soil. 

A  dronger  Sort  of  Dung  dill,  and  much  fuller  of  Nitre,  is  that  which 
is  taken  from  the  cDove-houfe ;  the  Dung  of  cPtdgeons  being  of  fo  drong 
and  hot  a  Nature,  that  if  it  be  only  lowed  upon  a  Crop  of  Corn,  and 
Rain  liicceed  to  put  the  Salts  in  motion,  a  wonderful  Incrcafc  may  be 
expected  even  on  the  mod  barren  Land ;  and  it  hath  the  fame  Effect  on 
Meadow-Ground  for  Hay.  Twenty  or  thirty  Bulhels  will  fow  an  Acre, 
which  is  a  very  convenient  Improvement,  where  Land  lieth  at  a  didance, 
and  where  other  Manure  cannot  conveniently  be  carried ;  only  it  is  to 
be  oblerved,  that  it  andvers  but  for  One  Year,  the  greateft  part  of  its 
Virtue  being  lod  the  Second. 
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The  Dungs  of  other  Poultry  are  all  proportionally  good  and  nitrous ; 
though  none  of  them  fo  ftrong  as  Pidgeon-Dung.  I  had  a  Curiofity  once 
to  try  the  Strength  of  Dungs  by  the  help  of  the  Microfcope,  which  an- 
lwered  my  Expectations  very  well.  Thus :  I  difTolved  a  iinall  Quantity 
of  Salt-Petre  in  a  fpoonfiil  of  Water ;  what  the  Point  of  a  Needle  would 
take  up  from  thence,  I  laid  on  the  Glafs,  and  found  by  one  of  the  lead 
Magnifiers  a  multitude  of  tranfparent  Columns  of  Chryflal  of  different 
Magnitudes,  lying  fome  parallel  and  fome  tranfverfe,  affording  in  the 
whole  a  pretty  and  beautiful  Sight.  Then  I  diffolved  the  fame  Quantity 
of  Pidgeon’s  Dung  in  the  like  Quantity  of  Water,  expecting  to  find  fome- 
thing  of  the  fame  tranfparent  Chryftals ;  which  accordingly  were  mani- 
feft  to  the  Eye,  though  fmaller  and  fewer  in  Number,  becaufe  mixt  with 
other  grofs  Matter.  I  repeated  the  Obfervation  with  the  Dung  of  Poul¬ 
try,  and  found  here  and  there  fome  fmall  confuted  Chryftalline  Matter  ; 
the  Quantity  whereof  was  yet  plainly  lefs  when  I  came  to  examine  the 
Strength  of  Horfe  and  Cow-Dung.  I  went  no  further.  But  thus,  I 
think,  may  plainly  be  difeovered  the  proportionable  Strength  and  Virtue 
of  all  Sorts  of  Dungs. 

Concerning  other  Materials  to  be  ufed  as 
Helps  for  Vegetation ,  and  proper  for  Improve¬ 
ments. 

'TP  HERE  is  no  manner  of  Qucftion  to  be  made,  but  that  all  Sorts  of 
Soils  and  Earths,  of  what  Nature  foever,  may  be  made  more  fertile 
and  fitter  for  Vegetation  than  naturally  they  are,  by  mixing  therewith 
fiich  proper  Materials  as  are  found  by  Experience  to  help  and  affifl  the 
Powers  of  Nature ;  inafmuch  as  if  they  ar<{  rightly  chofen,  they  agitate 
and  let  in  Motion  fiich  minute  Parts  of  Terreftrial  Matter  as  give  Life  to 
every  Plant,  and  thereby  giving  it  a  Power  to  continue  and  increafe  its 
own  Kind  and  Species.  The  whole  Art  of  Agriculture  depends  upon 
this :  infomuch  as  when  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  and  the  Quality  and 
Quantity  of  all  adventitious  Materials  to  be  fiiperinduced  is  thoroughly 
underftood,  the  whole  Myftery  of  Vegetation  and  Improvement  is  made 
plain,  eafy  and  familiar.  For  which  purpofe,  I  cannot  but  recommend, 
what  I  think  is  univerfally  agreed  on  to  be  moft  agreeable  to  Reafon  as 
well  as  Experience,  viz.  the  Allies  f  of  any  manner  of  burnt  Vege¬ 
tables  ;  for  by  fuch  Burning  is  wafted  the  more  phlegmatick  and  ufelefs 
Moifture,  and  at  the  fame  time  are  fixed  the  more  folid  and  fubftantial 
Parts  of  Vegetable  Nature.  This  EfFeCt  the  Fire  is  obferved  to  have  on 
the  Turf  or  Surface  of  the  Earth  full  of  Roots  and  Fibres.  For  the  oily 
Matter,  that  is  left  by  the  Fire  in  a  moderate  proportion  applied  to  any 
Earth,  highly  enriches  it ;  as  appears  by  the  vulgar  Experiment  of  "Dett- 
j hiring  or  Burn-bating  of  Land,  which  by  that  means  yield  fo  fair  Crops 
of  all  Sorts  of  Grain.  In  which  Operation  the  Ruftick  obferves,  that 
over-burning  the  Turf  is  rather  injurious  than  helpful :  Which  is  exaCHy 
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agreeable  to  an  Obfervation  I  have  made  in  IViltJhire  upon  Salisbury  Tlain. 
For  where  they  have  happened  to  lay  up  the  Turfs  in  too  great  Heaps,  the 
exccffive  Fire  and  Flcat  required  to  reduce  them  to  Allies,  hath  been 
nicely  oblervcd  to  over-burn  the  Earth  ;  inlomuch  that  the  Salts  and 
Spirits,  lb  neccfiary  to  Vegetation,  and  fo  much  fought  for  by  that 
Practice,  plainly  evaporate  and  fly  away  ;  which  yet  a  more  moderate 
Heat,  by  laying  the  Materials  on  IclTer  Heaps,  would  prevent,  and  the 
Husbandman’s  Expectations  would  be  better  anfwcrcd.  For  indeed,  the 
Rcalon  is  plain,  as  was  hinted  before;  In  the  burning  of  any  Vegetable, 
a  gentle,  ealy  and  (mothering  Fire  doth  not  vvalte  the  volatile  nitrous 
Spirit  lo  much  as  a  quick  one ;  but  cauleth  much  more  of  it  to  fix  and 
remain  behind. 

Fixt  Salts,  that  are  thus  obtained,  are  the  grand  and  principal  Trea- 
lure  fo  much  lought  for  and  celebrated  for  Improvements  of  Land,  to 
render  it  more  fruitful ;  although  there  are  many  other  Salts  near  in  Af¬ 
finity  to  thefe,  that  do  alio  greatly  meliorate  and  fertilize  the  Earth. 
As,  for  inftance.  Rags  of  all  Sorts,  as  well  Linnen  as  Woollen ;  as  alio 
Shreads  of  Leather,  old  Shoes,  Hats  and  Stockings.  All  thefe  Refiile 
Things,  generally  thrown  away  as  worth  nothing,  have  a  marvellous 
Virtue  in  them  for  fertilizing  Land  for  Corn  ;  efpecially  if  they  be  cut 
into  (mall  Pieces,  and  ftrewed  upon  the  Fallow's.  One  Load  of  thele 
Rcfufe  Things  is  valued  by  the  Farmers  in  Hart  for  djhirc,  as  worth  more 
than  Ten  Load  of  the  bed  Dung;  and  accordingly  they  fetch  them  at  a 
great  Expence  from  London ,  where  they  can  get-  them  in  Quantities.  I 
have  often  wondered  to  fee  them  lye  negleCted  in  fuch  populous  Places 
as  Newcajlle  and  Sunderland ,  even  to  the  great  Annoyance  of  the  High- 
Ways  ;  from  whence  yet  the  Farmers  fetch  Dung  from  all  Quarters,  at  a 
pretty  great  Expence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  foon  grow  wiler, 
when  once  they  come  to  underftand  fuch  Wildom  will  make  them  rich. 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  a  great  many  other  Refufe  Things,  which  contain 
in  rhem  a  rich  fertile  Salt.  Allies  of  all  Sorts  are  very  good;  but  the 
befi  are  thole  from  the  Sea-Coal,  efpecially  for  cold  Land,  and  the 
Meadow  or  Pallure-Ground  ;  for  it  is  obferved  to  have  a  11  range  Property 
of  making  the  Soil  run  much  to  Clover-Grals  or  Trefoil,  which  of  all 
others  is  the  dveeted  and  the  richeft  Feed  for  Cattle.  Throughout  the 
whole  Biihoprick  of  Durham  (one  of  the  fined,  I  think,  and  riched 
Counties  in  Great  Britain )  there  are  vad  Quantities  of  thefe  Allies  made, 
on  the  Account  of  the  great  Plenty  of  Coal-Mines  found  therein ;  of 
which  I  lliali  Ipeak  more  in  its  proper  Place.  But  whereas  every,  even 
the  meaned  Family,  is  lupplied  and  refrefhed  with  plenty  of  Fuel  at  a 
trifling  Expence,  the  Allies  of  Sea-Coal  are  made  in  Inch  great  abundance, 
that  it  is  furprifing  to  obferve  what  Riches,  what  vad  Improvements  have 
of  late  Years  been  made  all  over  the  Country,  fince  they  came  to  under- 
ltand  and  experience  the  fertilizing  Nature  of  thefe  Allies.  But  indeed, 
the  late  Improvements  are  dill  much  greater  near  all  populous  Places 
along  the  Sca-Coads,  where  great  Quantities  of  Sea-Sand  are  made  ufe 
of  by  the  cleanly  Houfcwives :  For  That  mixing  with  the  Allies  and 
other  Kitchen  and  Stable  Dung,  not  only  increafcth  the  Quantity,  but  alio 
improves  the  Quality,  heightening  and  fermenting  the  fertilizing  Nature 
of  Both  ;  agreeable  to  that  Maxim  already  laid  dowrn.  That  heterogeneous 
Soils  or  Dungs ,  and  Soils  of  the  mofi  contrary  Nature ,  are  moji  proper 
and  moji  necefary  for  Vegetation . 
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But  indeed  Sea-Sand  is  of  itfelf  a  noble  Manure  for  all  Clay  cold 
Land,  having  a  double  Influence  there,  by  adding  to  the  Salts  of  the 
Earth ;  and  as  it  feparates  the  Parts  of  the  Clay,  helps  to  put  thole  Salts 
in  Motion.  Wherefore  it  is  very  advifable  to  fetch  the  Sea-Sand  from 
iuch  Places,  where  it  has  been  lately  overflowed  with  the  Tides,  while 
it  is  yet  moifl  and  well  impregnated  with  the  Salt  Water ;  and  not  from 
iuch  Places,  where  it  has  lain  lome  time  dry,  and  is  become  Jlippery. 
The  not  oblerving  this,  hath  been  the  Occafion  of  great  Difappointmcnt 
to  the  Farmer’s  Expectation.  For  barren  Sand,  though  it  may  be  good 
to  leparate  the  Parts  of  a  Clay-Soil,  that  of  itfelf  is  rich  enough,  and 
ib  dilpofe  it  for  Vegetation;  yet  it  will  not  fertilize  hungry  Land,  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  well  impregnated  with  Salts,  or  with  lomething  analogous 
to  it,  viz ,  Nitre,  Sulphur,  or  fome  fat  unCtuous  Wafh  of  Earth. 

This  is  that  which  makes  what  is  commonly  called  ‘Drift-Sand  lo 
very  valuable ;  that  is  to  fay,  all  fiich  Soil  and  Sand  as  is  wont  to  be 
driven  on  Heaps  in  Brooks,  or  Rivers,  by  Land-Floods  in  the  Winter  or 
Spring ;  which  being  forced  from  the  Surface  of  the  Up-Lands,  either 
Tillage  or  Paflure,  impregnated  by  Manure  or  Dung  of  Cattle,  hath  an 
uncommon  Fertility  in  it ;  and  therefore  lhould  be  highly  prized  by  the 
Husbandman,  and  carried  in  proper  Seafon  to  fuch  Up-Lands  as  molt 
want  it 

Sir  Hugh  Blat  recommends  the  Ufe  of  Soap- Allies  after  the  Boilers 
have  done  with  them,  both  for  Com  and  Grafs.  The  common  Allowance 
is  eight  Load  to  an  Acre;  and  if  it  is  laid  iomething  thick  where  Furze, 
Broom,  and  Fern  grow,  it  is  thought  it  will  entirely  deftroy  them,  elpe- 
cially  if  applied  after  grubbing  at  Midfummer . 

Soot  is,  I  think,  generally  agreed  on  to  be  a  good  Manure  for  all  cold 
Lands,  and  it  is  equally  good  both  for  Paflure  and  Tillage.  Forty  Bufhels 
laid  upon  an  Acre  will  do  Wonders,  efpecially  if  it  be  Soot  from  Sea- 
Coal,  which  is  much  the  ftrongefl  and  fulled  of  Nitre. 

Malt-Duft  is  another  great  Improver  of  Land.  And  upon  a  Crop  of 
Barley,  which  is  obferved  to  be  weak  and  faint  in  May ,  if  it  be  lowed 
by  the  Hand,  as  they  do  the  Seed,  it  will  give  a  flrange  Life  and 
Increafe  to  it,  efpecially  if  Rain  follow.  It  feems  to  be  near  as  flrong, 
and  to  have  the  lame  EfFe&s,  and  confequently  fliould  be  ufed  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Pidgeons-Dung.  Forty  Bufhels  of  it  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  an  Acre;  but  you  mull  expeCt  the  Advantage  only  in  one 
Crop. 

Tanners-Bark ,  Saw-Duff,  Filh,  Flefli ;  Bones,  Hair,  Horns,  Hoofs, 
and  Skins  of  Beads,  are  all  generally  known  to  add  very  much  to  the 
Improvement  of  Land,  laid  on  in  due  Time  and  Proportion.  And  there 
is  one  Thing  more  which  I  cannot  but  mention,  as  containing  a  great 
deal  of  Salt,  and  therefore  an  Improver  of  Land  ;  and  that  is,  Sea-Weeds 
of  all  forts,  but  efpecially  what  is  generally  known  by  the  Name  of 
Wear  ;  of  which  by  Burning  they  make  Kilp,  the  chief  Ingredient  now 
of  late  made  ufe  of  for  making  Glafs.  This  W t eed  is  oft-times  of  a 
large  Subdance,  growing  chiefly  on  fuch  Rocks  as  are  covered  at 
High-Water,  and  from  thence  is  walhed  by  the  Waves  on  the  Shores 
in  great  Quantities.  From  whence  it  might  eafily  be  gathered  in  Heaps, 
and  carried  away  to  the  neighbouring  Fallows,  to  the  great  and  almod 
incredible  Improvement  of  a  fingle  fucceeding  Crop  of  Wheat  or  Barley. 
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All  thefe  Materials  before-mention’d  as  proper  for  Improvements,  are 
dill  further  improv’d  by  dilcrectly  mixing  them  together,  and  by  giving 
them  a  leafonable  Fermentation;  and  if  Convenience  and  LciRirc  permit, 
the  beR  way  is,  near  the  Houle  and  in  the  Farm-Yard,  to  make  a  Pit  in 
Length  and  Breadth  according  to  the  Quantity  of  Soil,  paving  it  with 
Stone  or  Chalk,  that  it  may  detain  the  Moifture  of  the  Dung  in  order  to 
its  better  Rotting  and  Fermentation.  And  becaufe  over-much  or  hafty 
Rains  are  apt  to  carry  away  the  Salt  of  the  Dung  with  it,  which  is  the 
chief  Caule  of  its  Fertility,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  it  as  thick  on  Heaps 
as  may  be,  rounded  at  the  Top  like  an  Egg,  covering  it  alfo  with  Turf 
to  prevent  the  Sun  and  Wind  from  exhaling  and  drying  up  its  Virtue. 
For  the  well  preparing  of  Dung,  and  the  Increafe  of  its  Quantity,  is 
an  Art  that 'ought  be  well  Rudicd  by  the  Husbandman,  as  a  Thing  of  the 
laft  Importance  towards  the  enriching  both  himfelf  and  his  Farm:  This 
being  a  certain  Truth,  that  the  Encreale  of  the  Crop  will  make  an  En- 
crealc  of  the  Dung;  and  lo,  on  the  contrary,  a  Decay  and  Failure  in 
the  Dung,  makes  a  Decay  and  Failure  in  the  Crop:  And  therefore  (al¬ 
ways  including  the  Bleffing  of  God)  the  Whole  of  the  Profit,  and  the  Va¬ 
lue  of  the  Farm,  depends  upon  a  due  Care  of  thole  two  Points. 

It  will  now  eafily  be  thought  that  I  have  hitherto  forgot  lome  mate¬ 
rial  Articles  relating  to  Improvement,  and  Rich  too  as  have  been  found  by 
repeated  Experience  to  be  great  Helps  both  to  the  Grazier  and  the  Far¬ 
mer.  But  I  have  cholen  to  referve  them  for  Chapters  by  themfclves,  be- 
caule  their  Nature  and  Ule  is  fomething  more  difficult  and  intricate ;  and 
yet  delerve  to  be  thoroughly  underflood. 

Of  Lime. 

T  T  is  not  many  Years  fince  Lime  was  brought  into  fo  great  Repute, 

and  become  of  luch  general  Ule  in  the  Way  of  Husbandry  and  Im¬ 
provement  of  Corn  Land.  But  it  is  now  fo  well  underllood,  and  lb 
much  coveted,  that  the  induflrious  Farmer  thinks  almolt  no  Pains  or 
Coll  too  much  to  procure  it.  But  neither  is  the  Knowledge  and  Ule  of 
This  become  lo  univerlal  as  it  ought ;  and  therefore  I  lhall  briefly  de- 
Icribe  its  Nature,  and  recommend  its  Ule,  where  it  can  be  had  at  any  to¬ 
lerable  ealy  rate,  as  being  fo  noble  an  Improver  of  Tillage.  Lime  is  com¬ 
monly  made  of  Chalk,  or  of  any  Sort  of  Stone,  that  is  neither  landy,  nor 
porous  and  cold,  as  Free-Stone,  &c.  All  Sorts  of  grey  Stone,  luch  as, 
if  yon  break  it,  will  yield  a  white  Powder ;  all  Sorts  of  Marble,  Ala- 
baRer,  Slate,  Oyller,  and  other  Sea-filh  Shells ;  as  likewife  Flints  will 
make  an  extraordinary  Lime,  though  they  be  hard  to  burn  :  for  the  har¬ 
der  the  Chalk  and  the  Stones  arc,  the  better  is  the  Lime.  All  Sorts  may 
be  burnt  with  Wood,  Coals,  Furze  or  Fern.  And  Rich  is  the  Felicity  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Durham ,  that  through  the  very  Middle  of  the 
County  runs  a  large  Vein  of  the  bell  Lime-Rone  in  England ,  generally 
pretty  ealy  to  win,  and  at  the  lame  time  the  beR  Coal  in  almoR  every 
part  to  burn  it  with.  Chalk  is  commonly  burnt  in  twenty-four  Hours; 
but  the  right  Lime-Rone  oft  takes  up  fixty.  This  LaR,  as  it  is  beR  for 
all  other  Ules,  lo  it  is  oblerved  to  be  beR  for  Land  ;  chiefly  for  light 
landy  Soils,  or  loamy  mixt  Gravels.  It  is  carry ed  upon  the  Fallows  in 
Summer,  and  laid  in  fmall  Heaps  rill  Rain  comes  to  diRolve  it ;  and  then 
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it  is  Iprcad  abroad.  Some  mix  Mud  or  frefh  Earth  with  it,  and  fome- 
times  Cow-Dung ;  all  thefe  tending  to  fix  and  ftay  the  Salts  contained 
therein.  Thofe  that  are  mod  acquainted  with  the  Ufe  of  it,  generally 
allow  a  hundred  and  fifty  Bulhels  to  an  Acre ;  but  its  Nature  being  to 
work  downwards,  as  Chalk,  it  will  not  laft  above  four  or  five  Crops ;  and 
therefore  if  there  be  any  Declivity  in  the  Land,  it  is  advilable  to  lay  the 
Subltance  of  it  chiefly  on  the  upper  Part ;  for  it  will  much  of  it  foon 
walli  down  to  the  lower. 

Of  late  Years,  many  of  the  Moors  and  walle  Grounds  in  fome  Parts 
of  the  Biflioprick  of  ‘Durham  and  in  Northumberland ,  that  were  thought 
cold,  barren  and  good  for  Nothing,  are  now  turned  into  Arable  Land  ; 
and  l'o  far  improved  by  Lime  and  Inclofures,  that  what  was  not  worth 
above^  One  Shilling  an  Acre,  is  now  become  worth  Twenty.  And 
after  having  laid  this,  I  think  I  need  not  add  any  thing  farther  to 
recommend  the  Ufe  of  Lime,  although  it  ihould  be  fetched  eight  or 
ten  Miles  off. 

Of  Chalk. 

Y\T  HEN  I  Ipeak  of  Chalk  here,  I  mention  it  not  as  a  Land  itlelf  to 
*  *  be  improved,  but  as  a  luperinduced  Soil  and  Manure  for  other 
Land  of  a  contrary  Nature.  There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Chalk  for  fe- 
veral  Ufes :  Some  are  fo  hard  and  fo  little  apt  to  diflolve,  that  they  are 
by  no  means  proper  for  Land,  till  burnt  into  Lime;  the  excellent  Virtues 
and  Properties  whereof  you  have  already  heard.  However  there  are 
other,  and  thofe  the  more  general  Sorts,  that  are  more  undtuous  and  lo- 
luble ;  which  being  laid  crude  on  Lands,  either  P  allure  or  Tillage,  when 
once  diflolved  by  Frolts  and  Rains,  caufe  great  Fertility;  elpecially  on 
luch  Lands  as  are  apt  to  lole  the  Riches  of  Dungs  laid  on  them,  and  to 
forget  in  a  little  time  that  they  have  had  any  kind  and  indulgent 
Benefadtor.  Here  Chalk  is  of  excellent  Ufe  to  drive  away  luch  In¬ 
gratitude,  having  a  retentive  Quality  to  enclofe  and  ftay  the  Salts.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  which  Obfervation  it  hath  been  alio  found,  that  if  Land, 
which  is  chalked,  is  not  at  the  fame  time  kept  in  Heart  by  a  mixture  of 
Dung,  it  will  receive  but  little  Benefit  by  repeated  Chalking :  So  that  tho’ 
for  a  time  it  may  make  the  Tenant  rich ,  yet  it  may  fo  happen  that  it 
will  make  the  Landlord  poor.  For  which  Realbn,  the  molt  approved 
Practice  for  a  lajling  Succels,  is  to  mix  a  convenient  Quantity  of  rich 
Earth,  or  Dungs  of  Animals,  or  Vegetables,  laying  all  together  up  in 
Heaps  to  ferment  and  incorporate.  One  Load  of  Chalk  to  two  Loads  of 
Dung,  or  other  rich  Earth,  is  a  much  better  and  more  lafting  Manure 
than  Dung  alone ;  elpecially  for  all  cold,  four,  gravelly  Land,  where  it 
will  caule  an  abundant  Fertility.  On  Tillage  it  will  produce  incredible 
Crops  of  Corn  for  leveral  Years  together,  if  about  twenty  Loads  of  the 
aforefaid  Compofition  be  laid  on  an  Acre  ;  and  when  the  Time  of  Til¬ 
lage  is  expired,  twenty  or  thirty  Load  of  Chalk  alone  will  do  Wonders 
upon  an  Acre  of  Meadow  or  Palture ;  having  with  it  that  Angular 
good  Quality  of  fweetening  the  Grals,  thereby  caufing  all  Sorts  of 
Cattle  to  thrive  and  grow  fat  Ipeedily,  as  well  as  Cows  to  give  fweet 
and  thick  Milk. 
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Mr.  Mortimer  tells  us  of  a  good  laving  way  of  digging  Chalk  in 
Kent,  which  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  inform  the  Reader  of,  viz.  where 
they  dig  it  on  the  Sides  of  Hills,  they  undermine  the  Bottom  of  the 
Chalk  lo  far  as  they  would  have  it  fall;  and  upon  the  Top,  lo  far  as 
they  have  undermined  the  Bottom,  they  dig  a  fmall Trench,  which  they 
fill  with  Water ;  which  in  about  a  Night’s  time  will  l'oak  to  the  Bottom, 
and  caufe  a  Flake  from  Top  to  Bottom  to  fall  the  Breadth  of  the  Place 
undermined ;  which  laves  a  great  deal  of  Labour  and  Danger :  But  as 
Chalk  in  moll  Places  lieth  a  great  Depth  under  the  Earth,  there  they 
commonly  dig  for  it  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  Miners  carry  on  the 
Shafts  of  their  Mines,  and  draw  it  up  with  Buckets. 

N.  B.  What  hath  been  laid  above  concerning  the  Nature  of  Chalk. 
and  its  Ule  for  Improvement  of  Land,  may  be  applied  alio  to  moft 
Sorts  of  rich  Clays,  liich  elpecially  as  are  apt  to  fall  when  well  leaked 
with  Rain.  And  if  they  are  uled  with  Difcretion,  and  in  the  aboveiaid 
Proportion  laid  on  Land  of  a  quite  contrary  Nature,  they  will  produce 
much  the  lame  definable  Improvements;  which  yet  will  be  better  under- 
Hood,  when  I  have  lpoke  fomething  more  particularly  of  the  Nature  of 
Clay  and  clayey  Land. 

Of  C  lay,  and  Clayey  Land. 

/^LAT  is  one  of  the  Sorts  of  Earths  that  is  uleful  for  a  great  many 
Purpofies  relating  both  to  Husbandry  and  Trade.  And  of  Clay  there 
arc  vail  Varieties,  as  they  are  mixed  with  various  Proportions  of  Sand 
or  other  Matter :  A  Lift  of  lome  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfaftions ;  and  is  as  follows. 

Fullers  Earth .  Ycllowilh,  at  Brickhill  in  Northamptonjhire ;  and 
under  the  Torkjhire  Woolds :  Brown,  about  Hallifax :  White,  in  'Der¬ 
by  Jhire  Lead-Mines:  Boli,  in  Cleveland. ,  at  Linton  upon  Wharf :  Pale 
yellow,  in  the  Marle-pit  at  Ripley:  Cow-fhot  Clay,  or  the  Soap-Scale 
lying  in  Coal-Mines:  A  dark  blue  Clay,  or  Marie,  at  Tolthorp ,  Harjh 
and  Dtifly  when  dry.  Creta,  lo  called,  or  the  Milk  White  Clay  of  the 
JJle  of  Wight :  The  Potters  pale  yellow  Clay  of  Wakefield  Moor :  The 
blue  Clay  of  Bulltngbrook  Pottery  in  Lincolnjhire :  A  blue  Clay  in 
Bugthorp  Beck ,  and  at  Telvertoft  in  Northamptonjhire ;  in  which  the 
Ajlroites  arc  found :  Yellow  Clay,  in  the  Seams  of  the  Red-Sand  Rock 
at  Bilbro :  Fine  Red  Clay,  in  Red-Sand  Rock,  at  Bilbro  and  Rippon: 
A  loft  Chalky  blue  Clay,  and  a  loft  Chalky  red  Clay,  at  Buttercrain , 
Stoney  when  dry :  A  red  Stone  Clay,  in  the  Banks  of  Whitcar  Beck , 
near  Leppington ;  and  at  Honfam :  A  blue  Stone  Clay,  at  the  lame 
Places  :  Clunch ,  a  White  Stone  Clay  in  Cambridge (hire ,  mixt  with 
round  Sand  or  Pebble :  The  yellow  Loam  of  Skipwith  Moor ,  Tork¬ 
jhire  :  A  red  landy  Clay  in  the  Right-hand  Bank  of  the  Road  beyond 
C ollingham ,  near  the  Lime-Kilns:  A  red  fiandy  Clay  in  the  Red-Sand 
Rock  near  Rippon ,  with  flat  or  thin  Sand ,  glittering  with  Mica: 
Crouch  White  Clay  in  cDerbyjbire,  of  which  the  Glals  Pots  are  made  at 
Nottingham:  Grey  or  blueilh  Tobacco-Pipe  Clay  at  Hallifax:  A  red 
Clay  in  the  Red-Sand  Rock  at  Rotherham. 
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This  Lift  of  Clays  amounts  to  two  and  twenty  Sorts ;  and  doubtlels 
there  are  many  others  in  this  Kingdom.  The  Clay  moft  defirable  for  the 
Husbandman’s  Ule,  has  in  it  about  a  fourth  part  of  fine  Sand,  with  a 
little  Quantity  of  Salt ;  being  an  Alkali  endued  with  fome  Particles  of 
Iron,  which  may  be  drawn  forth  by  the  Load-ftone.  Several  Chymifts 
allow  the  Moifture  of  all  Earths  to  be  compoled  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Air  about  the  Place  it  is  found ;  and  lo,  as  it  lucks  in  the  Rain,  Snow, 
or  Dew,  it  lucks  in  all  that  can  be  carried  with  them ;  and  from  thence, 
by  Chymical  Art,  may  liich  Matter  be  extradled :  Although  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  ftifter  the  Clay  is,  the  lefs  it  receives  from  the  Air  ;  be- 
cauie  in  a  great  meafure  it  refills  the  Penetration  of  Water,  which 
with  the  Cloficnefs  of  it,  that  hinders  in  lorne  mealiire  the  growing  of 
Plants  through,  may  be  the  Realon  of  its  tending  lo  much  to  Barrennels. 
But  the  more  it  is  mixt  with  Sand,  or  other  Matter  that  keeps  it  afunder, 
(except  in  too  great  a  Quantity)  the  more  Nitre  it  receives,  and  is  the 
more  fruitful. 

Exceeding  thick  Clay  is  worft  for  the  Husbandman ;  but  that  mixed 
with  Sand,  Black  Mould,  or  other  Earth,  in  luch  a  degree  of  Stiffnefs  as 
to  bear  Wheat,  Barley,  Beans,  or  other  hard  Corn,  I  take  to  be  good 
Land,  for  it  will  diftolve  and  receive  the  Rains  and  Nitre ;  fuch  is  Hazle- 
Mould,  which  is  chiefly  a  Compofition  of  Clay  and  Black  Mould ;  and 
this  is  of  luch  a  Temper  as  to  be  tolerably  good  for  moft  Sorts  of  Corn : 
But  as  it  tends  more  to  Clay,  it  is  fitter  for  the  hardeft  Corn,  as  is  the 
Black  Mould  or  Sand  for  the  lighter ;  and  if  it  be  in  Extremes,  it  mull  be 
mended  by  Superinduiftions. 

The  Culture  of  that  Land  which  tends  moft  towards  Clay,  and  is  cal¬ 
led  Clay- Ground,  Ihould  be  agreeable  to  the  Practice  of  Staffordjkire , 
Northamptonjhire,  and  Leicejter/hire ;  where  they  keep  it  (if  it  lyes  in 
a  Common  Field)  always  in  Tillage,  flowing  it  Two  Years,  and  letting 
it  lye  fallow  the  Third.  They  lay  it  in  Ridges,  or  otherwifle,  according 
to  the  Temper  of  their  Land ;  and  make  their  Fallows  towards  the  latter 
End  of  March,  or  Beginning  of  April ,  a  little  before  the  flecond  Plough¬ 
ing,  which  is  commonly  about  the  Middle  of  June.  It  is  manured  ge¬ 
nerally  with  Cow  or  Horfle-Dung,  unlefls  when  folded  with  Sheep ;  then 
it  is  immediately  flpread,  and  call  under  Furrow  with  the  Plough,  left 
the  Rain  and  Sun  fliould  weaken  it.  About  the  latter  End  of  Auguft 
it  is  ploughed  again  to  kill  the  Weeds,  and  turn  up  the  Manure,  that 
lo  they  may  return  it  again  to  their  Seed  at  the  laft  Ploughing, 
when  they  flow,  which  is  uflually  the  Week  before  or  after  Michael - 
mas. 

The  Land  thus  prepared  is  lown  with  Wheat,  H>c.  as  directed  under 
‘Ploughing  and  Sowing :  But  if  Clay  or  Light  Land  be  incloled,  they  are 
capable  of  Improvement  by  Marie,  elpecially  Salt-Marie,  which  with 
Rain  runs  like  Lime,  and  never  binds  the  ftiffleft  Clay,  but  loofleneth,  i'o 
that  after  eight  or  nine  Crops  it  yields  good  Grals  :  Whereas  Clay- 
Marie  flo  binds  the  Surface,  that  though  there  will  be  fleven  or  eight 
Crops  of  Corn,  yet  the  Ground  is  ill  diflpofled  for  Grafs,  unlefls  well 
manured  with  Muck  and  Lime  mixed ;  which  fome  lay  on  a  Fallow, 
others  when  they  plough  for  Corn  ;  either  Way  it  will  produce  two 
or  three  Crops  more,  and  flo  mend  the  binding  Quality  of  the  Marie, 
that  the  Land  will  yield  as  good  Grafs  as  if  otherwifle  improved.  If 
Clay  be  mixed  with  Gravel  or  Sand  (which  is  not  often  very  rich)  it 
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hath  much  the  fame  Tillage  as  Clay  and  Light  Mould ;  but  it  is  ufually 
fown  with  what  is  called  Muncorn ,  or  Mifcellane,  111  the  Place  of 
Wheat. 

By  what  hath  been  laid,  it  may  eafily  be  perceived  that  Clay  laid  on 
fandy  Ground  makes  a  great  Improvement:  And  barren  Clays  may  be 
much  more  improved  by  Sea-Sand,  when  managed  as  follows:  The  Land 
mull  be  .well  ploughed  and  hacked,  and  have  fixry  or  eighty  Bulhels  oi 
Sea-Sand  011  every  Acre,  well  lpread  and  mixed  among  it ;  and  after  that 
at  leaf!  forty  or  fifty  Bulhels  of  Lime  as  well  mixed ;  and  then  good  Bore 
of  Ox,  Cow,  or  Horfe-Dung,  rotted  Straw,  Mud  of  Lakes,  ©c.  which 
is  to  be  done  between  the  Beginning  of  May  and  the  End  of  September. 
In  October  this  Land  lhould  ploughed  again  deeper  than  before,  and  alio 
hacked  and  harrowed  to  have  it  fine ;  which  done,  it  mult  be  plentifully 
fown  with  the  belt  Wheat  for  the  firft  Two  Years;  and  the  next  (by  a 
Folding  of  Sheep)  with  Barley;  the  next  Three  Years  with  Oats;  and 
the  Seventh  it  may  be  fown  with  Gardcn-Peafe  or  Beans ;  after  which, 
if  laid  down,  it  will  yield  good  Grafs  In  Places  where  Sea-Sand  cannot 
be  gotten,  Liming  is  good  Husbandrv,  with  the  lowing  of  two  Bulhels 
of  dry  Bay-Salt ;  as  alio  Brining  and  Liming  the  Seed. 

Mr.  Evelyn  gives  feveral  Accounts  of  Clays,  all  tenacious  of  Water  on 
the  Surface,  where  it  flagnates  and  chills  the  Plant ;  and  in  dry  Seafons 
it  hardens  with  the  Sun  and  Wind;  lo  that  moil  Clays  of  themlelvcs  are 
pernicious  and  untradlable.  The  Blue,  White,  and  Red  Clay,  if  flrong, 
arc  to  be  fure  all  unkind  ;  the  Stony  and  Loolcr  fometimes  tolerable ; 
but  the  light  Brick  Earth  will  do  very  well  with  molt  Fruit-Trees. 
But  unmixed  Clay  is  rightly  enough  called  a  curft  Step-Dame  to  almolt 
all  Vegetation;  having  few  or  no  Pafiages  for  the  receiving  of  Nourilhing 
Showers,  or  Expanfion  of  the  Roots,  and  at  the  fame  time  clofing  and 
fixing  the  earthy  Particles  proper  for  Vegetation.  The  White  and  Blue 
Clay  (commonly  the  beft  Paflure)  are  worfl  for  Wood;  but  the  Oak 
will  prolper  in  it,  and  for  Toughnels  is  to  be  preferred;  for  Chaucer's 
great  Oak  grew  in  a  gravelly  Clay,  moiflened  with  finall  and  frequent 
Springs.  It  is  by  all  allowed,  that  the  Fir,  Pine,  Pitch-Tree  will  thrive 
mainly  in  a  clayey  Soil:  But  Foreft-Trccs  ought  to  be  let  near  the  Sur¬ 
face  in  the  moift  Clays. 

For  mending  of  flubborn  Clays,  Laxatives  arc  preferibed,  luch  as  Sand, 
Gravel,  Saw-Dull,  Marie  and  Chalk ;  but,  ab6ve  all,  Sea-Sand  and  Burn¬ 
ing.  Many  commend  Rotten  Wood,  and  Soot,  and  Rubbilh  of  Brick  and 
Lime-Hones  to  be  laid  at  Bottom,  with  Compofts  of  Dung  on  the  Top: 
By  digging  of  deep  Trenches  in  Grafs  Ground,  it  will  be  a  great  Im¬ 
provement  of  a  clayey  Soil ;  for  this  Land  ought  to  lye  dry  for  Grals. 
And  befides  what  relates  to  Culture,  Clay  is  very  ufcful  in  iiich  light 
Grounds  where  Ponds  are  wanting,  and  the  Water  finks  all  away.  Here, 
if  Clay  be  well  rammed,  and  upon  that  a  good  Pitching  of  Stones  be 
laid,  Water  may  be  preferved  to  good  Purpolc. 

As  to  Tobacco-Pipe  Clay,  a  good  Sort  of  it  is  gotten  at  Northamp¬ 
ton ,  at  a  Place  near  Tool  in  Eorfetjhire,  and  in  the  Ifie  of  JVight ; 
where  it  is  dug  in  fquare  Pieces  of  the  bignefs  of  about  half  a  Hundred 
Weight  each  ;  from  thence  it  is  brought  to  London ,  and  iold  at  about 
Twenty  Shillings  the  Tun.  This  Clay,  while  green  or  frclh,  feels  fat 
and  fiippery,  like  Soap,  and  gliftcns;  it  will  fetch  out  Greale  like  Fullers 
Earth  ;  and  being  dryed  before  worked,  and  afterwards  watered,  it  will 
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work  like  Paffce,  from  which  are  taken  Pieces  big  enough  to  make 
Pipes,  &c. 

Clay  is  the  ufual  Wrapper  (mixed  with  Horfe-Dung  and  Water)  for 
Trees  grafted.  It  makes  Walls  for  Houfes,  for  the  poorer  Sort  of  People, 
being  well  tempered  and  mixed  with  Straw.  When  Coals  have  been  dear. 
Lumps  of  Clay,  mixed  with  the  fmallefl  Coal,  have  been  uled  for  Fewel ; 
and  by  help  of  Fire  it  makes  a  great  many  good  Manufactures. 

If  Clay  be  laid  on  dry  to  any  Wound  or  Ulcer,  it  will  fuck  up  fome 
of  the  Moilture,  and  with  it  fome  foul  Matter  will  flick,  and  be  taken 
off ;  and  fo  the  drier  and  cooler  the  Wound  or  Ulcer  is,  the  fooncr  it 
will  heal. 


Marle,  its  Improvement  of  Lands . 

A/fARLE  is  not  improperly  called  the  Ointment  of  the  Earth:  For 
^  it  is  a  flippery  fort  of  Earth,  like  Cajiile-So^  to  the  outward  Touch, 
and  will  crumble  or  diffolve. 

We  are  told  of  five  Sorts  of  Marie;  the  Cowfliut  Marie,  Stone  or 
Shale  Marie,  Peat  or  Delving  Marie,  Clay  Marie,  and  Steel  Marie ;  the 
great  Advantages  of  all  which  are  very  obvious  and  rational. 

Mr.  Evelyn ,  in  his  Rhilofophical  “Difcourfe  of  Earth ,  fays,  Marie  is 
commonly  met  with  and  taken  out  of  Pits  at  foveral  Depths,  and  is  of 
divers  Colours,  Red ,  IVhite,  Grey ,  Blue ;  all  un&uous,  of  a  flippery 
Nature :  The  belt  is  mofl  pure  and  unmixed,  for  it  fooner  relents  after  a 
Shower,  and  when  dried  flackens,  and  crumbles  into  Dull,  without  grow- 
ing  hard  again. 

Marie  is  of  excellent  Ufe  to  fix  light  Sand  and  dry  Grounds :  Some 
are  for  the  White  and  Grey,  and  others  the  Blue  and  Red,  according  as 
it  is  more  or  lefs  apt  to  refolve  after  wetting ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  neither  of  them  difoover  their  Virtue  till  after  the  firfl  Year.  It 
does  incomparably  well  on  Paftures ;  and  fome,  if  right  mixed,  on  Ara¬ 
ble.  But  it  has  been  dilputed,  whether  Marie  has  any  fertilizing  Quali¬ 
ties  of  it  folf,  becaufo  it  doth  not  fend  forth  the  firfl  Year:  But  without 
doubt  its  lying  a  Year  above  Ground,  and  being  calcined  by  the  Sun, 
makes  it  a  fit  Recipient  for  the  Nitre  of  the  Air,  which  is  judged  to  be 
one  great  Caufe  of  Fertility. 

We  are  told,  that  at  j Dunhead  St.  Andrews ,  their  White  Marie  for 
foven  or  eight  Years  bringeth  great  Profit,  and  feven  Years  more  it  will 
do  the  fame  with  Sheepfold  and  Foddering,  &c.  but  after  twenty  Years 
it  hath  been  weakly  reckoned  ill  for  the  Soil;  although  repeated  Practice 
contradiCls  it. 

It  is  the  Pradlice  of  fome  to  burn  Marie  as  Lime ;  and  fo  ufod,  it  is 
thought,  it  much  improves  the  Land :  For  three  good  Crops  may  be  had 
from  a  Marling,  viz.  Wheat,  Peale,  and  Wheat  again.  It  is  ufual  to 
lay  Three  hundred  Loads  on  an  Acre  raw  ;  but  Sixty  Loads  when  burnt 
will  do :  And  it  is  obfervable,  burnt  Marie  makes  mighty  fweet  Feed  for 
Cattle. 

Lay  Marie  out  in  the  beginning  of  Winter,  and  it  clofes  like  Clay,  if 
the  Wet  take  it;  but  Dung,  and  Soil,  or  Lime,  cures  it  again.  I  take 
this  to  be  a  farther  Argument  for  Nitre,  and  that  what  we  lay  on  Land 
is  chiefly  to  receive  it ;  for  you  fee  when  it  is  firfl  filled  with  Wet,  there 
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is  no  room  for  Nitre ;  but  when  it  is  warmed  by  Dung,  &c.  that  caufes 
a  Ferment,  and  it  grows  drier;  then  it  is  good  again. 

The  Signs  of  blue  Marie  is,  when  in  Ditches,  Highways,  &c.  in  fair 
Weather  the  Ground  is  candied  like  a  white  Froft,  which  is  the  Nitre  in 
the  Marie,  and  what  properly  fpeaking  makes  it  fo  fruitful  ;  and  its 
only  Quality  is  reckoned  to  be  the  chief  Caufe  of  its  contracting  lo  much 
of  the  Salt  or  Nitre  of  the  Air:  For  which  Realbn  molt  think,  the  lon¬ 
ger  it  is  expoled  to  the  Air  the  better  ;  which  jultifies  the  Practice  of 
thole  who  lay  it  on  Grafs  Ground  three  or  four  Years  before  they  admit 
the  Plough,  and  then  alio  take  care  not  to  plough  above  an  Inch  into  the 
natural  Soil,  left  it  be  buried  or  work  too  much  downwards,  as  it  is 
very  apt  to  do ;  though  not  fo  much  as  Lime. 

There  are  feveralWays  of  dilcovcring  and  diftinguilhing  Maries ,  and 
their  Goodneis  :  But  there  being  fuch  great  Varieties,  to  give  any  one 
general  certain  Rule,  is  hardly  poflibie.  Its  oily  undtuous  dipper y  Na¬ 
ture,  difcoverable  by  the  Touch,  is  a  very  good  Indication  of  a  right 
Sort,  elpecially  if  it  be  pure  and  unmixt,  and  will  dilTolve  in  Water. 
However,  thole  which  are  not  unmixt,  and  are  of  a  hard  Nature  when 
firft  dug,  are  not  to  be  rejected ;  becaufe  Froft,  Rain  and  Sun-lhine  will 
dilTolve  them,  and  difeover  their  good  and  fertilizing  Qualities.  There 
are  few  Counties  in  England  dellitute  of  it:  But  happy  are  they  who 
have  Land  near  it,  wanting  to  be  improved.  Amongft  the  reft  of  the 
Riches  of  the  Bifhoprick  of  Durham ,  this  alfo  is  found  in  many  Places 
in  great  abundance,  elpecially  at  or  near  the  Lime-ltone  Quarries :  And 
although  the  Husbandmen  do  not  yet  generally  come  into  this  Improve¬ 
ment,  for  want  of  a  right  Knowledge ;  yet  it  is  hardly  credible  to  report 
what  Wonders  it  will  do  when  rightly  adjultcd  and  proportioned.  For 
herein  indeed  lieth  the  great  Myftery  and  the  chief  Advantage,  to  fuit 
the  Ijand  and  the  Marie  together.  Neither  can  there  herein  be  given  any 
other  more  certain  and  general  Rule  than  this,  That  Contrarieties  being 
the  Principles  on  which  the  Improvements  in  Vegetation  are  founded  ; 
Marie  being  of  a  cooling ,  binding  and  faddening  Nature,  all  light,  open 
and  warm  Land  is  a  fit  Recipient  for  it ;  and  lo,  on  the  contrary,  molt 
Sorts  of  Clay  being  in  their  own  Nature  cold  and  binding ,  will  be  rather 
prejudiced  by  it :  though  even  in  this  Confideration  the  Nature  both  of 
the  Clays  and  the  Maries  ought  to  be  well  underflood  before  their  Mix¬ 
ture  be  rejected.  Therefore,  upon  the  whole,  inlfead  of  giving  more 
general  Rules,  which  would  admit  of  great  Exceptions,  I  would  advife 
Trials  and  Experiments  in  fmall  Quantities.  Try  a  Load  or  two  upon 
each  particular  lort  of  Soil  you  have,  and  in  different  Proportions ;  and 
according  to  the  Succels  form  your  Judgment  and  your  Practice :  And  by 
this  means  you  will  loon  difeover  better  and  furer  Rules,  by  which  to 
know  the  Riches  and  Profit  of  Marie ,  than  can  be  afforded  by  any  Rea- 
loning  or  philofophical  Differtation. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  light,  fandy  and  gravelly  Soils  are  fittell 
for  the  heavy  Nature  of  Marie ;  but  yet,  I  believe,  the  greatcfl  Diffi¬ 
culty  relating  to  Clays  would  be  removed,  if  the  Land  lay  perfectly 
dry.  However,  all  mixed  Soils,  be  they  never  fo  poor  and  not  apt  to  be 
floated,  will  receive  unqueftionable  Benefit.  It  may  be  laid  on,  either 
before  or  after  Winter  ;  and  as  to  the  Proportion  or  Quantity,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  err  in  laying  too  little  than  too  much.  The  common  Practice  is 
from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  Load  to  an  Acre  -.  But  as  its  Nature 
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is  fomerhing  like  that  of  Lime ,  to  work  downwards  *  if  the  Field  lie  on  a 
Slope,  the  belt  Way  is  to  lay  the  greatell  Part  on  the  greatell  Elevation. 
From  hence,  however,  it  will  be  eafily  gathered,  that  the  moll  defirable 
Situation  for  Marie ,  is  a  Flat,  or  fomething  near  it.  When  luch  Land 
is  marled  with  Difcretion,  or  with  a  Judgment  formed  from  Experience, 
you  may  behold  it  as  valtly  improved  for  at  lead:  Thirty  Years.  Only 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  if  you  keep  it  in  Tillage  andPalture  interchange¬ 
ably,  (which  is  indeed  moll  advilable)  you  mull  give  it  a  Sprinkling 
of  Dung  for  every  Crop  of  Wheat ;  and  this  will  keep  the  Land  in  a  per" 
fe&  State  of  Health,  and  help  to  loofen  the  binding  Quality  of  the  Marie . 

Blood,  its  Ufe  in  Improvement  of  Land,  &c. 

T3LOOD  is  ufeful  to  many  Purpofes.  At  the  Wyches  in  Chejbire , 
the  Salt  is  purified  with  Blood ;  I  preliime,  for  the  lame  Realon,  we 
purify  other  Matters  with  Whites  of  Eggs.  But  what  is  to  our  prefent 
Purpole,  is,  that  Blood  is  an  excellent  Dung,  having  in  itfelf  all  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Fertility,  becaufe  ’tis  alkalous,  as  we  lee  by  Spirit  of  Blood ; 
and  imbibes  the  Nitre,  as  indeed  all  Animal  Subltances  will.  Mr.  Evelyn , 
in  his  ThilofophicalDifcourfe  of  Earth,  fays.  Blood  is  an  excellent  Mixture 
almoll  with  any  Soil,  even  where  Fruits  are  planted,  elpecially  Mural ; 
and  of  great  Advantage  to  the  Grape,  poured  about  the  Roots  diluted. 
He  tells  us,  that  after  the  Battle  of  Badnum  in  Devonjhire ,  the  Blood  of 
the  Slain  did  lo  fertilize  the  Fields,  where  Com  had  been  lown  a  little 
before,  that  the  Year  following  produc’d  fo  extraordinary  a  Crop,  as  moll 
of  the  Wheat-Stalks  bare  from  two  to  fourteen  Ears.  The  Owner,  by 
Reafon  of  its  treading,  thought  to  have  re-fown  the  Land,  but  was  dif- 
fiiaded  from  it,  and  it  happened  as  above.  Mr.  Evelyn  alfo  fays,  that 
Lime  temper’d  with  Blood  extraordinarily  improves  its  fertilizing  Qua¬ 
lity  ;  and  this  is  caus’d,  I  prefume,  by  its  fpiritous  Nature. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  old  Walls,  fo  remarkable  for  their  im¬ 
penetrable  Hardnels,  have  had  their  Mortar  mix’d  up  w7ith  Blood  ;  the 
Gluinefs  whereof  has  fo  well  held  it  together,  as  it  hath  grown  into  a 
Stone.  Some,  when  they  have  faked  Beef,  and  barrel’d  it  up,  will  rub 
the  Joinings  at  each  End  with  Blood ;  and  when  it  is  dry,  it  will  ferve  as 
Rofin  to  keep  theVelTel  tight  and  free  from  Air. 

Blood  makes  very  good  Medicines ;  and  from  it  may  be  drawrn  Spirits, 
Oil,  &c.  like  thofe  of  Hartlhorn :  And  it  is  not  doubted  but  it  will  make 
good  Oil  of  Alper,  to  catch  Fifh  with. 

Since  then  the  Blood  of  all  Sorts  of  Animals  in  its  Nature,  and,  for 
outward  Applications,  is  fo  uleful  to  Mankind ;  what  pity  is  it  (lay  many 
learned  and  good  Divines)  that  any  Portion  of  it  lhould  be  walled  in 
heightening  an  unnatural  Savour  to  Meats  and  Sauces,  whilll  they  fee  a 
Prohibition  appearing  with,  and  carrying  fuch  a  Face  of  Authority, 
as  *  Scripture,  Councils,  Canons,  Fathers,  Imperial  Conllitutions,  and 
univerlal  Pradlice,  unlefs  in  thefe  Weftern  Parts  of  the  World. 

*  Gen.  1x4  I.ev.  iii.  17.  Lev.  vii.  26,  27.  Lev.  xix.  26.  Lev.  xvii.  10.  Deut.  xii.  16,  23.' 
Deut.  xv.  23.  1  Sam.  xiv.  32,33.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  25.  Atts  xv.  20,  29.  A&s  xxi,  25. 
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Modefty,  and  a  becoming  Deference  to  the  Opinion  and  Pradtice  of 
good  and  great  Men,  more  learned  and  wifer  than  my  felf,  readily 
reftrain  me  from  interpofing  or  calling  in  queftion  the  Judgment  of 
Thole,  who  juftify  their  Practice,  and  the  Indulgence,  from  thole  general 
Words  of  our  Saviour,  ( Matth .  xv.  n.)  I  lhall  therefore  only  call  in 
the  modelt  Oblervarions  of  my  learned  and  often  cited  Author,  Mr.  Eve¬ 
lyn,  who  exprcfTes  himl'elf  *  “  in  wonder  how  it  happened,  that  lo 
“  ftridt,  fo  lolemn,  and  famous  a  Sandtion,  not  upon  a  ceremonial  Ac- 
“  count,  but  (as  fome  affirm)  a  moral ,  and  perpetual  from  Noah ,  to 
“  whom  the  Conceffion  of  eating  Fleffi  was  granted,  and  that  of  Blood 
“  forbidden,  ffiould  not  to  this  Day  be  once  revoked;  and  whilft  there 
“  alfo  leem  to  lie  fairer  Proofs  than  for  molt  other  Controverfies  agi- 
“  tated  among  Chriftians,  lliould  be  lb  generally  forgotten,  and  give  Place 
“  to  lb  many  other  impertinent  Dilputes  and  Cavils  about  liiperftitious  Fop- 
“  pcries,  which  frequently  end  in  Blood  and  Cutting  of  Throats.  As  to 
“  theReafon  of  this  Prohibition,  (its  favouring  of  Cruelty  excepted;  and 
“  that  by  Galen ,  and  other  experienced  Phyficians,  the  eating  of  Blood 
“  is  condemned  as  unwholefome,  cauling  Indigeftions  and  Obftrudtions ;) 
“  if  a  pofitive  Command  of  Almighty  God  were  not  enough,  it  leems 
“  lufficiently  intimated,  becaufe  Blood  was  the  Vehicle  of  the  Life 
“  and  Animal  Soul  of  the  Creature;  for  what  other  myfterious  Caule, 
“  as  happily  its  being  always  dedicated  to  expiatory  Sacrifices,  &c.  it 
“  is  not  for  Us  to  enquire.  It  is  Paid,  that  Juft  in  Martyr  being 
“  asked,  why  the  Chriftians  of  his  Time  were  permitted  the  Eating  of 
“  Flelh  and  not  the  Blood?  readily  anlwered  ;  That  God  might  diftin- 
“  guijh  them  from  Beafts ,  which  eat  them  Both  together.  It  is  like- 
“  wife  urged,  that  by  the  Apoftolical  Synod,  (  when  the  reft  of  the 
“  JewiJh  Ceremonies  and  Types  were  abolilhed)  this  Prohibition  was 
“  mentioned  as  a  Thing  j  Neceftary,  and  ranked  with  Idolatry,  which 
“  was  not  to  be  local  or  temporary,  but  univerfally  enjoy ned  to  con- 
“  verted  Strangers  and  Prolelytes,  as  well  as  Jews  :  Nor  could  the 
“  Scandal  of  neglecting  to  oblerve  it  concern  them  alone,  after  lo  many 
“  Ages  as  it  was  and  ftill  is  in  continual  Ufe,  and  thole  who  tranlgreftcd 
“  lb  leverely  puniffied,  as  by  an  Imperial  Law  to  be  Icourgcd  to  Blood 
and  Bone.  Indeed,  lb  terrible  was  the  Interdiction,  that  Idolatry  cx- 
“  cepted  (which  was  alfo  moral  and  perpetual )  nothing  in  Scripture 
leems  to  be  more  exprels.  But  this  by  the  way. 

*  Acetaria,  Page  157.  f  A&s  xv.  20,  29. 
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Urine,  for  Improvement  of  Land-,  &c. 

TJ'  O  R  Improvement  of  Land,  Mr.  John  IVoolridge ,  in  his  Syftema 
Agriculture,  tells  us,  that  the  ‘Dutch  carefully  prelerve  their  Urine 
to  enrich  their  Ground.  Columella  fays,  old  Urine  is  excellent  for  the 
Roots  of  Trees;  that  a  Woman  near  Canterbury  laved  her  Cows  Urine 
to  fprinkle  on  her  Meadow,  which  at  firft  made  the  Grafs  look  yellow, 
but  afterwards  it  grew  wonderfully  ;  and  that  Man’s  Urine  is  of  great  Ufe 
for  the  lame  purpofe. 

And  without  doubt,  notwithftanding  what  lome  Writers  lay  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  of  very  great  Service.  The  Obfervation  of  its  poifonous 
Nature,  and  its  mortifying  Trees  and  Plants  where  it  falls,  is  what  has 
brought  it  into  dilrepute  with  lome.  But  that  is  only  the  indifereet  ufe 
of  it,  by  the  application  of  too  great  a  Quantity,  that  makes  it  noxious ; 
for  even  Dung  it  felf  will  have  the  lame  E fifed:  for  a  time,  where  it  is 
laid  too  thick.  Therefore  to  make  it  anfwer  the  Ends  of  Vegetation,  it 
fhould  always  be  difcreetly  mixed  with  Earth  or  Dung,  before  it  is  ap¬ 
plied:  For  as  it  is  alkalous,  like  Lime  and  Dung,  it  imbibes  the  aerial 
Nitre ;  and  the  ftaler  it  is,  it  is  more  impregnated,  and  of  greater  Ufe,  as 
it  is  with  rotten  Dung.  And  this  may  be  conceived,  if  we  confider  how 
Salts  will  encreafe  with  the  Air;  for  Salt  and  Tartar,  if  not  kept  very 
dry,  will  melt ;  and  the  ingenious  Dr.  Gould  has  proved,  that  Oil  of 
Vitriol,  if  left  open  to  the  free  Air,  will  encreale  in  Quantity. 

Dr.  Elot,  in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  Stajfordfkire,  and  Mr.  Evelyn,  in 
his  Ehilofophical  Difcourfe  of  Earth ,  in  divers  Places,  commend  Urine  5 
and,  I  think,  for  Improvement  of  Land  (if  rightly  managed)  it  hardly 
has  its  Equal.  The  Salt  of  Urine  is  of  the  lame  Nature  with  Pot  alh. 
They  ufe  a  great  deal  of  Urine  in  the  making  of  Allom ;  the  bell  is  that 
which  comes  from  poor  Labouring  People,  who  drink  little  ftrong  Drink : 
And  it  is  obferved,  that  thofe  yield  molt  Salt,  who  walh  their  Bodies  with 
Drink  leaft. 

Urine  fee  ms  much  to  agree  with  Tartarous  Lees :  not  only  becaufe 
Urine  is  a  Lee  made  of  Vegetables  in  the  Bodies  of  Animals;  nor  be¬ 
caule  in  the  Receptacles  of  Urines,  Tartarous  Stones  are  bred,  like  as 
in  Velfels  of  Wine;  nor  becaufe  Urine  difehargeth  and  abateth  Colours, 
as  Lees  of  Tartar,  or  the  dilfolved  Salts  of  Tartar,  do  ;  but  becaufe 
Tartar  and  Sulphur  Lees  do  colour  the  Superficies  of  Silver,  as  Urines, 
And  the  Difference  I  make  between  Urine  and  Tartarous  Lees,  is  only 
this,  that  the  Salts  of  both  feem  by  their  Effects  in  Dying  in  a  manner 
the  fame ;  yet  Urine  is  made  and  confiBs  of  Salt  and  Sulphur  both. 

The  Rale  Urine,  or  old  Mud  of  Pilfing-Places,  will  colour  a  well 
fcoured  Piece  of  Silver  into  a  golden  Colour :  And  Urine  fermented  and 
dillilled  at  the  Flame  of  a  Lamp,  (by  which  are  produced  a  Volatile  uri¬ 
nous  Salt  and  a  Water,)  has  llrange  Effects :  The  Fluid  is  fuch,  that  if 
the  Hands  and  Face  are  rubbed  with  it,  and  then  the  Party  goes  into  a 
dark  Place,  he  will  look  as  if  he  was  on  Fire ;  and  the  Solid,  though  you 
can  take  it  in  your  Hand,  yet  if  you  hold  it  long,  it  will  burn  you ; 
wherefore  it  is  kept  in  Water :  But  rub  a  Piece  of  this  on  Paper,  it  will 
let  it  on  Fire ;  and  if  you  write  with  it  on  Paper,  nothing  is  feen ;  but 
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carry  it  into  a  dark  Room,  and  then  you  may  plainly  read  it,  and  the 
Letters  look  as  if  they  were  Flame,  but  the  Paper  will  not  be  burnt. 
This  was  very  furprifing  till  it  was  commonly  known. 

Where  lo  great  Improvements  are  cxpedted  and  found  from  the  Folding 
of  Sheep  on  Ridges  of  Land  for  Wheat  and  Barley  ;  thofe  who  have 
made  nice  Obfervations,  attribute  more  of  the  Riches  to  the  Salts  of  the 
‘Urine  of  the  Sheep,  than  of  their  Dung ;  and  accordingly  contrive,  if 
pofiiblc,  that  their  Sheep  ihall  have  acceis  to  Water:  for  though  they 
will  live  and  thrive  too  without  Water,  yet  it  is  rightly  judged  that  the 
Improvement  of  the  Land  by  Urine  is  much  greater  with  it. 

From  Urine  are  drawn  divers  Medicines,  and  moft  leem  to  be  of  the 
Nature  of  Spirit  of  Harrihorn.  It  is  of  it  fclf  a  good  Medicine,  both 
outward  and  inward ;  for  it  is  often  ufed  with  Succefs  for  the  Itch,  and 
other  cutaneous  Diftempers :  It  is  reported,  it  will  difcufs  Tumours,  and 
cure  Gangreens  and  lore  Eyes,  by  realon  of  its  volatile  Salt ;  and  for  the 
fame  realon  it  helps  Tertians,  Dropftes,  Jaundice,  Stone,  Gripings,  and 
moft  Dileafes  of  Pain. 

Urine  is  ufed  among  the  Dyers;  and  in  blue  Vats  it  is  made  ufe  of  in- 
ftead  of  Lime. 


Digg  ing,  its  Improvement  in  Husbandry. 


GOME  arc  of  Opinion,  that  Digging  of  Land  is  preferable  to  the 
^  Plough  ;  for  by  that  means  it  is  all  deep  enough,  and  you  may  have 
a  great  deal  of  frelh  Mould,  and  can  without  Clods  have  it  as  fine  and 
imooth  as  you  will ;  neither  is  the  Expencc  of  it  fo  great  as  fomc  Peri'ons 
may  think,  it  being  done  about  London  (as  I  am  told)  for  Two-pence  the 
Rod,  or  four  Nobles  the  Acre  ;  but  I  do  not  iuppofe  it  to  be  new  Ground. 

If  it  be  thus  ;  what  is  the  extraordinary  Charge  of  Digging,  may 
well-nigh  be  faved  in  the  Seed  ;  and  it  may  be  managed  lo  as  better  to 
be  preferved  from  Birds  or  Vermin,  and  then  you  have  the  Goodnefs  of 
the  Soil  into  the  Bargain.  I  have  feen  a  great  deal  of  Digging  for  Beans 
and  Roots  in  Common  Fields,  on  both  Sides  of  EbbijJmm  in  Surrey,  and 
other  Places  in  Barkjhire  ;  but  yet  I  find  the  Gardeners  near  London  love 
the  Plough,  and  when  their  Land  is  well  ploughed,  they  employ  Men  to 
hoe  little  crols  Furrows  to  lay  Beans,  or  trill  Peafe  in,  and  lo  with  the 
Hoe  again  cover  them.  And  why  may  not  it  be  thus  with  Wheat  ? 

The  Hoe  at  all  times  will  clear  the  Weeds,  and  lupply  the  Grain  with 
good  Earth.  If  Land  be  fhallow,  I  prefume  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
lay  one  Part  of  the  Land  upon  the  other,  and  there  fet ;  which,  in  finall 
Quantities,  is  eafily  tried. 

Mr.  IV orhdge  gives  an  Account,  how  that  deep  Ploughing  may  be  as 
good  as  Digging ;  and  quotes  Mr.  Elat,  by  that  Management,  to  have  a 
great  increafe  of  Corn.  And  Mr.  Houghton  adviles  the  Country  Farmers,  to 
lend  their  Sons  they  defign  to  breed  in  their  own  Way,  to  live  a  Year  or 
two  with  the  Husbandmen  about  London ,  that  are  partly  Gardeners  and 
partly  Ploughmen,  or  at  leaft  to  take  fomc  Servants  that  have  been  thus 
bred. 

By  this  means  they  will  be  more  acquainted  with  the  Advantages  both 
of  Digging  and  Soiling  their  Lands. 
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The  true  Reafon,  I  take  it,  why  digging  for  Improvement  of  Land  is 
not  more  pra&ifed  about  London ,  where  no  Diligence  and  Induftry  is 
wanting,  is,  becaufe  there  is  no  want  of  Dung ;  which,  by  frequent  Re¬ 
petitions,  effedhially  cures  Sterility,  and  makes  the  moll  barren  Soil  to 
produce  Wonders:  infomuch  that  you  Ihall  feldom  fee  any  Land  (efpeci- 
ally  near  the  Navigation)  within  five  Miles  of  London ,  to  lye  fallow. 
They  only  :P  lough,  and  Dung ,  and  Sow,  and  every  Year  change  their 
Crop ;  from  Wheat  to  Barley ,  from  Barley  to  Beafe  and  Beans,  and  lb 
Wheat  again ;  ftill  keeping  the  Dung- Cart  going,  becaufe  they  have 
enough.  But  when  once  you  are  removed  from  the  near  and  immediate 
Influence  of  iiich  Treafures,  I  cannot  but  think  (if  the  Soil  be  any  whit 
deep  and  good,  a  Spade  and  half,  for  inflance,  or  two  Spade  deep)  it  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  good  Husbandry  to  go  near  as  deep  again  as  the  Plough 
with  the  Spade,  and  fo  dig  or  trench  the  whole  Field  over ;  thereby 
throwing  down  that  which  is  worn  out  to  the  Bottom,  and  raifing  up  a 
new  and  frefh  Soil,  which  may  laft  four  or  five  Crops  together,  without 
any  other  Advantage  but  continual  ftirring.  This  is  no  barren  Theory 
or  Notion ;  but  the  Ufe  and  Advantage  thereof  is  fupported  by  Practice 
and  Experience ;  and  it  has  been  found,  that  the  Charge,  as  above,  is 
fufficiently  repaid  and  even  doubled  by  the  having  of  Manure,  and  Plough¬ 
ing,  and  a  third  part  of  the  Seed. 

But  where  the  Soil  is  fhallow,  and  nothing  but  either  a  barren  Clay, 
Gravel,  Sand  or  Rocky  Subftance  below  where  the  Plough  goes ;  there 
indeed  it  is  very  ill  Husbandry  to  go  deeper,  either  with  the  ^Plough  or 
Spade,  to  fetch  up  a  hungry  Soil  worfe  than  the  Surface.  Reafon  and 
Forcfight  therefore  muft  always  govern.  But  where  the  Soil  is  good 
eighteen  or  twenty  Inches  deep,  there  it  is  the  Husbandman’s  Interefl, 
and  it  fhould  be  his  Care,  once  in  Twenty  Years  to  dig  his  Tillage  for 
all  Sort  of  Grain ;  and  I  need  not  fay  how  much  flronger  the  Reafon  is, 
if  he  intends  to  Low  Carrots  or  Barfnips  for  his  own  Ufe,  or  the  fatting 
of  his  Hogs. 
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Concerning  the  federal  Sorts  oJCor  n  or  Grain 
generally  /own  in  England,  viz.  Wheat,  Barley, 
Rye,  Oats,  Beans  and  Peafe,  tfc.  with  the  proper 
Methods  for  their  Cultivation  and  lncreafc. 


Of  W  HEAT. 

I  Begin  with  Wheat ,  as  the  King  of  Grains,  and  the  Pride  of  the  Far¬ 
mers  Harveft,  there  being  not  any  Grain  in  Europe  more  univerfally 
ufcful  and  neceffary  than  Wheat ;  which  is  never  more  fenfibly 
felt  and  underRood,  than  when  there  proves  a  general  Failure  in  the 
Crop. 

There  are  obferved  in  England  to  be  feven  or  eight  Sorts  of  Wheat, 
(i.)  The  Egg-lhell  Wheat,  reckoned  bell  for  light  Lands,  and  to  be  mixed 
with  Rye  for  Maflen ;  it  being  early  ripe,  (i.)  The  Double-eared  Wheat, 
much  lown  in  Effex ,  and  prolpers  in  a  heavy  Clay  or  a  loamy  Soil. 
(3  )  The  Red  or  Kenti/h  Wheat,  much  fown  in  Hertford/hire,  and  is 
fometimes  found  with  Awns  or  Beards.  (4.)  The  Great-bearded  Wheat, 
which  thrives  well  on  a  heavy  Clay,  (y.)  The  Pollard  Wheat.  (6.) 
The  Grey  Wheat.  (7.)  The  Flaxen  or  Lammas  Wheat.  There  are  alfo 
many  other  Names  given  to  fome  other  Sorts ;  as  the  Ograve,  the  Chil- 
tern,  the  Turkey,  the  Saracins :  But  it  is  uncertain,  whether  there  be 
any  other  real  Difference  between  many  of  the  Sorts,  but  what  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Nature  of  the  Soil  and  Climate  affords.  But  however,  this  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  all  of  them  are  good  and  ufeful,  affording  to  Mankind  great 
Relief  and  Support ,  well  anfwering  the  general  Character  of  being  the 
Staff  of  Life. 

Wheat  grows  in  almoft  all  Countries  of  the  World,  and  loves  a  Soil 
that  is  rather  dry  than  too  moift ;  and  yet  rather  Riff  than  too  light ; 
where  it  flourilhes  greatly  if  well  and  lealonably  cultivated.  Neither 
a  very  rich,  nor  yet  a  very  poor  Soil,  is  belt  for  Wheat  in  general ; 
for  the  lajl  yields  but  poor  Corn,  and  the  JirJl  will  run  all  to  Straw  ; 
as  hath  been  flifficiently  experienced  in  the  Weji  Indies ,  where  fome 
Straws  have  grown  to  the  Heighth  of  a  Spear  or  Pike :  Wherefore  the 
Husbandmen,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  wont  to  eat  down  their 
too  rank  Corn  in  the  Spring  with  Cattle ,  when  young  before  it 
ears. 

A  mixture  of  Clay  and  Black  Mould,  commonly  called  Hazel-Mould 
or  Brick-Earth,  is  the  beR  and  moft  agreeable.  But  yet  the  red  Lammas 
or  Bearded  Wheat  will  do  fingularly  well  on  the  moft  Rrong  Riff  Clay, 
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or  coldeft  Land;  only  the  colder  it  is,  it  is  fo  much  the  longer  a  ripen¬ 
ing;  which  in  cold  wet  Summers,  and  a  far  Northern  or  elevated  Situation, 
is  a  Circumftance  that  ought  to  be  confidered.  All  the  Sorts  of  Wheat  are 
commonly  fowed  after  a  Summer’s  Fallow,  when  the  Land  has  been 
ploughed  and  turned  up  to  the  Sun  and  Weather  four  times;  though  for 
Peale,  Beans,  and  Oats,  it  is  leldom  ploughed  more  than  once:  The 
Reafon  whereof  is,  becauie  the  Ground  was  fo  well  prepared  the  Year 
before  for  Wheat,  and  the  Nitre  is  not  yet  ipent.  But  without  doubt,  if  the 
Wheat-Stubble  be  ploughed  in  to  rot  or  burnt,  and  after  fome  time 
ploughed,  the  Husbandman  would  not  lole  his  Labour  ;  for  the  Allies  of 
the  Straw  will  luck  in  the  Nitre,  and  fo  will  the  Straw  when  rotted.  And 
this  I  take  to  be  the  chief  Ule  of  all  Dungs ;  which  as  they  are  more  or 
lels  receptive ,  lo  they  are  better  or  worle  for  Land. 

Wheat  is  commonly  fown  in  Autumh,  and  better  in  a  wetSeafon  than 
a  very  dry  one ;  and  it  may  be  either  earlier  or  later,  as  the  Nature  of 
the  Land  and  the  Situation  of  the  Plade  require.  It  is  fown  in  various 
Sorts  of  Lands,  and  in  different  Methods  ;  lometimes  in  Inclofiires,  and 
more  often  in  Open  and  Champion  Fields:  Only  it  hath  by  lome  been 
oblerved,  that  what  is  fown  in  Inclolures  or  Lands  iheltered,  is  more 
fubjedt  to  Mildew  ;  which  is  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  free  and  open 
Air.  But  I  am  apt  to  think,  there  is  not  much  Weight  to  be  laid  upon 
the  Oblervation. 

The  Method  of  preparing  Wheat  for  Sowing,  I  have  already  laid  down. 
I  am  here  only  to  take  notice,  that  two  Bulhels  is  the  common  Quantum 
for  an  Acre;  though  where  the  Land  is  very  rich,  lefs  will  do;  and  if 
it  is  very  poor,  fomething  more  mult  be  added.  There  is  alfo  fome  Con- 
fideration  to  be  had  to  the  Nature  of  the  Seed ;  which  if  it  is  Irnall  will 
run  further,  but  the  larger  Sorts  fill  the  Hand  with  lels  in  Number,  and 
confequently  will  not  Ipread  fo  far ;  which  is  the  reafon,  that  if  the  Land 
is  not  too  Itrong  and  heavy,  the  lmallclt  Seed  is  chofen.  The  Seeds¬ 
man  here  is  to  be  put  in  mind,  that  he  take  great  Care  to  fow  the 
Seed,  not  in  Heaps  and  Patches,  but  in  an  even  regular  Manner  ;  letting 
the  Seed  flip  through  his  Fingers,  and  his  right  Hand  to  keep  exadt  Pace 
with  his  left  Foot. 

Sometimes  the  Wheat  is  fown  immediately  after  Ploughing,  and  fo  har¬ 
rowed  in.  But  this  Method  hath  been  found  not  fo  well  to  lecure  the  Corn 
in  hard  Winters,  or  to  defend  it  from  excelfive  Droughts  in  Summer, 
having  not  a  liifficient  Depth  of  Earth.  And  therefore  the  Rule  now 
moll  generally  prevails,  to  fow  it  before  Ploughing,  or  as  it  is  called 
'Under- Furrow :  not  liifFering  the  Harrow  to  come  upon  the  Land,  but 
leaving  it  rough  and  full  of  Clots  not  over-big,  to  fecure  the  Wheat  the 
better  from  exceflive  cold  Winds  and  Frolt ;  ftill  remembering  to  keep 
open  the  Trenches  to  let  out  all  ftagnating  Water,  and  to  fliovel  up  the 
Lands-Ends  clean,  where  the  Clots  or  Earth  have  been  drawn  over  them 
by  the  Plough. 

Sometimes  Wheat  has  been  lown  in  the  Spring  with  great  Succels, 
where  the  Soil  is  warm,  and  when  the  Summers  have  proved  favourable. 
And  tho’  it  is  commonly  laid  and  thought,  that  Wheat  fown  at  that  Time 
runs  all  to  Straw ;  yet  that  is  in  a  great  mealiire  a  Miftake,  and  only  hap¬ 
pens  in  very  wet  Summers,  when  the  Ears  do  not  fill,  nor  the  Com 
well  ripen.  I  remember  a  Friend  of  mine  in  Berkjkire  told  me,  That 
after  the  great  Frolt  in  1708  had  killed  all  or  molt  of  his  Wheat  fown 
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in  Autumn,  he  ploughed  it  up,  and  lowed  it  again  in  March ;  which  fuc- 
cceded  lo  well,  and  produced  lb  great  an  Increafe,  that  the  Crop  of 
Wheat,  which  fold  the  following  Winter  for  Ten  Shillings  and  Twelve 
Shillings  a  Bulhel,  would  have  purchaled  the  Fee-Simple  of  the  Land. 

Setting  of  Wheat,  either  with  Sticks  or  other  Inftruments  contrived 
for  more  Expedition,  hath  always  a  faving  Advantage  attending  it ;  for 
little  more  than  a  Gallon  will  lerve  for  a  whole  Acre.  And  in  a  dear 
Year,  w  hen  Wheat  is  Ten  Shillings  a  Bulhel,  it  may  be  eafily  computed 
that  the  Farmer  faves  Seventeen  Shillings  and  Six-pence  in  his  Seed-Wheat 
for  every  Acre,  w'hichwrill  doubly  pay  for  the  fetting  it,  even  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  Way,  by  Boys  and  Girl£  at  Three  pence  a  Day.  In  Mr .Everard’s 
Computation,  each  Grain  lhould  be  fcwn  at  ten  Inches  diftance ;  becaule, 
if  the  Land  is  in  Heart,  it  w  ill  lpread  and  tiller  into  many  Stalks. 

Mr.  Houghton  tells  us  of  one  Grain  of  Wheat  that  had  eighty  Ears, 
w  hich  contained  above  4000  Grains ;  and  computes,  that  an  Acre  of 
Ground,  enriched  with  the  nicert  Husbandry,  may  produce  z6  Quarters 
of  Wheat.  But  he  doth  not  liippofe  that  all  Grounds  will  produce  alike, 
neither  had  he  Faith  enough  to  exped  to  lee  lo  great  and  good  Husbandry 
in  any  great  Quantity.  But  he  leemed  fatisfied  that  any  Land  may  be 
greatly  improved  ;  and  that  if  fuch  Things  can  be  done  in  a  little,  the 
like,  with  the  fame  Land  and  the  fame  Management,  may  by  parity  of 
Realon  be  done  at  large. 

It  hath  been  reckoned  very  good  Husbandry  in  Ibrne  Places,  to  take  a 
dry  Seafon  in  March  to  run  over  the  Wheat-Land  wdth  a  light  Harrow 
and  one  Horfe,  a  little  to  break  the  Clots,  and  to  nourifh  the  Roots  of 
the  Corn  with  frefh  Mould,  and  to  cover  what  the  Winds  and  Winter-Froll 
may  have  left  lomething  bare  ;  by  which  means  the  Corn  is  cblerved  to 
gather  and  lpread  the  better,  and  will  alfo  be  left  in  a  Condition  the  better 
to  admit  the  Scythe  at  the  Seafon  of  mowing  the  Stubble ;  which  is  the 
Practice  of  moll  Countries ;  that  being  reckoned  better  Covering  than 
Straw,  both  for  their  Ricks  of  Corn  and  their  Houfes. 

The  Time  of  weeding  Wheat  is  May,  or  the  Beginning  of  June ,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  eared ;  and  though  it  happen  to  be  never  fo  full  of  Thirties, 
$3c.  yet  you  lhould  carefully  weed  them  out  with  a  Hook  at  any  Charge  ; 
for  without  that  Charge  and  Pains  little  can  be  expeded,  and  with  it  you 
will  be  doubly  repayed.  There  is  as  much  Realon  to  be  careful  in  not 
beginning  to  weed  too  foon,  as  in  Haying  too  long:  For  an  early  Weed¬ 
ing  oft-times  requires  a  fecond ;  and  a  late  one,  without  great  Care,  doth 
much  harm,  by  means  of  treading  and  bruirtng  the  Stalks. 

Towards  Augujt,  the  Wheat  ripening  and  changing  Colour,  it  lhould 
be  carefully  lecured  from  Crow7s  and  Sparrowrs,  the  great  Enemies  and  Dc- 
vourers  of  it,  elpecially  near  Hedges.  Before  it  is  quite  or  perfedly  ripe 
and  hard,  lo  as  to  ihake  out  of  the  Ear,  it  lhould  be  reaped;  that  Method 
being  obferved  to  make  it  of  a  finer  Skin,  and  conlequently  more  mar¬ 
ketable:  And  it  will  quickly  harden  in  the  Sheaf  and  Stouk;  which  lhould 
generally  be  liirtercd  to  Hand  abroad  Ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight.  In  which 
time,  if  moderate  Rain  lhould  come,  it  will  only  plump  it,  and  two  or 
three  Days  of  dry  Weather  will  mend  it  again.  In  many  Places  I  have 
ieen  it  pradifed  with  very  good  Reafon  and  Advantage,  viz.  to  make  one 
or  two  Sheaves  larger  and  longer  than  ordinary,  which  are  dextroully 
applied  to  the  Top  of  the  Stouk,  opening  them  in  the  middle,  and  letting 
the  Ears  hang  dowmvards ;  by  wrhich  means  a  great  deal  of  Rain  (if  it 
lhould  happen)  will  be  Ihot  oft,  and  the  whole  be  kept  dry.  After 
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After  this,  it  is  either  carried  into  the  Barn,  and  there  laid  with  the 
Ears  inward,  or  (which  is  much  the  better,  the  more  improved,  and  mo¬ 
dern  Pradice)  it  is  laid  on  Stacks  or  large  round  Cocks  out  of  Doors, 
to  be  defended  with  Thatch  on  the  Top.  This  laft  Method,  though  va- 
rioufly  pradifed  in  different  Countries,  yet  is  now  by  all  univerfally  agreed 
to  be  the  belt,  both  for  keeping  the  Corn  dry,  and  preferving  it  from 
Vermin.  The  want  of  which  Knowledge  put  our  Forefathers  upon  cred- 
ing  thole  vaft  and  coftly  Barns,  now  fupported  and  repaired  at  great  Charge* 
and  are  in  many  Places  left:  as  (lately  and  empty  Spedacles  of  the  Indo¬ 
lence  or  Ignorance  of  former  Ages. 

However,  the  Cuftom  of  Houfing  the  Corn  in  (ome  Places  Bill  remains. 
For  in  Norfolk ,  and  the  Counties  adjacent,  they  take  this  following  Me¬ 
thod.  After  the  Barn  is  well  aired,  and  the  Flour  covered  with  clean 
Wheat- Straw  or  Bavins,  in  the  middle  of  every  Bay  is  placed  an  empty 
Hogfhead ;  and  the  But-ends  of  the  Sheaves  of  Corn,  whether  Wheat  or 
Barley,  are  laid  round  it ;  and  if  Oats,  unfbeafed  Barley  or  Peafe,  they 
are  trod  clofe  to  it,  until  the  Corn  reaches  the  Brim ;  and  then  the  Hogs¬ 
head  is  pulled  up  higher ;  and  fo  on  till  the  Barn  is  full,  that  juft  the 
Hogfhead  may  be  got  out,  which  leaves  a  Well  behind  it  to  the  very  Bot¬ 
tom,  called  a  W ell- Mow :  into  which  the  Moifture  and  Sweat  of  the 
Corn  gathers  fo  much,  that  whiift  it  is  heating,  no  one  can  endure  his 
Head  over  the  Hole;  and  if  aMoufe  fall  into  it,  it  will  fuffocate  it.  This 
Method  (they  fay)  preferves  the  Corn  tolerably  well,  efpecially  if  they 
obferve,  after  the  Moifture  is  gone,  to  make  the  Barn  as  clofe  as  poffible. 

Where  there  are  Barns  already  built  and  well  repaired,  this  Practice 
may  not  be  unadvifable.  But  without  queftion,  where  Choice  may  pre¬ 
vail,  (one  or  two  Bays  at  moft  being  fufficient  for  Thrafhing)  (etting  the 
Corn  abroad  in  a  well-fenced  Place,  is  much  better  than  houfing  it.  E- 
Ipecially  if  the  ftill  more  improved  Pradice  were  admitted,  viz.  to  make 
a  ftrong  framed  Hovel  fet  upon  either  Stone-Pofts  with  Caps,  or  wooden 
Pofts,  lined  about  in  the  middle  feven  or  eight  Inches  deep:  For  this  not 
only  eftedually  prevents  Mice  from  coming  at  the  Grain,  but  fecures  al(o 
the  Bottom  from  being  affeded  with  the  Damps  of  the  Earth. 

Wheat,  the  drier  it  is,  the  more  it  weighs:  And  aBuihel  of  dry  Wheat 
(if  it  be  good  and  found)  fhould  weigh  from  60  to  64  Pounds.  If  it  be 
any  way  damaged,  mixt  or  corrupted,  it  will  not  weigh  above  £4  or  56 
Pounds.  So  that  the  Goodnefs  ortBadnefs  of  Wheat  may  in  great  meafiire 
be  difcovered  by  its  Weight,  and  confequently  its  Value  alfo.  For  tho’  the 
Lightnels  of  a  Bufhel  of  Wheat  may  be  owing  to  its  being  mixt  with  Oats, 
or  other  Seed  lighter  than  it  felf,  and  yet  be  good  and  dry ;  yet  that  Mix¬ 
ture  fo  much  diminifhes  the  Quantity  of  good  Wheat,  and  confequently 
its  Value. 
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Of  Barley. 

DAR  LET  is  a  moll  necelfary  and  uieful  Grain,  tho’  too  often  made 
E*  to  minider  to  the  word  Purpofe  of  Intemperance.  For  iuch  is  the 
Profufenefs,  fuch  the  Ingratitude  of  the  corrupt  Part  of  Mankind,  that 
what  God  gives  as  a  Blefling  to  be  ufed  with  Moderation,  they  too  often 
prodigally  wade  in  Excels,  to  the  Abule  of  Reafon,  and  to  the  Violation 
of  the  Laws  of  God  and  Man. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  Difference  obferved  in  this  Grain.  The 
mod  remarkable  Sorts  are  four.  i.  The  Long-eared ;  mod  generally 
edeemed  for  all  Ules,  and  all  forts  of  Land.  2.  The  Sprat  or  FuLLnm 
Barley  ;  which,  for  rankLand  is  bed,  becaufe  it  doth  not  run  to  Straw,  as 
the  common  lort,  and  is  thought  to  yield  fomething  bettor,  tho’thcMalt- 
ders  do  not  like  it  lo  well.  3.  There  is  a  Hot-fpur  or  Rath  ripe  Barley, 
ulually  harveded  a  Fortnight  or  Three  Weeks  before  the  other,  and  de¬ 
lights  bed  in  fome  Sorts  of  hot  and  light  Land.  This  fort  of  Barley  hath 
been  fometimes  fown  and  returned  to  the  Barn  in  two  Months  Time,  and 
very  often  in  nine  or  ten  Weeks.  It  is  much  fown  in  Oxfordjhire  ;  but 
it  is  no  Native  of  that  Country,  but  fetch’d  from  Ratney  and  other 
Parts  of  Wiltjhire ;  where  the  Soil  is  of  lo  peculiar  a  Quality,  that 
whatever  other  Barley  is  fown  there,  yet  (as  the  Countrymen  oblerve)  it 
mod  commonly  turns  into  This.  In  the  Wejlern  Parts  of  Cornwall  they 
low  this  Sort  of  Barley  near  the  Sea,  which  they  carry  to  the  Mill  in  eight 
or  nine  Weeks  after  it  is  fown.  However,  what  comes  to  Oxfordjhire, 
comes  all  from  Ratney ;  but  it  is  not  lb  agreeable  to  the  Oxfordjhire  Soil, 
coming  immediately  from  thence,  as  when  it  hath  been  fown  elfewhcre 
twice  or  thrice:  After  which,  it  endures  not  above  three  or  four  Years, 
but  degenerates  again  into  common  Barley. 

Its  Conveniency  is  very  conftderable  in  wet  and  backward  Springs, 
lucceeded  by  cold  Summers,  when  many  other  Countries  loie  their  Sea- 
Ions,  and  fome  of  the  more  Northern  Ones  perhaps  their  Crops,  the  com¬ 
mon  Barley  never  coming  to  be  perfectly  ripe.  Whereas  this  may  be 
fown  at  the  latter  End  of  May ,  and  will  come  to  be  ripe  in  the  word 
of  Summers  ;  lo  that  it  is  generally  approved  of  by  all  forts  of  Hus¬ 
bandmen. 

Only  this  Caution  is  always  to  go  along  with  the  Pradfice  of  lowing 
it ;  that  the  Husbandman  be  not  too  hady  in  lowing  it  in  the  Spring : 
Becaule  as  it  ripens  a  Fortnight  fooner  than  the  other  Sorts  lown  at  the 
lame  Time,  it  will  tempt  the  Sparrows  and  other  Birds  to  lie  wholly  up¬ 
on  it,  to  the  Hazard  of  being  utterly  devoured.  I  once  obferved  two  or 
three  Ridges  of  this  Barley  fown  in  a  common  Field,  by  Way  of  Trial, 
in  March ,  with  the  other  Sorts ;  and  tho’  the  Crop  proved  excellent,  the 
Whole  wTas  entirely  dedroy’d,  the  Birds  being  very  eager  (after  great  Hun¬ 
ger)  of  catching  at  the  fird  Ripe  Corn. 

4.  There  is  a  fourth  Sort,  much  different  from  the  aforegoing :  In  the 
Northern  Parts  it  is  called  Big ,  or  Scotch  Barley,  having  a  lquare  Ear 
and  four  Rows  of  Corn,  as  the  other  Sorts  have  but  two.  The  Practice 
of  low  ing  Big  hath  for  many  Years  almod  univerfally  obtain’d  in  the  Bi- 
ihoprick  of  LJurbam,  Northumberland ,  and  the  more  Northern  Parts,  for 
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want  of  better  Knowledge.  For,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  general  Diflike 
and  Diftafte  which  Strangers  take  to  it  made  into  Drink,  on  the  Account 
of  its  purging  raking  Quality,  even  the  lame  that  Rye  hath  made  into 
Bread  ;  I  cannot  find  that  Big  anfivers  better  to  the  Bulhei  than  a  Crop 
of  Barley.  If  it  have  more  Grains  in  Number,  yet  that  Advantage  is 
more  than  counter-balanced  by  the  Leannefs  of  the  Corn,  and  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  its  Skin  ;  lo  that  the  Malt  made  of  it  cannot  be  expe&ed  to  give 
the  fame  Strength  to  Drink,  as  the  lame  Quantity  of  Barley  made  into 
Malt  will. 

There  are  two  Advantages  attending  this  Grain,  which  tempt  Farmers 
to  fow,  and  others  to  buy  and  ule  it ;  which  are  thele :  That  it  is  apt  to 
ripen  well  and  early  ;  and  hath  alio  the  fame  Quality  when  brew’d  into 
Drink,  that  it  is  fooneft  ready  for  Ule :  But  if  what  hath  been  above 
faid  be  but  well  confider’d,  it  will  quickly  grow  into  Diliile.  And  indeed, 
its  Reputation  of  late  is  very  much  funk ;  elpecially  fince  upon  Experi¬ 
ence  and  good  Management  it  is  found,  that  the  common  Barley  ripens 
very  well  moft  Summers,  and  yields  as  great  an  Increafe.  And  yet,  if 
there  were  any  danger  from  wet  and  cold  Summers,  the  Rath-ripe  Barley 
better  anfwers  that  Objedion,  and  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Maltlter. 

Barley  is  generally,  and  for  the  moft  part,  lown  after  a  Summer’s  Fal¬ 
lowing,  expeding  the  lame  Drefting  of  Land  that  Wheat  doth :  But  being 
a  tenderer  Grain,  and  more  impatient  of  levere  Cold  and  Froft,  the  Seed¬ 
time  for  Barley  is  in  the  Spring,  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Seed  and  Soil,  and  the  Temper  of  the  Sealon,  allowing  four  Bu- 
Ihels  to  the  Acre.  Late  Sowing  is  accounted  beft  for  a  light  Soil,  which 
is  apt  to  run  to  Weeds.  But  the  general  Rule  for  fowing  Barley  is  to  do 
it  whenever  the  Land  is  dry  and  fit  for  fowing,  be  it  never  fo  early,  when 
January  is  once  over ;  for  it  is  not  a  little  Froft  that  will  hurt  it.  I 
have  known  Barley  fown  the  Beginning  of  February ,  and  after  it  ap¬ 
peared  above-ground,  there  came  on  three  or  four  Days  hard  Frofts,  liich 
as  would  bear  a  Cart  to  go  over  it  without  making  Impreffion,  and  yet 
was  unhurt,  and  the  Crop  proved  exceeding  good. 

There  are  many  different  Ways  of  dilpofing  the  Land  for  Barley:  Some 
lay  the  Land  up  in  frnall  Ridges  all  the  Winter,  that  it  may  lie  the  drier, 
and  the  better  receive  the  Influence  of  the  Weather.  Then  in  March 
they  ljplit  the  Ridges,  and  if  they  are  full  of  Clots,  harrow  them ;  and 
after  that,  either  low  it  under  Furrow,  or  above;  for  both  Ways  have 
been  pradtiled  with  Succefs.  But  which  Way  loever  it  be  done,  ploughing 
and  fowing  lhould  be  done  both  in  one  Day,  for  the  Realon  already  ai- 
figned  ;  that  all  Seed  delights  to  be  thrown  into  frelh  Mould.  Some  make 
this  laft  ploughing  of  the  Land  for  Seed  to  be  athwart,  or  crols  the  finall 
Ridges,  which  is  thought  to  mix  the  Soil  much  better ;  and  then  they 
harrow  in  the  Seed,  leaving  the  Whole  flat ;  which  is  the  Method  for 
dry  Soils  and  late  Sowing. 

If  Barley  be  lown  after  Wheat,  (which  is  called  an  Etch  Crop,  and  is 
pradffed  in  many  Places  with  great  Succefs  ;)  as  foon  as  the  Time  of  fow¬ 
ing  Wheat  is  over,  plough  up  your  Wheat-Stubble  in  as  dry  a  Time  as  pofi 
fible,  and  lay  three  Ridges  to  one,  if  you  have  Dung  to  lay  on  it ;  if 
not,  plough  it  in  finall  Ridges  as  before  directed,  becaule  the  Land  will 
lie  the  drier,  and  the  Froft  will  mellow  it  the  better.  Or  if  there 
happen  an  early  Flarveft  and  dry  Weather,  and  that  your  Time  will  al¬ 
low  of  it,  it  will  be  ftill  a  greater  Improvement,  if  you  plough  the  Land 
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before  you  fow  the  Wheat,  juft  as  Harveft  is  in.  This  will  make  it 
half  as  good  as  a  Summer-Fallow.  But  all  Years  will  not  favour  the  do- 
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ing  it  this  Way. 

Great  Care  muft  be  taken  to  weed  Barley  ;  no  Grain  buffering  fo  much 
as  that  by  Thirties,  Docks,  &c.  The  Time  of  doing  it  is  in  "June ;  and 
if  then  it  appears  to  be  a  thin  Crop,  either  thro’  too  much  Wet,  want  of 
Seed,  or  any  other  Accident,  it  is  very  adviiable  to  rtrew  Pidgcon’s  Dung 
or  Malt-Duft  over  it,  by  which  Means  it  will  ftrangely  incrcafe  and  ga¬ 
ther  ;  but  this  Work  is  moft  properly  done  in  rainy  Weather. 

The  Husbandmen  commonly  account  their  Barley  ripe,  as  they  do  their 
Wheat,  when  it  hangs  its  Head,  and  the  Straw  hath  loft  its  Verdure.  If  it 
remain  full  of  Weeds  till  it  is  mow'd,  (as  the  South  Country  Falhion  is) 
it  muft  lie  on  the  Swarth  till  the  Weeds  are  well  wither’d  and  dry’d ; 
otherwife  it  will  be  apt  to  be  mufty,  and  lofe  its  Ufe  for  Malt.  But  in¬ 
deed  the  lazy  and  ftovenly  Cuftom  of  the  South  in  mowing  down  their 
Barley  with  a  Scythe,  is  by  no  means  to  be  imitated  or  encourag’d,  having 
many  Inconveniencies  attending  it;  as  it  lubjedbs  the  Corn  to  great  Warte 
in  gathering  it  together,  as  wrell  as  great  Trouble  in  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  it,  elpecially  in  windy  Weather.  Herein  therefore  the  neat  and 
frugal  Method  of  the  Farmers  in  the  North  is  highly  to  be  commended, 
never  buffering  the  Scythe  to  be  ubed  amongft  any  lorts  of  White  Corn;  but 
conrtantly  reap  all,  as  they  do  their  Wheat,  letting  it  up  in  Shocks  till  it 
is  dry  and  fit  to  carry  ;  which  is  then  done,  as  every  one  may  know. 
With  great  Eabe  and  Expedition.  The  Women  and  Children  are  bred  up 
to  this  Work,  and  fix  of  them  will  reap  an  Acre  of  Barley  or  Oats  in  a 
Day  ;  and  the  Charge  of  this  is  more  than  ovcr-balanc’d  by  what  is  la¬ 
ved,  and  the  Expedition  in  carrying  it. 

Ox. T  lot,  in  his  Hijlory  of  Stajfordjhire,  tells  us  of  a  Naked  Barley  or 
Wheat-Barley,  which,  tho’  its  Ear  is  fhaped  like  other  Grain  of  this 
Kind,  is  yet  like  Wheat,  without  any  Husk.  At  Rowley  it  is  called 
French  Barley ,  being  like  what  is  bold  under  that  Name :  It  is  a  Plant 
between  Wheat  and  Barley  in  Goodnefs  as  well  as  Form;  accordingly  it  is 
fown  to  be  uled  for  Bread  inftead  of  Wheat  in  a  Time  of  Scarcity  :  How¬ 
ever,  it  alfo  runs  to  Malt  as  w7ell  as  other  Barley,  and  makes  a  good  fort 
of  Drink  ;  and  likewife  increabes  in  lbme  Soils  twxnty  Fold. 

It  need  not  be  laid  how  very  ubeful  a  Plant  Barley  is  become  here  in 
England  both  to  King  and  Subjc<5t ;  for  of  it  is  made  Malt ,  which  pays 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable  Duties  to  the  Crown,  befides  the  Excile  on 
Beer,  Ale,  &c.  all  wrhich  together  make  a  vaft  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Revenue. 

As  to  the  phyfical  Ufes  of  both  Wheat  and  Barley,  it  may  be  oblerved, 
that  from  Wheat  itfelf  Medicines  are  made  againft  Tetters  :  For  being  laid 
on  an  Anvil,  and  upon  it  a  hot  Plate  of  Brafs  or  Iron,  a  Liquor  will  run 
from  it,  which  you  are  to  lay  hot  on  the  Tetter.  It  albo  makes  frnooth 
anyRoughnebs  of  the  Skin,  is  good  againft  Ulcers  of  theBobom;  and  the 
Bran  preffed  from  the  Water,  apply ’d  hot,  and  often  repeated,  eafes  the 
Pains  of  the  Pleurify. 

And  as  to  Barley,  the  Meal  of  it  made  into  a  Pultis  writh  Camomile 
Flowers  and  red  Robe  Leaves,  applied  warm  to  any  pained  Limb,  gives 
Relief.  Barley  is  a  great  Cooler,  and  Water  made  of  it  is  often  drank ; 
prepared  any  way  it  never  heats  the  Body,  and  it  is  good  in  many 
phyfical  Cafes. 
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Of  Rye. 


DTE  is  a  Grain  generally  known,  and  delights  in  a  dry  warm  Land, 
though  it  be  not  over-rich  ;  though  indeed  it  will  grow  in  moft  Sorts 
of  Land,  provided  it  be  loofe  and  well  tempered,  for  it  doth  not  require 
either  the  Richnefs  or  Labour  that  Wheat  doth ;  though  it  ought  to  be 
fown  in  Autumn  after  a  Summer’s  Fallow,  about  the  latter  End  of  Au- 
gujl,  or  the  Beginning  of  September ;  ftill  watching  for  a  dry  Time,  for 
Rain  loon  drowns  it.  It  is  of  very  quick  Growth  ;  loon  up  after  it  is 
lown,  looner  in  the  Ear,  and  fooner  ripe  than  any  other  Grain ;  which 
Property  often  tempts  the  Farmer,  in  luch  hard  Winters  as  prove  fatal  to 
Wheat,  to  fow  it  in  the  Spring,  which  many  times  turns  to  very  good 
Account. 

Two  Bulhels  of  Seed  are  commonly  allowed  to  an  Acre.  If  the  na¬ 
tural  Soil  be  a  barren  Sand  or  Gravel,  (which  yet  with  good  Husbandry 
and  every  other  Year’s  Fallowing  will  do)  it  is  belt  to  low  it  alone;  but 
if  it  have  any  degree  of  Mixture  with  heavier  Land,  it  is  belt  to  mix 
Wheat  and  Rye  together ;  only  the  Wheat  ought  to  be  lown  under 
Furrow,  and  the  Rye  above,  and  lo  harrowed  in.  It  flowers  long ;  and 
five  Weeks  after  the  Flowers  are  gone  it  will  be  ripe.  The  Ears,  when 
it  flowers,  will  be  upright ;  but  a  proper  Shower  carries  away  the  Red- 
nefs  ;  and  lo  being  pregnant  with  Seed,  it  then  hangs  down  its  Head. 
When  the  Straw  is  turned  yellow,  and  the  Corn  becomes  hard,  it  is  full 
ripe.  And  though  it  is  not  apt  to  lhed,  yet  if  it  is  weedy,  it  ought  to 
lye  on  the  Gavel  after  it  is  cut,  lome  time  before  it  is  bound  up  into 
Sheaves ;  otherwife  it  will  be  apt  to  give  in  the  Barn,  which  will  caufe  it 
not  to  thrafh  well  and  to  be  mufty. 

However,  as  it  is  a  Grain  that  will  grow  in  the  Ear  the  fooneft  of 
any,  it  mult  be  carefully  watched  and  defended  (as  above  in  the  Chapter 
of  Wheat)  from  too  much  Wet ;  and  you  ought  to  take  the  firft  Oppor¬ 
tunity  (after  it  is  dry)  to  carry  it  home,  and  put  it  out  of  danger. 

There  is  a  Pratftice  much  to  be  commended  and  encouraged ;  for  in 
fome  Places  they  fplit  the  Ridges  of  the  Wheat-Stubble,  and  fow  it 
with  Rye,  in  order  to  gain  Food  for  Sheep,  in  a  Time  when  they  moll 
want  it,  viz.  in  March  and  April ,  allowing  aBulhel  to  an  Acre;  which 
they  harrow  in,  and  feed  when  proper  till  May,  whereby  the  Land  will 
be  well  folded  and  dunged,  fo  as  to.  be  fit  for  a  Summer’s  Fallow.  But 
thefe  Methods  cannot  be  prablifed  in  common  Fields. 

Rye  is  efleemed  by  many  the  beft  Bread-Corn  next  Wheat ;  only  the 
Bread  made  of  it  is  black  and  heavy ;  and  the  Sweetnels  that  attends  it 
pleafes  fome,  and  difpleafes  others :  But  its  bell  Quality  is,  that  mixt  wTith 
Wheat  in  the  hot  and  dry  Weather,  it  keeps  the  Bread  tnoifl.  But  thole 
who  are  not  uled  to  it,  complain  they  are  frequently  griped  and  purged 
by  it. 

In  plentiful  Years,  inflead  of  Peafe  and  Beans,  it  is  given  to  Hogs 
with  great  Profit ;  for  after  it  is  ground,  and  made  into  a  fliff  Fade, 
the  Hog  will  eagerly  feed  upon  it,  and  will  be  fat  in  a  Ihort  Time, 
not  cloying  him  with  too  much  at  once,  and  never  letting  him 
want  Water,  Only  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  one  or  two 
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Bulhels  of  Beans  or  Peafe  iliould  be  given  him  at  lad  to  harden  his 
Fat. 

It  is  thought  an  excellent  way,  to  keep  this  Corn  good  and  fweet, 
to  let  it  lye  on  a  dry  Flour  with  the  Chad  after  it  is  thrafhed ;  for  that 
Moidure,*  which  would  otherwiie  go  into  the  Corn,  is  imbibed  into  the 
drier  Chaff ;  which,  in  a  proper  Seafon,  loon  becomes  dry  again,  or  the 
Grain  may  be  feparated  from  it  as  occafion  ferves,  and  fo  becomes  always 
fit  for  the  Mill. 

The  Price  of  this  Grain  ulually  keeps  equal  pace  at  Market  with  that 
of  Barley;  and  Wheat  is  mod  commonly  double  its  Value.  In  many  of 
the  Inland  Countries,  it  is  carried  mixt  with  Wheat,  as  it  grows,  to  the 
Market  ;  and  according  to  the  proportion  of  Wheat,  it  is  of  more  or  lefs 
Value.  And  this  is  commonly  called  Majlen . 


Of  Oats. 

f\ATS,  of  which  there  are  divers  Sorts,  (as  the  White ,  the  Black , 
^  the  Boland)  grow  in  all  Countries,  as  well  hot  as  cold,  and  are  of 
as  general  Ule  and  Edeem.  They  are  lown  with  us  in  England  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  and  March  ;  commonly  upon  an  Etch  Crop.  Some  think,  that 
the  Black  Oat  being  much  more  hardy  than  the  White,  will  well  furvive 
the  Winter,  if  not  over  fevere,  and  by  that  means  yield  a  vad  Increale. 
But  I  cannot  find,  that  the  Husbandman  is  often  willing  to  run  the  Ha¬ 
zard.  Black  Oats  delight  mod  in  Morals  and  Fenny  Ground ;  as 
alfo  rather  on  cold  moid  Land  than  on  dry ;  and  may  be  lown  fooner 
in  the  Spring  than  the  White,  becaufe  they  are  hardier  and  will  bear 
Wet  better. 

However,  the  White  Oat ,  being  better  for  mod  Ufes,  and  more  dat¬ 
able  to  the  generality  of  Soils,  is  mod  lown  and  fought  for  ;  efpecially 
the  large  White  Boland  Oat;  lo  called,  for  that  it  was  fird  brought 
from  Boland ,  and  is  dill  continued  to  be  brought  from  thence  occaho- 
nally  :  forafmuch  as  it  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  and  grow  lank,  after  four 
or  five  times  lowing.  The  Corn  is  very  large,  and  plump  almod  as 
Barley,  and  is  therefore  much  coveted  to  make  Oatmeal,  lb  very  ufeful 
to  the  many  Purpoles  of  Life.  This  Oat  yields  great  Increale  on  good 
Land  new  broken  up  ;  and  I  have  known  Ten  Quarters  Produd  from 
four  Bulhels  lown  on  an  Acre.  There  is  fome  difficulty  with  them  in  a 
wet  Harved,  being  very  apt  to  jhed  after  much  Rain,  when  they  are  full 
ripe.  But  yet  it  is  a  precious  Grain,  and  very  much  fought  after  of  late 
Years.  Bcfides  this. 

The  linallcr  Sort  of  White  Oat  is  very  profitable,  and  will  grow  very 
plentifully  on  luch  Lands,  where,  by  reafon  of  the  Cold,  no  other 
Grain  will  thrive.  In  fhort,  there  is  no  Ground  too  rich  nor  too  poor, 
too  hot  nor  too  cold,  for  them:  And  befide,  they  Ipeed  better  than 
other  Grain  in  Harved,  the  Straw  and  Husk  being  of  fo  dry  a  Na¬ 
ture,  that  though  they  arc  houled  wet,  provided  they  be  free  from 
Weeds,  they  will  not  heat  in  the  Mow,  nor  become  mouldy,  as  other 
Grain  ulually  doth. 
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All  Sorts  of  Oats,  though  (as  hath  been  laid)  they  will  grow  almoft 
any  where,  yet  give  the  belt  Increafe  from  new  broken  up  Ground  for 
three  or  four  Years,  according  to  the  Strength  of  the  Land.  For  want 
of  this  Knowledge,  I  obferve  many  Places  in  the  Biihoprick  of  ‘Durham, 
where  they  plough  up  the  green  Sward  which  they  intend  for  Oats,  and 
fo  continue  a  whole  Summer’s  Fallowing ;  lofing  the  Advantage  of  the 
Land  for  the  firft  Year,  under  a  falle  Notion  that  little  or  nothing  will 
grow  on  the  firft  Turf. 

But  this  I  apprehend  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  knowing  the 
Ufe  of  a  Roll.  Without  the  Benefit  of  which  indeed,  the  Hollownefs  of 
the  Soil  in  a  dry  Summer  will  lubjecft  the  Crop  to  the  hazard  of  coming 
to  nothing:  But  with  the  Advantage  of  a  Roll  eight  Foot  long,  and  twenty 
Inches  diameter,  drawn  by  one  Fiorle,  foon  after  the  Oats  peep  above 
Ground,  it  is  commonly  found  the  firft  and  fecond  Crop  are  the  beft. 
Accordingly  I  hope  to  fee  my  Countrymen  grow  rich,  by  deftroying 
the  whole  Train  of  Furzes  or  Whins ,  the  Diigrace  of  every  Farm,  and 
improving  the  Land  by  the  aforelaid  good  Husbandry.  But  for  the 
entire  deftrudtion  of  fuch  Weeds  and  Trumpery,  I  refer  them  to  a  pro¬ 
per  Place. 

The  Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre,  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
Strength  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil.  Four  Bufliels  is  lufticient  where  the 
Land  is  very  rich  and  mellow,  that  the  Seed  can  be  all  buried ;  other- 
wife  if  the  Land  is  poorilli,  fix  or  feven  Buihels  will  be  expected.  And 
as  loon  as  Februa?y  lets  in,  I  think  the  Husbandman  fhould  get  to  work, 
provided  the  Land  be  in  order,  and  the  Sealon  favour.  I  need  not  fay, 
if  the  Land  is  new  broke  up,  the  Ploughing  fhould  be  over  before  Febru¬ 
ary ',  that  it  may  receive  the  Benefit  of  Froft,  in  order  to  gain  Mould  to 
cover  the  Seed.  But  be  Lure  let  him  not  forget  the  Roll  when  the  Corn 
begins  to  look  green.  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that  a  Change  of 
Seed  is  very  neceftary,  though  the  Farmer  is  too  often  forgetful  of  what 
he  knows  to  be  right.  However,  this  is  a  Grain  that  is  all'o  taken  great 
Care  of  in  the  North,  as  it  ought,  being  bound  up  in  Sheaves,  as  Wheat 
in  Harveft. 

In  Staffordshire,  and  fo  on  to  the  moft  Northern  Parts,  is  a  fort  of 
red  or  naked  Oats,  that  are  much  made  ule  of  for  Oatmeal,  becaufe  the 
Kernel  thrafhes  out  of  the  Hull,  without  carrying  it  to  the  Mill  or 
drying  of  it :  But  it  is  by  no  means  io  good  as  the  White  Oat  duly 
ordered. 

In  Wales ,  moft  of  the  Bread  the  ordinary  People  eat  is  made  of 
Oats.  And  when  Corn  has  been  dear,  in  leveral  Places  about  London , 
the  Poor  have  made  their  Bread  with  three  parts  Oatmeal  and  one  part 
Barley.  And  indeed,  at  fuch  a  Time  Oats  are  the  chief  Suftenance 
of  the  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom.  The  Scots  ufe  Oats  in  a  great 
degree  in  their  Wars;  for  with  a  Bag  of  Oatmeal  and  a  Kettle,  they’ll 
fiiftain  themfelves  a  great  while.  And  indeed,  it  is  a  fit  Corn  for  that 
Country  ;  inafmuch  as  Oats  may  be  fown  and  mowed  while  the  Sun 
is  hot,  whilft  harder  Corn  requires  longer  Time,  and  a  kinder  Cli¬ 
mate. 

Oats  are  the  beft  and  wholefomeft  Grain  for  Horfes,  elpccially  if 
kept  lome  time;  for  before  they  have  had  a  Sweat  in  the  Mow,  or  be 
otherwile  thoroughly  dry,  they  are  too  laxative.  A  finall  plealant  Ale 
is  wont  to  be  made  of  Oats  made  into  Malt ;  of  which,  it  is  laid.  King 
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William  was  a  great  Admirer.  Water-Gruel  is  alfo  made  of  Oats ;  and 
Flummery ,  with  beaten  Oatmeal  ftcep’d  in  Water,  and  boiled  to  a  Jelly  ; 
and  in  Northumberland,  they  are  ftrangely  fond  of  what  they  call 
Crowdy ,  which  is  Oatmeal  mixt  with  the  Broth  and  Scum  of  the  Pot, 
like  Hafty-Pudding.  But,  de  Gujlibus  non  eft  difputandum. 

Of  B  eans,  Pease,  <fc. 

THcre  are  not  many  Sorts  of  Beans  ufually  fown  in  Fields ;  for  ’tis 
only  the  iinall  Horle-Bean  that  is  commonly  propagated  by  the 
Plough.  They  will  not  thrive  in  light  dry  Ground,  but  delight  chiefly 
in  a  ftifF  ftrong  moift  Clay.  But  the  belt  Method  for  their  Propagation 
and  Increafe,  hath  not  been  well  and  thoroughly  underftood  till  of  late 
Years.  Becaufe  as  they  love  molt  to  grow  in  Clay,  it  has  been  generally 
thought,  that  if  they  be  laid  deep  into  the  Ground,  they  would  be  bu¬ 
ried,  and  never  rife  again ;  whereas  Experience  fhews,  that  a  Bean  can¬ 
not  well  be  buried  too  deep,  provided  the  Soil  be  kept  loolc  at  the 
Top. 

I  remember,  it  was  the  Practice  of  my  Parifhioners  at  Telvertoft  in 
Northamptonshire,  for  feveral  Years  that  I  lived  amongft  them,  to  plough 
their  Land  in  the  Spring  three  or  four  Weeks  fometimes,  before  they  low¬ 
ed  their  Beans,  and  after  that  fowed  them  and  harrowed  them  in.  The 
EfFe6t  of  which  was,  that  not  one  Year  in  five  they  had  a  tolerable  Crop, 
and  fometimes  not  their  Seed  again:  Either  from  aWafte  of  the  Seed  by 
the  Fowls,  that  pick’d  up  all  which  happened  not  to  lie  deep;  or  if  the 
Seed  did  grow,  it  lay  fo  fhallow,  that  at  Midfummer,  when  they  were 
in  BlofTom,  for  want  of  'Depth  of  Earth  they  withered  away.  So  laying 
hold  of  this  Scripture-Expreffion,  I  ventured  to  argue  with  them  on  a 
better  Authority  than  I  otherwife  durft,  and  attempted  to  perliiade  them 
(for  my  own  Sake  as  well  as  theirs)  to  try  a  new  Method,  to  fow  the 
Beans  under-furrow,  ploughing  them  in  with  as  thin  a  Calf  as  poflible. 
Truly  it  was  difficult  to  perfuade  them  to  believe  the  Parlon  knew  that 
Matter  better  than  themfelves. 

However,  I  led  the  Way  my  felf,  and  perfuaded  fomc  few  others  to 
try  in  frnall  Quantities  to  low  and  plough  very  early,  even  the  latter  End 
of  January  and  the  Beginning  of  February.  And  the  Succels  we  had 
that  Year,  loon  perliiaded  more  to  follow  the  next ;  till  at  laft,  before  I 
left  them,  I  think  there  was  hardly  one  Land  of  Beans  harrowed  in ; 
and  the  whole  Field  one  Year  was  lowed  under -furrow  before  the  End 
of  February. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  relating  this,  becaule  I  think  there 
is  a  Strels  to  be  laid  upon  the  Juftnels  of  the  Practice.  And  yet  I  Ihould 
have  laid,  that  the  Soil  there  is  as  rank  and  ftifF  a  Clay  as  can  pofiibly 
be  met  with.  For  after  the  Method  became  familiar  and  well  underftood, 
the  Difficulty  of  letting  out  the  Priloners,  the  Seed ,  thro’  the  ftifT  Clay, 
was  loon  overcome,  by  harrowing  the  Surface  after  a  Shower,  as  the  Beans 
began  to  peep.  It  may  now  eafily  be  perceived  that  this  Practice  not 
only  fecures  all  or  molt  of  the  Seeds  from  the  Fowls,  but  gives  Depth 
of  Earth,  when  they  molt  want  it,  at  Midfummer . 
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In  fhort,  neither  Beans  nor  Pcafe  fhould  be  any  other  way  Town  but 
under-furrow ,  let  the  Land  be  what  it  will ;  for  if  ftrong  and  ftiffLand 
will  be  made  tradable,  the  Argument  will  hold  much  better  in  a  mixt 
Soil ;  and  as  for  Peafe,  they  are  generally  fown  in  lighter  Ground,  and 
there  there  can  be  no  danger  of  being  buried.  It  ought  however  to  be 
remarked,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Care  and  Art  to  be  ufed  by  the 
Ploughman  ;  that  he  take  heed  not  to  go  too  deep,  and  to  lay  his  Calf 
or  Turf  not  edgeways,  but  flat ,  that  the  Beans  may  be  covered  dole 
With  Mould ;  for  otherwile,  if  the  Beans  lie  in  a  hollow  Place  they  will 
grow  and  fpend  themfelves  with  vain  Endeavours  to  get  thro’,  but  cannot 
penetrate  for  want  of  fome  Hold  and  Entrance  to  dired  their  Motion. 

There  is  no  Grain  that  requires  more  Skill  in  the  Management  of  its 
Propagation,  nor  turns  to  greater  Profit  to  the  Husbandman,  than  the 
Bean.  Some  think  it  rather  enriches  than  weakens  the  Land,  altho’  it 
throwrs  out  great  Produdions ;  however,  it  doth  lels  Harm  than  the 
white  Corn,  and  tends  to  mellow  and  lighten  the  Land,  and  lays  it  up 
dry  in  Ridges  fit  for  the  next  Summer-Fallow, 

The  common  Quantity  of  Seed  for  an  Acre  is  Three  Bufhels,  and  the 
ufiial  Produd  is  Twenty:  However,  if  the  Berkjbire  Way  were  but  fol¬ 
lowed  and  pradifed,  much  lels  Seed  would  do,  and  a  better  Increafe 
might  be  expeded ;  for  there  they  think  it  worth  their  while  to  Set  the 
Beans  in  Rows  crofs  the  Ridges  with  Sticks  and  Lines  about  half  a  Yard 
afitnder,  by  which  means  they  can  go  between  the  Rows  with  a  Hough 
in  June  to  deftroy  the  Weeds;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  hill  up  the  Beans 
With  frelh  Mould,  which  fealonably  defends  them  from  the  Drought, 
which  is  their  dangerous  Enemy.  The  Charge  of  this  is  thought  to  be 
doubly  repaid  in  the  Seed  which  is  faved,  (oneBufhel  in  this  way  lowing  an 
Acre)  and  in  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Crop.  Sometimes  they  latisfy  themfelves 
to  make  Furrows  with  a  Hough  in  ftrait  Lines  and  at  equal  Diftances, 
which  is  fomething  more  expeditious  (like  the  Way  of  lowing  Garden- 
Beans)  and  anfwers  very  well.  I  tried  this  Method  myfelf  at  Telvertoft , 
and  fucceedcd  pretty  well :  But  that  being  fitch  very  ftrong  Land,  the 
very  Treading  at  the  time  of  Setting  the  Beans  fo  harden’d  the  Land,  that 
when  the  dry  Weather  came  on,  there  foon  appeared  great  Chafins  and 
Cracks,  which  let  in  the  Drought  and  did  fome  Harm ;  but  in  any  fort 
of  mixt  Soil,  I  never  faw  any  Inconvenience  that  Way,  and  the  Crop 
very  feldom  failed. 

There  is  no  Grain  yields  a  greater  Increafe  than  this,  if  it  is  rightly 
cultivated:  But  for  this  purpofe,  as  a  Change  of  Seed  is  in  all  Cafes  pro¬ 
per  and  advifable,  fo  here  it  is  extremely  necejfary ;  having  by  long  Ex¬ 
perience  obferved,  that  a  Change  from  a  lighter  Soil  to  a  flronger,  and 
from  a  ftrong  to  a  lighter,  always  has  an  extraordinary  EfFed:,  and  the 
contrary  Negled:  is  manifeftly  rewarded  with  Lofs. 

But  to  fhew  the  prolifick  Nature  and  Virtue  of  the  Earth  rightly  cul¬ 
tivated  and  improved,  and  what  Increafe  may  be  expedred  from  her 
Bounty,  the  following  Account  and  Relation  from  a  Friend  of  mine  in 
Berkjbire  may  be  depended  upon  for  Truth.  From  one  fingle  Horfe- 
Bean,  producing  only  one  fingle  Stalk,  Ninety  Six  Pods  or  Kids,  con¬ 
taining  in  all  Two  Hundred  Thirty  Two  Beans.  The  next  Years  Produd: 
from  thence,  carefully  fet  and  feparated  from  all  others,  was  Three  Gal¬ 
lons  of  Beans:  Which  Three  Gallons  the  next  Year  afforded  no  lefs  than 
Seven  Bufiiels  and  a  half.  From  thence,  the  following  Year  there  was 
1  an 
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an  Incrcafc  of  Seventeen  Quarters  and  1  wo  Buihels  ot  clean  Beans,  be- 
Tides  what  is  called  Offal  and  Wade  ;  all  within  the  Compals  of  Four 
Years  from  one  fingle  Bean. 

Some  think  it  proper  to  fow  Peafe  amongft  the  Beans ,  becaufe  the  lat¬ 
ter  uphold  the  former :  And  the  Method  might  be  proper  enough,  were 
it  not  that  poor  People  are  greedy  in  dealing  and  gathering  the  Green 
Peafe,  whereby  more  hurt  is  done  by  their  Feet  than  their  Hands;  lb 
that  1  have  always  found  it  mod  advilable  to  low  clean  Beans  where  the 
Land  is  any  thing  drong,  and  to  reierve  the  Peafe  for  the  lighter  Soils 
by  themfelves. 

There  arc  different  ways  of  gathering  and  harveding  Beans  when  ripe. 
Some  get  Bottles  of  the  Peafe-Straw,  from  whence  they  make  Bands  and 
tie  them  up  in  Bundles,  letting  them  endways  one  againd  another  to  dry. 
Others  content  themfelves  to  mow  them  down,  letting  them  lie  to  wi¬ 
ther  a  Week  or  Ten  Days,  and  then  put  them  into  little  Cocks  till  they 
are  ready  for  the  Cart. 

cPeaJe  are  of  feveral  forts,  Green ,  White  and  Grey.  But  all  of  them 
require  a  lighter  Soil  than  Beans:  Only  the  common  Grey  Field-cPea 
will  do  rather  bed  in  a  diffilh  Soil.  'The  common  White  Pea  loves  a 
mellow  Soil,  and  will  yield  great  Increafe,  if  differed  to  grow  to  be  ripe. 
But  however  it  is,  the  Poor  and  common  People  are  very  apt  to  think 
their  Right  takes  place  before  the  Owner,  and  they  take  Poffeflion  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  which  difeourages  many  Farmers  from  bedowing  Charge  and 
Labour  on  them. 

But  the  Blue  Pea  of  all  others  yields  the  greated  Increafe,  and  is  ule- 
ful  for  mod  Purpofcs  both  green  and  ripe.  It  is  fomething  tender  and 
impatient  of  a  Frod,  therefore  it  is  not  advilable  to  fow  them  till  the 
Middle  of  April.  All  the  feveral  Sorts,  if  lowed  without  Beans  by 
themfelves,  are  commonly  reaped  fometimes  with  two  Hooks,  and  lome- 
times  with  one  tied  to  the  End  of  a  Stick,  letting  them  lie  in  linall  Heaps 
as  they  arc  reap’d,  till  they  find  they  hawm  and  the  Cod  dry.  Only 
they  fhould  be  turned  and  railed  from  the  Ground  as  much  and  as  oft  as 
polfible,  that  lying  hollow  the  Wind  may  dry  them,  elpecially  after  Rain. 
The  common  Allowance  of  Seed  is  two  Buihels  to  an  Acre. 

If  the  Land  wants  to  be  enriched,  there  is  no  better,  cheaper  and 
more  cettain  Method  of  doing  it,  than  by  ploughing  in  any  of  the  feve¬ 
ral  forts  of  Peale  at  Midfummer,  juft  as  they  are  in  full  Blolfom.  Their 
Juice  and  Vigour  at  that  Time  afford  an  uncommon  Fertility  to  the  Land, 
and  admirably  difpofe  it  for  Wheat  afterwards  ;  which  fhould  naturally  lead 
the  Farmer  to  low  Peafe  upon  his  Fallows  in  Spring.  But  1  ihall  have 
occafion  to  repeat  this  Advice  prelently. 

V etches  or  Fetches ,  by  fome  called  alio  Chick-Peafe ,  are  a  very  uleful 
Grain  for  Horles,  Hogs,  or  Poultry,  and  will  grow  upon  almoft  any 
Soil  that  is  not  over  flrong  and  heavy.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  them. 
Red ,  Black  and  White  ;  but  the  molt  remarkable  Difference  is  found  in 
two  of  the  Sorts  called  the  Winter  and  the  Summer  Fetch :  The  one  abi¬ 
ding  the  Extremity  of  the  Winter,  and  the  other  not  to  be  fown  till  the 
Spring.  Both  forts  are  reckon’d  to  be  great  Improvers  of  Land,  efpcci- 
ally  if  ufed  the  two  following  Ways,  (i.)  Either  by  eating  them  on  the 
Ground  with  Horfes  at  Midfummer ;  confining  the  Horles  by  fliort  Ropes 
to  finall  Quantities  at  a  time,  that  they  may  not  be  forfeited  with  too 
much  of  this  hot  and  ftrong  Food  at  once,  and  that  the  Land  may  be 
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manured  by  the  Dung.  Or  (x)  by  ploughing  them  in,  (as  before  di¬ 
rected  for  Peafe)  at  the  Time  of  their  Blooming  about  Midfummer,  as 
the  Sealon  will  permit.  The  Succefs  which  I  have  known  from  this 
Practice  is  almoft  incredible ;  and  I  have  from  Obfervation  found  no 
Difficulty  to  believe,  that  Land  thus  managed  once  in  Three  or  Four 
Years  will  eafily  regain  its  own  Strength  with  little  other  Manure  or 
Help,  except  proper  and  fealonable  Tillage. 

Lentils  and  Tares  are  alfo  fown  in  many  Places,  where  the  Soil  is  but 
weak ;  becaufe  in  better ,  they  would  run  too  much  to  Straw  and  rot  on 
the  Ground.  A  Buffiel  will  low  an  Acre,  and  the  Increafe  is  great ;  the 
Straw,  if  got  well  and  dry,  is  as  good  as  Hay  for  Cows  and  Horles. 
But  eaten  together  as  they  grew,  they  give  great  Proof  to  Cattle,  elpe- 
cially  thofe  that  are  young.  Thele  fmall  Seeds  are  mightily  admired  by 
Pidgeons,  becaufe  they  are  a  hot  Food:  And  indeed  they  ffiould  never 
be  wanted  where  there  is  a  Dove-houfe.  They  need  but  one  ploughing, 
and  want  little  other  Manure,  but  ploughing  in  of  the  laft  Stubble  ;  be¬ 
caufe,  like  the  aforementioned  Pulles,  they  enrich  the  Land  themielves. 
Some,  who  dare  not  trull  Peale  with  the  common  People’s  Honclly,  fow 
thele  fmall  Pulles  with  their  Beans,  harrowing  them  in  at  the  Top,  after 
the  other  are  fown  under-furrow  ;  which  may  be  a  very  good  Way,  be* 
caufe  they  are  eafily  parted  with  a  Riddle. 

Of  Corn-Granaries, 


T  T  is  no  ffiiall  Advantage  to  the  Publick,  to  the  Husbandman,  and  to 

the  Poor,  to  lupply  the  Wants  and  DefeCts  of  fcarce  Years,  by  lay¬ 
ing  up  and  prelerving  of  all  lorts  of  Grain  when  it  is  cheap  and  good. 
For  in  a  Time  of  Dearth  and  Scarcity,  the  Farmer  hath  little  to  fell  to 
advance  his  Stock,  or  to  pay  his  Rent ;  and  the  Buyers  are  often  fur- 
nilhed  with  bad  Corn  from  Foreign  Parts,  or  from  luch  as  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  Ways  of  prelerving  it.  Therefore  the  Farmer  had  need  be 
provident,  and  look  about  him  to  guard  againlt  Want ;  and  in  lome  of  the 
Years  of  moll  Plenty,  to  make  ule  of  lome  of  the  following  Ways  of 
making  of  Corn-Granaries  for  Boring  it  up ;  led  to  it  by  thele  two  forci¬ 
ble  Reafons :  That  in  dry  Years,  when  it  is  always  bell  for  keeping,  he 
is  lure  to  buy  cheap ;  and  in  wet  ones,  when  keeping  it  is  dangerous,  he 
may  be  almoft  certain  to  fell  dear. 

I  have  already  taken  Notice  of  lome  of  the  bell  Methods  for  preler¬ 
ving  Corn  abroad  in  Stacks  or  Hovels  let  upon  Stone  or  Wooden  Polls 
with  Caps  over  them,  to  prevent  Mice  getting  into  them :  And  by  this 
means  I  have  my  felf  prelerved  confiderable  Quantities  of  Wheat  un- 
threihed  for  Three  or  Four  Years  together;  and  have  fo  far  experienced 
the  Advantage  of  it,  that  at  the  End  of  that  Term  I  fold  lome  for  Eight 
Shillings,  lome  for  Nine,  and  forne  for  Ten  Shillings  the  Buffiel;  and  yet 
I  fold  Wheat  of  the  fime  Years  Growth,  when  I  firll  laid  it  up,  for  Two 
Shillings  the  Buffiel,  and  equally  good. 

But  becaufe  there  is  an  unavoidable  Inconvenience  attends  this  Method 
of  keeping  Grain  in  the  Straw  ;  that  the  Farmer  will  want  his  Straw  and 
Chaff  for  his  Cattel  to  make  Dung  with:  Therefore  feveral  Ways  have 
been  invented  to  prelerye  Corn  after  it  is  threffied,  and  likewife  alter  it 
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is  cleaned  and  well  drcls’d.  To  keep  it  in  the  Chaff' before  it  is  win¬ 
nowed  is  leaft  difficult,  and  therefore  often  pradiled  by  thofe  who  have 
not  better  Conveniences,  contenting  themlelves  to  lay  it  in  Chambers  or 
Lofts,  and  lb  drefs  it  as  they  want  it.  Others,  to  remove  the  Tempta-  ' 
tion  of  ufing  it  before  dear  Years  come,  threlh  out  the  greateft  Part  of 
their  Stock  "  in  March ,  leaving  only  one  Hovel  wherein  to  llore  the 
whole  threlhed  Corn  with  the  Chaff ;  laying  it.  a  Foot  thick  in  five  or 
fix  Layers ,  and  betwixt  each  Layer  dilpole  two  Rows  of  Sheaves  ; 
and  after  this  lecure  the  Whole  by  good  and  liifficient  Thatch.  In  this 
way  it  will  keep  many  Years  found  and  good,  if  it  be  guarded  from  Ac¬ 
cidents. 

But  becaulc  it  may  be  thought  there  is  fome  Danger,  as  well  as  Trou¬ 
ble,  in  this  Method  ;  molt  of  the  Farmers  in  Berkjhire ,  and  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  Counties,  who  have  every  Year  near  One  Hundred  Quar¬ 
ters  of  Wheat,  and  double  the  Quantity  of  Oats,  think  it  worth  their 
while,  once  for  all,  to  build  a  Corn-Granary  for  that  and  only  that  Pur- 
pofe,  with  Divifions  in  it  for  feveral  Grains.  Some  are  made  with  Cham¬ 
bers  one  over  another,  that  the  Corn  may  be  let  gradually  thro’  a  little 
Hole  from  one  Chamber  to  another  till  it  comes  to  the  Bottom,  and  then 
is  carried  up  again  as  Neceffity  requires.  Others  make  a  finglc  long  Room 
made  with  Stone  or  Brick  well  laid  in  Lime,  and  plaiffercd  within  with 
a  thick  Coat  of  Lime,  Hair,  and  beaten  Glals,  or  the  Duff  from  the 
Smith’s  Anvil :  Thele,  well  incorporated  and  harden’d,  hinders  the  Mice 
and  Rats  from  penetrating.  And  once  in  two  or  three  Weeks  they  throw 
the  Com  from  one  End  of  the  Room  to  the  other,  keeping  Windows 
open  fometimes  to  the  North  and  Eaji ;  but  by  no  means  fuffering  the 
South  Air  to  come  in.  But  ff ill  as  thefe  are  liibjcd  to  great  Damps  and 
Sweatings,  and  becaufe  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  be  lecure  in  this  Way 
from  the  Danger  and  Damage  of  Rats  and  Mice, 

The  lateft,  beft,  and  now  mod  approved  Pradice,  in  rhofc  Countries 
where  they  have  the  greateff  Quantities,  and  from  whence  there  arc  greateft 
Demands  by  means  of  navigable  Rivers,  is  to  build  their  Granaries  on 
Stone-Pofts  about  two  Foot  high  from  the  Ground,  with  Caps,  (as  before 
direded  for  making  Hovels  for  Corn)  multiplying  the  Ports  according  to 
the  Length  and  Bignels  of  the  Building  defired.  Some  arc  built  with 
Brick  and  Timber  together  ;  others  only  with  Timber  and  Boards ;  as 
judging  luch  will  be  leaft  liibjed  to  Dampnels  and  Moifturc,  and,  which 
is  ftill  a  greater  Advantage,  will  admit  the  Air  and  Wind  thro’  the  Crevi¬ 
ces  of  the  Wood  and  Boards,  berter  than  if  it  was  entirely  doled  with 
Brick-Work. 

Such  fort  of  Buildings  as  thele  fet  upon  Stone-Pofts,  are  found  to  be 
extremely  beneficial  and  ufeful,  and  may  eafily  be  made  to  contain  two 
or  three  hundred  Quarters  of  Grain,  with  Room  enough  alio  to  keep  the 
Corn  feafonably  removed  and  ftirred :  And  they  are  cffcdually  lccured 
from  Mice,  provided  Care  be  taken  not  to  lay  any  thing  under ,  nor  let 
any  thing  againft  the  Building,  that  may  give  them  a  Paffage :  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Stairs,  by  which  Servants  go  up  and  down,  are  made  move- 
able,  and  Ihould  be  moved  as  Occafion  lerves. 

All  Places  let  apart  for  the  keeping  of  Grain  Ihould  be  as  free  from 
Moifturc  and  Dampnels  as  poffiblc,  and  as  far  from  Stables  of  Horles 
Oxen  or  Swine  as  may  be ;  inalfnuch  as  all  ftrong  Smells  attrad  Moi- 
fture,  and  give  a  mufty  Tafte  to  Grain.  Some  prelcribc  the  having  the 
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Walls  and  Floors  to  be  walhed  with  Vinegar,  or  a  Decodtion  of  bitter 
Herbs  and  Drugs;  as.  Leaves  of  Wormwood,  Southernwood,  Wild  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  the  Pulp  or  Seeds  of  Coloquintida,  Beaft-Galls,  &c.  And  doubt- 
lels,  no  Worms,  Vermin  or  Weevels  can  bite  or  touch  the  Com  where 
thele  are  ufed.  But  they  who  will  not  be  at  this  Pains,  may  lay  lome 
Wormwood  well  dried  underneath,  above  and  upon  their  Corn-Heaps  ;  or 
elle  let  them  anoint  their  Walls  and  Floors  with  Oil-Olive  or  Sheep’s 
Urine.  To  powder  the  Floor  under  the  Corn  with  green  Oak- Allies,  is 
the  prefent  killing  of  all  Mites.  And  to  keep  Grain  from  heating  or  chaf¬ 
fing,  befides  the  afore-mention’d  Removings,  let  there  be  laid  under  every 
ten  Bulhels  of  Corn  one  Bulhel  of  Millet ;  or  if  it  be  mingled  therewith, 
it  is  eafily  feparated  with  a  Sieve.  But  if  it  happen,  that  by  the  Moifture 
of  the  Weather,  or  Negledl  of  turning,  any  Grain  prove  mufty,  Ipread  it 
thin  on  a  Cloth,  and  let  it  lie  out  all  Night  in  the  Dew ;  and  after  it  is 
dry’d  well  next  Day  in  the  Sun,  it  will  return  to  its  Sweetnels. 

But  becaule  there  are  leveral  other  Things,  befides  the  aforegoing  forts 
of  Corn  and  Grain,  made  ufe  of  and  Town  in  the  Way  of  Husbandry,  and 
propagated  in  the  Fields  by  the  Plough  ;  to  make  this  Work  as  compleat 
and  as  generally  ufeful  as  may  be,  I  fhall  not  forget  to  take  Notice 
of  them  in  this  Place,  and  to  explain  their  Nature,  and  the  Method 
of  Cultivation. 


Of  H  emp  and  Flax. 

T  JE  M T  mull  be  Ibwn  in  fat  and  well-dunged  Grounds,  and  watered 
with  fome  little  Brook ;  or  elfe  in  fat  and  moift  Places,  where  much 
Labour  and  Ploughing  hath  been  bellowed ;  for  the  fatter  the  Ground  is, 
the  rhicker'  will  the  Bark  or  Pilling  be.  It  mull  be  fown  in  March  or 
April,  and  gather’d  when  the  Seed  is  ripe,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the 
Sun,  Wind  or  Smoak  ;  and  then  laid  in  lome  Water  to  be  watered,  that  fo 
the  Pilling  may  more  eaiTly  depart  from  the  Stalks,  afterwards  to  be  ufed 
in  making  of  Ropes  and  Cloth. 

Mr.  Worhdge,  in  his  Syjlema  Agriculture ,  lays,  Hemp  delights  in  the 
belt  Land,  warm  and  fandy,  or  a  little  gravelly,  lb  it  be  rich  and  of  a 
deep  Soil :  Cold  Clay,  wet  and  moorilh,  is  not  good ;  the  bell  Seed  is 
the  brightell,  that  which  will  retain  its  Colour  and  Subltance  in  rubbing ; 
three  Bulhels  will  low  an  Acre,  but  the  richer  the  Land,  the  thicker  it 
mull  be  lown.  From  the  Beginning  to  the  End  of  April  is  the  Time  of 
fowing  ;  according  as  the  Spring  falls  out,  earlier  or  later.  It  mull  be  care¬ 
fully  preferv’d  from  Birds,  which  will  otherwife  dellroy  many  of  the  Seeds ; 
for  which  Purpole  fome  fcatter  a  thin  Covering  of  light  Straw. 

The  Seafon  for  gathering  of  Hemp  is  firll  about  Lammas ,  when  a  good 
Part  of  it  will  be  ripe ;  that  is,  the  lighter  Summer  Hemp  that  bears  no 
Seed,  and  is  called  the  Timble  Hemp,  and  the  Stalk  grows  white ;  and 
when  it  is  ripe,  it  is  molt  eafily  difcernible ;  which  is  about  that  Sealon  to 
be  pulled  forth  and  dried  and  laid  up  for  Ule.  You  mult  be  cautious  ol 
breaking  what  you  leave,  left  you  lpoil  it:  You  are  to  let  the  other  grow 
till  the  Seed  be  ripe,  which  will  be  about  Michaelmas,  or  before ;  and 
this  is  ufually  called  the  Karle  Hemp.  When  you  have  gathered  and 

and  bound  it  in  Bundles,  of  a  Yard  Compafs,  you  mull  Hack  it  up,  or 
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houfe  it,  till  you  thrcfh  out  the  Seed.  An  Acre  of  Hemp  may  be  worth 
unwrought  from  yl.  to  8  1.  if  wrought,  iol.  ial.  or  more.  It  is  a  great 
Succour  to  the  Poor ;  the  Hemp-Harveft  coming  after  other  Harveds, 
and  in  the  Winter-Seafon,  it  affords  Employment  to  fuch  as  arc  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  better. 

Another  Author  gives  ffill  a  more  particular  Account  of  Hemp,  and 
fays,  the  fitted:  Soil  for  it  is  a  rich  mingled  Earth  of  Clay  and  Sand,  or 
Clay  and  Gravel  well  tempered  ;  and  the  bell  ferves  bell  for  the  Pur- 
pole,  for  the  fimpleClay  or  Sand  are  nothing  lb  good:  This  bell  is  called 
Red  Hazel  Ground,  being  well  ordered  and  manured  ;  and  of  this,  a 
principal  Place  to  low  Hemp  on,  is  in  old  Stack-Yards,  or  Places  wherein 
Winter  Sheep  and  Cattle  arc  wont  to  lie.  Some  will  preferve  the  Ends 
of  Corn-Lands  which  butt  upon  Grafs,  to  low  Hemp  or  Flax  on. 

Now  for  the  Tillage  or  ordering  of  the  Ground,  it  mud  be  at  lead 
thrice  broke  up,  except  it  be  fome  very  mellow  and  light  Mould,  as 
Stack-Yards,  and  ulual  Hemp-Yards  be ;  and  there  twice  is  lufficient, 
viz.  about  the  latter  End  of  February ,  and  in  April ,  when  you  may  low 
it  reafonably  thick  with  found  and  pcrfedl  Seed :  You  mud  lay  it  lhallow 
in  the  Earth,  and  cover  it  clofe  and  light,  and  with  lo  fine  a  Mould  as  you 
can  poffibly  break  with  your  Harrows  or  clotting  Beetles ;  and  till  it 
appears  above-ground,  you  mud  carefully  defend  it,  elpecially  an  Hour 
or  two  before  the  Sun  rifes  and  fets,  from  Birds  and  Vermin. 

You  need  not  weed  it;  for  it  is  fwift  of  Growth,  rough  and  venomous 
to  any  thing  that  grows  under  it.  When  ripe,  it  mud  be  pulled  up  by 
the  Roots ;  and  the  Time  is,  when  the  Leaves  fall  downward,  or  turn 
yellow  on  the  Tops;  and  this  for  the  mod  part  will  be  in  July ,  if  it  be 
for  Cloth :  But  for  Seed,  you  mud  let  the  principal  Buns  dand  till  the 
latter  End  of  Augufl,  and  fometimes  to  Mid-September ;  and  then  the 
Seed  being  turned  brown  and  hard,  you  may  gather  it ;  for  if  it  dand 
longer,  it  will  filed  luddenly. 

As  foon  as  you  have  pulled  it,  lay  it  flat  and  thin  upon  the  Ground  for 
a  Night  and  Day  at  the  mod ;  and  then,  as  Houfewives  call  it,  tie  it  up 
in  Baites,  and  let  them  upright  till  you  can  conveniently  carry  them  to 
the  Water;  which  fiiould  be  done  as  lpecdily  as  may  be.  When  wailicd 
and  dried,  it  is  to  be  broke,  and  beat  on  Blocks,  &c. 

Flax  is  to  be  managed  much  like  Hemp,  except  as  follows:  For  it  be¬ 
ing  more  tender  than  Hemp,  you  mud  weed  and  trim  it,  till  it  gets  above 
all  the  Weeds,  and  then  it  will  fiiift  for  itfelf.  Flax  needs  to  lie  in  the 
Water  lefs  than  Hemp.  Whereas  Hemp  may  be  carried  to  the  Water 
within  a  Night  or  two  after  Pulling ;  Flax  mud  be  reared  up,  dried  and 
withered  a  Week  or  more  to  ripen  the  Seed :  This  done,  you  mud  take 
Ripple-Combs,  and  ripple  the  Flax  over;  which  is  the  beating  or  breaking 
from  the  Stalk  the  round  Bells  or  Bobs  that  contain  the  Seed;  which  you 
mud  preferve  in  fome  dry  Vedel  or  Place  till  Spring,  and  then  beat  or 
thrcfh  it  for  Ufe ;  and  when  your  Flax  is  rippled ,  you  mud  fend  it  to 
the  Water. 

Flax,  which  ripens  a  little  after  the  Hemp,  you  {hall  pull  as  foon  as 
the  Seeds  turn  brown,  and  bend  the  Head  to  the  Earthward ;  for  it  will 
afterwards  ripen  of  itfelf.  The  Seed  of  Hemp  is  a  propei  Food  for  Birds; 
and  it  will  make  Poultry  lay  Eggs  often  in  the  Winter ;  Some  with  the 
Coals  ot  the  thickcft  Roots  of  Hemp-feed  make  Gunpowder. 
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Before  I  leave  this  Head,  it  ihould  be  taken  Notice  of,  that  Flax  grows 
and  thrives  exceedingly  in  new  broken  up  Ground  that  is  rich  and  mel¬ 
low  ;  and  there  it  is  commonly  fown  for  a  full  Crop.  There  is  only  one 
Inconvenience  which  fometimes  attends  it  in  liich  Grounds,  viz.  that  the 
Grub,  a  black  and  fulfom  Inledt,  fuch  as  cats  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers, 
will  in  fome  Years  ieize  it,  and  if  not  deflroy’d  in  Time  will  greatly  da¬ 
mage  the  Crop.  The  bell  Way  to  remove  this  Evil,  is  to  gather  them  up 
in  May  before  Sun-rife ;  for  then  they  all  appear  above-ground  working 
their  Mifchief.  But  as  foon  as  the  Sun  is  up,  they  retire  an  Inch  or  two 
within  the  Surface. 

N.  B.  In  "Derby  and  Nottingham fh ire ,  where  a  great  deal  of  Linnen  is 
made,  they  have  found  out  an  expeditious  Way  of  laving  the  laborious 
Work  of  Beating  Hemp.  They  make  the  Axle-Tree  of  the  great  Wheel 
of  their  Corn-Mills  longer  than  ordinary,  and  place  Pins  in  them  to  raife 
large  Hammers,  like  thole  ufed  for  Paper  and  Fulling-Mills ;  and  with  the 
Help  of  thefe,  they  remove  that  laborious  Work  from  Mens  Hands,  and 
beat  mofl  of  their  Hemp. 

Of  T  U  R  N  E  P  S. 

r  K  '  HERE  is  nothing,  which  of  late  Years  has  turned  to  greater  Pro- 
“*■  fit  to  the  Farmer,  than  Sowing  of  Turners  in  his  Fields  ;  which  not 
only  give  quicker  Feed  and  Proof  to  Cattle  than  Grals,  but  alfo  enrich 
the  Land,  and  diipofe  it  for  good  Crops  of  Corn  afterwards,  provided  the 
Work  be  carried  on  with  Knowledge  and  Difcretion.  And  that  I  may  give 
lome  lealonable  Directions  herein,  and  bccaufe  the  Practice  has  met  with 
great  Dilcouragements  from  the  Ignorance  of  fome,  and  the  Rafhnefs  of 
others ;  I  fhall  be  particular  in  laying  down  proper  Rules,  and  directing 
rhe  mot  likely  means,  that  thereby  the  End  of  Riches  and  Improvement 
may  be  molt  effectually  anfwered. 

The  Turnep  hath  been  formerly  thought  to  be  a  Root  only  fit  for  the 
Garden  and  Kitchen  Ufe ;  but  the  induftrious  Farmer  finds  it  now  to  be 
one  of  his  chief  Treafiires,  as  (if  rightly  managed)  it  brings  him  in  the 
greatefl  Profit.  There  are  reckoned  to  be  only  three  Sorts  of  them* 
all  of  them  equally  good,  if  fixited  to  a  proper  Soil ;  the  Round ,  which 
is  the  moft  common,  the  Tellow ,  and  the  Long,  which  requires  fome- 
thing  a  deeper  Soil  than  the  other.  It  delights  in  a  warm,  mellow  and 
light  Ground,  rather  gravelly  and  fandy  than  otherwife :  However,  them 
is  hardly  any  Soil  which  ,it  refufeth,  except  it  be  a  flrong  untradtable 
Clay ;  for  the  poorefi:  Soil,  with  a  little  Pains  and  Coll,  may  eafily  be 
made  to  be  a  fit  Recipient  for  it. 

From  the  Beginning  of  June  to  the  Middle  of  Auguji ,  is  a  proper  Sea- 
fon  for  lowing  them  for  Winter  Ufe.  If  they  are  fowed  fooner,  they 
run  to  Seed ;  and  if  much  later,  they  will  not  have  Time  to  apple  well 
(as  they  call  it)  before  Winter.  The  Land  where  they  are  to  be  fown, 
ihould  be  fallowed  once  or  twice,  and  made  as  fine  and  free  from  Clots 
with  the  Harrow  as  may  be.  After  which,  in  June,  July  or  Auguji,  as. 
the  Seafon  ferves,  the  Seed  may  be  fown  and  harrowed  in  with  a  Bufh  or 
Thorns  on  the  Back  of  the  Harrow;  and,  if  need  be,  rolled  alio  to  break 
the  Clots,  and  lay  the  Land  level  for  houghing;  which  is  a  Work 
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that  mud  by  no  means  be  negleCtcd,  though  it  is  too  often  thought 
unneceflary  ;  for  the  Turneps  will  never  bottom  well  without  hough¬ 
ing,  and  yet  the  Bottoms  are  much  more  profitable  to  Cattle  than  the 
Top. 

For  which  Purpofe  therefore,  when  the  Plants  have  two  or  three  Leaves 
a-piece,  a  dextrous  Artift  provides  a  Hough  about  five  or  fix  Inches  wide, 
to  determine  in  great  meafiire  the  Diltance  of  the  Plants ;  and  fo  by  fix¬ 
ing  his  Eye  upon  one  only  at  a  Time,  he  proceeds  regularly,  and  clears 
his  Way.  One  Man  at  Twelve-pence  a  Day  Wages,  will  finiih  an  Acre  in 
in  four  Days ;  but  there  is  lometimes  a  Neceffity  to  run  over  them  again 
a  lccond  Time  with  the  Hough;  which  Labour  and  Charge  will  be  more 
than  doubly  repaid  in  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Crop.  If  too  much  Wet,  or 
the  Richnefs  of  the  Ground,  caufe  them  to  run  too  much  to  Leaves, 
which  is  a  Fault,  the  feeding  of  them,  or  running  over  them  with  a  light 
Roller,  will  much  help  their  rooting. 

But  forafmuch  as  Turneps  are  directed  to  be  fown  about  Midfummery 
which  frequently  proves  fo  dry  that  the  Seed  will  not  come  up  for  want 
of  Moiflure ;  therefore  the  Seafon  is  carefully  to  be  watched,  and  the 
Seed  fhould  be  fowed  after  a  Shower,  or  if  poflible  before  it.  And  if, 
notwithftanding  this  Care,  the  following  Sealon  prove  lb  dry  that  the 
Seed  will  not  come  up,  there  is  yet  room  for  a  lecond  and  a  third  At¬ 
tempt,  and  no  Place  for  Dilcouragement :  For  the  Seed  is  cheap,  and  runs 
a  great  w7ay,  and  the  Trouble  of  harrowing  it  in  a  fecond  or  a  third  Time 
not  very  great.  The  greateft  Misfortune  wThich  attends  the  Turnep  in 
Summer  is,  they  are  fubjeCt  to  be  eaten  with  a  little  Black  Fly  at  their 
firft  coming  up,  chiefly  where  the  Land  is  over-poor  and  wrorn  out:  To 
prevent  which,  fome  propofe  the  lowing  Soot  upon  them.  However,  (as 
yvas  before  obferved,)  the  Seed  is  cheap,  and  the  Labour  of  re-lowing 
finall ;  and,  which  is  a  valuable  Circumftance,  the  Farmer  has  Time 
enough  to  look  about  him. 

Some  fow  them  upon  the  Stubble  as  loon  as  the  Corn  is  off,  and  only 
harrow  them  in ;  W'hich  will  prove  a  good  Relief  in  the  Spring  to  Ewes 
and  Lambs,  efpecially  if  fown  on  liichLand  as  is  intended  to  be  fallowed; 
for  then  they  may  remain  till  the  Beginning  of  May ,  the  fcarceft;  Time 
for  Food;  and  yet  if  a  hard  Winter  fhould  delfroy  mofl  of  them,  the 
Lois  of  Seed  or  Labour  will  not  be  much. 

But  for  the  Management  of  fitch  as  have  been  fowred  and  taken  care  of 
in  the  proper  Seafon,  as  there  have  been  great  Miftakes,  fo  it  will  be  the 
more  neceflary  to  give  lome  Directions.  In  Suffolk ,  and  many  other 
Places,  they  are  wont  to  give  the  Turneps  to  Cattle  in  the  Houfe,  as 
judging  rhey  feed  falter,  and  do  no  Harm  with  their  Feet.  And  in  this 
Method,  lome  cut  the  Turneps  in  Pieces  to  make  the  Food  readier  for 
large  Cattle :  But  becaule  this  hath  lometimes  proved  fatal,  in  tempting 
them  to  fwallow  it  without  chewing,  and  lo  choke  them;  therefore  others 
give  them  whole ,  and  think  their  Cattel  thrive  and  grow  fat  w  ithout  the 
Trouble  and  Danger  of  cutting.  If  large  Cattle  are  to  be  fed  with  Tur- 
neps,  the  laft  Method  is  undoubtedly  the  bell  and  lafelL  But 

There  is  a  much  more  profitable  Way  to  the  Farmer  than  cither  of 
thefe,  which  is  little  taken  Notice  of,  and  yet  I  think  fhould  be  univer- 
lally  practis’d;  viz.  to  cat  the  Turneps  in  the  Winter  with  Flocks  of 
Sheep ;  either  JV eathers  to  make  them  fat,  or  Ewes  the  better  to  feed 
their  Lambs;  not  buffering  them  however  to  ramble  over  the  whole  Field  of 
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Turneps  at  once ;  but  confining  them  by  way  of  Folds  and  Hurdles  to 
fmali  Parcels  at  a  time,  till  they  are  throughly  eaten ;  and  then  removing 
the  Fold  to  another  Place ;  and  fo  on  ’till  the  Whole  is  conliimed  both 
Top  and  Bottom. 

This  Method  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  any  of  the  other  Ways,  for 
thele  following  Reafons.  (i.)  Becaufe  the  Danger  of  choaking  Cows  and 
Oxen,  as  well  as  the  Trouble  of  gathering  theTurneps  for  them,  is  here¬ 
by  avoided,  (z.)  Becaufe  taking  the  Crop  from  the  Land  is  a  great 
Wrong  to  it ;  and  the  End  of  Improvement  by  this  Method,  with  refped 
to  the  Land,  is  loft.  But  (3.)  which  is  moft  confiderable,  this  Method 
of  eating  them  with  Sheep  gives  lucha  ftrange  and  uncommon  Fertility  to 
even  the  pooreft  Land,  that  two  or  three  good  Crops  of  Barley ,  Wheat 
and  Rye  may  be  depended  upon  afterwards,  with  little  other  Manure  but 
good  and  fealonable  Tillage. 

It  muft  be  owned  to  be  a  Piece  of  great  Negled  in  the  Farmers  of  the 
North ,  that  they  are  not  eafily  to  be  brought  into  this  Piece  of  good 
Husbandry ;  and  have  little  elfe  to  fay  to  excufe  themfelves  from  the 
Pratftice,  but  that  the  common  People  would  rob  them  of  the  belt  Half. 
Whereas,  if  we  could  fuppofe  neither  Law  npr  Juftice  would  reftrain 
them  ;  yet,  if  it  was  once  become  the  common  Practice  of  the  Country, 
the  Lois  fuftained  by  Thievery  would  fall  amongft  a  great  many,  and 
confequently  be  the  Jels  difcernible  and  hardly  worth  lamenting. 

If  it  were  but  well  confidered,  what  a  great  Number  of  Sheep  an  Acre 
of  Turneps  will  liiftain,  even  Twenty  during  the  Winter  Sealbn,  and 
make  them  likewile  fat  by  Lady  AD  ay ,  both  the  Grazier  and  Farmer 
would  join  iftiie  with  this  Realoning  lupported  by  Experience ;  elpecially 
feeing  the  Land  need  ftot  be  very  rich,  and  that  they  may  be  fown  as  a 
fecond  Crop  lometimes  after  early  Peale ;  and  that  the  lame  liipplies  the 
great  want  of  Fodder  during  the  Winter,  not  only  for  fattening  Beafts  and 
Sheep,  but  alfo  for  Milk. 

Every  one  knows  that  theTurnep  is  an  ufeful  and  much  approved  Root 
for  the  Kitchen ;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  tho’  Cows,  Oxen  and 
Sheep  eat  them  greedily  enough,  Hogs  will  not  touch  them. 

I  was  lately  inform’d  by  a  Friend,  that  he  hath  frequently  received 
great  Relief  and  Benefit  in  fevere  Fits  of  the  Gout  and  Rheumatifm  from 
only  a  Poltice  of  boiled  Turneps  malh’d,  and  laid  on  the  Part  moft  af¬ 
fected  as  hot  as  can  well  be  endured ;  and  this  he  repeated  twice  a  Day 
to  his  great  Eafe. 

I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  a  Conjedure  (grounded  on  a  furpri- 
fmg  Obfervation  mentioned  in  the  Transactions  of  the  R.  S.)  to  lhew  the 
Reafon  why  Turneps  improve  Land.  They  will  often  increafe  Eleven, 
Twelve,  Thirteen,  nay  more,  perhaps  many  more  times  the  Weight  of 
the  Seed  every  Minute  from  the  Time  they  are  lown  to  the  Time  they 
are  drawn,  at  leaft  till  they  arrive  at  thqir  full  Bignels.  This  Nourilh- 
ment  is  in  great  mealure  probably  fetch’d  from  the  Earth  below  the  reach 
of  the  Plough,  and  fo  the  Vegetable  Matter  which  would  otherwife  have 
always  lain  idle,  is  drawn  up  near  the  Surface.  Befides  alio,  fince  we 
not  only  per  Spire,  but  alio  attract  through  our  Pores ;  and  fince  we  are 
lure  the  Sedum  Arbor eScens  can  gain  great  Nourifliment  from  the  Air ;  it 
leems  probable  that  Turneps  alfo  may  colled:  from  the  Air  vaft  Nourifii- 
ment,  and  fo  by  being  fuffered  to  rot,  give  the  Soil  Vegetable  Matter 

which  it  never  received  from  thence.  The  Fad:  on  which  this  is  built  is 
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certain,  and  the  Reafon  is  at  leaft  plaufible  and  worth  confidering.  Tur- 
neps  therefore  may  not  only  open  and  mellow,  but  truly  enrich  with  new 
Materials  the  Earth:  And 'this  (if  true)  may  ihew  why  fome  Plants  lb 
Terribly  impoverilh  the  Earth,  whilft  others  do  it  no  harm;  fome  throw¬ 
ing  off  by  Perfpiration  vaft  Quantities  of  Vegetable  Matter  into  the  Air, 
others  receiving  and  retaining  much  from  it. 

If,-  Of  Carrots. 

J.orro  l  ■  J  •  -  ••  i  r-  *•  11  i  x  ,  *  <*• 

'T  H  E  Carrot,  here,  is  to  be  treated  of,  not  as  a  Garden  but  a  Field- 
Plant ;  for  in  many  Places,  where  the  Soil  is  proper,  they  fow  an 
Acre  or  rwo  of  them  together,  elpecially  near  London ,  where  there  is  a 
large  Conlumption,  and  for  the  Advantage  and  Profit  of  the  Seed.  Their 
Roots  running  confiderably  downwards,  the  Plough  will  hardly  give  luf- 
ficient  Tillage,  except  where  the  Ground  has  been  digged  to  bring  up  a 
new  and  frefh  Soil,  which  in  many  Places  is  pra&iled  with  Profit  and 
Succefs :  Here  indeed  it  is  of  fingular  Advantage  to  fow  Carrots,  which 
require  much  the  fame  Care  in  Houghing  as  Turneps,  and  delight  chiefly 
in  a  rich  warm  light  Soil,  rather  inclining  to  Sand.  There  are  two  forts 
of  them,  the  Fellow,  and  the  Red ;  and  the  latter  is  much  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  for  the  Kitchen.  Both  Sorts  anfwer  the  Farmer’s  Expectation  and 
Profit,  chiefly  in  feeding  his  Hogs,  and  lometimes  his  Geele.  The  Place 
where  they  grow  ihould  be  well  fenced,  and  the  Seed  fiown  the  latter 
End  of  February. 

Of  Rape  and  Cole-Seed. 

Hr  H  E  fowing  Thcfe,  is  another  excellent  Piece  of  Husbandry,  in  pro- 
per  Soil ;  for  marlhy  and  fenny  Lands,  efpecially  luch  as  hath 
been  newly  recovered  from  the  Sea,  admit  thefe  with  great  Improve¬ 
ment  :  But  indeed,  almoft  any  Land  that  is  warm,  rich,  and  not  over¬ 
wet,  is  proper  for  Rape  and  Cole-feed.  The  belt  of  which  is  uliially 
brought  from  Holland ;  and  four  Pounds  of  it,  which  colts  not  above  four 
Pence,  will  low  an  Acre. 

The  Time  of  fowing  it  is  about  Midfummer ;  but  the  Land  mult  be 
twice  fallowed,  and  laid  even  and  fine  with  the  Harrow  before  it  is 
fown.  The  chief  End  of  fowing  it,  and  for  Ufe,  is  Oil ;  of  which  it 
affords  a  great  Quantity,  and  for  which  there  is  a  great  Demand.  But 
there  is  befides  another  End  in  lowing  it ;  for  it  is  a  great  Support  to 
Cattle  in  the  Winter-Months,  when  other  Food  is  wanting.  In  the  more 
ordinary  Sorts  of  Land,  this  is  indeed  the  chief  Ufe  of  it ;  becaule  only 
in  the  richcll  Lands,  where  it  grows  ftrongeft,  it  is  referved  for  Seed. 

Sometimes,  if  the  Winter  prove  mild  and  open,  it  produces  a  good 
Crop  the  next  Year  alfo ;  and  even  after  cutting,  the  Stubs  thereof  will 
lprout  and  afford  great  Relief  to  Sheep ;  which  are  cautioufly  to  be  mill¬ 
ed  with  it  at  firft,  for  fear  of  burfting  them.  What  is  relerved  for  Seed, 
is  generally  reap’d  as  Wheat,  after  it  begins  to  look  brown,  letting  it  lie 
near  a  Fortnight  to  dry,  without  ftirring  it,  left  it  Ihed  its  Seed.  To 
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avoid  which  Danger,  it  is  either  wont  to  be  threfhed  in  the  Field  on  large 
Sheets,  or  therein  they  carry  it  to  the  Barn  and  threlh  it  immediately 
It  is  obferved  that  Barley  and  Wheat  do  very  fuitably  follow  thcfe  Crops, 
as  finding  the  Land  well  difpofed  for  them. 

In  Lincolnjhire ,  Mr.  Mortimer  obferves,  where  Fuel  is  fcarce,  after 
the  Oil  is  preffed  out,  they  burn  the  Cakes  to  heat  their  Ovens:  But  if 
the  other  Ufe  he  mentions  be  to  be  depended  upon,  it  is  much  better ; 
for  in  Holland ,  he  faith,  they  feed  their  Cows  with  them  in  hard  and 
fcarce  Winters;  and  in  fome  Parts  of  North  amptonjkire,  (near  the  Fenns 
I  luppofe)  they  give  it  their  Calves  from  three  or  four  Days  old,  inftead 
of  Milk ;  with  which  they  thrive,  till  they  come  to  eat  Grafs  and  Hay. 

Oj  Wo  AD. 

Tp  HIS  being  a  very  rich  Commodity,  it  is  worth  the  Husbandman’s 
Notice  and  Care  in  cultivating  it ;  becaufe  it  is  often  found,  that  he 
doubles ,  nay  quadruples  the  Rent  of  his  Land  thereby.  The  chief  Mis¬ 
fortune  is,  that  it  will  not  thrive  every  where ;  for  it  requires  a  very  rich 
and  warm  Land,  and  fuch  as  hath  not  been  uled  in  Tillage  for  fome  Years; 
and  here  alfo  no  more  than  two  Crops  mull  be  expected  ;  only  it  admira¬ 
bly  difpofes  the  Land,  and  makes  it  clean  for  Barley  afterwards. 

It  is  obferved  of  late  Y ears,  that  there  are  many  Sets  or  Companies  of 
People,  Men  Women  and  Children,  who  undertake  the  Whole  of  this 
Bufinefs ;  hiring  Land,  building  Huts  or  Houles,  ploughing  the  Land, 
fowing  the  Seed,  gathering  the  Woad,  and  doing  every  Thing  elfe  to  fit 
it  for  the  Dyer’s  Ufe.  And  fo,  when  their  End  is  anfwered,  they  remove 
from  Place  to  Place,  as  they  can  find  Land  for  their  Purpofe. 

The  Land  mull  be  finely  ploughed  and  harrowed  for  this  Seed,  leaving 
no  Stones,  Clots  or  Turfs  thereon ;  and  it  mult  be  continually  weeded 
till  the  Leaves  cover  the  Ground.  Early  fowing,  it  is  thought,  greatly 
prevents  the  Fly  and  the  Grub,  to  which  it  is  fiibjed:  as  well  as  the  Tur- 
nep  ;  accordingly,  if  the  Weather  fuffer,  it  Ihould  be  fown  in  February. 

The  firft  Crop  is  ripe,  when  the  Leaf  is  come  to  its  full  Growth,  and 
retains  its  lively  Greennefs ;  and  then  no  Time  Ihould  be  loft  in  cutting 
it,  left  it  grow  pale  and  fade,  which  would  be  a  great  Prejudice  to  it.  It 
ordinarily  yields  four,  and  fometimes  five  Crops  in  a  plentiful  Year,  be- 
fides  the  Winter-Growth,  which  is  very  helpful  to  Sheep.  The  two  firft 
Crops  are  the  belt,  and  therefore  Ihould  not  be  mixed  with  the  other,  but 
carried  immediately  to  the  Mill  feparate ;  and  the  ordering  of  it  there ,  is 
beft  learnt  from  experienced  Workmen.  It  fells  from  fix  to  thirty  Pounds 
a  Ton,  which  is  the  ordinary  Produce  of  an  Acre.  Before  the  Ground 
is  ploughed  the  fecond  Year,  they  referve  a  Place  byitfelf,  where  are  fome 
of  the  beft  Plants ;  and  thefe  are  preferved  for  Seed  for  future  Ufe.  It 
is  ufed  by  Dyers  to  lay  the  Foundation  of  many  Colours,  efpecially  thole 
that  are  dark. 
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0/Weld. 

THIS  is  a  rich  Commodity,  ufeful  alfo  to  the  Dyers  for  all  lorts  of 
bright  Yellows,  and  Lemon  Colours;  and  is  the  more  valuable,  con- 
fidering  the  ealy  Charge  of  raifing  it,  and  that  it  will  grow  upon  fome  of 
the  word;  Land.  Weld  is  one  of  the  capliilate  Herbs,  whole  Flowers  con- 
fift  of  four  Leaves ;  and  is  further  diftinguifhed  by  the  Flower  in  refpedt 
of  its  Colour,  being  a  yellow  large  Plant,  whole  Leaves  are  of  a  bluilh 
Green,  long  and  fmooth. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  many  Places,  particularly  in  the  Bifhoprick  of 
‘ Durham ,  it  grows  wild ;  and  yet  is  there  much  negledted,  by  reafon 
neither  the  Plant  nor  its  Value  is  ordinarily  known. 

However,  it  is  fown  with  Care  in  many  Places  of  England  to  great 
Advantage ;  for,  as  I  have  obferved,  it  will  grow  on  any  ordinary  Land, 
provided  it  be  dry  and  warm.  It  may  be  fown  after  Barley  or  Oats  when 
they  are  harrowed,  this  requiring  only  a  Brufh  to  be  drawn  over  it.  A 
Gallon  of  Seed  will  low  an  Acre,  it  being  very  finall ;  for  which  Reafon 
it  is  good  to  mix  it  with  Duff  or  Sand,  by  which  Means  it  may  be  the 
better  dilperfed  with  the  Hand.  It  grows  not  much  the  firfl  Summer  ; 
but  by  preferving  it  from  Beads  and  Annoyances  after  the  Corn  is  ga¬ 
thered,  you  may  the  next  Summer  expedt  a  Crop. 

The  Seed  fliould  be  carefully  gathered  before  it  is  too  ripe,  left  it  died. 
It  is  pulled,  as  they  do  Flax,  by  the  Roots,  and  bound  in  little  Hand- 
fulls,  let  to  dry  and  then  houied.  After  this,  they  beat  out  the  Seed, 
which  is  of  a  good  Value;  and  fell,  not  the  Leaves,  but  the  Stalk  and 
Root  to  the  Dyers,  for  thcUfes  aforefaid.  The  Seed  is  fometimes  worth 
Ten  Shillings  a  Bufliel ;  and  the  whole  Value  of  an  Acre’s  Crop,  Seven  or 
Eight  Pounds. 
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Of  Saffron. 

T"  HAT  which  grows  in  England  is  efteemed  the  beft  in  the  World, 
and  lhould  therefore  be  more  propagated  than  it  is.  Saffron  is  of 
the  Crocus-kind,  of  which  there  are  great  Varieties  both  of  Vernal  and 
Autumnal  Flowering.  But  the  true  Saffron  appears  in  September ,  with 
Flowers  like  a  blue  Crocus ;  and  in  the  Middle  of  it  come  up  two  or 
three  Chives  growing  upright,  as  the  reft  of  the  Flower  explains  itlelf  and 
Ipreads  abroad. 

It  delights  in  a  warm  mellow  Soil  well  cultivated,  and  is  planted  and 
increafed  by  the  Roots ;  let  according  to  fome  in  March,  and  by  others 
at  Midfummer,  when  its  Leaves  die  into  the  Ground.  This  Root  is 
much  propagated  in  Cambridgejhire,  and  about  Sajfron-lValden,  from 
whence  it  takes  its  Name ;  and  there  they  fet  them  in  Ranges,  which 
they  make  with  a  large  Hough  about  two  or  three  Inches  deep,  and  at 
five  Inches  diftance  one  from  another.  After  one  Range  is  finilhed,  they 
begin  another ;  covering  the  firft  with  the  Earth  of  the  fecond  Range ; 
and  lo  on  till  the  Whole  is  finilhed,  letting  each  Root  three  Inches 
aiunder. 

The  Time  of  Gathering  is,  when  it  firft  begins  to  flower  in  September, 
when  the  Yellow  Chives  appear  in  the  Middle  of  the  Flower,  which  are 
gently  to  be  gathered  by  the  Finger  and  Thumb  early  in  a  Morning  be¬ 
fore  it  retires  into  the  Flower  again.  For  this  purpofe  as  many  Hands 
are  to  be  employed  as  the  Quantity  of  the  Land  requires,  and  as  long  as 
the  Seafon  continues,  which  is  about  a  Month.  It  muft  be  dried  with  a 
gentle  Heat  and  conftant  Attendance ;  whereby  it  muft  be  expedted 
that  at  leaft  two  Thirds  will  dry  away  and  lole  its  Weight  ;  by 
which  yet  it  is  generally  lold,  and  at  a  dear  Rate  too  fometimes,  even 
from  Twenty  Shillings  to  Five  Pounds  a  Pound  Weight;  an  Acre  ufu- 
ally  producing  Ten  or  Twelve  Pounds.  Out  of  this  Profit  is  indeed  to 
be  deducted  the  neceftary  Charge  of  Planting,  Houghing  and  Gathering, 
which  is  uliially  computed  at  Four  Pounds  an  Acre :  However,  as  they 
continue  in  the  Ground  increafing  and  multiplying  at  the  Root,  and  need 
not  be  removed  or  planted  only  once  in  Three  Years,  the  Charge  of 
Planting  muft  not  be  accounted  annual. 

Mr.  Mortimer  tells  us,  that  in  lorne  Parts  of  Oxfordjhire  there  is  a  fort 
of  Baftard-Saffron  called  Sajflow,  which  the  Dyers  ufe  for  Scarlet,  which 
they  plant  in  Rows  about  a  Foot  diftance  for  the  Convenience  of  hough¬ 
ing.  It  grows  upon  a  round 'Stalk  Three  or  Four  Foot  high,  and  at  the 
Top  bears  a  great  open  ftalky  Head,  out  of  which  proceed  many  gold- 
coloured  Threads  of  a  moft  Alining  Colour,  which  they  gather  every  Day 
as  they  ripen,  and  dry  them. 

We  have  Saffron  brought  from  Spain ;  but  it  is  a  Ibrt  much  worfe  than 
our  own  Growth,  and  of  much  Ids  Value. 
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Of  'Ll  QJJ  ORIGE. 

THIS  being  a  Plant  that  brings  in  great  Profit  to  the  induflrious 
Planter,  I  thought  it  proper  to  give  it  a  Place  here,  and  to  lay 
lomething  to  diredt  and  to  encourage  its  Cultivation.  It  grows  naturally 
wild,  and  in  Soils  not  over-rich.  1  find  it  my  felf  extending  its  Roots 
even  amonglt  the  Lime-flone  Rocks,  but  very  fmall  and  flcndcr :  How¬ 
ever,  it  delerves  better  Encouragement,  for  its  Productions  arc  always 
anfwerable  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil.  It  loves  a  deep  warm  and  rich 
Earth  inclining  to  Sand  ;  accordingly  it  hath  been  much  planted  near 
Northampton  and  Tontefratl  in  Torkjhire ,  where  the  Land  will  bear 
trenching  at  leaft  three  Spit  deep,  and  fhould  be  laid  as  light  as  poffi- 
ble.  If  Dung  is  uled  to  mend  the  Soil,  it  fhould  be  dug  in  before  Win¬ 
ter,  and  at  planting  in  the  Spring  dug  over  again.  Old  rotten  Dung  is 
belt. 

The  belt  Sets  are  thofe  taken  from  the  Top  of  the  old  Roots;  but 
the  Runners  alio,  which  fpread  from  the  Mailer-Roots,  may  be  made 
ufe  of  with  great  Succefs.  Even  the  Branches  when  fiip’d  and  planted 
will  grow  in  a  wet  Year,  and  will  l'erve  to  fill  up  all  thin  Places. 

February  and  March  are  the  Months  for  planting  Liquorice.  The 
Plants  are  let  with  Sticks  at  about  a  Foot  diflance ;  and  becaufe  they  arc 
impatient  of  the  Sun  or  Wind,  they  fhould  be  as  little  out  of  the 
Ground  as  poffible ;  and  confequently,  if  they  are  removed  to  any  di¬ 
ftance,  great  Care  fliould  be  taken  that  the  Roots  be  kept  moilt.  The 
firft  Year  after  Planting  need  not  be  loft,  for  Onions  and  Lettuce  may  be. 
fow’d  intermixt. 

After  it  has  flood  Three  Years  it  may  be  dug  up  for  Ufe;  and  the 
fooner  it  is  dilpofed  of  the  better  for  the  Planter,  becaufe  while  it  is  green 
it  preferves  its  Weight.  We  are  told,  that  One  Hundred  Pound  hath 
been  made  of  an  Acre  of  Liquorice ;  but,  I  liippofe,  now  the  Plenty  di- 
miniiheth  its  Value.  However,  this  is  certain,  that  the  better  the  Land 
is  the  more  is  the  Profit,  every  one  coveting  the  largcfl. 

This  is  a  confiderable  Article  in  the  Apothecary’s  Shop,  and  is  ufed 
medicinally  various  Ways. 
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Of  Madder. 


Jy/JACDCDER  is  an  Herb  that  is  fellate ;  fo  fliled  from  the  Manner  of 
the  Growth  of  the  Leaves,  which  encompals  the  Stalk  at  Intervals, 
like  the  Rays  of'a  Star,  diftinguifhable  by  bearing  leffer  Flowers,  ramping, 
of  broader  Leaves,  having  a  red  Root  uled  for  dying  Scarlets. 

The  Sum  of  what  Mr .Worlidge  fays  of  Madder,  in  his  Syfema  Agri¬ 
culture,  is,  that  it  is  a  rich  Commodity  much  ufed  by  Dyers  and  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  and  a  Plant  that  delights  in  our  Climate.  It  is  to  be  planted  in 
a  very  rich,  deep,  warm  and  well  manured  Land,  dug  at  lead:  two  or 
three  Spade  deep :  About  March  or  April,  as  loon  as  it  Iprings  out  of 
the  Ground,  it  is  to  be  there  planted.  The  Sets  are  to  be  gathered  two 
or  three  Inches  long,  with  Roots  to  them,  and  immediately  planted,  or 
put  into  Mould,  if  carried  far ;  and  then  fet  about  a  Foot  apart,  and  kept 
watered  till  they  fpring,  and  continually  weeded  till  they  have  gotten  the 
Maftery  of  the  Weeds.  At  three  Years  End  you  may  take  it  up;  referve 
the  Plants  for  the  Ufe  of  your  felf  or  Neighbours,  and  fell  the  Roots  to 
the  Apothecaries,  or  dry  them  for  the  Ule  of  the  Dyers. 

Dr.  Sprat ,  in  his  Hifory  of  the  Royal  Society,  gives  an  Apparatus  to 
the  Hiltory  of  the  common  Practices  of  Dying,  by  Sir  William  Rettit. 
He  lays,  Bran-Liquor  contributes  lomething  to  the  holding  of  the  Co¬ 
lour  ;  for  we  know  Starch,  which  is  nothing  but  the  Flower  of  Bran, 
will  make  a  clinging  Palte,  the  which  will  conglutinate  lome  Things, 
tho’  not  every  Thing,  viz.  neither  Wood  nor  Metals.  Now  Bran-Liquors 
are  uled  to  mealy  dying  Stuffs,  luch  as  Madder  is,  being  the  Powder  or 
Fecula  of  a  Root ;  fo  as  the  Flower  of  Bran  being  joined  with  the  Mad¬ 
der,  and  made  clammy  and  glutinous  by  Boiling,  he  doubts  not  but  both 
flicking  upon  the  Villi  of  the  Stuff  dyed,  the  Madder  Hicks  the  better, 
by  reafon  of  the  ftarchy  Paftinefs  of  the  Bran-Flower  joined  with  it. 

Madder  is  a  Root  cultivated  much  in  Flanders ;  it  is  ufed  to  dye  on 
Cloth  a  Colour  the  nearelt  to  our  Beau-Dye,  or  New  Scarlet ;  and  the 
Colours  called  Ballard  Scarlet  are  dyed  with  it. 

Sometimes  the  Madder  hath  yielded  eight  or  nine  Pounds  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Weight;  the  bell  more,  and  the  worft  lomething  lels;  for  there 
is  great  Difference  in  its  Value:  It  is  Pity  it  is  not  more  cultivated,  inaf- 
much  as  there  is  a  great  and  conllant  Demand  for  it,  both  from  the 
Apothecaries  and  Dyers.  Some  of  the  latter  have  been  known  to  ufe 
a  Hundred  Pounds  worth  in  a  Week. 
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Of  Teasils 


MR.  Mortimer  tells  us,  that  in  fcveral  Parts  of  Ejfex  they  fow  Teafils 
upon  Lands  already  ploughed  for  Corn  in  Autumn,  double-furrowing 
it  in  ‘December ;  and  after  that,  in  February  or  March ,  they  fow  the 
Seed,  a  Peck  upon  an  Acre.  But  in  Berkjhire,  and  about  Reading ,  a 
Friend  of  mine  is  wont  to  cultivate  fevcral  Acres  of  Teafils :  But  he 
manages  them  after  a  better  and  more  rational  Method ,  and  finds  a 
very  good  Account  and  Increafe  in  it.  The  Plants  ought  to  have  two 
Summers  to  bring  them  to  Perfection,  like  Cabbages.  Only  they 
jfhould  be  lowed  in  the  Spring,  and  buffered  to  Hand  in  the  Seed-Bed 
all  the  Summer  cleanly  weeded  ;  and  then  either  in  Autumn,  or  in 
Spring  following,  tranlplanted  into  the  ploughed  Field,  ready  prepared 
for  them;  where  they  are  to  be  fet  regularly  in  Lines  at  about  a  Foot 
allmder.  By  which  Management,  they  arrive  to  great  Maturity  and 
Bulk.  This  is  a  Commodity  that  is  carried  from  England  into  foreign 
Parts,  being  no  where  elle  (as  far  as  I  can  learn)  cultivated.  They  are 
ufed  in  the  drelfing  Bays  and  fine  Cloths ;  and  only  this  kind  of 
Thiftle  is  fit  for  the  Purpofe,  and  is  fo  neccflary  for  that  End,  that 
the  Dutch  eagerly  covet  them,  and  purchafe  them  almolt  at  any  rate. 
There  have  formerly  been  valt  Advantages  made  of  them ;  an  Acre 
commonly  producing  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Bundles  at  One  Shilling 
a  Bundle,  and  fometimes  double.  But  I  fuppole  the  Markets  of  late 
have  been  more  glutted  or  over-ftock’d.  They  cut  them  in  Auguft , 
tying  them  up  in  Bundles  or  Staves  to  dry  before  they  houle  them.  A 
mixt  loamy  Soil  is  fuppofed  to  be  belt  for  them. 
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Of  H  o  p  s. 


HE  Hof  is  an  Herb  of  Stamineous  Flowers,  vvhofe  Seeds  are  round. 


dillinguilhable  by  Sex  of  Male  and  Female ;  becaufe  from  the  fame 
Seed  lome  Plants  are  produc’d  which  bear  Flowers  and  no  Seeds,  and 
others  which  bear  Seeds  and  no  Flowers. 

It  is  of  the  bigger  fort  of  Herb,  having  a  divided  Leaf,  and  being  a 
climbing  Plant,  twilling  about  luch  Things  as  are  next  to  it,  from  the 
Left  toward  the  Right  Hand,  contrary  to  the  manner  of  fome  other  twi¬ 
ning  Plants ;  of  a  rough  roundilh  Leaf,  divided  into  many  Segments, 
with  a  Head  of  fcaly  Tufts  growing  in  a  duller  or  Bunch.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  ufed  to  prelerve  Drink  from  lowering,  and  will  prelerve  it  fome- 
times  Fifteen  or  Twenty  Years. 

This  Plant  delights  in  the  richeft  Land,  a  deep  Mould  and  light ;  if 
mix’d  with  Sand  it  is  the  better ;  and  a  black  Garden  Mould  is  excellent. 
To  lie  near  the  Water,  when  it  may  be  laid  dry,  and  have  a  low  mellow 
deep  Ground,  inclining  Southward,  and  defended  by  Hills  or  Trees  from 
Welt,  North  and  Eaft,  that  it  may  lie  warm,  is  belt ;  but  almoft  any 
Ground  may  do,  except  flony  and  ItifF  Clay.  The  Ajh  on  a  dry,  and 
the  Poplar  or  Alpen  on  a  moilt  Ground,  make  the  belt  Shelters  to  the 
Hop-Garden. 

If  the  Land  be  cool,  {tiff,  four  or  barren,  burn  it  at  the  latter  End  of 
the  Summer,  and  then  low  Turneps,  Hemp  or  Beans,  to  mellow  and 
lighten  the  Ground,  and  deltroy  the  Weeds.  Whatever  it  be,  Till  it  in 
the  Beginning  of  Winter  with  Plough  or  Spade,  making  it  even;  and 
marking  out  the  Places  where  the  Hills  are  to  Hand ;  which  is  belt  done 
by  a  flreightned  Line  over-thwart  the  Ground,  with  Knots  at  the  Diltance 
you  intend  the  Hills. 

Some  plant  Checquer-wile ;  which  is  bell,  if  you  would  plough  be¬ 
tween  the  Hills:  Others  plant  in  the Quicunx  Form,  which  is  molt  beau¬ 
tiful  and  better  for  the  Hops,  efpecially  in  a  ftnall  Ground  where  you 
mull  ufe  a  Brealt-Plough  or  Spade.  In  either  pitch  a  Stick,  where  each 
Hill  is  to  be  ;  and  if  the  Ground  be  cold  or  Itiff,  lay  on  it  the  bell 
Mould,  or  Dung  and  Earth  mix’d ;  and  at  every  Stick  dig  a  Hole  about 
a  Foot  lquare,  and  fill  it  with  the  Mould  or  Compolt,  and  there  let  your 
Plants,  which  will  foon  repay  your  Charge  and  Trouble. 

Hops  in  a  dry  Ground  are  planted  about  Six  Foot  diftant ;  but  in  deep, 
moilt,  rich  Mould,  that  will  bear  large  Hops,  Eight  or  Nine  Foot  is  the 
proper  Diltance ;  and  fo  plant  according  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil.  If 
the  Hills  are  over-diltant,  increafe  the  Roots  in  each  Hill,  and  lo  yon 
will  apply  more  Poles  ;  and  if  the  Hills  are  lels  diltant,  contra. 

A  great  many  plant  at  the  End  of  March,  or  in  April ,  and  this  is  the 
common  Pra&ice ;  but  undoubtedly  it  is  bell  in  O  ftober,  when  the  Hops 
will  fettle  againlt  the  Spring.  Get  the  largelt  Sets  from  a  Garden  well 
kept,  and  where  the  Hills  have  been  railed  very  high  the  preceding  Year, 
which  will  increale  the  Plants  in  Number  and  Bulk.  Let  the  Plants  be 
Eight  or  Ten  Inches  long,  and  in  each  Three  or  Four  Joints  or  Buds: 
Dig  the  Holes  Eight,  Ten  or  Twelve  Inches  deep,  and  about  a  Foot 
over,  before  you  take  the  Sets  out  of  the  Ground ;  elle  you  mull  lay 
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them  in  cold  and  moift  Earth,  and  take  them  out  as  you  have  Occafion 
Some  let  Two  or  Three  Plants  upright  in  the  Middle  of  the  Hole,  and 
hold  them  hard  together  with  one  Hand,  while  they  fill  the  Hole  with 
the  other  with  fine  Mould  made  ready  before-hand,  obierving  to  let  the 
Tops  even  with  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  then  fallen  well  the 
Earth  about  the  Roots.  Others  plant  one  Set  at  each  Comer  of  the 
Hole,  which  is  well  approv’d  ;  and  ’tis  good  to  raile  the  Earth  Two  or 
Three  Inches  above  the  Set,  unlels  you  plant  lb  late  that  the  green 
Sprigs  are  lhot  forth,  when  a  total  Covering  will  deftroy  them. 

If  Hops  are  worn  out  of  Heart,  then  about  the  Beginning  of  Winter 
dig  about  them,  and  take  awray  the  old  barren  Earth,  and  apply  good  fat 
Mould  or  Comport  to  their  Roots ;  be  lure  this  be  done  before  February, 
in  open  Weather;  and  luch  Winter- Drerting  will  renovate  the  Hop,  and 
deftroy  the  Weeds;  but  for  hearty  ftrong  Hops,  late  Drerting  is  molt  pro¬ 
per,  viz.  in  March  or  the  Beginning  of  April ,  which  will  keep  them 
from  too  early  fpringing,  that  brings  many  Injuries. 

In  Drerting  of  your  Hops,  pull  down  the  Hills,  and  undermine  round, 
till  you  come  near  the  principal  Roots,  and  then  take  the  upper  or 
younger  Roots  in  your  Hand,  ihaking  off  the  Earth  ;  which  Earth  being 
removed  with  your  Tool,  you  Ihall  difeern  where  the  new  Roots  grow 
out  of  the  old  Sets,  which  Sets  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  Ipoil.  You 
need  not  mind  the  other  Roots,  for  they  may  be  cut  away,  except  luch 
as  you  mean  to  let.  Uncover  only  the  Tops  of  the  old  Sets  in  the  firft 
Year  of  Cutting;  and  at  what  Time  loever  you  cut  down  your  Hills,  cut 
not  the  Roots  before  March. 

At  the  firft  Drerting,  you  are  to  cut  away  all  fuch  Roots  or  Sprigs  as 
grew  the  Year  before,  out  of  your  Sets,  within  one  Inch  of  the  lame. 
Our  ancient  Writers  lay,  they  muft  be  cut  dole  like  Ofiers ;  but  Expe¬ 
rience  teaches,  ’tis  good  for  a  weak  Hop  to  leave  lome  principal  new 
Shoots  at  the  Drerting,  and  that  clean  Cutting  hath  very  much  damaged 
a  Hop-Garden.  Cut  not  the  Roots  that  grow  downward,  but  luch  as 
grow  Tideways  which  may  incumber  the  Ground.  The  old  Roots  are 
Red,  the  laft  Year’s  White.  When  you  have  drels’d  the  Roots,  then  ap¬ 
ply  your  rich  Mould  or  Comport  prepar’d  for  that  purpolc ;  and  make 
the  Hill  not  too  high  at  lirft,  left  you  hinder  the  young  Shoots:  When 
you  drefs  you  may  cut  the  Hops,  tho’  they  are  lprung  out  of  the  Hills. 
Be  lure  to  keep  Poult  ry  from  the  Hop-Garden  ;  and  if  there  be  any  wild 
Hops,  take  up  the  whole  Hill  and  new  plant  it. 

Provide  Poles  enough  according  to  the  Diftance  of  the  Hills,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Strength  of  the  Hop,  the  Length  or  Bignefs.  If  the  Hills 
be  far  diftant,  fet  Four  or  Five  Poles  to  each  Hill;  otherwile  Two  or 
Three.  In  hot,  dry  and  hungry  Ground,  the  Poles  may  Hand  thicker 
than  otherwile.  If  the  Hops  be  ftrong,  and  the  Ground  rich,  you  are 
to  get  large  Poles ;  if  otherwile,  the  contrary :  For  the  Hop  will  run 
out  of  Heart,  if  over-poled;  and  be  lure  not  to  over-pole  the  firft  Year, 
altho’  they  lliould  require  as  many  Poles  (or  rather  Rods)  the  firft  as 
any  other  Year.  Alder  Poles  are  efteem’d  the  bell,  by  rcafon  of  their 
Streightnels,  taper  Form,  and  rough  Rind,  which  liirters  not  the  Hop  ca- 
fily  to  flip  down :  The  AJh  is  moll  lading,  elpecially  if  they  grow  on 
barren  Lands;  lome  will  laft  Ten  or  Twelve  Years.  N.  B.  Forked 
Poles  bear  the  greateft  Burdens. 
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Lay  the  Poles  between  the  Hills  before  you  begin  to  fet  them  in  the 
Ground.  Tole  when  you  lee  the  Hops  above  Ground,  and  continue  till 
they  are  a  Yard  high ;  but  fet  the  larged  Pole  to  the  dronged  Branches : 
And  lo  deep  likewife,  that  it  may  looner  break  than  arife  out  of  the 
Ground  by  Winds.  Let  the  Poles  lean  outward  one  from  the  other,  and 
Hand  equi-didant  at  the  Top,  to  prevent  growing  too  near  each  other  in 
any  Part ;  which  will  make  Shade,  and  caule  more  Hawm  than  Hops. 
N.B.  Leaning  Loles  bear  moji  Hops.  Be  lure  to  prclerve  a  Parcel  of  the 
word  Poles,  in  cale  a  Pole  lhould  break,  or  be  over-burden’d.  Ram  the 
Earth  on  the  Out-fide  of  the  Pole,  to  fecure  it  from  Winds.  If  the  Hop 
be  under  or  over-poled,  you  may  unwind  it,  and  place  another  in  its 
dead,  having  Ibrne  one  to  hold  the  Hop,  whild  you  pitch  in  the  Pole ; 
or  you  may  place  another  near,  and  bring  the  Hop  to  it. 

When  the  Hops  are  Two  or  Three  Foot  out  of  the  Ground,  wind 
them  on  the  neared  Poles,  or  fuch  as  have  fewed  Hops ;  or  at  lead  place 
them  to  the  Pole,  that  they  may  wind  themlelves  with  the  Courfe  of  the 
Sun,  binding  them  gently  thereto  with  fome  wither’d  Rufh  or  woollen 
Yarn;  Two  or  Three  Strings  are  enough  to  a  Pole:  ’Tis  bed  doing 
this  when  the  Warmth  of  the  Day  hath  toughened  the  Shoots  ;  in 
the  Morning  ’tis  more  dangerous.  During  the  Months  of  April  and  May 
the  Hops  mud  be  daily  directed,  led  they  break  themfelves  by  going  a- 
miis :  And  a  forked  Wand,  a  Stool,  or  a  Ladder  with  a  Stay  on  the  Back, 
are  of  ufe  to  diredt  the  Hops  to  the  Poles.  About  Midfummer  the  Hop 
begins  to  leave  running  at  Length,  and  to  branch;  therefore  luch  as  reach 
not  the  Top  of  the  Poles,  it  would  be  well  to  nip  off  the  Top,  that  it 
may  branch  the  better,  which  is  preferable  to  their  growing  in  Length : 
But  Care  lhould  be  rather  taken  not  to  overpole  them ;  for  they  never 
bear  well,  except  their  Extremities  be  iufi'ered  to  hang  down  Five  or  Six 
Foot.  And  this,  by  the  way,  is  another  Demondration  that  Vegetables 
are  leaf  prolific  in  a  perpendicular  Podure,  and  mod  prolific  in  an  hori¬ 
zontal  or  inverted  one. 

To  make  up  the  Hills,  after  Rain  in  May ,  pare  the  Surface  with  a 
Spade  or  Hough,  or  run  it  over  with  a  Plough  ;  and  with  thefe  Parings 
raife  your  Hills  in  Height,  burying  and  luppreding  all  fuperfluous  Shoots 
of  Hops  and  Weeds.  Thus  will  you  hinder  the  Droughts  in  Summer  to 
injure  them,  and  the  Hops  will  lend  forth  their  Roots  to  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth,  and  thereby  they  imbibe  what  Moidure  lhall  happen.  This 
Work  may  be  continued  throughout  the  Summer,  but  more  elpecially 
after  Rain. 

Be  lure  to  keep  your  Ground  in  good  Heart ;  and  in  a  dry  Spring,  wa¬ 
ter  your  Hops  before  you  raile  your  Hills.  In  hot  and  dry  Grounds  a 
dry  Spring  checks  the  Hop  in  its  fird  fpringing.  Ufe  what  Water  you 
can  get;  but  what  is  gotten  in  a  Pond  made  with  Clay,  at  the  lower  End 
of  your  Ground,  is  bed.  In  the  midd  of  each  Hill  thrud  fome  pointed 
Stick  or  Iron  down  the  Middle,  and  pour  in  your  Water  by  degrees  till 
the  Hill  is  well  foaked  ;  then  cover  the  Hill  with  the  Parings  of  your 
Garden.  In  a  dry  Summer  give  each  Hill  a  Pail-full  of  Water  two  or 
three  times :  After  every  Watering  make  up  the  Hills  with  the  Parings, 
Weeds,  the  cooled  and  moided  Materials  you  can  get ;  for  the  more  the 
Root  is  lhaded,  the  better  it  thrives ;  even  many  fare  well  that  have  na¬ 
tural  Shelter  and  are  never  died. 
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Towards  the  End  of  July  Hops  blow,  and  a  Week  or  Fortnight  after 
they  bell ,  and  in  forward  Years  are  ripe  the  latter  End  of  Auguft. 
When  the  Hop  or  its  Seed  turn  a  little  brownifh,  or  when  they  are 
eafily  pulled  to  pieces,  and  frnell  fragrantly,  conclude  they  are  ripe,  and 
gather  them  with  many  Hands  before  they  fhatter,  for  a  Wind  may  do 
great  Damage. 

The  way  of  Gathering  is  to  take  down  four  Hills  in  the  midG  of  the 
Garden ;  cut  the  Roots,  level  the  Earth,  throw  Water  on  it,  tread  and 
fweep  it,  and  fo  lhall  it  be  a  fair  Floor  to  lay  the  Hops  on  for  Picking. 
On  the  Outfidc  of  this  Floor  the  Pickers  fit  and  pick  the  Hops  into 
Baskets,  the  Hops  being  flript  from  the  Poles,  and  brought  to  the 
Floor.  Clear  your  Floor  twice  or  thrice  in  a  Day,  and  lweep  it  clean. 
This  is  belt  for  ftrait  Poles,  and  fbmc  pick  them  fitting  dilperledly :  But 
the  beft  way  is  to  fallen  a  Hair  Cloth  or  Blanket  on  a  Frame  made  of 
fhort  Poles,  and  fet  on  four  Stakes;  on  which  lay  the  Poles  with  the  Hops 
on  them,  and  pick  them  into  the  Blanket ;  when  ’tis  full,  remove  them, 
and  fo  on,  removing  the  Frame  as  occafion  ferves.  This  Way  faves  Grip¬ 
ping  the  Hops  from  the  Poles ;  neither  are  any  fcattered  by  Gripping, 
and  they  are  all  in  Sight,  and  fooner  pick’d. 

Before  you  draw  your  Poles,  with  a  fharp  Hook  on  a  Pole  divide  the 
Hops  where  they  grow  on  two  Poles,  and  cut  them  Two  or  Three  Foot 
above  the  Hills,  elle  the  Hop  will  bleed  much  of  its  Strength  away. 
This  done,  draw  your  Poles ;  and  if  they  are  over-faG  in,  draw  them 
with  an  Iron  Pair  of  Toothed  Tongs,  or  a  Wooden  Leaver  forked,  on 
which  are  fixed  two  Toothed  Irons ;  either  of  thefe  laid  over  a  Block 
Leaver-like,  will  eafily  raife  them.  Draw  no  more  at  a  Time  than  what 
will  ferve  for  an  Hour  or  two,  in  cafe  of  very  hot  Weather,  or  likeli¬ 
hood  of  Rain. 

In  a  large  Hop-Garden,  ’tis  worth  while  to  raife  in  the  midfi  thereof  a 
Shed,  under  which  you  may  pick  your  Hops;  which  will  defend  both 
the  Hops  and  the  Pickers  from  the  Sun  and  Storms.  Here  alio  may  be 
laid  Hops  unpick’d  over  Night,  to  be  picked  in  the  Morning  before  the 
Dew  be  off  the  other  ;  and  the  Poles  may  lie  here  dry  in  Winter. 

Gather  no  Hops  wet;  but  if  the  Dew  or  Wet  be  on  them,  fhake  the 
Poles  and  they  will  dry  the  fooner.  Let  not  your  Hops  be  over-ripe, 
lefi  they  Hied  their  Seed  (in  which  their  chief  Strength  confifis)  and  lole 
their  green  Colour,  to  the  Prejudice  of  their  Value ;  tho’  fome  Perlons 
let  them  Gand  as  long  as  they  can,  becaufe  they  waGe  lefs  in  the  Dry¬ 
ing.  Four  Pounds  of  green  Hops  thorough  ripe  will  make  One  Pound 
of  dry,  and  Five  Pounds  in  their  Prime  will  make  One ;  lo  they  think 
they  get  more  in  the  Weight  than  they  lolc  in  the  Colour.  In  Picking, 
keep  them  clean  from  Leaves  and  Stalks,  which  will  Ipoil  their  Sale.  As 
faG  as  you  pick,  dry  them,  otherwife  they  will  change  Colour ;  but  if 
you  muG  keep  them,  Ipread  them  on  iome  Floor,  not  too  thick,  and  by 
that  means  the  Damage  they  will  receive  in  a  Day  or  two  will  not  be 
great.  N.  B.  Ill  dried  Hops  are  naught,  and  will  Ipoil  all  they  come 
nigh. 

Some  make  ufe  of  the  broken  Poles  to  dry  their  Hops ;  but  Charcoal 
or  Cinders  arc  the  only  Fuel  which  w  ill  not  prejudice  the  Colour,  as 
imoaky  Wood  will:  Keep  your  Fire  at  a  conGant  Heat;  and  the  Hops 
this  way  muG  not  be  Girrcd  till  thorough  dry,  w  hich  is  when  the  Top  is 
as  dry  as  the  Bottom  ;  but  if  any  be  not  fo  dry  as  the  reG,  (which  may 
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be  known  by  their  rattling,  if  you  try  with  a  Stick  in  feveral  Places) 
then  abate  them  there,  and  dilpofe  in  the  Places  where  Hops  were  full 
dry.  When  they  are  all  dry  through,  then  take  out  the  Fire,  and  Ihove 
out  the  Hops  at  the  Window,  with  a  Coal-Rake  made  with  a  Board  at  the 
End  of  a  Pole,  into  the  Room  prepared  to  receive  them ;  then  go  in  at 
the  Door  below,  and  fweep  together  the  Seeds  and  Hops  that  fell  through, 
and  lay  them  with  the  other.  This  done,  lay  another  Bed  of  green  Hops! 
and  in  like  manner  proceed. 

In  feveral  Places  they  dry  their  Hops  on  the  ordinary  Malt-Kilns  (on 
a  Hair  Cloth)  about  fix  Inches  thick;  and  when  they  are  almolt  dry, 
with  a  Scoop  made  for  that  Purpole,  they  turn  them  upfide-down,  and 
let  them  lie  till  every  Hop  be  thoroughly  dried ;  and  then  with  a  Hair 
Cloth  remove  them  to  the  Heap.  Both  thefe  Ways  are  lubjedt  to  Incon- 
veniencies.  In  the  firft,  the  Hops  lying  fo  thick  and  never  turn’d,  thofc 
under  mull  of  Neceflitybe  over  dry,  before  the  upper  can  be  dry  enough, 
and  prejudice  them  both  in  Strength  and  Weight ;  belides  the  Wafte^of 
Firing,  which  mult  be  long  continued  to  thorough  dry  lo  many  together. 
In  the  lecond  Way,  the  Turning  of  the  Hops  breaks  them  very  much ; 
by  forcing  the  Scoop  again!!  the  rough  Hair  Cloth,  it  frets  and  Ipoils  ma¬ 
ny  Hops,  and  lliatters  their  Seeds,  elle  this  Way  is  rather  to  be  pre- 
ferr’d. 

But  thefe  feveral  Inconveniencies  may  be  prevented,  by  making  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Kiln  as  before  deferibed,  and  the  Bed  after  the  following  man- 
mer :  Firlt,  make  a  Bed  of  flat  Ledges  about  an  Inch  thick  and  two  or 
three  Inches  broad,  fawn  and  laid  a-crofs  on  the  other  Chequer-wife,  the 
flat  Way,  the  Diltances  about  three  or  four  Inches ;  the  Ledges  fo  en¬ 
tered  the  one  into  the  other,  that  the  Floor  may  be  even  and  Imooth  ; 
and  this  Bed  is  to  reft  on  two  or  three  Joilts  let  Edge-wife  to  lupport  it 
from  finking.  Cover  this  with  double  Tin  Plates  folder’d  together  at  the 
Joints,  and  fo  order  it  that  the  Joints  of  the  Tin  may  lie  over  the  Middle 
of  a  Ledge:  When  the  Board  is  wholly  cover’d,  lit  Boards  about  the 
Edges  of  the  Kiln  to  keep  up  the  Hops ;  only  let  one  Side  be  to  remove, 
that  the  Hops  may  be  Ihov’d  off  On  this  Tin  Floor  the  Hops  may  be 
turned  without  Hazard  or  Lois,  as  before  on  the  Hair,  and  with  lefs  Ex¬ 
pence  of  Fuel :  Alfo  any  Fuel  will  ferve,  for  the  Smoak  cannot  pals 
through  the  Hops ;  but  be  fure  to  have  Conveyances  for  it  at  the  Cor¬ 
ners  and  Sides  of  your  Kiln.  The  Fuel  you  will  fave,  will  in  a  little 
Time  recompence  your  Charge. 

To  turn  Hops,  is  troublefome ;  but  a  wooden  Cover  lined  with  Tin, 
to  pull  up  and  down,  and  to  hand  lometimes  about  a  Foot  over,  will, 
like  a  reverberatory  Furnace,  dry  the  upper  Parts.  And  this  is  elteemed  the 
bell  Way  to  dry  Hops;  which  is  the  moll  hazardous  Piece  of  Work  that 
belongs  to  them.  This  done,  you  mull  lay  them  in  fomeRoom  for  three 
Weeks  or  a  Month,  that  they  may  cool,  give ,  and  grow  tough ;  for  if 
bagg’d  from  the  Kiln,  they  will  crumble  to  Powder ;  but  if  they  lie  dole 
cover’d  with  Blankets,  you  may  pack  or  bagg  them  with  greater  Se¬ 
curity. 

The  manner  of  Bagging  of  Hops  is  thus :  Make  a  Hole  in  an  upper 
Floor*  big  enough  that  a  Man  may  with  Eale  go  up  and  down,  and 
turn  and  wind  in  it  ;  then  tack  on  a  Hoop  about  the  Mouth  of  the 
Bag  fall  with  Pack-thread,  that  it  may  bear  the  Weight  of  the  Hops  when 
full,  and  of  the  Man  that  treads  them ;  then  let  the  Bag  down  through 
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the  Hole,  and  the  Hoop  will  reft  above,  and  keep  the  Bag  from  Aiding 
wholly  through ;  into  which  Bag  caft  a  few  Hops,  and  before  you  go  m 
to  tread,  tie  at  each  lower  Comer  of  the  Bag  an  Handful  of  Hops  with 
a  Piece  of  Packthread  to  make  a  TafTel,  by  which  you  may  conveniently 
lift  or  remove  the  Bag  when  it  is  full ;  then  go  into  the  Bag  and  tread 
the  Hops  on  every  Side,  another  caAing  them  in  as  faA  as  you  require  it, 
till  it  be  full.  When  it  is  well  trodden  and  filled,  let  down  the  Bag,  by 
unripping  the  Hoop ;  and  dole  the  Mouth  of  the  Bag,  filling  the  two  up¬ 
per  Corners  as  you  did  the  two  lower.  The  Bags  well  dry’d  and  pack’d, 
may  be  preferv’d  in  a  dry  Place  divers  Years,  if  the  Mice  ipoil  them 
nor. 

This  done,  return  to  the  Hop-Garden,  and  preferve  the  Hop-Poles  for 
another  Year:  Strip  the  Hawm  clean  from  them,  and  fet  three  Poles  tri¬ 
angular,  Ipreading  at  Bottom,  and  tied  almoft  at  Top.  AgainA  thele  you 
may  fet  all  the  Hop-Poles ;  bind  them  about  with  a  little  Hawm  twilled. 
Thus  the  outward  Poles  are  only  lubjed  to  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather, 
except  the  Tops.  There  are  Variety  of  Ways  to  preferve  the  Poles; 
but  the  belt  is,  when  they  are  thorough  dry,  to  lay  them  up  in  a  dry 
Houle. 

In  the  Winter  you  mu  A  provide  Manure  for  the  Hop-Garden  againA 
the  Spring.  If  your  Dung  be  rotten,  then  mix  it  well  with  two  or  three 
Parts  of  untried  Earth,  and  let  it  lie  till  the  Spring:  This  will  lerve  to 
make  up  the  Hills  with.  If  the  Dung  be  new,  then  when  mixed  let  it 
lie  another  Year;  for  new  Dung  is  injurious  to  Hops.  Horfe-Dung  and 
Cow-Dung  are  very  good  ;  but  none  can  compare  with  Pidgeon’s  Dung, 
if  a  little  only  be  well  mix’d  in  a  Hill,  that  it  may  not  be  too  Arong  in 
any  one  Place  :  Sheep’s  Dung  alio  is  very  good.  In  Spring,  or  Summer, 
if  you  Aeep  the  Dung  of  Sheep,  Pidgeons  or  Hens  in  Water,  till  quite 
diffolved ;  and  when  you  water  your  Hops,  if  you  put  a  Diiliful  of  this 
difiolved  Dung  among  the  Water  you  water  your  Hops  with,  in  the  hol¬ 
low  Places  made  to  contain  the  Water  on  the  Top  of  every  Hill,  the  Vir¬ 
tue  will  be  carried  to  the  Roots  of  the  Hop,  and  it  may  prove  the  moA 
expeditious,  advantageous  and  leaA  expenfiveWay  of  enriching  the  Hop- 
Hills,  of  any  other.  Thus  you  may  convey  to  the  Roots  of  any  Vege¬ 
table  the  inherent  or  attracted  Virtue  in  Lime,  Afiies,  or  any  other  ferti¬ 
lizing  Subjed. 

Hops  were  fir  A  brought  from  Flanders  into  England ,  Anno  1514,  in 
the  15th  Year  of  K.  Henry  the  3th;  before  which,  Alehoof,  Worm¬ 
wood,  &c.  was  generally  uled  for  the  Prefervation  of  Drink.  Very  great 
Improvements  have  been  made  by  Hop-Gardens  in  the  IF eft  of  England , 
but  clpecially  in  Kent.  At  Farnham  in  Hampjhire,  Alaidftone,  &c. 
the  Planters  thereabout  dig  and  dung  the  Hop-Garden  about  Chriftmasy 
and  fome  time  after  they  raile  many  Hillocks  in  Rows,  about  a  Yard  di- 
Aant  from  each  other :  The  Plants  are  fet  about  Alar  eh,  and  then  are 
fix’d  into  each  Hillock  three  Poles  about  eight  Foot  long ;  but  at  three 
Years  Growth  they  fet  Poles  of  twelve  or  fixteen  Foot  Jong,  according 
to  the  Strength  of  the  Ground  and  the  Hops.  They  arc  carefully  dug 
and  drefs’d ,  and  gather’d  about  the  Beginning  of  September  ;  after 
which,  being  thoroughly  dried  over  a  Kiln,  they  are  bagg’d  and  lent  to 
London. 
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The  Expence  of  Digging  and  Dreffing  is  about  3  1.  an  Acre,  (but  all 
Expences  a  great  deal  more,  perhaps  thrice  as  much,)  which  may  proba¬ 
bly  yield  half  a  Load  of  Hops  one  Year  with  another  ;  which,  according 
to  the  Price  in  many  Years,  may  be  valued  at  100 1. 

With  taking  the  Pains  that  is  necellary,  (and  which  is  every  thing,)  it 
has  been  computed  that  one  or  two  Acres  of  Hop-Ground  will  yield 
more  Profit  than  fifty  Acres  of  Arable  Land ;  but  yet  great  Allowances 
mull  be  made  for  the  Difappointments  of  bad  Years,  and  the  Damage  fu- 
itained  fometimes  even  in  the  gathering  and  curing  them.  However,  (as 
Mr.  Switzer  rightly  obferves)  the  Culture  of  Hops  is  in  the  main  one  of 
rhe  moft  profitable  Employments  the  Husbandman  or  Gardener  can  en¬ 
gage  in.  And  the  large  Eltates  acquir’d  of  late  by  Merchandize  in  Hops, 
is  a  fufficient  Encouragement  for  others  to  ftudy  to  improve  and  culti¬ 
vate  this  uleful  Plant.  Befides,  it  is  a  Manufacture  that  employs  abun¬ 
dance  of  Hands,  and  the  Poor  find  Work  and  Wages  almoft  all  the  Year, 
from  the  necellary  Attendance  of  Planting,  Soiling,  Digging,  Houghing, 
Poling,  Tying  and  Picking.  So  that  it  is  as  well  a  publick  Good,  as  of 
private  Advantage. 

The  noble  Plantations  of  Hops  at  Farnham,  where  for  Regularity 
and  ExaCtnefs  they  appear  like  Woods  and  Groves  cut  into  Viftaes,  is  a 
beautiful  Sight ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  thofe  who  are  afiiduous  and 
skilful,  to  make  of  their  Hop-Grounds  fome  Years  at  lealt  30 1.  per  Acre, 
even  in  large  Quantities.  But,  as  I  laid.  Deductions  mult  be  made  for 
bad  Years;  which  commonly  happen  in  the  Proportion  of  one  bad  one 
for  three  good  ones. 

Annifeed  will  ripen  well  in  England ,  if  Town  at  Michaelmas ,  in 
well  prepared  Ground,  and  may  turn  to  good  Account  to  the  Farmer : 
As  alio  Caraway  and  Coriander.  The  firlt  will  lalt  three  or  four  Years, 
if  the  Ground  be  kept  clean ;  but  it  is  not  fit  to  cut  till  the  fecond 
Year.  There  is  a  conftant  Demand  for  them  all;  which  the  Farmer 
ought  to  remember. 
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Of  Malt. 

S/fALT  may  be  made  of  all  forts  of  Grain.  In  the  North ,  Big  is 
J-**  much  ufed ;  but  generally  it  is  made  of  Barley,  which  ought  to 
be  of  the  bed  lort.  This  Barley  is  put  into  the  Ciftern,  and  covered 
with  Water,  rather  from  the  Brook  than  the  Spring;  and  there  it  lies  till 
the  Husk  will  rife  or  fliell  a  little  from  it,  which  it  will  do  after  three  or 
four  Nights ;  then  the  Water  is  drawn  off,  and  you  are  to  let  it  lie 
eight,  ten  or  twelve  Hours  to  drain.  It  is  belt  to  let  it  have  rather  too 
little  than  too  much  Water. 

When  well  drain’d,  it  is  thrown,  from  fix  or  eight  Inches  thick  to  a 
Heap,  on  the  Couch  Floor,  according  to  the  Weather;  and  it  is  ftirred 
with  the  broad  calling  Shovel  once,  twice  or  thrice,  or  oftener  in  a  Day. 
After  Couching  fome  Days,  it  will  fweat  a  little,  and  begin  to  Ihew  the 
Sprit  or  Spire  at  the  Root-end ;  and  in  four  or  live  Days  more,  it  will 
become  long ;  but,  except  the  Weather  grow  very  cold,  it  mull  be  laid 
thinner,  and  llirred  over  three  or  four  Times  in  a  Day ;  but  this  differs 
greatly  according  to  the  Weather,  and  it  mull  be  minded  accordingly ; 
and  the  Sprit  mult  leldom  run  farther  than  half  an  Inch.  Befides  the 
Sprit,  there  is  an  Acrofpire  that  grows  flowly  under  the  Skin  unfeen, 
and  the  Corn  malts  no  farther  than  it  runs  through  the  Husk ;  for  it  car¬ 
ries  the  Heart  of  the  Corn  with  it ;  wherefore  it  is  obferved  that  a  Mal- 
Iter  mult  take  great  Pains,  and  have  his  Wits  about  him,  or  he  may  be 
loon  undone. 

The  Malt  being  made,  and  having  lain  its  uliial  Time  in  the  Floor, 
(which  is  about  Three  Weeks  in  the  Winter,  and  lcfsTime  in  the  Summer) 
it  is  laid  on  the  Kiln  to  dry,  fomething  thicker  than  it  generally  lay  on 
the  withering  Floor ;  where,  when  it  has  lain  about  five  Hours,  with  a 
conflant  regular  Fire  under  it,  the  firfi  Turn  is  given  it ;  about  four 
Hours  after  that  the  fecond  Turning,  and  three  Hours  after  that  the  third  % 
and  if  the  Kiln  dry  well,  in  three  Hours  more,  with  a  moderate  Fire,  it 
will  be  dried  enough.  The  Goodnels  of  the  Kiln,  and  the  Greennefs  of 
the  Malt,  makes  it  fometimes  more  and  fometimes  lefs  Hours  in  Drying. 
At  "Derby  they  have  a  Brick  Kiln,  which  will  dry  more  in  four  Hours  than 
was  uliially  done  in  twelve  Hours.  There  is  great  Art  in  Turning  the 
Malt  on  the  Kiln ;  and  the  common  Way  is  to  lay  all  the  Malt  on  an 
Heap  in  the  Middle ;  and  the  Hair-Cloth  being  laid  even,  this  Heap  is 
call  round,  and  the  Place  where  it  lay  left  quite  bare,  left  any  Corn 
fticking  fhould  be  Fire-fanged,  Then  the  bare  Place  is  fill’d  from  the 
Sides ;  and  fo  being  raked  very  even,  it  is  left. 

The  Malt,  when  dried,  is  removed  from  the  Kiln  (being  thrown  on 
a  Heap  in  the  Side  next  the  Granary  for  that  Purpole)  and  laid  above 
a  Foot  thick,  and  trod  round  three  or  four  Times,  beginning  at  the 
Outfide,  and  winding  to  the  Middle  of  the  Heap,  and  lo  back.  This 
is  call’d  a  Courle ;  and  in  two  or  three  fuch  Courfes,  if  well  dried, 
the  Malt  will  be  trod  enough ;  that  is,  all  the  Come  will  be  rubb’d  off ; 
and  if  the  Malt  be  to  be  kept  long,  it  is  thrown  on  a  Heap  in  the  Dull ; 
but  if  it  be  to  be  fold  in  two  or  three  Months,  the  Dull  is  immediately 
feparated,  by  running  it  through  a  Fan  or  Skrecn,  that  it  may  take  the 
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Air  better  in  the  Heap,  and  become  more  mellow,  at  the  lame  time  it  is 
cleanled.  N.  B.  This  Method  of  Treading  is  not  always  uled. 

There  are  Brick  and  Stone-Kilns  for  the  Drying  of  Malt :  And  all  the 
Floors  for  the  Working  of  Malt  are  made  of  Piaifter,  which  are  much 
better  than  thofe  of  Mud,  Lime  or  Boards ;  but  Boards,  I  take  it,  make 
the  belt  Flooring  of  the  Granary  for  the  dried  Malt. 

Some  think  ’tis  belt  to  grind  Malt  Four  or  Five  Days  before  ’tis  brewed, 
(but  that  is  much  controverted ;)  and  tome  Perfons  would  have  it  double 
that  Time,  and  the  Water  Five  or  Six  Days  in  the  Vefiel  before  uled. 
There  is  hardly  a  County  where  there  is  not  fome  good  Beer  and  Ale 
made ;  but  "Derby ,  Nottingham,  Dorfet,  Burton,  &c.  are  molt  elteem’d. 
Indeed  all  the  Northern  Counties  much  exceed  thofe  of  the  South. 

Malt,  if  it  be  burnt,  is  not  only  of  a  brown  reddilh  Colour,  and 
fmells  of  Fire;  but  alfo  yields  very  little  Quantity  of  Liquor,  and  that 
with  a  high  Colour  and  ill  Talte ;  which  generally,  if  not  always,  go  to¬ 
gether. 

There  are  feveral  Methods  and  divers  Materials  uled  for  the  Drying  of 
Malt.  In  Hampjkire,  ’tis  generally  dried  with  Wood  or  clear  Billets ; 
which  at  bell  gives  the  Malt  an  ill  Talle,  and  therefore  is  generally 
elleemed  the  worll  Way.  Another  and  the  molt  common  Way  is,  to  dry 
it  with  Wheat  or  Rye  Straw  ;  which,  if  carefully  chofen  and  uled,  doth 
very  well  and  gives  general  Satisfaction.  But  the  drying  with  Cowks  has 
of  late  Years  obtained  the  molt  univerfal  Approbation,  as  having  the  lealt 
Smoke,  and  conlequently  leaving  no  ill  Smell  or  Talte,  except  it  be  over¬ 
heated  or  burnt.  Only  fome,  who  are  not  ufed  to  it,  complain  it  makes 
the  Drink  heady ,  and  leaves  a  Clamminefs  in  the  Mouth.  There  have  been 
lome  Contrivances  of  late  of  drying  Malt  with  red  hot  Iron  Furnaces ;  but 
if  the  Weather  andSeafon  of  the  Year  would  countenance  the  Practice,  the 
drying  it  in  the  Sun  feems  bell  and  molt  rational,  that  being  the  purelt 
and  cleannelt  Fire.  And  it  hath  accordingly  been  praCtiled  in  fmall 
Quantities  by  a  Clergyman  in  North  ampt  on Jhire  with  great  Succels ; 
from  whom  we  have  been  made  to  hope  and  expeCt  a  learned  Treatife  on 
the  SubjeCt.  As  to  the  Complexion  of  Malt,  White  is  undoubtedly  the 
belt,  becaule  molt  natural ;  for  in  all  Preparations  and  Operations  all 
Endeavours  Ihould  be  ufed  to  maintain  the  natural  Complexion  of  the 
Thing ;  for  the  TinCtures  arile  and  proceed  from  the  fine  Spirits  and  Ef- 
fential  Virtues :  Wherefore  in  the  Order  of  making  Malt,  if  the  Colour 
be  altered,  its  Virtues  alfo  are  changed,  and  the  Drink  is  made  of  another 
Nature  and  Operation,  and  often  proves  injurious  to  the  Bodies  of  Man¬ 
kind  ;  from  whence  we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  the  whiter  the 
Drink  is,  the  better  and  more  healthful,  as  having  milder  and  gentler 
Operations. 

I  think  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  the  lefs  Smoke  there  is  in  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  Malt,  the  better ;  becaufe  every  degree  of  Smoke  gives  a  Talte  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  the  Palate,  except  of  luch  Rulticks,  who  fwallow 
it  down  almoll  without  Tailing,  and  judge  of  the  Goodnels  of  Drink  by 
the  Deepnefs  of  the  Colour,  and  its  intoxicating  EfFeCts.  Wherefore  for 
the  Sake  of  fuch,  common  Brewers  are  wont  to  heighten  both  by  Scorch¬ 
ing  the  Malt,  and  Lanting  the  Drink  in  working,  i.  e.  throwing  in  now 
and  then  a  Chamber-Pot  while  it  is  working. 

But,  (except  with  fuch  polluted  Palates  as  thefe)  the  Art  both  of  Malt¬ 
ing  and  Brewing  is  at  prefent  brought  to  great  Perfection  in  England, 
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chiefly  in  the  Northern  Parts  ;  and  Englifl?  Beer  and  Ale  are  carncdly 
fought  for  and  greatly  admired  in  all  Parrs  of  the  World.  It  is  plain 
Northern  Barley,  if  it  is  as  good,  cannot  be  better  nor  exceed  that  of  the 
South-,  and  therefore  the  Excellence  of  our  Malt  and  Drink  mud  be  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  Method  of  making  and  drying  the  Malt  without  Smoke,  by 
means  of  Cinders  or  Cowks  made  of  Sea  or  Pit-Coals.  For  there  arc 
Brewers  and  Waters  of  all  kinds  both  in  the  North  and  South.  Lon¬ 
don ,  and  all  the  Parts  about  it  for  Thirty  or  Forty  Miles  round  have 
been  a  long  time  infamous  for  the  word  Drink,  and  famous  for  the 
bed  Bread :  And  all  on  the  North  Side  the  Trent  jud  vice  versa.  But 
of  late  Years,  Wifdom  and  Experience  have  taught  both  the  North  and 
South  to  mend  their  Errors,  and  to  learn  of  one  another ;  lb  that  we  be¬ 
gin  to  tadc  good  Drink  in  the  South ,  and  as  good  Bread  in  the  North. 
But  to  return  to  the  Bufinefs  of  Malting. 

Some  of  late  have  covered  their  Kilns  over  with  Wire  indead  of  Hair¬ 
cloth,  which  is  a  Way  much  to  be  preferred:  For  this  doth  not  only 
dry  it  fooner,  but  doth  it  much  cleaner  and  fweeter.  By  means  of  this 
Grate,  the  unfavoury  Properties  and  Particles  of  the  Fire  pals  away  more 
freely,  and  the  refrelhing  Sweetnefs  of  the  Air  is  not  fb  much  hindered 
from  circulating,  and  conlequently  lefs  Humidity  is  contracted:  Where¬ 
as  the  Cloths  are  thick,  and  retain  the  Sulphureous  Vapours  which  are  lo 
injurious  to  the  Malt.  This  is  manifed  in  all  fuch  dole  Places,  where 
Stoves  are ;  the  Air  having  no  free  Circulation,  becomes  very  noxious 
and  unwhollome. 

It  hath  been  generally  thought  (as  I  have  already  obferved)  that  to 
make  the  beji,  the JirongeJl  and  the  moji  Drink,  the  Malt  Ihould  be  ground 
Two  or  Three,  nay  fome  lay  Seven  or  Eight  Days  before  it  is  brewed, 
to  mellow  it,  and  make  the  hot  Liquor  penetrate  all  the  Parts  of  it.  But 
as  that  feems  to  be  a  Realon  of  no  weight ;  fo  others  think,  that  the  In¬ 
jury  which  the  Malt  differs  by  danding  ground ,  is  too  great  to  differ  a 
bad  Cudom  to  continue.  The  outward  Coat  of  the  Malt  is  its  natural 
Covering,  to  retain  the  fine  lpirituous  Parts  and  inward  Powers  not  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  Sight ;  therefore  if  by  an  undue  Order  or  violent  Method 
they  are  let  loofe,  thefe  fpirituous  Qualities,  according  to  the  Degrees  of 
the  Injury  done,  will  evaporate  invifibly ;  and  then  the  Body,  be  it 
what  it  will,  becomes  Pick,  and  by  degrees  will  languifh  and  die.  The 
Cale  is  the  Very  Panic  with  Beer  or  Ale  warmed  at  the  Fire  to  make  it 
brisk  and  fparkling ;  which  yet,  after  it  is  fet  by  Two  or  Three  Hours, 
will  loPc  its  Spirits  and  lively  Qualities,  without  having  lod  any  of  its 
Mcafure. 

The  like  is  to  be  underdood  of  all  other  Things  that  have  paffed  thro’ 
any  Digcdion  and  Fermentation,  as  Malt  hath,  whofe  Body  is  throughly 
opened.  Therefore  if  it  be  ground  long  before  it  is  ufed,  it  is  thought, 
by  this  way  of  Reafoning,  the  lpirituous  Parts  and  bed  Virtues  will  eva¬ 
porate.  But  dill  a  nice  ObPervation  and  long  Experience  mud  determine 
this  Dilpute ;  one  fide  whereof  Peems,  as  above,  to  be  Pupported  by  good 
RcaPon  and  PhiloPophy. 

It  Peems  to  be  agreed  by  all,  that  grinding  Malt  too  fine  is  a  great  Fault, 
and  yet  to  be  Pupported  chiefly  by  the  Realoning  above,  that  the  Spirits 
of  the  Malt  evaporate;  neither  will  the  Drink  be  Po  clear.  The  modern 
Contrivance  of,  not  cutting  but  only,  fqueezing  and  bruijlng  the  Malt  be¬ 
tween  two  Cylinders,  (if  the  Skins  of  every  Corn  were  lure  to  be  broken) 
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feems  right  and  rational.  But  the  Brewing  of  Malt,  without  either  grind¬ 
ing  or  bruifing,  can  be  rationally  pra&ifed  but  once,  except  a  greater  re¬ 
gard  be  had  to  a  Dainty  for  the  Hogs,  than  to  the  Strength  and  Good- 
nels  of  the  Drink. 

Of  Cattle,  fucb  efpeciaUy  as  are  moft  ufcful 
and  profitable  to  the  Farmer. 

Tj'  VERY  one  knows  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Horfes  and  Oxen  for  the  Huf- 
bandman  and  Grazier’s  Purpofes ;  and  the  Choice  of  them  being  ge¬ 
nerally  lb  much  better  underltood  by  Practice  and  Experience,  than  by 
any  Directions  that  Theory-men  can  pofiibly  give,  I  ihall  think  my  lelf 
entirely  excufed  faying  any  thing  further  on  this  Head,  than  juft  what  I 
fhall  think  neceffary  to  introduce  fome  Particularities  and  Ihort  Notices 
that  have  happen’d  to  fall  in  my  Way. 

As  to  Horfes  in  the  Ule  of  Husbandry,  and  to  make  Profit  and  Gain 
of  them,  I  cannot  but  recommend  the  Practice  of  many  Places  in 
Northamftonfhire,  where  they  buy  them  in  Colts  at  Spring  from  Lei- 
cefer  or  Nottingham  (the  great  Breeding  Countries)  at  Two  and  Three 
Years  old,  teaching  them  to  hang  in  the  Geers,  and  ufing  them  for  the 
more  gentle  Works,  and  lels  fevere  Service  for  a  Year  or  two,  and  then 
fell  them  out  again  at  the  Fairs  at  Northa?npton  for  the  Ufe  of  Gentlemens 
Coaches  for  Twenty  Pound  and  Thirty  Pound,  and  fometimes  Forty 
Pound,  according  to  their  Goodnefs.  And  this  is  their  yearly  Practice, 
with  relpebt  to  both  Geldings  and  Stone-Horfes :  By  which  the  Husband¬ 
man,  if  he  be  wary  and  careful  in  his  Choice,  makes  a  very  confiderable 
Gain.  But  there  is  Difcretion  and  Judgment  to  be  uled  in  every  thing. 
They  ufe  them,  as  I  faid,  gently ;  and  tho’  perhaps  in  Harvejl  and  Seed¬ 
time  and  Fallowing ,  they  are  always  doing  fomething ;  yet  the  difereet 
Husbandman  fo  contrives  it,  that  thele  young  Ones  Ihall  rather  play  than 
work,  having  always  Two  or  Three  Drudges  and  Slaves  (perhaps  Blind 
or  Old)  on  which  the  Burden  and  Chief  of  the  Work  mull  lie. 

The  greatell  Misfortune  that  attends  thefe  heavy  Horfes  bred  up  for 
the  Coach  is,  that  they  lometimes,  too  often,  fall  blind  of  one  or  both 
Eyes,  either  in  the  Farmer’s  or  the  Gentleman’s  Hands,  at  Three  or  Four 
or  Five  Years  old;  leldom  later.  The  Realon  of  which,  fome  attribute 
to  the  high  and  hot  feeding  on  Beans,  Peale,  &c.  But  thole  who  are 
more  experienced  leem  to  think  the  Misfortune  is  to  be  aferibed  to  blind 
Mares  and  blind  Stallions,  lo  frequently  kept  for  the  Purpole  of  Breed¬ 
ing:  that  Weaknefs  and  Defebt  being  very  eafily  to  be  luppoled  transfer- 
rable  to  their  Ofl-lpring.  Which  hath  frequently  made  the  Farmers  willi 
(and  with  realon  to)  that  an  Abl  of  Parliament  was  made  againlt  keeping 
blind  Mares  and  Stallions  for  Breed. 

Oxen  are  no  lefs  uleful  to  the  Farmer  for  his  Draught ;  and  there  are 
fome  peculiar  Advantages  attending  them,  more  than  Horles.  They  are 
eafier  kept.  And  if  they  prove  either  lame,  or  old,  or  blind,  by  Work¬ 
ing,  there  is  little  or  no  Lofs  in  them :  For  they  will  then  feed  as  well, 
and  afford  as  good  Meat  as  a  young  one.  Their  Harnefs  and  Shoes  are 
cheaper,  as  well  as  their  Feed,  becaufe  they  eat  no  Oats:  Neither  are 
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they  fubjed  to  fo  many  Diieafes  as  Horfcs  arc ;  tho'  heating  them,  and 
putting  them  beyond  their  ordinary  Pace,  fometimes  puts  them  iuto  Sur¬ 
feits  and  other  Diftempcrs. 

The  ufual  Time  of  putting  Oxen  to  work  is  at  Three  Years  old.  The 
firft  Year  they  ihould  be  gently  uled,  elpecially  in  hot  Weather:  And 
then  their  Meat  Ihould  be  good  Hay,  which  makes  them  endure  Labour 
better  than  Grals,  that  makes  them  faint  and  foggy.  Uled  with  Difcre- 
tion,  they  will  continue  to  work  till  they  are  Ten  Years  old.  And  then 
it  may  be  advifeable  either  to  fell  them,  or  fat  them  with  the  Aftcr-marth 
till  Chrifmas.  The  bed;  way  to  rear  up  young  Oxen  for  the  Yoke,  is  to 
couple  them  with  old  ones  that  are  gentle  and  well-trained :  And  if  they 
are  unruly  (as  fometimes  they  will  be)  they  Ihould  be  kept  hungry,  and 
ufed  to  eat  Hay  out  of  your  Hand.  Gentle  Ulage  with  thefe  llow  and 
dull  Creatures  is  bed: ;  for  that  is  obferved  to  bring  them  to  the  Yoke 
better  than  even  repeated  Severities. 

The  Ufc  and  Profit  of  a  Cow  to  a  Farmer  is  lo  confiderable,  that  no 
Pains  or  Charge  can  well  be  too  great  for  the  procuring  a  good  Breed. 
For  which  purpofe  a  well-diaped  Bull  Ihould  be  cholen.  Thole  that  are 
curious  fay,  he  ihould  have  a  broad  and  curled  Forehead,  long  Horns, 
delhy  Neck,  and  his  Belly  long  and  large.  But  of  late  Years,  and  eipeci- 
ally  in  the  North ,  the  ^Dutch-Breed  is  much  fought  after  and  coveted, 
which  have  jhort  Horns  and  long  Necks ;  and  they  are  purchaied  at  very 
dear  Rates.  Some  for  Fancy  (which  alio  much  governs  the  Price  of 
Hories)  will  give  Twenty  Pounds  for  a  Cow  of  this  Breed;  leeing,  as 
they  imagine,  iuch  Beauties  and  Excellencies  in  them,  that  they  cannot  be 
bought  too  dear.  But  this  is  not,  at  lead;  ought  not,  to  be  the  Rule  and 
Method  of  the  Farmer,  who  is  to  value  and  purchale  Things  for  their  real 
Worth  and  Ule.  And  I  confefs  I  could  never  yet  fee  that  thcle  Kinds 
turn  to  more  Profit,  than  our  Englijh  Kinds  when  they  are  well  cholen. 
Bcfide,  there  is  one  thing  further,  which  (as  I  have  been  told  by  a  very 
skilful  Farmer)  very  much  depreciates  this  Kind,  and  lclfens  its  Value ; 
and  that  is,  that  the  Tanner  will  not  give  near  fo  much  in  Proportion 
for  their  Hides ;  becaufe  they  are  much  thinner  and  lighter.  So  that 
upon  the  whole,  I  can  lee  no  reafon  why  a  Farmer  Ihould  purchafe  ima¬ 
ginary  Beauty  at  a  dear  Rate;  or  to  let  it  in  the  Language  of  the  Proverb, 
why  he  ihould  go  further  to  fare  worfe. 

The  Cow  is  uiually  lefs  than  the  Bull  of  the  fame  Kind;  but  there  are  of 
all  Sizes,  and  fo  fit  for  allPadures;  and  amongft  them  a  great  many  fimall 
ones,  which  are  hardly  worth  the  Keeping :  But  the  Encouragement  is, 
the  many  pernicious  Commons  we  have,  which  for  the  Flulh  of  Milk  in 
a  few  Summer  Months,  makes  the  Poor  buy  Cows  to  Raive  them  in 
Winter,  and  to  Ipend  fo  much  Time  in  running  after  them,  as  would 
earn  twice  the  wrorth  of  their  Milk  by  an  ordinary  Labour ;  whereas,  if 
the  Commons  were  inclofed,  fome  would  feed  them  well  all  the  Summer, 
and  others  would  yield  Hay  for  them  in  the  Winter;  whereby  there 
would  be  always  a  tolerable  Plenty  of  Milk,  from  which  would  Ipring 
many  more  confiderable  Dairies. 

Cows  are  lometimes  ul'cd  to  the  Yoak ;  and  I  have  been  told,  that  in 
fome  Parts  of  France  they  are  ploughed  with,  and  in  Barbadocs  Coaches 
are  drawn  with  them.  Some  CowTs  are  kept  only  for  Nurfes,  as  in  Lan- 
cafliire ,  and  in  iome  Parts  of  Ejfex ,  and  wherever  fatting  of  Calves  is  a 
Trade.  It  is  a  Practice  for  Graziers  near  London ,  to  go  into  the  Coun¬ 
try 
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try,  and  give  Four  Five  or  Six  Pounds  for  a  Cow  with  Calf  within  Two 
or  Three  Months  of  Calving,  and  to  fell  off  the  Calves  at  One  or  Two 
Days  old,  for  Seven  or  Ten  Shillings  each,  to  fuch  Perfons  as  make  a 
Trade  of  fatting  them;  then  they  keep  the  Cows  fo  long  as  they  will 
give  Plenty  of  Milk ;  but  when  that  ceafes,  they  fatt  and  fell  them  off. 

Moft  Countries,  if  they  will,  and  have  good  Store  of  Feed  for  them, 
may  have  Plenty  of  Cattle ;  for  mold  Cows,  if  kept  fo  long,  have  a  Calf 
a  Year,  from  Three  to  Twelve  Years  old,  fometimes  more;  lo  that  here 
is  a  Poffibility  of  encreafing  Eight  or  Nine  for  One:  And  liippofing  only 
Three  or  Four  Females,  how  many  they  will  amount  to  in  a  few  Years, 
muft  be  left  to  Arithmeticians.  Some  Cows  have  often  Two  or  Three 
Calves  at  a  Time;  for  at  Staple  ford,  near  Epping  in  Ejfex ,  a  Yeoman 
had  a  Cow  which  brought  at  one  Time  Three  Calves,  which  were  fold  to 
the  Butchers  for  Nine  Pounds. 

And  Dr.  Elot ,  in  his  Hijlory  of  Staffordshire ,  tells  us,  that  a  Perfon 
living  at  Dunflal  in  that  County,  had  a  Cow  that  brought  Three  Times 
together  Two  Calves  at  a  Time,  and  the  third  Time  Three  Calves;  fo 
that  fhe  had  Nine  Calves  in  Three  Years  Time  :  And  that  another  Dairy¬ 
man  of  Wombourn  had  a  Heifer  that  at  Two  Years  old  brought  him 
Three  Calves,  then  Two,  then  Two  more,  and  at  lafl  Three  again,  ha¬ 
ving  Ten  Calves  in  the  lame  Time.  He  alfo  tells  us  of  a  Cow-Calf  at 
Cannal,  that  had  a  Calf  Three  Weeks  and  fome  odd  Days  before  fhe  was 
Twelve  Months  old;  and  of  another  at  Wolverhampton,  a  Fortnight  be¬ 
fore  a  Twelve-month  old.  The  chief  Ule  that  Cows  are  kept  for,  is  their 
Milk. 

The  Calf,  whilft  alive,  is  of  no  manner  of  Ufe  ;  but  when  killed,  is 
profitable.  The  Manner  of  Fatting  them,  is  generally  pretty  well  under- 
flood.  I  am  inform’d  that  there  come  from  Rumford  in  Ejfex  to  Lon¬ 
don,  weekly,  feveral  Carts  or  Waggons,  bringing,  one  with  another,  about 
Twenty  Calves  each  :  Thefe  Calves  are  brought  from  great  Diflances 
round  Rumford,  and  a  great  many  of  them  from  Suffolk ;  I  think  I  have 
heard  from  Norfolk. 

Befides  thefe,  are  brought  from  Malden,  and  other  Places  in  Ejfex, 
near  the  Water,  a  great  many  each  Week.  From  Places  between  Rumford 
and  London,  Calves  are  brought  to  Town  on  Horfeback,  and  here  fell  for 
Two,  Three,  Four,  or  Five  Shillings  each,  more  than  thofe  brought  in 
Carts  from  Rumford ;  and  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe  they  do  not  wafle  as 
the  others  do.  Calves  are  often  fold  alive  for  between  Three  and  Four 
Pounds  a-piece. 

In  London,  when  Calves  are  kill’d,  the  Butchers  blow  them ;  and  fome, 
when  flay’d,  lay  them  whole  in  Water,  or  wet  Clothes,  for  feveral  Hours, 
or  whole  Nights:  The  Blowing  makes  them  look  fair  and  large ;  the  Wa¬ 
tering  white. 

Without  Aldgate  there  are  faid  to  be  fifteen  Butchers,  every  one  of 
which  kills,  one  with  another.  Two  Hundred  Head  ol  Small  Cattle  week¬ 
ly,  viz.  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Hogs,  which  amounts  to  upwards  of  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Thoufand  in  the  Year:  And  there  are  Six  Butchers 
that  kill  each  Six  Beeves  a  Week,  which  is  Thirty  Six,  and  Eighteen  Hun¬ 
dred  Seventy  Two  the  Year.  And  it  has  been  computed,  that  in  the  City 
of  London,  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Thoufand  Beeves,  as  many  Calves, 
and  Six  Hundred  Thoufand  Muttons,  are  killed  and  confumed  in  a  Year. 
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In  Lancajhire. \  the  Manner  of  Breeding  of  Cattle,  is  by  turning  two 
Calves  to  run  or  fuck  upon  one  old  Cow,  from  about  the  Beginning  of 
Jlpril  until  the  End  of  Auguft ;  and  it  is  a  gOodWay  for  Calves  to  luck 
lo  long ;  but  where  there  is  one  brought  up  io,  there  arc  five  brought  up 
by  Hand.  Suppofe  a  Calf  to  drop  in  January ,  February ,  or  March ,  or 
later  in  the  Year;  when  the  Calf  is  a  Week  or  Ten  Days  old,  they  wean 
it  from  its  Dam,  and  teach  it  to  drink  by  putting  the  Finger  into  the 
Calf’s  Mouth,  and  with  the  other  Hand  thrufting  his  Head  down  into  the 
Pail,  and  then  the  Calf  clalps  his  Tongue  about  the  Finger  as  if  he  would 
fuck,  and  lo  fetches  up  the  Milk ;  and  after  a  few  Times  thus  doing,  the 
Calf  will  drink  on  his  own  Accord  with  great  Greedinels :  Which  at  firlt 
is  good  new  warm  Milk  from  the  Cow,  until  the  Calf  be  about  a  Month 
old ;  and  then  they  mix  a  little  Pottage  (made  of  Blue  Milk,  Skim  Milk, 
and  Oatmeal)  with  forne  of  the  New  Milk,  and  give  it  the  Calf  Blood- 
warm  ;  and  as  the  Calf  grows  older  and  larger,  they  give  it  more  of  the 
Pottage,  and  lels  New  Milk. 

Now  this  Way  of  Pottage  is  ufed  moll  by  thole  that  have  but  a  few 
Cows,  as  Two,  Three,  or  Four  at  a  Houle;  or  by  thole  which  have 
more,  as  Ten,  Twenty,  Thirty,  &c.  who  keep  a  Dairy ;  but  their  Calves 
drop  in  Winter,  before  they  make  Cheele,  and  lo  have  no  Whey  to  give 
them:  Otherwife,  if  the  Calf  be  Six  Weeks  or  Two  Months  old  when 
they  begin  to  make  Cheele,  they  give  the  Calf  Morning  and  Evening  a 
little  Pail-full,  containing  about  five  or  fix  Quarts,  of  good  lweet  Whey, 
inftead  of  the  Pottage  and  Milk.  And  this  Way  of  Drinking,  (whatfoever 
the  Mixture  be,  for  lome  make  it  oneWay  and  fome  another,  and  vary  it 
at  different  Ages  of  the  Calf)  is  continued  until  the  Calf  be  Fourteen  or 
Sixteen  Weeks  old,  as  they  fee  the  Strength  and  Good-liking  of  the  Calf; 
and  then  the  Calf  is  weaned  and  treated  with  Grafs  in  the  Day,  and  good 
Hay  or  Hay  and  Straw  in  the  Night,  as  the  Runner  is  treated. 

The  Redons  why  they  teach  the  Calves  to  drink  fo  loon,  are  va¬ 
rious:  Firfl,  if  they  fuffer  the  Calf  to  fuck  too  long  on  its  own  Dam, 
flic  will  not  give  her  Milk  fo  well  after  they  are  ieparated  for  many 
Days,  Hie  will  mourn  fo  much  for  the  Lofs  of  her  little  one.  Secondly, 
the  Goodwife  faves  Milk  by  this  Way  of  Drinking.  Thirdly,  the  Per- 
fons  that  would  rear  Calves,  have  no  old  Cows  to  turn  Calves  upon  ; 
and  as  lome  poor  People  that  have  but  Two  or  Three  Cows,  yet  thole 
can  rear  Two,  Three,  or  Four  Calves  if  they  pleafe,  (for  they  com¬ 
monly  buy  a  fine  Calf  of  a  Neighbour  of  a  Week  or  Ten  Days  old, 
and  rear  it,  and  prevent  the  Butcher  of  having  it  for  Slaughter,)  and 
fo  proportionably  to  the  Cows,  they  may  rear  what  Number  of  Calves 
they  pleafe  :  Some  Perfons  will  rear  above  Twenty  Calves  on  one 
Farm  in  a  Year.  Fourthly,  by  teaching  the  Calf  to  drink,  they  have  not 
only  the  Cow  ready  for  the  Dairy,  but  Ihe  is  alio  fit  for  Bull  in  a  con¬ 
venient  Time,  (which  is  a  chief  and  principal  Thing  in  Dairy,)  and  fo 
they  have  the  Service  of  the  Cow  again  the  next  Year,  which  they 
cannot  have  of  that  Cow  on  which  two  Calves  fuck  till  Michaelmas ; 
And  thele  Calves  at  a  Year,  or  Two  Years  old,  are  treated  like  other 
finer  Breed. 

As  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Extetmal  Barts  of  Kine,  the  Horn  is  ufeful 
to  many  Purpofes ;  as,  to  make  Lanthorns,  Hafts  for  Knives,  Combs,  &c. 
They  make  Walls,  the  hollow  Spaces  between  them  being  fill’d  up  with 
Mud  and  Dirt ;  laid  under -ground,  they  keep  it  hollow,  where  Draining 
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is  necefiary ;  and  a  third  Ufe  of  Horns  is  for  improving  of  Land,  if 
broke  in  imall  Pieces,  or  burnt  and  ftrewed  upon  it ;  for  then  it  very 
much  imbibes  the  Nitre  of  the  Air,  and  fo  fertilizes  the  Ground. 

Horn-Shavings  are  fold  for  Eight  Shillings  and  Six-pence  the  Quar¬ 
ter  Sack ;  and  five  Sacks,  if  ftrewed  on  cold  ftifF  Ground,  or  fcattered 
in  Furrows  before  the  Plough  at  Michaelmas ,  will  very  much  improve 
Two  Acres  of  Land,  but  do  little  or  no  Good  to  hot  Ground.  A 
Perfon  inform’d  me,  that  when  he  was  a  Boy,  (and  he  is  fince  upwards 
of  Sixty  Years  old)  he  knew  a  wet  cold  Place  of  Six  or  Seven  Acres 
of  Land,  that  had  Sixteen  Sacks  of  thefe  Shavings  ftrewed  upon  it,  and 
it  brought  Com  plentifully  for  four  Years  together;  and  then  being 
laid,  it  brought  forth  very  good  Grafs,  and  continues  fo  ftill.  The  Saw- 
Duft  of  Horn  mixt  with  Mould,  is  an  excellent  Compoft  for  the  railing 
of  Flowers. 

Hair  of  Kine  will  produce  Oil,  Spirit,  and  all  Things  that  Horn 
will  for  Ufes  phyfical ;  and  by  Realon  of  its  Thinnefs,  it  fertiles  Land 
fooner  than  Horn,  unlefs  finely  rafpt.  It  is  good  alfo  to  keep  Mortar 
together  for  Walls ;  and  by  Spinning  and  Weaving,  it  makes  Cords  and 
Cloths. 

The  Hoof  is  of  the  Nature  of  Hair  and  Horn,  both  for  Phyfical 
Ufes,  and  Improvement  of  Land ;  but  the  Hoofs  are  chopp’d  into 
fmall  Pieces,  and  fow’d  on  dry  Ground,  which  makes  it  very  fruitful 
for  Three  Years  ;  and  fo  again,  if  repeated.  This  Cuftom,  with  Horn, 
Hair,  Hoofs,  and  Rags,  reaches  feveral  Places,  and  much  to  their  Ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  Hoofs  are  fold  from  Twelve  to  Eighteen  Pence  the  Bufliel,  and 
are  often  fet  on  Sticks  in  Gardens  to  catch  Earwigs,  where  they  are  of 
great  Ufe  to  the  Florift. 

Having  faid  thus  much  about  Cows,  and  given  fome  Directions  to 
the  Farmer  for  chufing  and  managing  them ;  he  will,  I  hope,  now  ex- 
cufe  me,  if  I  fay  fomething  of  the  Nature  of  Milk,  tho’  it  be  in  a  more 
phyfical  and  philofophical  Manner. 
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Of  Milk. 

MILK  is  a  refined  Liquor,  free  from  divers  grofs Parts,  and  fent  forth 
from  the  Blood  in  the  Breads  or  Udder ;  where,  by  Means  of  its 
oily,  waterifh,  and  laline  Parts,  and  a  great  Working  or  Straining  through 
many  PalTages,  it  is  reduced  to  a  Whitenefs ;  and  lometimes  by  an  over¬ 
great  Plenty,  or  Weaknefs  of  the  Teats,  runs  forth,  and  at  other  times 
is  emptied  by  fucking  or  prelfing  the  Parts ;  which  caufing  a  kind  of  Va¬ 
cuum,  it  is  lupplied  again  by  the  Predure  of  the  Air. 

This  Milk  (in  Beads)  is  compoled  of  Butter,  Curd,  and  Whey;  and 
they  have  not  only  an  Alkalizate,  but  an  Acid  Salt,  as  it  is  feen  at  fird 
by  Milk  turning  with  an  Acid,  and  by  its  own  Acid  it  is  exalted.  It  is 
the  Food  that  Nature  provides  for  the  Support  of  the  Young;  and  indeed 
it  is  well  adapted  to  that  Purpole ;  for  by  its  Warmth  when  luck’d,  it 
comforts ;  by  its  Oilinefs,  it  enables  the  Parts  to  be  extended ;  and  it 
greatly  adds  to  Nourilhment :  By  its  Cafeous  Parts,  it  adds  to  the  Soli¬ 
dity  ;  and  by  its  Serous  Parts,  it  lerves  as  a  River  to  carry  the  red.  It 
cools  and  furmlhes  Matter  for  all  watery  Evacuations. 

If  it  be  thus  with  Young,  why  fliould  it  not  agree  with  Elder  Ages? 
It  is  a  Maxim,  Quo  res  acquiruntur  retinentur ;  Things  are  maintained 
by  the  Ways  they  are  attained.  But  I  mud  confefs,  when  Men  are 
grown  up,  it  may  be  very  convenient  to  have  more  folid  Food ;  and 
the  Realon  of  it  I  take  to  be,  becaufe  Milk  mud  be  taken  in  great  Quan¬ 
tity,  and  by  Realon  of  its  Thinnefs  it  lpends  quickly,  and  the  Man  wants 
a  Supply  fooner ;  and  if  he  labours  hard,  he  may  fpend  his  finer  Parts, 
and  the  other  may  coagulate  the  Milk  the  fooner ;  Therefore  Flelh,  But¬ 
ter  or  Cheefe,  which  are  made  of  Milk,  and  are  their  chief  Parts  con¬ 
tracted  into  a  greater  Clofenels,  and  much  more  portable,  and  that  will 
keep  longer  when  drels’d,  may  be  more  proper  for  him :  And  the  Reafon 
why  one  Meal  a  Day  lerves  many  Men,  is  becaule  it  is  Milk,  Juice  of 
Plants,  or  other  moid  Meats  contracted,  and  expanded  again  with  Water 
or  other  Liquors  ;  and  commonly  luchMen  ule  not  Labour  or  other  Exer- 
cife  to  Ipend  themfelves,  fo  much  as  great  and  painful  Workers,  who  arc 
obliged  to  eat  often  in  a  Day ;  for  according  to  the  Expence  mud  be 
the  Supply,  or  elle  we  wade  our  Flelh,  and  reduce  our  felves  to  Lean- 
nels. 

But  a  great  many  complain  of  Milk,  and  fay  it  is  phlegmatick  and 
dopping,  and  confequently  not  fo  wholfome  for  Men  to  eat :  Tho’  this  I 
take  to  proceed  from  much  Wine  and  Drink,  lalt  Meats  and  lour  Sauces, 
which  many  Perfons  are  fond  of,  and  which  debauch  the  Stomach,  and 
caule  fo  much  Acidity  there,  as  will  turn  the  Milk  over-hadily,  and  make 
it  into  thick  and  hard  Curds ;  even  lo  thick,  it  is  vomited  up  as  it  w7ere 
in  long  Ropes.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  fome  emaciated  People.  But 
this  is  not  the  Fault  of  the  Milk ,  but  of  deprav’d  Stomachs ;  and  if  they 
would  leave  their  ill  Habits,  and  accudom  themfelves  to  this  by  a  little 
and  little  at  a  Time,  it  will  by  degrees  dedroy  the  Acid,  bring  all  to  a 
good  Temper  fird,  and  then  nourilh  and  fatten. 
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By  being  Thlegmatick,  I  fuppofe  is  commonly  meant,  that  it  is  vifcous, 
flicking  together  like  Phlegm  or  Spittle ;  and  when  Milk  is  drunk  raw 
from  the  Cow  efpecially,  there  will  be  often  fome  fuch  like  Ipit  up ; 
but  thefe  do  not  confider  that  it  goes  not  thus  into  the  Blood ;  it  is 
curdled  and  leparated,  the  thick  from  the  thin,  before  it  comes  there, 
and  lb  it  cannot  flop  the  Veflels  any  more  than  folid  Food  can.  In  Ihort, 

Milk ,  ufed  with  Difcretion,  is  Meat ,  'Drink  and  Medicine :  It  is  fo 
agreeable  to  Animal  Temperaments,  that  in  all  likelihood  the  great  Ule 
of  it  was  one  Caufe  of  the  Longevity  of  the  Patriarchs ;  and  we  gene¬ 
rally  find,  that  where  it  is  molt  in  Ufe,  there  are  feweft  Difeafes  and 
Phyficians. 

It  is  drefs’d  various  Ways.  It  is  thicken’d  with  Flower,  Oatmeal, 
French  Barley,  Rice,  Eggs,  &c.  and  of  late  with  Sago,  which  is  faid  to  be 
the  Pith  of  the'Palm-Tree  brought  from  the  Eajl-Indies,  and  ufed  as  a  great 
Reftorative.  As  for  Phyfick,  it  is  ufed  in  as  many  Cafes :  Inwardly,  it  of¬ 
ten  cures  Conliimptions,  and  feveral  other  walling  Diftempers ;  elpecially 
the  Milk  of  the  Afs,  which  is  found  by  Experience  not  to  curdle  in  the 
Stomach  ;  nay,  will  not  turn  to  Curd,  tho’  you  pour  Vinegar  on  it 
while  it  is  warm.  Outwardly,  Milk  is  very  good  for  fore  Eyes ;  in  Ca- 
taplafms  it  will  ripen  and  break  hard  Swellings  in  the  Throat,  or  feveral 
other  Parts,  if  made  with  Flower,  Oatmeal,  &c.  From  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Evelyn,  I  have  heard  it  commended  for  a  great  Eafer  of  the  Gout, 
if  enough  be  warm’d,  and  the  Legs  let  up  to  the  Knees  in  it,  and  conti¬ 
nued  there  ’till  warm.  Milk  and  Water  is  a  common  Walh  for  the  Face, 
and  a  common  Drinking  in  the  Summer  Seafon.  It  is  greatly  ufed  with 
Coffee,  Tea  and  Chocolate,  and  by  the  Vintners  in  their  Wines ;  and  is 
one  of  the  molt  univerlal  Suftenances  Mankind  knows. 

Some  have  a  great  efteem  for  Water  diftill’d  from  Milk,  either  of  itfelf, 
or  with  feveral  other  Ingredients ;  and  this  is  commonly  or  conflantly 
done  in  Alembicks,  or  a  common  Still:  But,  befides  what  rifes  from  the 
Ingredients,  I  can  fee  no  Advantage  more  than  if  it  were  diftill’d  from 
fair  Water;  for  Milk  is  an  Animal  Matter,  and  nothing  will  arife  from 
thence  but  the  watery  Parts  of  the  Flegm  or  Serum :  Neither  will  the 
Oil  from  the  Buttery  Part  of  the  Milk,  nor  the  Earth  or  Salt  from  the 
Cheely  Parts  arife  in  fuch  Heats ;  of  which  I  am  well  fatisfied  from  the 
Nature  of  it  as  to  its  Animal  Subftance. 
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Of  Butter. 


A  T  Over,  near  Cambridge,  they  keep  a  middling  fort  of  Cows,  fell 
A  many  off  at  Michaelmas,  and  buy  others  that  will  Calve  each  Month 
of  the  Winter,  that  they  may  have  Butter  enough  to  ferve  the  Colleges; 
and  by  Hay-feeding,  they  have  almolt  as  much  Butter  in  Winter  as  in 
Summer;  and  as  Sweet  and  as  Yellow  (for  New  Milch  Cows  make  Yel¬ 
low  Butter)  as  uliially  others  have  in  April ;  and  the  Butter  of  this 
Town  is  commonly  lold  for  at  lead;  a  Half-penny  the  Pound  more  than 
other  Towns  fell  for,  and  the  Curious  always  enquire  for  Over- But¬ 
ter. 

In  April ,  when  the  Cows  go  firft  to  Grafs,  about  Twrelve  Quarts  a 
Day,  JVincheJler  Meafure,  is  good  Milking  for  a  New  Milch  Cow ;  and 
this,  if  well  skim’a,  yields  about  a  fixth  Part  or  Four  Pints  of  Cream, 
which  will  make  almoft  Two  Pounds  of  Butter.  They  Churn  twice  or 
thrice  in  a  Week,  pouring  the  Cream  from  the  fettled  Milk  into  a  clean 
Earthen  Pot  every  Morning ;  which  keeps  it  from  lowering,  and  makes  it 
the  belt  Butter,  tho’  not  fo  much :  And  this  Cream  they  put  in  the 
Churn  about  Sun-riling,  after  they  have  milked  the  Cows. 

In  a  great  Dairy  they  fometimes  put  into  a  Churn,  about  theBigncls  of 
a  Barrel,  Two  and  Twenty  Gallons  of  Cream,  which  fills  two  Thirds: 
This,  with  the  Labour  of  a  luftyMan  and  Maid,  comes  to  Butter  in  about 
an  Hours  time,  more  or  lefs ;  in  hot  Weather  ’tis  looneft,  in  Cold  Wea¬ 
ther  ’tis  longed; ;  but  if  the  Cold  be  mended  much  by  Fire,  it  changes 
the  Butter  in  Tafte,  Colour  and  StifFnels ;  but  to  be  in  a  Room  a 
Yard  and  a  half  diftant  from  the  Fire  does  well;  and  in  very  cold 
Weather  they  put  boiling  Water  in  the  Churn  ’till  it  thoroughly  heats 
it,  and  that  being  taken  out  they  put  in  the  Cream.  Thele  Twenty 
Two  Gallons,  or  One  Hundred  and  Seventy  Six  Pounds  of  Cream, 
yield  uliially  about  Seventy  Pounds  of  Butter  ;  which  is  about  Seven  Parts 
in  Eighteen. 

Some  Perfons  Churn  by  help  of  a  Sweep,  which  is  a  Thing  like  a 
Pump ;  others  ufe  Barrel-Churns,  and  reckon  them  belt.  One  that  keeps 
Sixty  Cows  in  "Denny,  a  Town  not  far  from  Over,  has  a  Barrel-Churn 
that  holds  a  Hogihead,  and  is  called  a  Hoglliead-Churn. 

When  the  Butter  is  come,  it  is  taken  out  and  waih’d,  if  for  prefentUle, 
otherwile  not ;  and  with  a  little  fleeting  Dilh,  it  is  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a  Bowl,  a  little  at  a  time,  to  let  out  the  Butter-Milk,  and 
then  it  is  lalted ;  a  Quart  of  Salt,  which  is  about  the  Fifteenth  Part,  will 
ferve  Thirty  Pounds  of  Butter,  but  fome  put  more  or  lefs ;  and  when 
falted,  it  is  drawn  over  again  with  a  flecting-Dilh  once  or  twice ;  then 
weighed  into  Pounds,  and  rolled  into  long  Rolls;  when  in  hot  Weather, 
it  is  put  into  a  Basket  and  hung  all  Night  in  a  Well,  within  a  Yard  or  a 
Lard  and  a  half  of  the  Water,  to  make  it  ftiff;  and  in  thele  long  Rolls 
it  is  carried  to  Market,  and  cut  out  and  fold  chiefly  for  the  Ule  of  the 
Colleges. 

The  Over  Butter  will  not  keep  fo  long  as  Suffolk  Butter ;  but  a  famous 
Dairy-Woman  that  lived  there,  ufed  to  make  her  Butter  in  Balls  of 
Thirty  or  Forty  Pounds  Weight,  and  fait  it  a  little  more  than  for  Frelh 
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Butter,  and  this  fhe  laid  in  the  Middle  of  a  Bin  of  Flower,  and  it  would 
keep  all  the  Winter.  Others  fait  it  as  ufual,  and  put  it  into  Pots,  and 
cover  it  about  two  Inches  high  with  good  Brine ;  but  this  will  not  keep 
io  well  as  the  other. 

The  Butter- milk  is  drank  by  fome  Perfons,  but  the  Dogs  or  Hogs 
have  the  Bulk  of  it ;  and  it  it  (lands  long,  it  will  turn  lour,  and  in  a 
Weeks  time  from  Five  or  Six  Quarts  will  arife  a  thick  Skin  or  Top,  as 
thick  as  one’s  Finger ;  and  under  it  will  be  a  very  clear  bluilli  Whey, 
and  at  Bottom  a  thick  Curd,  but  not  like  Cheele  Curd.  It  is  knotty  and 
very  (lippery.  Of  this  Butter-milk  (ome  poor  People  make  Cheele,  but 
it  is  very  rough,  and  mud  be  eaten  while  green  or  frelli :  The  Whey  that 
comes  from  it  is  very  thin,  four  and  green,  and  the  Hogs  care  but  little 
for  it. 

In  Alay,  June  and  July ,  (when  the  Dairy-men  chiefly  make  Cheefe) 
they  milk  the  Cows  half,  which  they  ufe  for  Butter:  The  other  half  or 
Stroakings  they  ufe  for  Cheefe ;  and  thefe  Stroakings  will  yield  mod  But¬ 
ter  and  mod  Cheefe,  and  lead  Butter-milk  or  Whey. 

I11  an  indifferent  Year,  a  good  Cow  will  yield  at  this  Time  Sixteen  or 
Eighteen  Quarts  in  a  Day ;  and  if  the  Weather  be  dripping,  flic  will 
yield  more,  and  Butter  is  made  longer.  In  Auguf ,  and  io  to  Aj>rily 
they  mud  make  Butter  both  to  ferve  their  Cudomers,  and  becauie  in 
cold  Weather  Cheefe  will  not  be  fo  good ;  otherwife  Cheefe  turns  to  the 
bed  Account. 

Sweet  and  new  Cream  will  make  very  pleafant  Butter  for  prefent 
(pending ;  but  if  the  Cream  dands  till  it  is  four,  the  Butter  will  be 
good  and  keep  longer,  provided  it  be  not  over-heated  in  the  Churn ;  but 
if  once  it  turns  bitter,  it  is  good  to  (pend  it  prefently,  for  it  will  foon 
decay.  : 

At  the  Fall  of  the  Leaf,  and  in  cold  Weather,  Cream  will  turn  from 
Sweet  to  Bitter,  and  the  reafon  is  generally  faid  to  be  becaufe  the  Cattle 
eat  the  Leaves  of  Trees;  but  this  has  been  contradicted,  becaufe  it  will 
be  fo  in  low  Grounds  where  there  are  no  Trees,  as  well  as  in  Uplands, 
where  there  are  Trees :  And  what  is  the  real  reafon  of  it,  is  hard  to 
know  till  we  have  a  good  Theory  of  Tade,  which  is  difficult  to  be  got 
and  greatly  wanting.  The  bed  way  to  prevent  this  Bitterneft,  is  to  fet 
the  Milk  a  lefs  Time,  and  Churn  it  oftener ;  but  this  will  produce  but  a 
Irnall  Quantity ;  and  it  is  bed  to  fell  and  fpend  it  new,  and  not  to  pack 
it  in  Firkins ;  for  it  will  noc  fell  i n.  London,  but  the  Traders  are  forced  to 
ihip  it  off  to  other  Countries,  where,  by  its  Badneft,  it  dilparages  our 
own  Produ&s. 

It  is  faid,  if  Salt  Butter  be  well  wafhed,  and  then  beaten  up  with  New 
Milk,  it  will  tade  like  Frelli  Butter.  There  is  commonly  Four  Shillings 
in  the  Hundred  difference  between  Suffolk  and  Northern  Butter,  and 
fometimes  more ;  but  it  is  not  fo  much  the  fault  of  the  Country  as  the 
Management:  For  if  the  Dairy  People  would  be  at  the  Pains  to  work 
it  well,  and  get  out  the  Butter-milk,  the  Butter  would  be  firm,  and  both 
well  coloured  and  taded,  as  it  is  in  mod  Parts  of  the  Billioprick  of 
^ Durham . 

The  Irijh  rot  their  Butter,  and  in  hot  Countries  they  clarify  it ; 
the  Tade  of  either  of  which  pleafos  not  thofo  that  do  not  imitate  them. 
The  chief  Ule  of  Butter  is  for  Food  ;  and  it  is  an  excellent  one,  but  of 
more  Ufe  in  hot  Countries  and  Weather  than  in  cold:  And  in  Medicine, 
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Butter  is  good  for  all  Things  that  Oil  or  Greafe  is.  1  he  ’Dutch  Men  lay, 
it  is  good  for  every  Thing  but  flopping  of  Ovens. 

In  Devonjhire  they  make  a  fealded  Butter ,  much  admired  at  London 
of  late,  whither  it  is  fent  Weekly,  tho’ at  fo  great  a  Diftance :  For 
therein  confifls  its  great  Excellence,  that  it  will  keep  Three  or  Four 
Weeks,  and  eat  altogether  as  well  as  frelh  Butter.  The  Method  of  ma¬ 
king  it,  is,  Firft,  after  the  New  Milk  is  Trained  into  clean  earthen  Pans, 
they  let  it  Tand  for  a  Night,  or  Twelve  Hours  in  the  Day,  removing  it 
then  very  gently,  and  letting  thole  earthen  Pans  into  another  VclTel 
made  of  Earth  or  Lead  half  full  of  Water,  which  VdTel  is  fixed  and 
let  over  Stoves  with  a  gentle  Fire;  by  which  means  there  ariies  a 
thick  clouted  Cream,  which  is  taken  off  with  a  Scumming  Dilh  of  Tin 
full  of  Holes,  thro*  which  the  blue  Milk  pafies  and  is  leparated  from  the 
Cream ;  which  Separation,  when  it  is  gradually  and  fully  made,  and  the 
whole  Cream  put  into  a  Pot,  the  Whole  mull  be  lhiftcd  every  Twelve 
Hours  till  you  have  your  lufficient  Quantity  ordered  as  above ;  and  then 
it  muT  undergo  the  common  way  of  Churning  and  Salting  till  it  is 
made  into  compleat  Butter. 

In  fo  me  Places  they  churn  their  Milk  whilT  it  is  new  and  warm, 
conveying  it  in  Pipes  from  the  Cow  into  the  Churn,  where  it  is  kept 
in  conTant  Motion  by  an  Horfe,  till  the  Butter  comes.  Then  they 
drain  the  Butter-milk  off  into  another  Velfel,  to  which  they  put  Run- 
net  ;  and  of  this  they  make  excellent  Cheefe  for  a  Family.  But  tho’ 
the  Butter  is  good  for  prel'ent  Ufe,  yet  it  will  not  keep  long. 

Bd.  B.  The  Proportion  of  Milk  for  one  New-Milch  Cow  at  Over  as 
aforefaid,  was  thought  to  be  about  Twelve  Quarts  a  Day,  and  a  large 
Quantity  too:  but  in  Northaraftonjhire,  the  late  Vicar  of  Stanford 
uf  on  Avon  told  me  himfelf,  that  he  had  a  Cow  (and  no  large  one  nei¬ 
ther)  going  in  his  Church -yard,  that  yielded  him,  (not  for  One  or  Two 
Weeks  only,  but)  for  Two  or  Three  Months,  no  lefs  than  Twelve 
Pounds  of  Butter  every  Week,  and  made  tolerable  Cheele  for  the  Family 
with  the  Milk  afterwards. 
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Of  Cheese. 

HT  H  E  Benefit  and  Advantage  which  Men  and  other  Creatures  receive 
■*“  by  Milk,  naturally  prompted  the  Provident  to  lay  up  what  they  ufed 
not  prelently ;  and  its  Ufe  being  univerfal,  it  was  in  Time  cultivated  and 
improved,  and  by  Man’s  Invention  rendered  into  Cheefe.  To  tell  all  its 
Advantages,  requires  much  Knowledge  of  others,  and  Experience  of  one’s 
own  :  But  the  principal  Aim  being  to  make  the  oily  Part  of  Milk  the  But¬ 
ter,  or  the  hard  Part  the  Cheefe,  keep ;  it  is  found  that  the  harder  it  is 
turned,  the  firmer  is  the  Curd,  to  a  certain  Degree. 

Therefore  an  Acid  (four  Thing)  muft  be  put  into  it;  as,  the  Flowers 
of  Thirties,  or  Artichokes,  or  rather  Chardons ;  but  the  Maw  of  a  luck¬ 
ing  Creature,  Calf,  or  Kid,  is  moft  ufual ;  which  caufes  the  Milk  to  turn 
to  a  digeftible  Confiftence.  Some  ufe  this  Maw  after  it  is  dry,  by  lmp- 
ping  off  a  lmall  Piece  at  a  Time,  and  putting  it  in  a  little  fair  Water  or 
Sack,  for  twelve  Hours  before.  Some  pickle  the  Maw  and  dry  it  in  the 
Smoke,  and  put  the  Cheefe  together  while  the  Milk  continues  warm,  or 
heat  a  Part  and  mingle  it  to  warm  the  reft.  Remember,  the  Maw  itfelf 
muft  not  go  into  the  Milk.  But  as  it  is  the  Pra&ice  of  the  Spaniards ,  fo 
it  ought  to  be  of  the  Englijh  too,  to  ufe  the  dried  Flowers  of  Chardons ; 
which,  as  it  is  the  cleanlieft,  lb  it  is  by  much  the  belt  for  turning  the 
Milk  into  Curd. 

Then,  when  the  Milk  is  curdled,  the  meer  dividing  makes  the  Whey  le- 
parate,  and  the  Curd  fink  down;  which  muft  be  put  into  a  Veffel,  and 
thruft  very  clofe,  and  falted,  and  this  to  prevent  Corruption,  which  re¬ 
quires  Running ,  as  all  Change  of  Texture  does;  and  the  Salt  diftolving, 
makes  the  Moifture  lo  thin,  as  to  run  away  ;  and  when  dry,  it  keeps  all 
firm.  Then  the  Cheefe  is  gently  prefs’d  ;  and  either  diced  and  fealded, 
which  makes  it  curdle  yet  harder ;  or  only  crumbled,  to  open  it  and  let 
out  the  Moifture :  And  then  it  is  made  up  again,  and  preffed  yet  harder 
to  make  it  clofe  and  even.  Some  ripen  it  in  Dung,  or  green  Herbs  that 
will  heat,  or  in  Smoke  that  makes  it  foft,  and  fit  for  prelent  Eating :  O- 
thers  keep  it  dry  for  many  Years;  and  for  ‘Duration  and  Nourishment i 
no  other  Food  equals  it. 

There  are  other  Things  which  may  be  uled  for  the  turning  of  Milk 
into  Curd ,  befides  what  are  above-mentioned,  viz.  the  Seed  of  Car- 
duus  Beneditftus,  Ginger,  the  Juice  of  the  Fig-Tree,  the  inner  Skin  of  a 
Hen’s  Stomach,  the  Spawn  of  a  Pike,  &c.  But  the  dried  Flowers  of  Char¬ 
dons  are  belt,  fteept  over-Night  in  Water  and  Salt. 

From  Whey,  if  fet  on  the  Fire,  will  arile  Wild-Curds,  by  putting  new 
Milk  and  four  Butter-milk  to  it.  When  it  is  ready  to  boil,  and  when  it 
rifes,  the  Curds  muft  be  taken  off  with  a  fleeting  Dilh  or  Skimmer,  (but 
a  Dilh  is  belt,  becaufe  the  other  is  Bral's,)  and  then  with  putting  in  more 
Milk  and  Butter-milk,  more  Curds  will  arife.  Two  Quarts  of  Milk  and 
fo  much  Butter-milk,  will  ferve  for  fix  Gallons  of  Whey.  The  Whey 
that  is  left  when  the  Curds  are  taken  off,  is  but  a  little  better  than  the 
worft  from  Butter-milk :  But  the  good  Butter-milk  and  the  belt  Whey 
will  fatten  Hogs  well,  tho’  iome  think  Butter-milk  doth  Hogs  no  good. 
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An  Account  of  Chejhire  Cheefe,  as  made  at  Nantwich ,  is  as  follows: 
The  Ground  to  feed  the  Cows  on,  is  very  good,  where  it  uiually  bears 
Plenty  of  Cowflips.  The  Cows  are  of  a  large  Size,  broad-headed,  and 
horned,  and  in  their  Prime  at  Six  Years  old.  From  the  Milk  of  fixt> 
fuch  Cows,  which  yield  about  fix  Quarts  each  every  Meal,  is  the  belt 
Cheefe  made,  after  the  following  Manner  : 

The  Milk  is  (trained  into  a  Cheefe-Tub,  as  warm  as  they  can  from  the 
Cow  ;  to  which  is  put  about  fix  Spoonfuls  of  (trong  Rennet,  and  then  it 
is  (tirr’d  well  with  a  fleeting  Dilh,  and  afterwards  cover’d  dole  with  a 
Wooden  Cover,  made  fit  for  it ;  and  about  the  Beginning  of  June  it 
(lands  Three  Quarters  of  an  Hour ;  but  if  very  hot  Weather,  lels  Time, 
and  then  it  will  be  come ;  after  which  it  mud  be  broke  with  a  Didi  pret¬ 
ty  (mail,  and  then  it  mud  be  dirr’d,  gently  moving  until  it  is  all  come 
to  a  Curd  ;  then  it  mud  be  prcfs’d  down  with  the  Hands  and  Dilh  gently, 
led  the  Whey  ihould  rile  over  white;  and  when  ail  the  Whey  is  drein’d, 
and  the  Curd  pretty  hard,  then  it  mud  be  broke  into  a  Vat  very  (mall, 
and  heaped  up  to  the  highed  Pitch  ;  and  then  prels’d  down  with  the 
Hands  gently  at  fird,  afterwards  harder,  till  as  much  Whey  be  got  out  as 
can  be  that  Way,  and  yet  the  Curd  be  at  lead  two  Inches  above  the  Vat; 
otherwile  the  Cheefe  will  nor  take  Prefs,  but  be  lour,  and  full  of  Holes 
or  Eyes. 

This  done,  it  mud  be  put  into  one  End  of  a  good  Flaxen  Cloth,  and 
covered  with  the  other  End  ;  and  then  the  Cloth  mud  be  tuck’d  in  with 
a  wooden  Cheefe-Knife,  that  it  may  lie  linooth,  and  yet  keep  the  Curd 
quite  in:  Then  this  is  pred  with  a  Weight  of  Four  Hundred,  or  there¬ 
abouts  ;  and  let  to  dand  thus  from  Morning  about  Nine  till  the  Af¬ 
ternoon  about  Two  a  Clock,  and  then  taken  out,  turn’d  into  a  dry 
Cloth,  and  pred  again  till  about  Six  at  Night ;  and  then  it  is  taken  out, 
and  faked  well  all  over,  and  put  into  the  Vat  again  to  lie  in  it  all  Night: 
Then  it  is  taken  out,  and  faded  again,  and  (o  it  lies  in  a  Tub  or  on  a 
Dreffer  four  Days,  being  turned  every  Day.  This  done,  it  is  wafhed  in 
cold  Water,  wiped  with  a  dry  Cloth,  and  carried  into  a  Cheefe-Loft  to 
dry,  where  it  mud  be  turned  and  wiped  every  Day  till  fold. 

If  the  Salt  be  not  well  wafhed  off,  it  will  give,  and  make  the  Cheefe 
always  moid :  And  the  Reafon  of  Mouldinels,  Cracks,  and  Rottcnnefs 
within,  is  the  not  well  curing,  viz.  prefling  and  looking  after.  The  Way 
to  make  Rennet ,  is  to  take  the  Curd  out  of  the  Calf’s  Bag,  to  walh  and 
pick  it  well  from  Hairs  and  Stones,  and  to  fealbn  it  well  with  Salt ;  allb 
to  wipe  the  Bag,  and  fait  it  well  within  and  without,  and  putting  in 
the  Curd.  All  mud  lie  in  Salt  for  three  or  four  Days,  and  then  be 
hung  up. 

Here  follows  an  Account  of  Cheddcr-Qheefe  :  Chedder  being  warmly 
feated  on  the  South-fide  of  Mendip  Hills  in  Somerfetjbire ,  is  cxpoled  on¬ 
ly  to  the  South  and  South- wed  Winds;  and  has  the  Moors  adjoining  to 
it  on  the  South,  being  a  warm  and  fertile  Soil  for  Padurage,  whereby 
Chedder  is  rendered  famous  for  Cheefe ;  and  it  has  been  long  a  Cudoni 
there,  as  well  as  in  lomc  adjacent  Parilhes,  for  feveral  Neighbours  to  join 
their  Milk  together,  as  occafion  requires,  to  make  the  laid  Cheefe ;  which 
is  of  a  larger  Size  than  ordinary,  and  contends  in  Goodnels  (if  kept  a  due 
Time,  viz.  from  Two  Years  to  Five  Years,  according  to  its  Magnitude) 
with  any  Cheefe  of  England.  The  Sizes  of  the  Cheefes  are  generally 
from  Thirty  Pounds  Weight  to  One  Hundred  Pounds.  And  perhaps  this 
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Pradlice,  when  rightly  confidered,  may  deferve  Imitation  in  many  Other- 
Parts  of  England. 

To  make  Ange lot -Che efe,  take  the  Stroakings  of  Two  or  Three  Cows, 
and  let  it  with  Rennet,  when  it  is  newly  milk’d ;  and  then  when  it  is  come, 
take  it  up  with  a  Skimming-Difh  without  breaking  the  Curd ;  and  then 
fill  by  degrees  a  narrow  high  Cheefe-Mote  or  Vat,  continually  filling  as 
the  Curd  finks,  till  the  Mote  is  full.  If  you  would  have  the  Angelot 
thick,  the  Mote  or  Vat  lliould  be  Six,  Eight,  or  Ten  Inches  deep,  divi¬ 
ded  from  Top  to  Bottom  into  two  equal  Semicircles  full  of  Holes,  which 
are  exactly  fitted  into  another  flat  Cheefe- Vat  below  alfo  full  of  Holes,  all 
according  to  the  Size  you  defire  to  have  it.  You  mull  keep  it  continually 
filling  for  three  or  four  Hours;  then  let  it  Band  till  Night,  firewing  a  little 
Salt  upon  the  End  that  is  uppermofl,  and  turn  it  by  opening  the  Semi¬ 
circles  ;  and  then  fait  the  other  End,  and  fo  let  it  remain  nine  or  ten  Days 
without  removing,  left  it  fliould  crack  and  break :  After  this,  keep  it  in 
a  temperate  Place,  that  it  may  dry  by  degrees.  The  proper  Sealon  to 
make  this  excellent  Sort  of  Angelot -Che  efe,  is  in  the  Beginning  of  May, 
or  rather  in  Auguft.  If  you  would  have  it  fatter,  add  a  fourth  Part 
of  Cream. 

If  Cheefe  be  not  well  falted,  it  will  be  magotty  ;  and  an  equal  Salting 
is  of  great  Advantage  in  the  making  of  Cheele ;  for  as  too  little  eaufes 
Corruption  of  the  Cheefe,  fo  too  ?nuch  alters  its  Goodnefs :  And  to  lay 
Cheefes  all  in  Brine,  a  longer  or  a  fhorterTime,  according  to  their  Magni¬ 
tude,  or  the  Temper  of  the  Weather,  has  been  by  fbmc  approved  the 
flirefl  Way  ;  but  it  is  apt  to  make  it  flrong. 

If  Milk  be  fet  over-hot,  or  fcalded  in  the  Curd,  the  Cheefe  will  be  bit¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  longer  it  is  kept,  the  worfe  it  will  be :  If  it  be  fet  over¬ 
cold,  it  will  cut  white,  and  eat  harfh  and  dry  when  new  ;  but  it  will  im¬ 
prove  by  lying,  and  is  belt  efleemed  of  for  keeping  Cheefe.  One  great 
Fault  in  Cheele,  is  its  heaving ;  and  this  is  molt  common  where  there  is 
the  richeft  Pafture,  and  after  Rain.  The  bell  Way  to  help  it,  is  by  pa- 
fturing  Sheep  with  Cows,  that  the  bell  of  the  Grafs  may  be  quickly  eaten  : 
Another  Way  to  help  it,  is  to  lalt  the  Cheeles  in  Brine,  and  lay  them  on 
a  cold  Pavement. 

From  the  aforefaid  Obfervations,  it  feenis  very  reafbnable  that  it  does 
thus  chiefly  in  hot  Weather,  by  reafon  of  an  over-great  Fermentation,  not 
only  from  the  Heat,  but  alio  from  the  Brisknels  and  Thinnefs  of  the 
milky  Particles  gain’d  from  the  Luxuriancy  of  the  Grafs ;  and  without 
doubt,  it  is  as  convenient  for  Dairies  to  have  cool  Rooms  in  Summer,  as 
warm  ones  in  Winter.  We  fee,  by  Multitudes  of  Examples,  that  Beer  and 
other  Liquors,  or  any  thing  that  is  fubjebt  to  Fermentation,  never  prove 
fo  kindly  in  extreme  as  in  temperate  Seafons.  If  any  could  find  an  Art 
to  hinder  the  Buttery  Part  running  into  the  Whey,  it  would  be  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Dairy -Maid. 

There  is  yet  another  Sort  of  Cheefe,  well  known  by  good  Houfewives 
by  the  Name  of  Water -Cheefe ;  which  is  made  after  the  following 
Manner  : 

Take  fix  Gallons  of  new  Morning’s  Milk  and  one  Gallon  of  Cream 
mixt  together  with  fix  Spoonfuls  of  Rennet,  (made  after  the  foregoing 
Manner  with  dry'd  Skins )  and  a  little  Juice  of  Marigolds.  Stir  thele 
all  together,  well  covered  down  in  a  Cheefe-Tub.  Let  it  remain  very 
hard  in  coming  :  Then  take  a  wet  Cloth  wrung  from  boiling  Water, 
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to  be  fpread  upon  the  Curd  all  over  without  breaking  it.  Lay  your  Hands 
upon  it,  prefling  it  very  gently  ;  which  you  muft  continue  to  do  till 
you  have  gathered  with  a  Diih  all  the  IVhey  from  it;  which,  if  it 
prove  right,  will  be  like  Rock-Water.  This  done,  put  two  Gallons 
of  boiling  Water  on  the  Top  of  the  Tub  among  the  Curd,  there  to  re¬ 
main  about  half  an  Hour.  After  which,  take  away  again  the  fame  Wa¬ 
ter  as  clean  as  poffible,  which  may  be  done  by  Cloths,  and  wringing 
them  out.  Then  take  a  long  Knife,  and  cut  the  Curd  into  fo  many 
Angles  of  the  Circle,  as  that  you  may  turn  them  without  breaking, 
laying  them  in  the  fame  Places  again  with  their  Bottoms  upwards. 
Then  again  pour  One  Gallon  more  of  Raiding  Water  upon  the  Curd, 
letting  it  remain  Half  an  Hour;  take  the  Water  from  it  as  before,  cut¬ 
ting  all  the  Curd  into  little  thin  Slices,  laying  the  laid  Slices  in  a 
Checfe-Vat  with  a  Cloth  in  Beds  one  by  another,  crulhing  every  Rowr 
with  the  Hands  till  the  Whole  is  laid  in.  Then  prefs  the  Cheefe  thus 
made,  and  let  it  remain  fix  Hours.  After  which,  take  it  out  and  turn 
it,  rubbing  Salt  on  both  Sides,  and  round  the  Edges.  Put  it  again 
into  the  Cheele-Vat,  and  let  it  Rand  prelTed  all  Night;  and  then  it 
may  be  taken  out  and  turned  daily,  as  other  Checfes,  twice  a  Day  up¬ 
on  Shelves. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention  likewife  the  Method  of  making  the 
wrinkle-coated  latter-made  Checfes,  fo  univerfally  admired  by  all  the  Lo¬ 
vers  of  Cheefe,  which  yet  fo  very  few  are  acquainted  withal.  Two  Gal¬ 
lons  of  new  Milk  will  make  two  Cheefes  of  a  proper  Size  ;  and  the  Time 
of  making  them  is  in  Augufl  and  the  Beginning  of  September,  thus  : 
To  thole  two  Gallons  of  new  Milk  put  a  proper  Quantity  of  Rennet , 
or  rather  the  Water  in  which  Chardons  have  been  fteept  as  before;  and 
after  it  is  come ,  break  the  Curd  and  gather  out  the  Whey  with  a  Difh. 
Then  laying  a  Cloth  in  a  thin  Cheele-Vat,  put  in  the  Curd  with  the 
Skimming-Diih  into  each  Cheele-Vat,  not  prefling  it  with  the  Hands;  but 
only  when  the  Cloth  is  laid  over  it  with  a  Board,  Jay  about  fix  or  feven 
Pound  Weight  upon  it  for  about  four  Hours :  Then  take  it  out,  fait  it 
and  turn  it,  and  put  it  in  again  for  about  fix  Hours  more.  After  which 
take  it  out  and  lay  it  upon  a  Shelf,  turning  it  twice  a  Day  till  it  is  ready 
to  cat,  which  will  be  in  about  a  Month. 

But  becaufe  there  is  a  fort  of  Cheefe  of  late  Years  become  famous  and 
much  admired,  as  being  really  good  in  its  kind,  called  Stilton  Cheefe ,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  fpread  the  Receipt  how  to  make  it  a  little  farther 
than  Mr.  Bradley' s  Monthly  Papers ;  where  he  tells  us,  it  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  by  a  Friend  that  may  be  depended  on.  I  hope  the  Receipt 
is  more  accurate  and  juft  than  the  Defcription  of  the  Place  given  us  by 
Mr.  Bradley :  For  Stilton  is  not  in  Line  0  Info  ire,  but  a  great  Way  off'  in 
Huntingtonjhire ;  neither  doth  it  ftand  on  high  Ground,  but  on  a  Flat 
and  Level  near  the  Fens.  However,  here  follows  the  Receipt  to  make 
the  Cheefe.  x 

Take  Ten  Gallons  of  Morning  Milk,  and  Five  Gallons  of  Sweet 
Cream,  and  beat  them  togerher :  Then  put  in  as  much  Boiling  Water  as 
will  make  it  warmer  than  Milk  from  the  Cow.  When  this  is  done,  put 
in  Rennet  made  ftrong  with  large  Mace,  and  when  it  is  come  (or  the 
Milk  is  let  in  Curd)  break  it  as  imali  as  you  would  do  for  Chcefe-Cakes ; 
and  after  that,  fait  it,  and  put  it  into  the  Vat,  and  prefs  it  for  two  Hours. 
Then  boil  the  Whey,  and  when  you  have  taken  off  the  Curds,  put  the 
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Cheefe  into  the  Whey,  and  let  it  Hand  half  an  Hour.  Then  put  it  in 
the  Prefs,  and  when  you  take  it  out,  bind  it  up  for  the  jfirft  Fortnight 
in  Linnen  Rollers,  and  turn  it  upon  Boards  for  the  firlt  Month  twice  a 
Day. 

Good  Cheefe  is  fat  and  heavy,  the  Meat  of  it  dole  and  compadf,  of 
Colour  fomewhat  yellowilh,  fweet  to  Tafte,  plealant  to  Smell,  and 
nothing  Mouldy ;  neither  yet  full  of  Mites  or  Worms,  and  which  is 
made  of  pure  Cows  Milk. 

Cheefe,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  is  a  Food  moll  nourifhing;  and  the 
older  (fo  as  it  be  not  decay’d)  the  better.  We  lee  that  with  Bread  and 
Drink  it  lupports  the  Laborious  fix  Days  in  the  Week;  and  is  of  great 
ule  for  Armies.  It  is  a  Food  that  not  only  will  keep,  but  may  be  carried 
good  to  moll  Parts  of  the  World.  In  its  Curd,  or  New,  it  is  laid  to  eale 
the  Pains  of  the  Gout ;  and  it  is  lometimes  uled  in  Poukis’s  to  divers 
Purpofes.  And  it  may  very  well  be  added,  that  the  oldeft  and  llrongeft 
Chejbire  Cheefe  is  excellent  againll  Cholick  Pains  in  the  Stomach. 

Of  Sheep. 

CHEEP,  wherewith  this  Kingdom  abounds,  producing  the  molt  ex- 
^  cellent  Mutton  and  the  bell  Wool,  there  cannot  be  too  great  Care 
taken  for  their  Prelervation.  And  thefe  are  liable  to  bad  Dileafes,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Rot ;  which  is  a  fort  of  Droply,  and  diftinguilh’d  into  two 
forts,  the  one  call’d  an  Afcites ,  and  the  other  an  Anafarca. 

An  Afcites  is,  when  the  Belly  of  any  living  Creature  is  very  much 
fwell’d  with  Water,  gotten  out  of  the  Velfels,  Guts,  Veins,  Arteries, 
&c.  An.  Anafarca  is,  when  the  whole  Body  is  fwelled  with  Water,  got¬ 
ten  out  every  where ;  and  when  it  is  only  in  the  Legs,  or  fome  other 
Places  within  the  Flelh,  it  is  a  degree  of  this  Anafarca-,  or,  as  Dr.  Willis 
defines  it,  it  is  a  white  foft  Tumour  of  the  whole  outward  Body,  or  of 
fome  of  its  Parts,  yielding  to  the  Touch,  and  leaving  a  Dent  upon  Com- 
prelfion. 

This  Water,  in  both  Difeales,  is  of  the  lame  Quality,  viz.  it  is  of  the 
fame  Nature  of  the  Urine,  and  Serum  of  the  Blood ;  and,  I  prelume,  the 
Water  gets  out  of  the  Velfels  by  lome  liich  Way  as  the  following:  The 
Velfels,  as  alio  the  Skin  and  Bladder,  are  made  as  if  it  were  of  Threads 
fattened  together,  by  which  means  there  are  abundance  of  Pores,  which, 
in  an  healthful  State,  are  tolerably  filled  up  with  the  Serum  of  the  Blood ; 
altho’  not  fo  clofe,  but  that  fome  of  the  thinnelt  Parts,  according  to  the 
Degree  of  Heat,  do  tranlpire  either  inlenfibly  or  by  Sweat,  which  with 
Warmth  will  thicken,  leaving  only  the  Threads  of  the  Skins  behind. 
When  this  thicken’d  Matter  is  dilfolv’d,  either  by  a  lharp  Juice,  and  fo  the 
thick  feparated  from  the  thin,  as  it  is  in  Milk  with  the  help  of  Rennet ; 
or  an  over-great  Quantity  of  watery  Matter  is  taken  in,  which  walhes 
away  this  gluilh  Subftance,  as  we  lee  it  does  in  making  Glue,  Size  or 
Gellies ;  or  when  Animals  are  almolt  Itarved,  and  lo  walte  this  Matter, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  thing  that  nourilhes  us;  which  is  often  the  cafe  of 
Sheep  in  time  of  Rot,  with  the  addition  of  eating  more  cold  watery  Food 
than  at  other  times,  which  Moifture  walhes  away  that  glutinous  Part  that 
was  left ;  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Water  foaks  through  the  Pores  of  the 
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Vcffcls,  and  fo  having  no  Paflage  to  run  away,  caufes  that  Swelling  we 
call  a  Droply,  and  makes  all  the  Flcili  thus  atfcdtcd  to  be  wateriili  and 
flabby. 

Befldes  the  Defcription  of  the  two  forts  of  Dropfles  above-mention’d 
that  Sheep  are  iubjed:  to,  there  arc  loine  ftrange  Symptoms  of  liich  Dif- 
cales ;  that  is,  iuch  Sheep  have  often  found  in  them  a  lort  of  broad 
Worms,  like  unto  the  Fiflh  we  call  ‘Plaife  But  how  thefe  fliould  get  thi¬ 
ther  will  be  hard  to  determine :  Some  think  they  are  bred  there  by 
^Equivocal  Generation  (without  any  Parent)  which  others  will  not  allow, 
but  think  their  very  imall  Eggs  might  be  carried  there  by  the  Chyle  and 
Blood,  and  there  hatched  or  enliven’d  when  fit  Matter  comes  to  make 
corrupted  Nutriment  fit  for  them ;  as  it  is  with  Seeds  lying  (till  in  dry 
Ground  till  Rain  or  Muck  comes ;  or  Fly-blows,  till  the  Meat  is  putri- 
fied,  and  made  fit  Nourilhment  for  iuch-like  Creatures.  Another  Symp¬ 
tom  is  [potted  Livers ;  which  it  is  poflible  may  alio  be  the  Eflcdl:  of 
Worms,  or  at  leafi:  an  Obftrudtion  and  Ferment  made  from  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  ill  Juice. 

To  prevent  all  this,  I  would  propole  that  the  great  Quantity  of  Water 
be  prevented,  by  driving  them,  in  wet  Sealons,  to  the  dried  Places  they 
can,  or  to  Salt  Marflies ;  that,  as  I  am  told,  purges  away  the  over-great 
Moifture  as  it  comes,  and  lb  leaves  them  in  a  tolerable  Tightnefs  ;  or,  to 
give  them  Flay,  Beans  ground,  or  Pome  other  dry  Matter,  that  may  hin¬ 
der  the  Wetnefs  of  the  Grals  from  doing  Mifchief.  I  have  heard  of  one 
in  the  North  of  England ,  that  daily  gave  each  Sheep  a  Bit  of  an  Oat- 
Cake  with  good  Succels ;  and  it  is  not  only  neceflary  to  take  good  Care 
of  their  Infides,  but  alio  as  much  as  may  be  to  keep  them  dry  without ; 
a  Way  to  do  which  is  much  ufed  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  England , 
and  is  as  follows : 

Between  Michaelmas  and  Chrijtmas,  in  Torkfbire,  Durham ,  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  &c.  the  Farmers  and  Graziers  fetch  in  all  their  Sheep  they 
can  find,  from  their  Hills  and  Mountains,  which  are  extremely  wet. 
Winter  and  Summer;  and  having  brought  them  into  the  Incloliires,  they 
greafe  them  after  this  manner :  He  that  hath  a  Flock  of  Sheep  of  Five 
or  Six  Hundred,  buys  at  the  Time  of  Year  Thirty  or  Forty  Gallons  of 
Ear ,  which  he  puts  by  Five  or  Six  Gallons  at  a  time  into  a  Kettle  or 
Pan  over  the  Fire,  firfi:  putting  in  about  Twenty  Pounds  of  Butter ;  and 
fo  lets  them  melt,  and  by  ftirring  be  incorporated  together,  adding  lome 
Salt  to  it.  With  this  Mixture,  taken  from  the  Fire  and  well  beaten  to¬ 
gether,  he  grcales  his  Sheep ;  opening  the  Wooll  by  Plats,  greafing  and 
chafing  it  into  the  Pelt  or  Skin  of  the  Sheep,  till  he  has  grealed  him  thus 
all  over.  A  good  Man-grealer  will  greale  Twelve  Sheep  a  Day:  And  if 
they  are  not  thus  greas’d,  they  will  not  live  Three  Years,  but  will  die  of 
the  Rot,  and  being  Pelt-beaten ;  fo  that  the  Wooll  will  drop  from  their 
Backs  of  itlelf. 

I  prclume  the  reafon  of  this  Northern  Ufage  is,  by  Imbalming ,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Sheep  from  the  Wet  as  well  as  the  Cold :  And  1  am  told,  that 
in  Rumney  Marih  in  Kent ,  in  the  Time  of  extream  hard  Frofts  the  Sheep 
have  been  fo  benumb’d  with  Cold  that  they  could  hardly  ftand,  but  did 
kneel  to  eat  their  Food,  which  numb’d  them  farther ;  but  by  rubbing 
their  Legs  with  Tar ,  (which  is  a  good  Balm  to  rcfrelh  the  weak  Parts, 
and  help  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  when  it  is  almoft  coagulated) 
they  have  been  recovered  of  their  Numbnefs. 
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From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  be  eafily  directed  to  the  Method  of 
Curing  the  Rot  in  Sheep,  viz.  That  the  Blood  may  be  reduced  to  its 
Tone,  and  the  Water  gotten  out  of  theVefTels  may  be  evaporated  ;  the  like- 
lieftWay  to  do  which,  is  as  follows:  If  not  too  far  gone,  by  having  the 
Parts  fo  ftretched,  that  the  Quality  of  contracting  is  gone,  as  it  is  with 
an  old  Rope,  that  has  been  much  ftretched  and  ufed,  and  can  never  llirink 
up  again,  and  be  fo  tight  as  a  new  one  will ;  and  by  having  the  Quantity 
of  Water  fo  great,  that  the  good  Blood  and  Humours  from  it  is  over¬ 
much  cooled,  and  as  I  may  fay  drowned  in  it ;  In  which  Cafe,  altho’  by 
a  great  deal  of  Care  andCoft,  more  poftibly  than  the  Sheep  may  be  worth, 
it  is  probable  Life  may  be  prelerved,  yet  it  feems  to  me  unreafonablc  to 
exped:  a  Cure.  But  before  it  is  arrived  to  this  Pitch,  and  being  taken  in 
the  Beginning,  Vomiting  or  ‘Purging  is  very  often  fiiccefsful.  For  the 
firft,  in  Cambridgefhire  they  take  three  Bulhels  of  Chamber-Lee,  and  mix 
it  with  one  Bulhel  of  Bay-Salt,  and  give  the  Sheep,  fafting  from  the  Fold, 
each  a  Horn  full,  or  a  little  above  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint ;  upon  this  they 
are  obferved,  all  of  them,  to  bring  up  from  their  Stomachs  vaft  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  yellow  vifeous  Matter.  And  this  Experiment  need  be  uled  but 
once  as  nigh  the  Time  of  taking  the  Rot  as  may  be. 

As  to  Purging ,  there  may  be  feveral  Things  ufed  ;  but  I  am  told  that 
the  Salt  Marlhes  will  do  it  effectually,  and  fo  cure  them,  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  are  fo  much  celebrated  ;  but  where  thefe  Marjhes  are  not,  I 
like  the  Cambridge  Medicine :  And  it  feems  to  me  reafonable,  that  it 
fhould  be  better  than  Purging,  becaufe  the  Convulfion  that  Vomiting 
makes,  may  not  only  empty  that  which  would  over-moiften,  but  by  its 
Force,  fometimes  prefs  out  fome  of  the  abundant  Water. 

After  Evacuation  the  Parts  muft  be  (Lengthened,  which  is  done  by 
dry  Meat,  and  warming  hilly  Food ;  and  without  doubt  would  be  much 
help’d,  if  Alkalies ,  which  deftroy  fliarp  Humours  and  (Lengthen  the 
Blood,  were  given.  For  Men,  are  given  Spirits  of  Harts  horn,  Soot, 
Urine,  Powders  of  Pearl,  Coral,  &e.  too  chargeable  for  Sheep ;  but 
burnt  Shells  of  Oyfters,  or  any  other  Fifh,  Egg-Shells,  burnt  Bones,  and 
feveral  fuch  like,  given  them  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a  Half-Crown,  made 
up  with  any  Thing  in  Balls,  or  given  in  any  Liquor  for  Three  or  Four 
Mornings  before  the  Sheep  go  from  the  Fold,  will  be  no  great  Charge, 
and  very  much  (Lengthen  the  Parts :  And  the  Bay-Salt  being  diffolved 
in  Urine,  as  above-mentioned,  is  fit  for  this  reafon,  the  Salt  in  Urine 
being  an  Alkali. 

Mr.  Ward ,  a  Gentleman  who  lived  near  B)artford  in  Kent,  when  he 
perceived  the  Rot  or  Dropfy  in  his  Sheep,  ufed  to  make  a  (Long  De¬ 
ception  of  Tithymale,  and  give  the  Quantity  of  half  a  Pint  of  it  to 
each,  which  purged  them  very  well ;  and  in  its  Operation  uled  to  feed 
them  with  fine  Hay :  And  he  very  feldom  failed  of  Curing.  The  like 
Difeafe  has  been  found  in  Cows,  and  other  Cattle ;  near  Oxford  the 
Liver  of  a  Cow  was  fo  much  fwelled  with  Water,  that  it  weighed  Se¬ 
venty  Six  Pounds,  and  the  Fleih  was  tolerably  fat,  but  flabby:  And  I 
prefume  the  Methods  for  Sheep,  in  greater  Quantities,  are  good  for 
thefe. 

Dr.  Halley  informs  us,  that  at  St.  Helena  Sheep  are  very  fertile,  and 
commonly  bring  forth  each  Two  or  Three  Lambs  Yearly;  but  they  are 
there  very  lhort  lived,  dying  of  this  Rot;  which  he  rakes  to  be  the 
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Effexl  of  the  over-great  Moifture  on  their  Hills  ;\hich  are  half  a  Mile 
high,  and  fo  moift,  as  Paper  in  the  Night  cannot  be  kept  dry  enough  to 
write  on.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  Grcafing,  Vomiting,  and  what  is 
abovelaid,  may  be  ufefiil  to  prcfcrve  the  Sheep  of  that  Ifland,  as  well  as 
in  our  Northern  Counties. 

Sheep  are  on  all  accounts  cftecmcd  juftly  to  be  the  moll  profitable 
Cattle  to  the  Farmer,  not  only  for  their  Encreafe,  their  Flefh  and  their 
Wooll ;  but  alio  on  the  account  of  the  Manure  they  afford  of  ‘Dung 
and  Drine :  which  by  good  Husbands  are  preferved  in  Places  where 
Manure  is  moll  wanted,  by  penning  them  up  and  folding  them  a  Nights. 
And  in  fome  Parts  of  Gloucejlerjhire ,  they  houfe  their  Sheep  every 
Night,  and  litter  them  with  clean  Straw  ;  which  not  only  makes  excel¬ 
lent  Soil  for  their  Land,  but  alio  makes  the  Wooll  much  finer.  In 
Middlefex,  and  round  about  London ,  they  buy  a  fort  of  Sheep  from 
th MVeJlern  Parts,  which  are  wont  to  bring  Lambs  foon  after  Michael¬ 
mas  ;  which,  by  being  houfed  and  their  Dams  wrell  fed,  prove  exceed¬ 
ing  fat  and  white,  fo  as  to  become  a  Dainty  to  the  Great  Mens  Ta¬ 
bles  long  before  Chrijlmas ;  and  care  is  taken  to  have  a  Succelfion  of 
them  all  the  Winter:  So  that  now  there  is  hardly  a  Month  in  the 
Year,  but  you  have  fat  Lamb  in  Perfe&ion,  and  that  at  no  excelfive 
Price  neither.  Where  there  is  a  Demand  for  Lamb,  it  wrere  caly  to 
have  it  in  other  Parts  of  England.  And  this  Dainty  begins  to  prefent 
itfelf  during  the  Winter  even  in  the  North ;  wThere  indeed  nothing  is 
wanting  in  all  the  elegant  Ways  of  Living.  And  this  naturally  encou¬ 
rages  the  Farmers  to  outvie  one  another  in  Diligence  and  Care,  to 
furnilh  the  Markets  with  liich  Curiofities  as  may  draw  out  and  circu¬ 
late  the  Riches  of  thole  who  would  live  JumftuouJly  every  Day. 
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Of  Goats. 

/TV  H  E  Goat  hath  formerly  been  in  much  greater  Edeem,  than  it  is  at 
prefent  in  thefe  IVeJiern  Parts  of  the  World.  The  Flefh  is  very 
drong  and  rank ;  and  therefore  not  lb  wholfome,  at  lead  to  be  eaten  in 
any  Quantity :  However,  for  the  Sake  of  their  Kids ,  or  young  Ones, 
which  are  by  all  allowed  to  be  delicious  Meat,  they  are  well  worthy 
the  Care  and  Encouragement  of  fuch  Husbandmen  as  have  Land  and  Con- 
veniencies  proper  for  them.  They  love  and  chule  Bufhes,  Briers ,  and 
Thorns ,  rather  than  richer  Palture.  Rocks  therefore,  and  the  Sides  of 
Hills ,  cover’d  with  thefe,  and  where  it  would  be  dangerous  for  other  Cattle 
to  approach,  are  bed  and  mod  profitably  dockt  with  Goats.  The  Bucks 
have  under  their  Jaws  two  Wattles^  or  Tufts,  like  a  Beard:  And  the  Hairs 
all  over  their  Bodies  are  long,  and  therefore  are  fometimes  Ihorn  to  make 
Mantles  for  Soldiers.  Their  great  Heat  and  Lud  fhould  fometimes  be 
abated  and  corrected,  by  being  kept  low ;  otherwife  they  grow  old  in  Six 
Years.  They  are  very  prolific;  fometimes  a  She  brings  forth  Two,  and 
fometimes  Three  Kids  at  once :  But  if  the  Dam  hath  not  Milk  enough, 
they  mud  be  otherwile  fupported,  for  they  will  be  made  fat  with  a  little 
Care ;  and  their  Profit  is  derived  from  fitch  Food  as  is  worth  little 
or  nothing  to  other  Creatures.  As  for  the  Kids ,  they  are  to  be  ordered 
in  every  Refpccd  as  Lambs. 

Of  Swine. 

ALtho’  Hogs  are  the  mod  hurtful,  fpoiling  and  ravenous  Beads,  and 
are  in  themfelves  great  Evils ;  yet  they  are  almod  necedary  ones  to 
the  Husbandman  ;  who  otherways  could  make  very  little  Profit  of  the  Re- 
fule  of  his  Houfe  and  Garden,  and  the  Offal  of  his  Barn.  For  which 
Reafon,  tho’  they  are  greedy  and  voracious,  and  given  much  to  root  up 
the  Ground  and  break  Fences,  yet  the  more  Care  mud  be  taken  to  keep 
them  rung  or  well  yoked.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Art  in  chufing  a  good 
fort  and  right  Breed.  The  Skilful  fay,  a  good  Hog  fhould  have  a  long 
and  large  Body,  thick  Thighs,  and  fliort  Legs ;  he  lhould  be  lave-eared, 
deep-fided,  and  deep-bellied.  Long-legged  Swine  deceive  the  Eye  as  well 
as  the  Butcher ;  the  Colour  is  not  very  material,  only  fome  think  the 
pyed  the  word,  as  mod  liable  to  the  Meazles.  The  little  black  Sort 
with  great  Bellies  have  of  late  Years  been  introduced  amongd  us,  and 
are  by  fome  much  admired  for  the  Sweetnefs  of  their  Flefh,  their  quick 
and  ready  Feeding,  and  for  the  Delicacy  of  the  roading  Pigs.  But  yet, 
tho’  Gentlemen,  for  their  own  Ufe  and  Curiofity,  may  think  fit  to  in¬ 
dulge  this  Kind,  yet  their  want  of  Subdance  makes  them  not  the  Far¬ 
mer’s  Choice,  nor  for  his  Profit. 

The  larged  Kind  of  Swine,  as  well  as  the  bed-fhaped  Breed,  is  to 
be  found  in  Northampton  and  Leiceferjhire,  where  they  have  them  in 
great  Numbers  ;  efpecially  in  the  deep  and  clayey  Parts  of  thofe  Countries, 
where  there  are  great  Crops  of  Beans  and  Peafe,  which  feed  them  ex- 
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ceflively  fat ;  infomuch,  that  fometimes  there  will  be  found  to  be  Forty 
Pounds  of  Fat  upon  the  Leaf.  But  the  Art  of  feeding  a  Hog  well,  is 
to  give  him  only  a  little  at  a  Time,  and  often.  In  woody  Countries, 
they  turn  them  loole  in  Autumn  to  fearch  for  Haws,  Sloes,  Pears,  Crabs, 
and  Nuts,  but  elpecially  Acorns ;  and  after  a  Fortnight  or  Three  Weeks, 
when  they  are  glutted  with  thele,  they  ftie  them  up,  and  feed  them  with 
Peafe  or  Beans;  and  fome,  with  Flower  of  Rye  or  Barley  made  into  a 
flifF  Pafte,  letting  them  never  want  Water. 

Thole  Farmers  who  live  near  great  Towns,  fupport  their  Swine  much 
by  Grains  of  Malt  from  the  Brewers.  However,  thele  only  make  them 
grow,  but  do  not  feed  them.  Hogs  are  great  Lovers  of  Lettuce ,  even 
after  it  is  run  to  Seed ;  as  alio  indeed  they  are  of  altnoft  all  Greens  out 
of  a  Garden,  except  Turnips;  but  neither  the  Roots  nor  Tops  of  thefe 
will  they  eat.  Carrots  alio  are  greedily  eaten  by  them ;  and  the  Roots  of 
themlelves  will  make  them  fat.  Sweet  Whey ,  Milk ,  and  warm  Kitchen 
Wafh,  every  one  knows  will  make  Porkets  fit  for  the  Butcher  in  a  little 
Time.  The  Walkings  of  Hogfheads  it  is  thought  doth  them  more  harm 
than  good ;  but  they  will  greedily  drink  it,  and  become  thereby  ex- 
ceflively  drunk. 

In  the  Management  of  Hogs,  thefe  Cautions  ought  to  be  carefully  re¬ 
garded  :  When  the  Hedges  or  Pyramids  of  Eugh  are  dipt,  be  lure  to 
difpofe  of  the  Clippings,  fo  that  neither  Hogs,  nor  any  other  Cattle, 
may  come  at  them ;  for,  upon  eating  them,  they  liirely  kill  them. 
Let  not  your  Hogs  eat  Man’s  Dung,  nor  Pidgeon’s  or  Poultry’s  Dung, 
which  generally  bring  the  Meazles.  And  if  you  fuffer  them  much  to 
eat  Carrion,  Flelli,  or  Garbage  ;  it  will  but  teach  them  to  devour  the 
Poultry,  or  at  leaft  to  be  ravenous  after  young  Chickens,  Turkeys  and 
Ducks. 

In  Northampton  and  Leicefierjhire,  where  Bean-Stacks  are  plentiful, 
they  contrive  to  fet  them  near  iome  Water,  and  lo  hedge  them  round  in  the 
open  Field  :  To  which  Stacks  of  Beans  or  Pcale,  they  turn  in  a  propor¬ 
tionable  Quantity  of  Swine,  cutting  the  Stacks  down  at  the  Top  as  fall 
as  they  cat  the  Bottom.  And  thus  they  live  without  any  Attendance, 
by  the  Help  of  Water,  till  their  Provifions  arc  confumcd,  and  they  be¬ 
come  lit  for  the  Butcher,  or  to  be  lent  to  London  in  Herds. 
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Of  the  Rabit  or  Coney. 

'T'  H  E  Rabit  or  Coney  is  of  two  or  three  Sorts  ;  and  all  of  then!, 
with  Management,  Care,  and  Skill,  become  exceedingly  profi¬ 
table  to  the  Farmer  ;  who,  if  he  would  grow  rich,  is  always  to 
look  about  him,  and  in  every  Article  and  Circumdance  of  his  Farm, 
is  to  confider  how  and  where  the  Land  may  be  dockt  and  improved 
to  rhe  bed  Advantage.  Where  then  it  lo  happens  that  there  are  any 
large  IVajles,  Heath  Ground ,  or  Barren  Plains,  (elpecially  if  the  Mounds 
and  Fences  are  not  made  with  live  Fiedges,)  there  nothing  turns  to 
the  Farmer’s  greater  Profit,  than  to  dock  luch  Ground  with  Wild  Ra- 
bits ;  which,  of  all  other  Creatures  ufeful  in  Life,  are  the  greated  In- 
crealers  and  Breeders. 

Some  Places  are  more  fingularly  remarkable  for  the  Goodnefs  and  rich 
Tade  of  IVild  Rabit s  than  others;  nor  is  it  ealy  to  adign  the  Realon 
of  it.  To  be  lure  their  Goodnefs  does  not  always  attend  the  Rich- 
nels  of  the  Soil,  but  rather  the  contrary.  A  dry  landy  or  gravelly  Soil 
agrees  generally  bed  with  them  ;  but  wet  and  boggy  Ground  is  hurt¬ 
ful  :  for  I  cannot  find  that  they  are  ever  defirous  of  Drink  or  Water ; 
at  lead,  Oblervation  always  fliews,  that  they  do  very  well  without  it. 
The  Rabits  bred  in  the  Park  at  Aukland ,  one  of  the  Seats  of  the  Bi- 
fhop  of  ‘ Durham ,  have  been  long  famous  and  remarkably  good ;  and 
yet  they  live  amongd  the  Deer  and  other  Cattle. .  In  other  Countries 
you  find  fome  of  the  bejl  on  the  mod  barren  Ground,  where  a  Sheep 
can  hardly  bite. 

Becaufe  their  Skins  at  one  Time  of  the  Year  in  Winter  are  of 
more  Value  than  their  Bodies,  I  cannot  forbear  taking  Notice  of  a 
Wild  Rabit,  whofe  Skin  gives  Six  Times  the  Price  of  the  ordinary 
dun- coloured  Rabit,  and  whofe  Flelh  is  deemed  dill  better  too ;  and 
that  is  the  Silver-skinn' d  Rabit;  much  to  be  preferred  therefore,  and 
ought  to  be  cholen  by  all  thole  who  have  it  in  their  Power.  This 
Sort  is  but  of  late  Years  introduced  amongd  us ;  but  now  their  Value 
and  Profit  makes  them  Ipread :  for  the  Furrier  every  where  makes 
great  Demands  for  them ;  and  I  cannot  find  but  they  are  as  hardy  and 
good  Breeders  as  the  other. 

Tame  Rabits  of  the  feveral  Colours,  are  not  lels  profitable  in  their 
Way  and  Proportion  than  the  other ;  but  becaule  they  are  luppoled  to  be 
under  Confinement,  and  confequently  require  a  particular  Care  and  Ma¬ 
nagement,  I  lhall  add  the  following  Diretdions.  But  fird  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  little  Creature  begins  to  breed  at  lels  than  a  Year  old, 
bears  at  lead  Seven  Times  in  a  Year,  (the  Time  of  her  Gedation  being 
*  only  a  Month,)  and  brings  commonly  Five  or  Six  at  a  Time,  going  to 
buck  again  foon  after  die  has  kindled ;  tho’  it  is  a  Midake  to  fancy  lhe 
cannot  liickle  her  Young  till  lhe  goes  to  buck. 

Their  Tamenefs  is  eafily  effected,  by  Reafon  of  their  natural  Love  of 
Solitude  and  Retirement,  continually  leeking  to  hide  themfelves  in  Dens 
and  Caves  of  the  Earth :  But  yet  it  is  a  Maxim  confirmed  by  Experi¬ 
ence,  that  the  more  they  are  confined  and  denied  Enlargement,  the 
dronger  their  Flelli  eats  and  lefs  palatable.  The  bed  Way  therefore,  is 
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to  allow  them  a  good  large  Place  well  walled  in,  and  another  Place 
well  covered,  to  which  they  may  rclort  for  Retirement  and  Shelter, 
from  Rain,  Dogs,  and  Cats,  which  are  their  greatert  Enemies;  except 
it  be  the  Buck  himfelf,  who,  when  they  are  much  confined,  will  kill 
the  Young  Ones.  To  prevent  which,  the  Female  her  felf,  as  loon  as 
Ihe  has  kindled,  will  hide  her  Young,  and  dole  up  the  Holes,  fo 
that  the  Buck  may  not  find  them;  in  which  Tendernefs  and  Care  fhe 
Ihould  be  affifted  as  much  ixs  may  be,  by  proper  Materials,  viz,.  Wool, 
Hair,  and  Rags. 

The  conftant  Food,  which  ought  to  be  given  to  tame  Rabits,  both  to 
preferve  them  in  Health,  and  to  remove  all  Ranknels  of  Tafte,  is  chiefly 
dry  Meat ,  and  not  (as  hath  been  lb  generally  mirtaken)  always  Leaves , 
Grafs ,  and  IVeeds ;  which  ihould  rather  be  given  them  as  Bhyfick,  than 
conftant  Food.  Oats  therefore  are  unqueftionably  good  for  them.  But 
becaufe  it  may  be  thought  the  Charge  of  iiich  Food  will  out-run  their 
Profit ;  Hay  of  the  Jhorteft  Kind  and  Sort  is  a  very  proper  Food,  and 
they  will  greedily  eat  it,  and  thrive  upon  it ;  eipecially  if  it  is  fuch  as  is 
made  of  Clover  or  Trefoil:  One  Load  *of  which  will  ferve  Two  Hun¬ 
dred  Couple  the  Year  round;  which  Stock  will  afford  you  Two  Hun¬ 
dred  Couple  for  the  Family,  and  as  many  for  the  Market.  It  is  very 
convenient  to  have  little  Cribs  to  put  the  Hay  in,  the  Height  of  a 
Rabifs  Reach,  which  will  be  a  Means  to  prevent  Wafte. 

Not  but  that  you  ought,  two  or  three  Times  in  a  Week,  to  give  them 
an  Armful  of  Thirties,  Mallows,  or  other  Refule  of  a  Garden ;  which 
will  tend  to  cool  their  Bodies,  as  well  as  help  to  nourilh  them  in  this 
moderate  Proportion.  However,  there  are  Two  Cautions  to  be  obferved, 
when  Weeds  and  Greens  are  given  to  tame  Rabits:  Firf ,  That  the  Dew 
be  off  the  Leaves,  before  they  are  gathered  and  diftributed.  The  not  ob- 
ferving  this  Caution  has  been  obferved  to  caufe  the  Rot  in  them,  which 
is  a  Diftemper  they  are  fubjedt  to,  and  of  which  they  frequently  die. 
Secondly ,  that  in  cutting  down  Grafs  and  Weeds  for  them,  you  carefully 
oblerve  there  is  no  Hemlock  amongft  them ;  for  tho’  they  will  eat  it  with 
Greedinefs,  it  is  prefent  Poifon. 

Every  one  knows  the  Method  of  taking  wild  Rabits  by  Ferrets  and 
Nets ;  and  therefore  I  ihall  add  no  more  on  this  Article. 
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Offuch  towLS  as  are  mofi  profitable  to  the  Farmer . 

r"jT'  H  E  conftant  Care  and  Art  of  the  Farmer  is  to  {tore  himlelf  with 
all  fiich  iiieful  living  Creatures,  as  may  turn  to  his  Advantage  in 
the  Market,  and  yet  conlume  little  elfe  but  what  would  otherwife  be  loft 
among  the  Chaff  and  Offal  of  his  Bam  and  Stable.  Of  which  kind  are 
the  known  Fowls,  Hens ,  Turkeys ,  Hacks,  Geefe ,  and  Bidgeons.  Thefe 
biing  confiderable  Profit ;  l'ome  by  their  Eggs ,  others  bv  their  Feathers , 
and  all  of  them  by  their  Brood  and  Bodies. 

The  Hen  is  a  very  profitable  Fowl:  For  with  Care  and  Attendance 
one  or  other  will  lay  Eggs  and  fit  every  Month  in  the  Year.  The 
Winter  Broods  indeed  are  very  troublefome ;  but  then  the  Price  of  the 
Chickens  in  the  Spring  will  ballance  that.  If  they  are  kept  altogether  on 
Oats,  it  is  oblerved  they  will  Lay  well,  tho’  it  makes  them  poor  ;  but  if 
they  are  made  fat,  they  commonly  give  over  laying.  For  the  Goodnefs 
and  Whi tenefs  of  the  Flelh  the  white-feathered  Sort  are  beft,  efpecially 
thole  that  have  fhort  and  white  Legs :  But  thole  that  have  yellow  long 
^e§s  ycliow  Beaks,  are  good  for  nothing.  The  oldeft  Hens  are  the 
belt  bitters,  and  the  youngeft  the  beft  Layers .  Care  fhould  be  ufed  in 
the  Choice  of  the  Cock  ;  for  thole  of  the  Game  Find  are  to  be  avoided1, 
as  no  way  for  the  Farmers  Purpole.  A  Hen  fits  Twenty  Days,  where¬ 
as  Geefe,  Ducks,  and  Turkeys  ft  Thirty.  Near  the  Time  of  Hatching, 
let  the  Hen  have  Meat  and  Drink  near  her,  that  lhe  may  not  ftrawle 
from  her  Eggs  and  chill  them.  Superftition  often  governs  whdre  it 
Ihould  not ;  but  the  good  W ife  will  keep  to  her  old  Mumffmus  of  an 
odd  Egg,  when  lhe  fets  her  Hen. 

It  is  not  two  Centuries  fince  Turkeys  were  firft  brought  into  England*, 
and  now  they  are  become  naturalized  with  us,  they  are  obferved  to* breed 
and  thrive  with  little  more  Care  than  other  Poultry.  They  are  lome- 
thing  tender  when  they  are  very  young;  but  if  Hatching-Time  be  de¬ 
ferred  till  May,  that  Difficulty  is  loon  over.  And  when  they  are  full 
grown,  they  will  endure  a  cold  Winter  even  better  than  a  Duck  or  Hen - 
For  they  will  pearch  upon  a  Gate  or  Wall  in  the  coldeft  frofty  Nicffit 
with  the  Rime  upon  their  Backs.  13  ’ 

It  is  obferved  they  will  eat  and  devour  a  great  deal,  if  you  °ivc  them 
enough;  but  they  will  alfo  do  well  with  a  little ;  and  if  left  to* their  Li¬ 
berty  when  grown  up,  they  will  get  their  own  Living,  by  feeding  on 
Herbs  and  Seeds  and  Grafs.  They  are  apt  to  ramble  and  ftraagle  about 
more  than  other  Fowl,  and  are  lometimes  offenfive  and  troublefome  in 
Gardens :  But  there  is  a  very  good  and  eaiy  way  to  prevent  that  Incon¬ 
venience,  by  taking  the  Opportunity  when  you  find  them  there,  by  a 
little  Spaniel  or  fharp  Cur,  to  teaze  and  weary  them  about,  as  lono-  as' 
they  can  Hand  or  run ;  and  at  laft  they  will  take  their  Flight :  By^re- 
peating  of  which,  you  may  depend  upon  it  they  will  come  no  more 
there.  Teacocks  are  alfo  to  be  thus  ufed  and  cured. 

It  is  a  good  way  to  give  the  Young  Ones  (as  lbon  as  hatched)  every 
one  a  Pepper-Corn  to  cure  the  Coldnels  of  their  Stomachs,  and  for  the 
lame  reafon  afterwards  to  mix  Wormwood  chopt  Email  with  their  Food ; 
which  Ihould  be  Curds  for  three  Weeks  or  a  Month,  and  their  Drink  be 
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new  Milk ;  for  if  four,  it  kills  them.  The  old  falhioncd  way  of  feeding 
Turkeys,  is  by  cramming  them  with  Barley  Paflc ;  but  under  that  Method 
they  fometimes  mifcafry  with  being  choked ,  either  by  Carelefsnefs  or  Un- 
Skilfulnels  in  not  judging  of  a  due  Proportion.  They  will  be  very  fat 
in  the  more  natural  Way,  by  feeding  them  that  are  intended  to  be  tat  by 
themfelves.  Their  Eggs  arc  edeemed  delicate  as  well  as  whollome,  be¬ 
ing  great  Redorers  of  Nature. 

Duck.  The  tame  "Duck  is  as  necelTary  and  profitable  a  Fowl  as  any  other, 
and  kept  with  lefs  Charge ;  for  if  they  have  but  the  Advantage  of  Water 
and  Ponds,  they  will  fetch  from  thence  the  grcatell  Part  of  their  Sude- 
nance.  She  lays  Plenty  of  Eggs  once  a  Year  at  lealt ;  and  in  Sitting, 
where  her  own  Choice  is,  (which  is  bed)  Ihe  will  cover  Twelve  or 
Fourteen  Eggs,  and  bring  them  all  to  Perfection  in  a  Month.  The 
Young  Ones  will  take  the  Water  as  loon  as  they  are  hatched ;  but  if  it 
rain,  or  the  Weather  is  cold,  they  ihould  be  Iiouled ;  for  too  much  Wet 
quickly  kills  them,  even  after  they  are  Two  or  Three  Weeks  old. 

coofe.  The  Goofe  likewife  is  a  Fowl  of  great  Profit  for  the  Spit,  as  well  as 
for  her  Feathers,  which  are  accounted  the  very  bed  for  Beds.  They  are 
reared  and  managed  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  Ducks,  being  a  lort  of 
amphibious  Creature,  living  both  on  Land  and  Water.  Both  Young  and 
Old  will  live  altogether  on  Grals ;  and  their  Dung  is  thought  to  be  very 
wholelome  for  the  Ground  where  they  go,  to  keep  Didempers  from 
other  Cattle,  But  Lanes,  Highways,  Commons  and  Wades,  are  the  pro- 
pered  Places  for  Geefe  to  range  in.  A  Gojlin  or  green  Goofe  in  May  is 
reckoned  a  Dainty,  if  made  very  fat:  To  do  which  you  mud  Ihut  them 
up  at  a  Month  old,  giving  them  only  ground  Malt  and  Water  or  Beer, 
and  they  will  be  fit  for  the  Spit  in  a  Fortnight.  Some  think,  that  the 
upright  Feathers  on  their  Rumps  being  cut  away  will  haden  their  fatten¬ 
ing  ;  becaule,  from  thence  with  their  Bills  they  luck  out  Moidure  and 
Fatnefs.  The  Stubble  Goofe  is  alfo  fatted  in  the  fame  manner,  and  will 
be  fat  in  the  lame  time  after  it  is  put  up.  In  fome  Places  they  find  a 
Profit  in  J hearing  their  Geefe  for  their  Feathers  ;  others  pull  them  twice 
a  Year.  This  is  the  Practice  of  the  Fen-Country,  where  they  have  vad 
‘ Droves  of  them  going  on  their  extended  Commons ;  and  the  Profit  of 
thele  Feathers  is  very  confiderablc,  when  they  are  fent  in  Quantities  to 
the  Markets  in  London. 

pidgeon.  There  are  great  Varieties  and  Sorts  of  Pidgeons  or  Doves ;  and  all  of 
them  lo  extremely  profitable  both  for  their  Bodies  and  their  Dung,  that 
no  confidcrable  Farm  Ihould  be  without  a  Dove-houle ;  becaule  they  are 
kept  with  little  Cod  or  Trouble,  except  the  feeding  them  in  hard  Frods 
or  Snow,  when  nothing  elfe  is  to  be  had  abroad ;  and  again,  about  Mid- 
fitmmer  in  Benting-Time,  as  it  is  called,  when  they  are  forced  by  NeceE 
fity  to  live  upon  Bents  and  the-Secds  of  Grals.  At  which  lad  Time  efpe- 
ciaily  Relief  comes  feafonably  to  them ;  not  only  for  their  own  Sakes,  but 
for  the  Sake  of  their  young  ones,  which  commonly  are  darved  and  pe- 
rilh  for  want  of  it.  Mr.  Mortimer  tells,  us  he  got  a  Pair  of  Ring-Doves 
Eggs,  and  hatched  them  under  a  tame  Pidgeon  ;  they  liv’d  with  the  Pid- 
geons,  and  bred  lb  much  better,  that  in  a  little  time  he  had  a  great  In- 
crealc  of  them,  inlomuch  that  he  might  have  dock’d  a  Dove-houle  with 
them ;  which  he  thought  might  be  worth  while  to  do,  by  realon  of  the 
Largencls  of  their  Bodies  and  their  Hardinefs  ;  for  they  will  live  upon  Ivy- 
berries,  Turnips,  and  njany  other  Things  which  a  Pidgeon  will  not  cat. 

How- 
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However  that  be,  the  wild  Blue  Pidgeon  is  a  good  Breeder,  and  will 
endure  great  Hardlhips :  And  if  his  Body  be  too  fmall,  you  may  mend 
the  Breed  by  mixing  among  them  fome  of  the  large  tame  Kind ;  and  this 
I  take  to  be  the  bed:  and  the  wifefl  Courfe.  But  there  is  one  Miftake 
which  hath  oft-times  proved  fatal  to  a  Dove-houle,  and  the  occafton  is 
not  generally  underRood,  and  that  is,  when  there  are  too  many  Cocks , 
efpecially  of  the  tame  Kind :  For  they  will  fight  and  beat  all  others  from 
the  Place ;  and  fo  quickly  make  a  thin  Dove-houle,  if  a  Remedy  be  not 
found  to  leffen  their  Numbers. 

There  are  leveral  Methods  ufed  to  tempt  Pidgeons  to  Ray,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  others  to  come  to  a  Dovc-houfe.  One  very  rational  one  is,  now 
and  then  to  lay  Lumps  of  Salt,  ufually  called  Salt-Cats,  mixt  with  aro¬ 
matic  Seeds,  in  fome  By-place  within  their  Houle,  to  which  they  may  at 
all  Sealbns  have  recourle.  The  Pidgeon  is  a  hot  Bird,  and  loves  every 
thing  that  has  Nitre  and  Salt  in  it ;  and  therefore  thofe  Salt-Cats  are 
found  mightily  to  delight  them,  and  the  Lumps  will  be  quickly  de¬ 
voured  :  Thus  it  is  found  that  Lime-Walls,  which  throw  out  Salt-Petre, 
will  draw  the  Pidgeons  to  them,  working  out  the  Lime,  &c.  from  be¬ 
tween  the  Joints ;  the  very  Obfervation  of  which,  I  fuppofe,  was  the 
Mother  of  the  Invention  of  Salt-Cats. 

Another  good  Way,  not  only  to  encourage  Pidgeons,  but  to  fupport 
them,  is  to  lay  a  confiderable  Heap  of  Clay  near  a  Dove-houle ;  and 
with  it,  on  all  Occafions,  to  mix  what  Brine  can  be  lpared  from  the 
Houfe,  tempering  and  Rirring  it  well  together.  Hither  the  Pidgeons  will 
quickly  refort  in  great  Numbers,  and  eat  not  only  the  Salts ,  but  alio  the 
very  Clay  that  is  mix’d  with  it.  Pidgeons  are  very  apt  to  be  Icabby  on 
the  BreaRs  and  Backs ;  which  DiRemper  commonly  kills  the  young  ones, 
and  makes  the  old  ones  lo  weak  and  faint,  that  in  a  Time  of  Hardfhip  a 
Dove-houfe  will  well  nigh  be  deRroyed  with  it.  A  very  likely  Cure  to 
prevent  which,  is  the  above-laid  Salt-Cats,  elpecially  if  an  Ounce  of  Ajfa- 
foetida  be  added,  and  mix’d  with  the  Lump. 

The  Pidgeon  alfo  loves  Neatnels  and  Cleanlinels ;  and  therefore  the 
oftener  the  Houfe  and  Holes  are  cleanled,  the  better,  and  the  more  they 
will  be  encouraged  to  Ray  and  breed ;  elpecially  if  Care  be  taken  that  no 
Enemies  approach  to  hurt  them,  their  young  ones,  or  their  Eggs.  Of 
which  lort  are  Fultnores  and  Weezles ;  which  are  apt  to  creep  in  at  invifi- 
ble  Places  in  the  Foundation  or  ellewhere :  But  when  they  are  once  dis¬ 
covered,  great  Diligence  muR  be  uled  to  catch  them  by  Traps;  other- 
wife  they  will  foon  make  delperate  Havock  amongR  the  Pidgeons,  elpe¬ 
cially  their  young  ones.  Starlings  alfo  are  bold  Intruders,  and  will  luck 
their  Eggs ;  for  which  there  is  no  Cure  but  the  Gun :  The  Cure  alfo  for 
Hawks,  that  aRault  the  old  ones  without  Doors. 

The  cheapeR  Way  polfible  for  building  a  Dove-Houfe,  is  to  make  the 
Walls  with  Earth  or  Clay  mixt  with  Straw,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
make  their  Mound-Walls  in  Northampton  and  Leicejierjhire ;  which  are 
not  only  durable  and  cheap,  but  fingularly  warm.  I  made  a  Dove-houle 
my  lelf  after  this  manner ;  which  anlwered  my  Expectations  well,  and 
coR  me  I  think  about  Five  Pounds ;  being  (if  I  remember)  about  Four 
Yards  fquare  in  the  clear  within-fide.  I  made  the  Walls  Four  Foot  thick 
and  Twelve  Foot  high ;  and  before  I  let  on  the  Roof,  and  whilR  the 
Walls  were  a  little  greenilh,  with  a  coarle  Chifel  I  ordered  a  proper  Num¬ 
ber  of  Holes  to  be  cut  out  lquare;  which  was  done  with  a  deal  of  Eale, 
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the  Walls  being,  as  I  laid,  not  quite  dry.  The  Holes  were  made  (as  they 
Ihould  be)  a  little  dipping  backward,  and  about  Fourteen  Inches  deep  : 
So  that  when  the  Walls  were  covered  with  a  Roof  and  become  perfectly 
dry,  they  were  a  warmer  Habitation  for  the  Pidgeons  than  any  other 
lort  of  Building  made  with  Brick  and  Stone,  tho’  fram’d  with  Wood  : 
And  accordingly  the  Pidgeons  proiper’d  to  a  Wonder  whilft  I  was  in 
NorthamptOnJhire . 

Tares  and  Vetches  are  the  Food  which  Pidgeons  moll  of  all  covet  and 
love ;  but  Peafe,  Beans  and  Barley  are  good,  and  will  make  them  breed 
well,  even  every  Month  in  the  Year,  if  they  have  enough.  There  are 
fome  exceeding  large  Sorts  of  tame  Pidgeons  near  London  ;  the  young  ones 
whereof  come  lo  early  and  are  made  To  fat,  that  there  is  a  conflant  De¬ 
mand  for  them  at  great  Mens  Tables;  and  they  will  not  (you  may  ima¬ 
gine)  want  for  Price:  For  all  populous  Places  encourage  the  Produbt  and 
Sale  of  every  Thing  good  in  its  kind. 

By  what  has  been  laid,  it  may  appear  how  profitable  a  Dove-houfe  is 
in  its  Produce  and  Increale ;  and  the  Value  of  the  Dung  I  have  elie- 
where  fufficiently  explained.  Neither  will  I  go  about  to  remove  the  fdly 
Superflition  of  thofe,  who  are,  with  Art,  made  to  believe  that  a  new 
Dove-houfe  and  Death  are  infep  arable. 

Beacocks  and  Swans  being  generally  kept  more  for  Ornament  and 
Fancy,  than  any  great  Ufe  or  Profit  to  a  Farmer,  it  is  out  of  my  Purpole 
to  be  particular  about  them.  The  firft  are  laid  (how  true  1  know  not) 
to  clear  the  Ground  of  Adders,  Toads  and  other  venomous  Creatures: 
The  other  will  very  much  clear  Ponds  and  Rivers  of  Weeds,  which  they 
greedily  devour  ;  and  not  Fijh ,  as  it  is  generally  by  Miflake  thought 
they  do.  The  Flefh  of  either  is  not  worth  much ;  tho’  young  Cygnets , 
fatted  as  green  GeeFe,  are  by  many  thought  a  great  Dainty. 

Of  Bees. 

rr  HERE  are  two  forts  of  Infebts  greatly  profitable,  and  highly  de- 
ferving  the  Care,  the  Love,  and  the  afiiduous  Attendance  of  every 
painful  Farmer,  fludious  and  inquifitive  after  every  thing  that  may  make 
Returns  of  Profit,  and  fetch  in  an  honeft  and  commendable  Gain ;  and 
thefe  are  the  Bee  and  the  Silk-worm ;  both  of  them  deriving  their  Sup¬ 
port  and  Riches  from  Vegetables. 

The  firf  of  thefe,  the  Bee ,  falls  under  our  prefent  Confideration ; 
which  is  an  Infebt,  by  All  allowed  to  be  an  Example  of  Induflry  to  a 
Proverb:  Never  idle,  but  when  Work  is  dangerous  or  impoflible;  that  is, 
in  the  extremeft  Colds,  and  in  the  wetteft  Sealons.  They  arc  early  out 
in  the  Morning  to  gather  Honey ;  when  like  Swarms  they  may  be  heard 
and  leen  clinging  on  the  Bloffoms  and  Leaves  of  Trees;  and  in  the 
Evening  late  they  return  from  their  hard  and  affiduous  Labours. 

At  fejfa  multa  referunt  fe  noble  minores 

Crura  Thy  mo  plena - .  > -  Virg. 


In  Englijb  thus. 

But  thofe  that  youthful  be  and  in  their  prime. 
Late  in  the  Night  laden  return  with  Thyme . 
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On  every  Bujh  and  "Tree  about  they  fpread , 

And  are  with  Caffia  and  rich  Saffron  fed. 

On  purple  Daffodils  and  Lindens  tall , 

All  ref  at  once ,  at  once  they  labour  All. 

Early  they  march,  and  fay  till  Evening  drives 
Them  from  fweet  Fields  and  Food  to  fbelt’ring  Hives. 

Idlenefs  is  a  Thing  fo  hateful  in  this  Commonwealth,  that  they  will  to¬ 
lerate  it  in  none  fave  their  Sovereign ;  for  All  are  bufied,  either  abroad 
in  gathering  Food,  or  at  home  in  building  Combs,  or  feeding  their 
Young,  or  lome  other  Employment:  But  the  Drone  and  ufelefs  Bee  is 
litre  to  die  for  it ;  or,  as  the  Poet  above  elegantly  deferibes  their  la¬ 
borious  Care, 

V enturteque  Hyemis  memores  a  fate  Laborem 
E  xperiuntur - - . 

Mindful  of  Winter,  labour  in  the  Spring, 

And  to  the  pub  lick  Store  they  Fro  fit  bring : 

For  fome  provide,  and  by  a  CompaPt  made 
Labour  abroad  ;  others  at  home  are  fay’d 
To  lay  Narcifliis  Tears,  and  yielding  Gum, 

As  the  firfi  Ground-work  of  the  Honey-Comb. 

The  Oeconomy  and  exaCt  Government ,  which  the  induflrious  and 
wife  Bees  obferve  amongfl  themfelves,  has  exercifed  the  Study  and  Pens 
of  the  ingenious  and  learned  Obfervers  for  many  Years  paft ;  and  many 
confiderable  Volumes  have  been  publilhed  on  that  SubjeCt,  in  order  to 
dilcover  the  My  fiery  of  their  Art  in  compofing  Combs,  and  lodging  their 
fweet  and  liquid  Treaiure,  as  well  as  to  underfland  the  Wildom  of  their 
Laws,  by  which  the  Peace  and  Welfare  of  their  Government  is  fecured.  * 
For  which  Purpofe,  of  late  Years,  Hives  in  o&ogone  Frames  have  been 
contrived,  with  Glals  on  theBackfide,  thro’  which  may  be  feen  the  Mo¬ 
tion  and  Working  of  the  Bees ;  and  they  are  alfo  lb  ordered,  that  the 
Bees  may  have  room  to  work  upwards  in  Stories,  to  prevent  the  Incon¬ 
venience  and  Danger  of  their  Swarming.  This  was  firfi  thought  on  and 
invented  by  a  Kinlman  of  my  own,  Mr.  Mew  of  Glouceflerjhire :  And  it 
feemed  to  bid  fair  for  a  full  Difcovery  of  that  myflerious  Commonwealth, 
as  well  as  to  make  great  Improvements  by  laving  the  Lives  of  the  Bees. 
But  alas,  there  are  Bill  great  Dilputes ;  and  we  know  not  yet  the  Nature 
of  their  Laws,  nor  the  End  and  Reafon  of  their  Motions.  We  know  not 
certainly  whether  their  Government  be  Arifocracy  or  Monarchy  ;  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  governed  by  Many  or  by  One ;  or,  if  it  be  a  Monarchy, 
whether  it  be  a  Male  or  Female  that  governs.  Thefe  Things  are  only 
Conjecture,  and  the  Learned  on  both  Sides  think  they  can  lupport  their 
Opinions  by  probable  and  Ipecious  Reafons. 

*  It  is  {aid,  the  Philofopher  Ariftomachus  {pent  Sixty  Tears  in  contemplating  the  Polity  and  Government  of 
their  Commonwealth,  vvhofe  Bags  is  chiefly  grounded  on  a  mutual  Love  of  one  another. 
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Bcfides,  I  could  never  yet  lee  the  great  Advantage  boafted  of  from 
thefe  Cafes  or  Glals-Hives,  either  as  to  a  Dilcovery  of  their  Government, 
or  the  Increafe  of  their  Riches.  The  Glals  behind  lets  you  fee  a  great 
deal  of  their  uncertain  Motions ;  that  they  arc  bufy  and  in  a  hurry,  al¬ 
ways  in  Summer  moving  from  Place  to  Place ;  but  you  can  make  little 
of  what  they  are  doing,  much  Ids  how  they  do  it,  or  by  what  Autho¬ 
rity.  And  then,  as  to  the  Advantage  in  Point  of  Profit  and  Increafe,  I 
could  never  find  but  that  in  a  favourable  Year,  the  ordinary  Way  of  Tin¬ 
gle  Hives,  and  Swarming,  as  great  an  Incrcale  both  of  Stock  and  Honey 
have  been  made,  as  in  thefe  late  invented  Cafes ;  and  in  a  bad  Year,  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  are  found  to  do  any  great  Feats. 

Bcfides  again,  there  is  one  Diladvantage  which  always  attends  thefe 
Cafes  or  Glals-Hives,  where  the  Bees  work  upwards,  viz.  that  you  are 
always  forced  to  leave  the  latdt  and  the  belt  Virgin-Honey  behind,  and 
to  be  content  with  Honey  of  one,  two,  or  three  Years  old;  which  every 
one  knows  is  the  word  and  coarfelt  fort  for  all  Purpofes.  For  the  Me¬ 
thod  is,  before  you  take  the  Honey,  to  drive  the  Bees  into  the  upper 
Cafes ,  to  fave  their  Lives ;  and  to  thrud  in  a  thin  Piece  of  Board  made 
for  that  Purpofe  through  the  Combs  at  the  levcral  Divifions  of  the 
Cafes  ;  ever  beginning  at  the  Bottom-Story,  where  the  molt  and  the 
word  Honey  is.  Whereas,  in  the  ordinary  Way  of  Hives,  when  you 
find  that  a  Swarm  or  a  Caf  is  too  weak  to  go  through  the  Winter,  it 
may  be  taken  up  and  made  ufc  of,  as  one  of  the  greated  Delicacies  at  an 
elegant  Entertainment. 

Having  laid  thus  much  of  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of  thefe  new-con¬ 
trived  Cafes  for  Bees,  it  will  not  be  expetded  that  I  Ihould  enlarge  in 
their  Delcription  and  Make :  But  if  Curiofity  excite  any  one  to  attempt 
a  Trial  to  pleale  his  Fancy,  he  may  almod  in  every  Country  meet  with 
Specimens,  which  will  be  a  better  Diredion  than  what  can  be  exprclfed 
in  Words. 

It  is  certain  there  are  no  Creatures  that  live  at  more  Unity  among 
themfelves  than  Bees.  They  feem  to  have  all  Things  in  common,  and 
one  is  always  ready  to  revenge  the  Injuries  of  another.  Where  there  is 
any  Degree  of  Curiofity  in  the  Owner,  nothing  about  an  Houfe  doth  or¬ 
dinarily  give  more  Plealure  and  Profit  than  thefe ;  which  take  up  little 
Room,  provide  their  own  Food,  and  require  no  great  Attendance,  except 
in  Swarming-time.  Thefe  Confiderations  have  put  many  ingenious  and 
inquifitive  Perfons,  not  only  upon  new  Contrivances  to  lave  their  Lives, 
as  above  ;  but  alio  upon  intenle  Studies  and  Oblervations  on  their  Nature 
and  Government,  in  order  to  fupply  them  with  liich  Conveniences  and 
Comforts  as  may  alfid  their  Labours,  and  encourage  their  Indudry. 

Mr.  Bradley ,  who  tells  us  he  has  been  exad  in  his  Oblervations  on 
Bees,  faith,  there  are  plainly  three  Sorts  didinguiihablc.  The  firjl,  he 
laith,  is  properly  called  Bees;  liich  as  gather  Wax,  work  it,  make  the 
Honey-Combs  and  Cells,  gather  the  Honey  and  fill  them,  lupply  their 
Young  with  Food,  keep  the  Hive  clean,  and  defend  it  againd  their  Ene¬ 
mies  ;  all  thele  have  a  Stine. 

The  fecond  fort  are  called  Drones ,  commonly  much  larger  and  of  a 
darker  Colour,  fomething  longer  and  thicker  than  the  Bee.  Of  thele 
there  arc  but  few  in  fome  Hives,  and  more  in  others.  Thefe  Drones 
have  the  fame  Original  with  the  Bees  ;  for  they  proceed  from  the  King  or 
Queen-Bee:  And  as  in  the  Hives  it  is  oblcrvable  there  arc  fome  Cells  one 
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third  or  one  half  longer  than  the  common  Cells,  the  King  makes  Choice 
of  thele  large  Cells  to  lay  thole  Eggs  in  from  which  thefe  Drones  pro¬ 
ceed,  adigmng  them  Habitations  proportionable  to  the  Bignels  they 
are  to  attain  to  in  their  full  Growth.  They  have  no  Sting,  and  are 
leldom  feen  out  of  their  Hives ;  and  if  they  go  out,  it  is  about  Three  in 
the  Afternoon,  and  in  fair  Weather;  and  when  they  return,  they  do  not 
come  laden  with  Wax  as  the  other ;  for  they  only  keep  hovering  about 
and  humming  in  the  Air,  not  far  from  their  Habitation.  They  continue 
Part  of  the  Summer  diiperfed  in  the  Hives  ;  and  afterwards,  as  their  Num¬ 
bers  increale,  they  draw  together  in  Troops  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Hive, 
where  they  lie  cantoned,  as  it  were,  without  making  any  Motion,  from 
the  End  of  July  to  the  Middle  of  Augufl :  At  which  Time  the  common 
Bees  attack  them ;  and  tho’  they  make  what  Refidance  they  can,  they 
are  at  laft  all  driven  out  of  the  Hive,  and  what  becomes  of  them  is 
not  known. 

When  this  Fight  happens  between  the  Bees  and  Drones,  all  the  Bees 
are  in  Motion,  as  well  without  as  within  the  Hives ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  tender  Regard  the  Bees  fhew  for  thefe  very  Drones  when  they  are 
young,  it  is  amazing  to  fee,  that  by  the  latter  End  of  the  Summer  it 
Ihould  be  turned  to  lo  univerfal  a  Hatred,  that  they  do  not  Ipare  even  the 
young  Drones  that  are  imperfed:  in  their  Cells ;  but  while  one  Party  of 
the  Bees  is  bufy  in  driving  the  great  Drones  out  of  the  Hive,  another 
Party  is  employed  in  opening  the  Cells,  where  the  imperfed:  Drones  are, 
pulling  them  out,  killing,  and  quite  removing  them  from  the  Hive. 

But  there  is  yet  a  Third  Sort ,  longer  than  the  Drones ,  tho’  not  pro- 
portionably  fo  thick,  but  of  a  more  lively  red  Colour.  There  is  for  the 
molt  part  but  One  of  thefe  in  a  Hive,  and  never  above  Three.  This  Bee 
hath  a  Sting,  with  a  grave  and  compofed  Gate,  and  for  that  Reafon  hath 
been  called  the  King  or  Queen  Bee ,  and  is  the  Mother  of  the  reft. 

This  Bee  is  fo  fruitful,  that  die  is  thought  to  breed  Eight  orTenThou- 
fand  Young  Ones  in  a  Year.  She  is  for  the  moll  part  concealed  in  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Hive ;  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  feen,  but  when  die 
depofits  her  Young  in  luch  Combs  as  are  expofed  to  the  Sight.  She  is 
fcarce  to  be  feen  but  upon  thofe  lingular  Occafions,  and  oftentimes  not 
then  neither ;  becaufe  a  great  Number  of  Bees,  hanging  one  to  another, 
form  a  fort  of  Veil  or  Curtain  from  the  Top  of  the  Hive  to  the  Bottom, 
and  fo  often  intercept  the  Sight  of  her ;  not  removing  till  fhe  has  done 
laying. 

When  this  Queen  Bee  (for  we  mull  call  her  lo  now  die  has  been  lay¬ 
ing  Eggs)  appears  in  publick,  about  a  Dozen  Bees  of  a  Size  larger  than 
ordinary  always  attend  her,  and  as  her  Retinue  follow  her  wherever 
die  goes.  She  moves  with  a  very  compofed  and  grave  Gate ;  and  when 
die  is  about  to  lay ,  looks  for  an  empty  Cell,  that  has  neither  Honey, 
Wax,  nor  Embrio  in  it;  and  having  put  her  Head  into  this  Cell  for 
a  Moment,  die  immediately  turns  about,  and  thrults  in  the  hinder  Part^ 
of  her  Body  fo  far  till  it  touches  the  Bottom  of  the  Cell,  the  Bees  ol 
her  Retinue  dill  Handing  round  about  her,  with  their  Heads  turned 
towards  her,  and  feem  to  carefs  her  with  their  Trunks  and  Legs,  and, 
as  it  were,  feall  her.  After  a  little  while  die  comes  out  of  the  Cell, 
where  a  fmall  dender  Egg  may  be  perceived  to  be  left.  And  thus  fhe 
pades  from  one  Cell  to  another  for  Nine  or  Ten  Times  one  after  ano¬ 
ther  immediately,  her  Retinue  dill  waiting  on  her  ;  and  having  done, 
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retires  again  into  the  inner  Part  of  the  Hive,  and  is  no  more  to  be  fccn 
for  Ibme  time. 

After  Four  Days  thcfe  Eggs  turn  to  Maggots ,  and  the  Bees  afterward 
carry  Honey  for  their  Nourilhment,  and  by  the  Eighth  Day  bring  io 
much  as  to  take  up  the  whole  Breadth,  and  part  of  the  Length  of  the 
Cell ;  then  they  flop  up  all  the  Cells  that  contain  thefe  Worms,  and  take 
no  more  Care  of  them.  In  this  Condition  they  remain  Twelve  Days, 
but  differ  divers  Changes,  till  at  the  Twentieth  Day  they  become  perfect 
Inle&s;  and  having  made  a  round  Hole  with  their  Jaws  in  the  Covers 
of  the  Cells,  get  out,  come  out  of  the  Hive,  go  immediately  abroad  in 
Gardens  and  Fields,  gathering  Wax  and  Honey.  When  this  young  Bee 
is  gone  out  of  the  Cell,  there  prefently  come  two  Bees  to  it ;  one  of 
them  takes  away  the  Cover,  chips  it  and  uies  the  Wax  ellewhcre ;  the 
other  is  employed  in  putting  it  in  the  lame  hexagonal  Form  it  was  in 
before  the  Egg  was  laid  there ;  and  fometimes,  the  lame  Day  a  new  Egg 
is  laid  in  the  lame  Cell. 

As  to  the  Situation  of  an  Apiary,  the  fird  and  chief  Care  Ihould  be 
to  let  it  Iheltered  from  Winds  on  all  Sides  if  it  be  polTible;  and  that  End 
is  better  anlwered  by  Hedges  than  by  Buildings,  which  do  but  form  Ed¬ 
dies  and  circular  Currents:  For  the  want  of  Shelter  is  more  prejudicial 
to  Bees,  than  the  want  of  Sun.  Not  that  they  Ihould  want  the  Sun  to 
enliven  cherilh  and  comfort  them,  even  before  they  are  able  to  dir  a- 
broad  ;  but  yet  the  over-bearing  Power  of  the  Sun’s  Heat  at  Midfummer 
iometimes  doth  great  Injury,  by  melting  the  Wax  and  letting  out  the 
Honey.  To  prevent  which,  I  Ihould  therefore  chule  to  let  the  Apiary 
face  the  South  Eajl ,  that  it  may  have  the  Sun’s  Morning  and  earliell  In¬ 
fluence,  and  not  be  hurt  by  the  lcorching  Afternoon  Heat,  which  it 
Ihould  lole  by  Two  or  Three  a-Clock. 

In  the  common  way  of  managing  Bees  in  Straw  Hives ;  if  you  inrend 
to  multiply  your  Stocks,  you  mud  make  the  Hives  fmall-,  but  if  you  aim 
to  encreale  your  Quantity  of  Honey ,  your  Hives  ihould  be  the  larger . 
And  every  Hive  ihould  be  let  upon  a  fingle  Stool,  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
which  do  but  harbour  Slugs  or  Snails,  which  are  great  Enemies  to 
Bees.  They  fwarm  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  Sealon :  But  about 
the  Middle  of  May ,  if  the  Weather  hath  been  temperate  and  kindly,  you 
may  look  out  for  a  Swarm.  The  ulital  Signs  foretelling  it  are  thele : 
When  the  Hives  are  full,  they  will  begin  to  cad  out  their  Drones :  They 
will  hover  about  the  Mouth  Evenings  and  Mornings:  You  will  find 
Moidnefs  and  Sweating  upon  the  Stool :  They  will  run  ludily  up  and 
down,  and  lie  out  Evenings  and  Nights  that  are  lultry,  and  go  in  again 
when  the  Air  is  clear.  In  a  hot  Gleam,  and  after  a  Shower  or  gloomy 
Cloud  hath  lent  them  home  together,  then  they  chiefly  delight  to  rile ; 
and  when  they  gather  together  at  the  Door  without,  hanging  together  in 
Swarming-time  and  not  before,  then  you  may  almod  certainly  conclude 
they  will  rile  if  the  Weather  hold.  But  to  lie  out  continually  under  the 
Stool  or  behind  the  Hive,  elpccially  toward  the  Middle  of  June,  is  ra¬ 
ther  a  Sign  or  Caule  of  their  not  Swarming:  For  when  once  they  have 
taken  to  lie  without,  and  have  Plenty  of  Food  within,  they  are  fo  let 
upon  the  Delight  of  their  Riches,  that  they  have  no  Leifurc  to  fwarm, 
tho’  the  Weather  favour  them  to  come  abroad  with  Safety. 

In  order  therefore  to  make  Bees  fwarm,  keep  the  Hive  as  cool  as  may 
be,  by  watering  and  fhadowing  both  it  and  the  Place  where  it  dands  ;  and 
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then  enlarging  the  Door  to  give  them  Air,  move  the  Clufter  gently  with 
your  Bruih,  and  drive  them  in.  If  they  will  ftill  lie  forth,  and  not 
fvvarm  ;  then  the  next  calm  and  warm  Day  about  Noon,  whilft  the  Sun 
fhines,  let  the  better  part  be  put  in  with  your  Bruih,  and  the  reft  gently 
fwept  away  from  the  Stool,  not  fuffering  them  to  clufter  again:  And  lo 
thole  rifing  in  the  calm  Heat  of  the  Sun,  by  their  Noife,  as  tho’  they 
were  Swarming,  will  lometimes  call  the  other  forth,  and  fo  fvvarm  to¬ 
gether. 

Divers  other  Ways  have  been  tried  to  make  them  fvvarm ;  as  by  pla¬ 
cing  a  Platter  or  large  Pewter-Dilh  under  tho  Clufter  of  Bees  as  they  are 
hanging  out  in  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  or  by  fmooth  paring  of  the  Ground 
under  them,  ftrewing  the  fame  with  hot  Sand.  If  none  of  thefe  Methods 
will  do  to  provoke  them  to  fwarm,  but  that  they  lie  out  ftill,  then  rear 
the  Hive  enough  to  let  them  in,  and  clay  up  all  the  Skirts  but  the 
Door ;  and  if  this  Experiment  fail,  it  may  be  concluded  there  is  no  Re¬ 
medy. 

The  Signs  of  After-Swarms  are  fomething  more  certain ;  for  when  the 
Prime  Swarm  is  gone,  about  Eight  Days  after,  when  another  Brood  is  ready 
and  hath  again  over  filled  the  Hive,  the  next  Leader  or  Captain  begins 
to  tune  his  Voice,  at  the  Sound  of  which  the  Queen  gives  her  Content: 
in  a  Bafs-Note,  and  fo  they  all  quickly  come  forth.  There  is  an  idle  Su- 
perftition  of  ringing  a  Kettle  or  a  Bell  while  they  are  Swarming,  as  if 
that  would  haften  t^iem  to  fettle  and  compofe  themfelves ;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  all  Noife  is  a  Difturbance  to  them.  The  Origin  of  the  Cu- 
ftom  leems  to  have  been  only  to  give  Notice  to  the  Neighbourhood  that 
there  is  a  Swarm  up ;  and  if  they  fhould  go  aftray,  to  fignify  to  whom 
they  belong :  But  to  prevent  that  Danger,  fome  do  more  rationally  throw 
Duft  or  Sand  amongft  them  to  make  them  come  down. 

When  a  Swarm  has  chofen  a  lighting  Place,  which  is  commonly  on 
the  Branches  of  fome  low  Trees,  they  prefently  knit  together  on  a 
Clufter  ;  and  when  they  have  fettled,  and  the  Clufter  has  been  at  the 
biggeft  for  fome  time,  then  you  are  to  hive  them  with  as  much  Dexte¬ 
rity  and  Caution  as  poffible,  lhaking  them  all  at  once,  if  it  may  be,  into 
a  Hive  well  rub’d  before  with  Honey  and  Sweet  Herbs,  and  ftuck  with 
fmall  white  Wands.  When  a  Swarm  parts,  and  the  two  Divifions  light 
in  Sight  of  one  another,  difturb  the  leffer  Knot,  and  they  will  fly  to  their 
Fellows;  but  if  they  chufe  lighting  Places  not  in  Sight,  then  hive  them 
diftin&ly,  and  afterwards  bring  them  together,  and  they  will  readily 
unite. 

So  alfo,  if  your  Swarm  happens  to  come  late  in  June  or  July,  and 
lefs  in  Quantity  than  a  Peck,  put  two  or  three  Swarms  together,  if  with¬ 
in  two  or  three  Days  of  one  another ;  and  by  uniting  them  thus,  they 
will  labour  hard,  get  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Honey,  and  defend  them¬ 
felves  againft  their  Enemies.  This,  as  well  as  the  former  Work,  muft  be 
done  in  an  Evening. 

The  Age  of  a  Bee  is  only  Twelve  or  Thirteen  Months.  And  there¬ 
fore,  toward  the  End  of  Summer  their  Number  begins  to  leffen,  and  the 
laft  Years  Brood  by  degrees  wafte  and  die  away,  their  Wings  firfl  failing 
them;  fo  that  only  the  Young  of  the  preceding  Spring  furvive  to  continue 
the  Kind  till  the  next  Year.  A  little  before  or  a  little  after  Michaelmas 
is  the  beft  Time  for  removing  Stocks  from  Place  to  Place,  tho’  any  time 
in  the  Winter  before  the  Beginning  of  March  may  do ;  but  Swarms  are 
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beft  carried  and  convey’d  the  Day  after  Swarming,  as  foon  as  the  Bees 

^Vhebefl  Time  of  taking  the  Honey,  is  about  the  Middle  or  latter  End 
of  Augnft  ;  for  after  that  they  eat  more  than  they  get.  The  common 
Way  of  killing  the  Bees,  and  laving  the  Honey,  is  to  dig  a  Hole  hard  by, 
a  little  bigger  than  the  Bottom  of  the  Hive,  into  which  Hick  one  or  two 
Matches  of  Brimftone  Five  or  Six  Inches  long,  fo  that  the  Top  of  them 
may  be  even  with  the  Surface-Top  of  the  Hole.  The  Matches  being 
fired,  gently  and  dexteroufiy  lift  off  the  Hive,  and  let  it  over  the  Hole, 
and  immediately  dole  up  the  Hive  at  the  Bottom,  that  none  of  the 
Smoak  may  get  out,  and  in  a  few  Minutes  the  Bees  will  be  all  dead. 

The  Honey  that  runs  out  without  much  fqueezing  or  breaking  the 
Combs  is  belt,  and  fhould  be  preferved  by  itfclf  for  the  bed  Purpofes. 
The  older  the  Hives  are,  the  worle  is  both  the  Honey  and  the  Wax : 
Therefore  the  bed  Honey  of  all  others  for  eating  at  the  Table,  is  that 
which  is  taken  from  late  Swarms  or  Cads,  which  prove  too  light  to 
dand  the  Winter.  And  this  is  properly  the  Virgin-Honey,  uncorrupted 
and  undefiled  either  by  Time  or  Mixture. 

Becaufe  in  the  Attendance  and  Management  of  Bees,  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  find  the  Smart  of  their  Stings,  and  to  feel  the  EfFed:  of  their 
Anger,  which  is  no  lefs  than  Poifon  to  the  Part  afFe&ed,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  diredt  a  fuitable  Remedy.  The  fird  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
pull  out  the  Sting  as  fad  as  you  can  ;  and  if  near  a  Fire  take  a  live  Coal, 
hold  it  as  long  to  the  Place  as  you  can  poffibly  endure  it,  which  will 
draw  out  a  great  part  of  the  Poilon  ;  and  applying  a  little  Honey  to  the 
Wound,  will  perfedt  the  Cure. 

Some  think,  and  fpeak  it  with  AfFurance,  that  a  Copper  Half-penny 
applied  to  the  wounded  Part  will  immediately  alTvvage  the  Pain,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  Swelling ;  and  others  afFure  us,  that  let  the  Sting  of  a  Bee  or 
Waff  be  never  fo  violent,  if  we  apply  Fome  of  the  milky  Juice  of  the 
Fig-tree,  the  Pain  immediately  ceafes  and  the  Swelling  abates,  tho’  it  be 
never  fo  violent.  See  Bradley ,  Pag.  93.  for  the  Months  of  Augnft  and 
September. 

There  are  divers  Things  injurious  and  hurtful  to  Bees ;  fome  of  which 
I  have  occafionally  'mentioned  before :  But  the  chief  Enemies  to  them 
are  much  Smoak;  continued  Noife  ;  bad  Weather;  ofFenfive  Smells;  noi- 
fome  Creatures;  Mice  and  Birds ;  Hornets  and  Wafps;  and  even  Bees 
themfelves,  which  will  be  ever  and  anon  robbing  one  another,  the 
ftrongeft  always  afFaulting  the  weakeft :  And  this  Battel  is  fometimes  pre¬ 
vented  by  flopping  up  the  Hive  clofe  for  a  few  Hours ;  or  by  killing 
Fome  of  the  Robbers  as  they  come.  Bees  prefently  difeern  a  Cloud  that 
is  like  to  end  in  a  Shower  ;  and  therefore  in  fuch  a  Cafe  they  are  ob- 
ferved  to  return  Home  in  great  Hafle  and  Numbers.  In  many  other 
Cales  likewife  they  difeover  great  Sagacity,  and  even  communicate  their 
Defigns  by  the  Motion  of  their  Bodies.  When  they  would  remove  their 
Station,  one  makes  a  Motion  with  her  Wings,  which  caufes  a  fmall  Sound; 
others  follow  her  Example  and  retire :  And  thus  they  prepare  themfelves 
for  their  daily  Labour  in  the  Morning,  as  well  as  when  they  prepare  to 
let  up  a  Commonwealth  of  their  own  by  Swarming.  Some  think,  that 
by  the  Motion  of  their  Wings  they  give  Notice  to  others  to  disburthen 
them  of  their  Wax  when  they  come  home  laden  ;  and  that  when  one 
Bgc  is  at  work  on  the  Combs,  and  wants  Honey  of  another  that  has 
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brought  it  home,  fhe  thrufts  out  her  Trunk,  and  takes  it  from  between 
the  Jaws  of  the  other,  and  receives  it  without  fpilling.  However  proba¬ 
ble  thefe  Conjectures  are,  I  doubt  they  are  far  from  Certainties. 

Both  Parts  of  the  Bees  Riches,  the  W ax  and  the  Honey ,  are  not  only 
profitable,  but  ufeful  both  in  Surgery  and  Phyfick.  Befides  the  fingular 
Ufe  and  great  Demand  of  Wax  for  Lights  and  Candles,  preferred  before 
all  others,  it  is  in  Surgery  the  Ground  of  all  Salves  for  Wounds,  and 
Cerecloths  for  weak  Parts ;  befides,  it  ripens  *1) leers,  and  mollifies  con¬ 
tracted  Sinews.  Its  Oil  is  thought  of  the  molt  lb vereign  Virtue  to  cure 
Wounds,  be  they  never  fo  large  or  deep;  for  by  the  help  of  Stitching, 
it  makes  a  Cure  in  Ten  or  Twelve  Days  at  moft;  and  by  only  anoint¬ 
ing  fmall  Wounds,  it  heals  them  in  Three  or  Four.  A  Dram  of  this  Oil 
in  White  Wine  provokes  Urine,  helps  Pains  in  the  Loins,  and  removes 
other  fort  of  Stitches  that  are  contracted  by  Colds. 

The  Honey  alfo  is  not  lefs  ufeful  and  profitable:  For  beftdes  that  it 
makes  a  moft  plealant  Liquor  for  the  prefent  drinking  in  the  Summer 
called  Mead ,  and  alfo  a  more  lading  and  ftronger-bodied  Wine  (which  is 
a  great  Imitation  of  Sack  or  Canary)  called  Metheglin :  Befides  thefe,  I 
fay,  and  many  other  ufeful  and  excellent  Purpoles,  for  which  Honey 
is  accounted  good  and  applied  accordingly  ;  it  is  accounted  phyfically  fo- 
vereign  for  opening  ObftruCtions,  clearing  the  Bread  and  Lungs  of  thofe 
Humours  that  fall  from  the  Head:  It  provokes  Urine  and  keeps  the 
Body  open,  nourilhing  it,  and  breeding  good  Blood,  and  thereby  pro¬ 
longs  Life.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  keeps  all  Things  uncorrupted  that 
are  put  into  it ;  and  for  that  reafbn  Medicines  that  are  intended  to  be 
kept  long  are  ufually  prepared  with  it.  It  is  a  great  Ingredient  in  all  th.e 
forts  of  Treacles ,  and  is  edeemed  good  againd  Thurifies,  Ttificks ,  and 
other  Difeafes  of  the  Lungs.  However,  to  fome  Conditutions  it  fhould 
be  obferved  that  Honey  caufes  a  very  violent  and  immoderate  Flux ; 
therefore  when  that  is  once  difeovered,  it  fhould  be  either  cautioudy  ufed 
or  wholly  negleCted :  But  yet  that  Violence  is  very  much  corrected  when 
it  is  clarified. 


Of  Silk-worms. 

TH  E  Silk-worm  is  another  InfeCt  that  derives  its  Nourifhment  alto¬ 
gether  from  Vegetables ;  and  confidering  the  curious  and  invifible 
Method  of  working  Webs  of  Silk  out  of  its  own  Bowels,  and  the  feveral 
odd  Metamorphofes  it  undergoes,  may  be  thought  one  of  the  mod  extra¬ 
ordinary  Creatures  in  Nature.  But  befides  its  Curiofity,  it  is  a  mod  pro¬ 
fitable  Creature,  when  it  meets  with  that  kind  Indulgence,  which  its  Di¬ 
ligence  and  Indudry  calls  for.  It  is  but  of  late  Years  that  the  Silk-worm 
hath  been  introduced  amongd  us  here  in  England ;  and  as  yet  they  are 
not  encouraged,  as  they  ought,  in  any  great  Quantities  or  in  many 
Places.  The  chief  Obdacle  feems  to  be  the  Want  of  Food,  a  fudicient 
Number  of  Mulberry-Trees,  whofe  Leaves  alone  are  undoubtedly  (what¬ 
ever  fome  may  fay  to  the  contrary)  the  proper  Food,  from  which  any 
ProduCt  or  Profit  can  be  depended  on. 

But  befides  this,  there  is  another  Difcouragement  which  hath  in  great 

mealure  prevented  the  Removal  of  the  former  Obdacle ;  and  that  is,  the 
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Obfervation  that  the  Diligence  and  Attendance  required  outgoes  the  Pro¬ 
fit:  But  that  this  is  owing  to  the  Want  of  an  eftabliihcd  Manufacture, 
the  Practice  of  Foreign  Countries,  as  the  like  Defect  in  parallel  Calcs,  de- 
monftratively  proves.  The  vaft  Riches  of  the  Southern  Countries,  gained 
from  the  Labours  of  this  little  Infect,  plainly  fhew  that  where  no  Ac¬ 
commodations  or  Materials  are  wanted  to  employ  a  Multitude  of  Hands 
in  a  regular  Society  and  Combination  of  Undertakers,  the  Silken  Manu¬ 
facture  mult  anfwer ;  and  we  may  grow  rich  thereby  in  England ,  as  well 
as  they  in  France  and  Spain.  For  we  every  Day  fee,  thofe  that  deal  in 
little  Quantities  in  any  Way  of  Life,  or  in  almoft  any  Commodities 
whatloever,  becaule  they  have  not  conftant  and  regular  Employment  for. 
the  Hands  they  are  forced  to  ufe,  and  it  may  be  at  the  lame  time  want¬ 
ing  Abilities  in  the  Methods  of  Commerce,  grow  poor  and  ftarve ;  whilft 
at  the  fame  time  others  in  an  eftablilhed  Society,  dealing  in  great  Quan¬ 
tities,  and  better  verfed  in  configning  Hands  to  proper  Places  and  Times, 
get  vaft  Eftates  by  the  very  fame  Commodity  and  Bufinefs  which  made 
the  others  poor. 

As  to  the  Objection  which  fome  make  with  rclpect  to  the  Coldnefs  of 
our  Climate,  I  think  there  is  not  much  in  that;  elpecially  if  the  Southern 
and  belt  Iheltered  Parts  of  our  Ifland  be  cholen  for  the  purpofe.  For  we 
fee  with  Plealure,  that  in  many  agreeable  Soils  and  Situations,  the  Mul¬ 
berry  thrives  to  a  Wonder :  And  we  lee  alio,  that  from  their  Leaves  the 
Silk-worm  is  nourilhed  to  Perfection.  The  Eggs  are  hatched  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  May ;  the  Worm  eats,  and  encreales  with  her  Food:  At  full  Sta¬ 
ture  lhe  Ipins  her  Web;  the  Male  and  Female  engender;  the  laft  lays 
her  Eggs  and  they  both  die,  as  in  other  Countries,  within  the  Compals 
of  the  Summer’s  Warmth  and  Heat.  And  if  in  Idler  Quantities  we  can 
propagate  and  encreafe  Eggs,  Worms  and  Silk ;  what  lhould  hinder  us 
from  doing  more,  and  making  the  fame  Advantage  to  our  lelves  and  the 
Nation,  which  Foreigners  acquire  to  theirs  ?  I  will  not  call  it  Sloth  and 
Indolence,  becaufc  I  believe  no  Nation  upon  Earth  have,  of  late  Years 
elpecially,  made  greater  Improvements  in  all  forts  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
in  Trade  and  Manufactories,  than  the  Englijh  have  done ;  but  there  is 
an  Account  to  be  given  of  this  Matter  lefs  difhonourable,  viz.  the  Plca- 
fure  and  Profit  of  Gardening  and  Plantations  feem  to  be  but  of  late  come 
into  Tafte.  Three  or  Fourlcore  Years  ago,  there  was  but  here  and  there 
a  Man  to  be  found  that  had  a  Genius  for  planting  any  thing  but  Oaks, 
Afhes  and  Elms  in  the  Foreft ;  and  a  Pear,  Apple  and  Plumb  in  the 
Orchard.  If  a  Mulberry  happened  to  be  found  in  his  Grandfather’s  Gar¬ 
den,  it  was  almoft  fingular,  and  gazed  at  as  a  Rarity.  And  tho’  in  King 
James  the  Firft’sTime  (of  which  more  anon)  there  was  a  fufficient  Hint 
given  by  that  Prince,  and  a  goodly  Scene  opened,  prefaging  many  future 
Advantages  ;  yet  Ars  loriga  Vita  brevis  took  place,  and  little  was  done 
agreeable  to  that  Prince’s  Exhortations  for  planting  Mulberries ;  looking 
ftill  at  Home,  and  on  the  prefent  Generation,  without  much  regarding 
what  might  conduce  to  the  Benefit  and  Riches  of  Eojlerity. 

However  fomething  was  done,  and  thofe  few  ancient  Trees  we  have  are 
much  owing  to  that  Prince’s  publick  Spirit ;  but  yet  a  confiderablc  Ma¬ 
nufacture  cannot  be  begun  and  carried  on,  but  by  fuch  numerous  Planta¬ 
tions,  as  may  effectually  anfwer  all  Demands ;  and  that  muft  be  a  Work 
of  Time.  Not  but  that  I  hear  of  late  fcveral  large  Plantations  are  be¬ 
gun  with  a  view  of  a  confiderablc  Manufactory ;  and  by  this  time  muft 
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be  arrived  to  that  Maturity,  that  we  may  quickly  expeCt  to  hear  that  Fo¬ 
reign  Silks  mull  give  Place  to  the  Englijh  ones  manufactured  by  a  People 
of  a  fuperior  Genius. 

With  a  View  and  Expectation  of  fomething  very  confiderable  in  this 
Kind,  I  lhall  lay  down  lome  Directions  for  the  Management  of  the  Silk¬ 
worm  ;  not  in  the  lead:  doubting  but  that  (till  fome  better  Maxims,  lup- 
ported  by  the  long  Experience  of  thofe  abroad,  may  be  obtained  here¬ 
after,  for  the  readier  carrying  on  and  perfecting  this  important  Work. 

It  is,  in  the  firfl  Place,  then  to  be  oblerved,  (as  I  have  already  taken 
Notice  under  that  Head,)  that  there  are  two  Sorts  of  Mulberries,  the  one 
Black ,  the  other  White  ;  both  of  them  ferviceable  to  the  Silk-worm:  But 
forafmuch  as  the  White  fort  (tho’  it  hath  but  an  infipid  Fruit)  is  a  quick 
Grower,  and  hath  a  Imoother  Leaf ;  it  is  therefore  generally  preferred  and 
planted  for  the  Ule  of  the  Silk-worm  before  the  other,  which  hath  a 
rougher  Leaf.  But,  as  I  laid,  either  of  them  will  do  well ;  the  great 
Diffi  culty  is  to  get  enough  of  either. 

About  the  Beginning  of  May ,  when  the  Mulberry  begins  at  firft  to 
explain  its  Leaves,  the  Eggs  of  the  Silk-worm  Ihould  be  laid  in  a  Win¬ 
dow  in  the  warm  Sun,  or  betwixt  Flannels  in  fome  warm  Place;  for  Heat 
and  Warmth  foon  hatch  the  Eggs.  Sooner  indeed  this  might  be  done; 
but  it  were  to  no  Purpofe  to  do  it  fooner ,  becaufe  their  Food  would  not 
be  ready  for  them.  When  they  are  hatch’d,  it  is  uliial  to  lay  over  them 
clean  Paper  full  of  Holes,  and  upon  that  Paper  they  lay  the  Mulberry- 
Leaves,  to  which  the  little  InfeCts  will  loon  find  a  Padage,  and  fallen 
themfelves ;  and  after  that  there  needs  little  more  Care  during  the  Time 
of  their  feeding,  but  fhifting  their  Leaves  as  Neceffity  requires,  keeping 
them  clean  both  from  dead  Leaves  and  their  own  Dung. 

The  flighted:  kind  of  Covering  will  ferve  the  Turn,  to  defend  the  Silk¬ 
worms  from  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather.  In  Italy  and  Spain  they  are 
kept  and  fed  in  the  lame  earthen  floored  Rooms,  wherein  the  poor  Peo¬ 
ple  live  and  fpin,  and  do  their  other  Houfhold  Adairs,  feeding  them  on 
Shelves  or  Tables  without  more  Curiofity. 

In  Sicily  boarded  Houfes  are  commonly  fet  up  in  the  Fields  found  the 
Mulberry-Groves,  with  Shelves  two  Foot  above  one  another  to  the  Roof, 
and  a  Table  in  the  Midll  of  the  Room  ;  on  both  which  they  lpread 
Leaves  for  the  feeding  the  Worms.  A  Man  and  a  Boy  will  attend  all 
the  Worms  that  come  of  Six  Ounces  of  Eggs,  and  thole,  one  Year 
with  another,  will  fpin  fixty  Pounds  of  Silk  worth  zo  1.  a  Pound ;  in 
all  iaoo  1. 

In  Turkey  the  Worms  are  fed  in  long  Barns  made  of  Reeds  or  Canes, 
both  Walls  and  Roofs ;  where  they  are  fed,  and  afterwards  fpin  their 
Bottoms  upon  the  very  Reeds,  without  more  Trouble.  Nay,  it  hath  been 
known  that  even  upon  the  very  Mulberry-Trees  themfelves,  where  the 
InleCts  have  been  directed,  the  whole  Charge  of  Attendance  has  been 
laved,  and  the  Silk  hath  been  brought  to  Perfection ;  which  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  eafeji  and  molt  natural  way,  but  not  the  fafejl.  For  every 
Storm  and  Hurricane  (to  which  the  Southern  Countries  are  molt  lubjeCt) 
and  all  Thunder  and  Lightning  are  fatal  to  the  Silkworm,  and  lome- 
times  even  within-doors.  In  which  refpeCt  England  is  more  happy, 
and  on  that  account  more  preferrable  than  even  the  Southern  Parts,  as 
not  fo  lubjeCt  to  liich  Dilappointments  and  LolTes. 

It 
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It  is  obfervcd  that  the  Worms  are  commonly  Tick  three  or  four  times 
during  their  feeding.  Generally  a  Fortnight  after  they  are  hatched,  and 
every0 Week  after,  two  or  three  times.  Their  bed  Phyftck  is  to  give 
them  but  little  while  they  are  Tick.  The  whole  Time  of  their  feeding 
is  about  Nine  Weeks :  And  as  they  get  Strength  and  grow  bigger,  it 
need  hardly  be  laid  that  you  mud  give  them  more  and  oftener,  which 
will  encreale  the  Attendance. 

The  Leaves,  before  they  are  given  to  the  Worms,  Ihould  be  clear  of 
Dew  or  Rain ;  and  therefore  if  they  are  gathered  early,  they  Ihould  be 
fpread  upon  the  Table  to  dry.  Extremes  both  of  Heat  and  Cold,  or 
Drought  and  Moidure,  are  hurtful  to  this  Infedt.  And  therefore  they 
Ihould  not  be  laid  either  near  the  Roof  of  an  Houle,  nor  on  cold  damp 
Floors. 

When  they  have  fed  as  long  as  they  are  able,  they  begin  to  look  clear 
and  prepare  themielves  for  Work;  at  which  time  they  Ihould  have  Air 
dilcrcetly  given  them.  Some  lay  clean  Heath ,  or  the  Branches  of  La¬ 
vender  and  Rofemary,  in  the  way  of  Arches,  for  the  Worms  to  faden 
and  lpin  their  Webs  in:  But  the  mod  advileable  way  (for  the  lake  of 
clean  winding  off  the  Silk)  is  to  make  hollow  Cones  of  Paper,  and  into 
every  one  of  thole  put  a  Worm,  where  it  will  quickly  make  a  Web,  and 
in  three  Days  cover  idelf  all  over  with  Silk,  lo  as  to  be  feen  no 
more  till  it  be  differed  to  work  its  Way  out  for  the  Bufinefs  of  Propaga¬ 
tion. 

In  about  a  Fortnight  they  commonly  finifh  their  Bottoms.  Thole  that 
fird  finilh  are  ulually  relerved  for  Breeders  of  both  lorts.  The  Males 
are  didinguilhed  from  the  Females  by  the  Lanknefs  of  their  Cafes,  the 
Ends  whereof  are  longer  pointed.  When  they  are  found  loofe  in  their 
Cafes,  both  Male  and  Female  will  eat  their  Way  out  in  Four  or  Five 
Days  Time,  when  they  ihould  be  put  together  for  Procreation  011  a  large 
Piece  of  white  Cap-Paper.  One  of  theie  Females  will  lay  from  Two  to 
Five  Hundred  Eggs  ;  lo  that  a  few  Iniedts  kept  for  that  purpole  is  fuffi- 
cient.  The  red  (not  differing  them  to  day  to  eat  their  way  out,  be- 
taufe  that  is  fome  Prejudice  to  the  Bottom)  ihould  be  put  into  an  Oven 
of  gentle  Heat,  jud  diffident  to  kill  the  Worms. 

The  Metamorphojis  of  this  Inledt  is  very  lurpridng;  for  it  comes  out 
of  its  Cell  in  the  Form  of  a  Butterfly,  with  four  Wings,  fix  Feet,  two 
black  Eyes,  and  a  Pair  of  Horns.  Th o.  Males  fluttering  with  their  Wings 
will  foon  couple  with  the  Females ;  in  which  Podure  they  are  to  be  left 
Nine  or  Ten  Hours  from  Morning  till  Evening,  when  the  Females  are 
to  be  gently  pulled  away,  and  the  Males  thrown  away  as  of  no  further 
Ufe.  The  Female  then  lays  her  Eggs,  which  are  at  fird  white,  after¬ 
ward  green ,  then  red ,  and  at  length  they  retain  the  grey  Colour. 

The  Virginia  Worms  arc  much  larger  than  others,  and  they  will  wind 
Bottoms  as  big  as  a  Lemon,  fadening  theml'clves  naturally  on  the  Boughs 
of  the  Mulberry-Trees,  till  they  fall  to  the  Ground  and  perifh  in  Autumn  ; 
and  fiich  Eggs  as  efcape  the  Birds  are  the  natural  Referve  for  the  next 
Years  Labours,  as  loon  as  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  hatches  them.  Mulber¬ 
ries,  both  there  and  in  England ,  will  put  out  a  fecond  Crop  of  Leaves 
after  the  fird  are  eaten  and  devoured. 

The  Method  of  winding  the  Silk  off  the  Bags,  is  fird  to  find  their 
End,  which  is  not  difficult,  and  then  put  about  a  Dozen  of  them  into  a 
Balon  of  Water,  wherein  is  mixed  a  little  Gum  Tragacanth ,  commonly 
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called  Gum  ^Dragon ;  and  thus  they  will  be  readily  and  eafily  wound ; 
for  the  linall  Hairs  of  Silk  l'eldom  break ;  or  if  they  do,  they  are  with 
little  Difficulty  found  again.  Sometimes ‘the  Bottoms  prove  gummy;  and 
then  they  lliould  be  thrown  into  a  Lye  of  Wood-Alhes,  or  Soap-Boilers 
Liquor  made  Icalding  hot  for  a  little  while,  and  after  that  put  into  fcald- 
ing  fair  Water. 

But  forafmuch  as  I  have  above  mentioned  the  Encouragement  given  by 
King  James  I.  for  carrying  on  the  Silk-Manufadory,  by  planting  and  in- 
creafing  Mulberry-Trees ;  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Curious  to 
infert  that  Prince’s  Letter  to  the  Lords  Lieutenants  of  the  feveral  Shires  of 
England  to  that  very  Purpofe  ;  becaufe  it  contains,  not  only  a  true  Zeal 
for  the  Good  and  Welfare  of  his  Country,  but  fubftantial  Reafons  for  the 
letting  about  fo  good  a  Work. 

James  Rex. 

Right  Trufly  and  Beloved ,  We  greet  you  welt. 

“  T  T  is  a  principal  Part  of  that  Chriftian  Care  which  appertaineth  to 

“  Sovereignty,  to  endeavour,  by  all  Means  poffible,'  as  well  to  be- 
“  get  as  to  encreale  among  their  People  the  Knowledge  and  Pradice  of 
“  all  Arts  and  Trades ;  whereby  they  may  be  both  weaned  from  Idlenels, 
“  and  the  Enormities  thereof,  which  are  infinite,  and  exercifed  in  luch 
“  Indultries  and  Labours  as  are  accompanied  with  evident  Hopes,  not  on- 
“  ly  of  preferving  People  from  the  Shame  and  Grief  of  Penury,  but  alio 
“  raifing  and  increafing  them  in  Wealth  and  Abundance,  the  Scope  which 
“  every  free-born  Spirit  aimeth  at ;  not  in  Regard  of  Himfelf  only,  and 
“  the  Eafe  which  a  plentiful  Eftate  bringeth  to  every  one  in  his  Particu- 
“  Iar ;  but  alfo  in  regard  of  the  Honour  to  their  native  Country,  whole 
“  Commendations  is  no  way  more  fet  forth,  than  in  the  People’s  Adive- 
“  nefs  and  Induftry.  The  Confideration  whereof  having  of  late  exercifed 
“  our  Mind,  who  always  efteem  our  People’s  Good  our  neceftary  Con- 
“  templations ;  we  have  received,  as  well  by  the  Difcourfe  of  our  own 
“  Realon,  as  by  Information  gathered  from  others,  that  the  making  of  Silk 
“  might  as  well  be  cffeded  here  as  it  is  in  the  Kingdom  of  France^  where  the 
“  lame  hath  of  late  Years  been  put  in  Pradice;  for  neither  is  the  Climate 
“  of  this  IlJe  fo  far  diflind  or  different  in  Condion  from  that  Country, 
“  efpecially  from  the  hither  Parts  thereof,  but  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
“  thofe  Things,  which  by  Induftry  prolper  there,  may  by  like  Induftry 
“  ufed  here  have  like  Succels;  and  many  private  Perfons,  who  for  their 
“  Plealure  have  bred  of  thole  Worms,  have  found  no  Experience  to  the 
“  contrary,  but  that  they  may  be  nourifhed  and  maintained  here,  if  Pro- 
“  vifion  were  made  for  planting  Mulberry-Trees,  whole  Leaves  are  the 
“  Food  of  the  Worms.  And  therefore,  we  have  thought  good  hereby  to 
“  let  you  underftand,  that  altho’  in  luffering  this  Invention  to  take  Place, 
“  we  do  fliew  our  felves  lomewhat  an  Adverlary  to  our  Profit,  which  is 
“  the  Matter  of  our  Cuftoms ;  for  Silk  brought  from  beyond  the  Seas, 
“  will  receive  fome  Diminution :  Neverthelels,  when  there  is  a  Queftion 
“  of  fo  great  and  publick  Utility  to  come  to  our  Kingdom  and  Subjeds 
“  in  general,  and  whereby  (befides  Multitudes  of  People  of  both  Sexes 
“  and  all  Ages)  luch  as  in  regard  of  Impotency  are  unfit  for  other  La- 
“  bour,  may  be  let  on  work,  comforted  and  relieved ;  we  arc  content 
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“  that  our  private  Benefit  fhall  give  way  to  the  publick.  And  there - 
“  fore,  being  perfuaded  that  no  wcll-atfeded  Subjed  fliall  rcfuie  to  put 
“  his  helping-Hand  to  fuch  a  Work,  as  can  have  no  other  private  End 
“  in  us,  but  the  Defire  of  the  Welfare  of  our  People ;  we  have  thought 
“  good,  in  this  Form  only,  to  require  you,  as  a  Perfon  of  greatefl  Au- 
“  thority  in  that  County,  and  from  whom  the  Generality  may  receive 
“  Notice  of  our  Pleaiure,  with  more  Convcniency  than  otherwife,  to 
“  take  Occafion,  either  at  the  Quarter-Seffions,  or  at  fome  other  pub- 
“  lick  Place  of  Meeting,  to  perliiade  and  require  fuch  as  arc  of  Abi- 
“  lity  (without  dcfcending  to  trouble  the  Poor  for  whom  we  leek  to 
“  provide)  to  buy  and  diflributc  in  that  County  the  Number  of  Ten 
“  Thoufand  Mulberry-Plants,  which  fliall  be  delivered  to  them  at  our 
“  City  of,  &c.  at  the  Rate  of  Three  Farthings  a  Plant,  or  at  Six  Shil- 
“  lings  the  Hundred,  containing  Five-fcore  Plants.  And  becaule  the 
“  buying  of  the  faid  Plants  at  this  Rate,  may  at  the  firft  feem  charge- 
“  able  to  our  laid  Subjeds,  (whom  we  would  be  loth  to  burthen,)  we 
“  have  taken  Order,  that  in  March  or  April  next,  there  fhall  be  del i- 
“  vered  at  the  laid  Place  a  good  Quantity  of  Mulberry-Seeds,  there  to 
“  be  fold  to  luch  as  will  buy  them,  by  Means  whereof  the  faid  Plants 
“  will  be  deliver’d  at  a  fmaller  Rate  than  they  can  be  afforded  being 
“  carried  from  hence.  FI aving  refolved  alfo,  in  the  mean  time,  that 
“  there  fliall  be  publifhed  in  Print  a  plain  Inflrudion  and  Diredion, 
“  both  for  the  increafing  the  faid  Mulberry-Trees,  the  breeding  of  the 
“  Silk- Worms,  and  all  other  Things  needful  to  be  underftood  for  the 
“  perfeding  a  Work  every  way  fo  commendable  and  profitable,  as  well  to 
“  the  Planter  as  to  thole  that  fliall  ufe  the  Trade.  FF aving  now  made 
“  known  unto  you  the  Motives  as  they  Hand  with  the  Publick  Good, 
“  wherein  every  Man  is  interefted,  becaufe  we  know  how  much  the  Ex- 
“  ample  of  our  own  Deputy-Lieutenant  and  Juftices  will  further  this 
“  Caufe,  if  you  and  other  your  Neighbours  will  be  content  to  take  fome 
“  good  Quantities  hereof  to  diflribute  upon  your  own  Lands,  we  are  con- 
“  tent  to  acknowledge  thus  much  more  in  this  Diredion  of  ours,  that  all 
“  Things  of  this  Nature,  tending  to  Plantations,  Increafe  of  Science,  and 
“  Works  of  Induftry,  are  Things  fo  naturally  pleafing  to  our  own  Difpofi- 
“  tion,  as  we  fliall  take  it  for  an  Argument  of  extraordinary  Affedion  to- 
“  wards  our  Perfon ;  belides  the  Judgment  we  fliall  make  of  the  good 
“  Dilpofitions  in  all  thole  that  fhall  exprefs  in  any  kind  their  ready  Minds 
“  to  further  the  fame  ;  and  fhall  efteem  that  in  furthering  the  fame,  they 
“  feek  to  further  our  FFonour  and  Contentment,  (having  fecn  in  a  few 
“  Years  paft  that  our  Brother  the  French  King  hath,  fince  his  coming  to 
“  the  Crown,  both  began  and  brought  to  Perfedion  the  making  of  Silks 
“  in  his  Country,  where  he  hath  won  to  himfelf  Honour,  and  to  his 
“  Subjeds  a  marvellous  Increafe  of  Wealth,)  would  account  it  no  little 
“  Happinefs  to  us,  if  the  fame  Work  which  we  began  among  our  People, 
“  with  no  lefs  Zeal  to  their  Good  than  any  Prince  have  to  theirs,  might 
“  in  our  Time  produce  the  Fruits,  which  there  it  hath  done.  Wherefore? 
“  we  nothing  doubt  but  ours  will  be  found  as  tradable  and  apt  to  further 
“  their  own  Good,  now  the  Way  is  fliew’d  them  by  us  their  Sovereign, 
“  as  thofe  of  France  have  been  to  conform  thcmfclves  to  the  Diredion 
“  of  their  King. 

Given  under  our  Signet  at  our  Falace  of  Weflminfler,  Nov.  16.  in 
the  Sixth  Tear  of  England  France  and  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland 
the  Two  and  Fortieth. 
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By  this  may  be  feen  the  Sentiments  of  that  Prince  One  Hundred  Years 
ago,  and  what  wife  Dilpofitions  were  made  for  the  future  Glory  and 
Riches  of  the  Englijb  Nation.  Something  was  done  agreeable  to  thefe 
Royal  Exhortations ;  but  for  want  of  Order,  and  an  eftabliihed  Company 
of  Undertakers,  little  came  of  it;  and  the  lucceeding  Troubles  in  the 
next  Reign  foon  ftifled  all  the  belt  formed  Schemes  for  the  Publick 
Good. 

As  we  have  now  a  Prince  reigning  over  us,  who,  by  all  his  Actions 
and  wife  Adminiftration,  hath  demonltrated  that  he  wants  neither  Will 
nor  Power  to  do  us  Good,  and  to  promote  the  Interelt  and  Happinels  of 
his  People ;  fo  we  may  have  Reafon  to  hope  that  lome  time  or  other, 
this  among  the  reft  will  be  thought  a  probable  and  reafonable  Scheme, 
whereby  to  acquire  Honour  to  himlelf,  and  an  Increale  of  Riches  to  his 
Subjects. 


Of  Fish-Ponds. 

JflSH-Eonds  being  of  filch  fingular  Ufe  and  Service  to  every  Gentle- 
•*-  man’s  Eftate  and  Family,  it  will  be  expected  fomething  lhould  be  laid 
of  them,  that  may  direcft  either  the  making  or  preferring  or  foe  king 
them.  It  is  then  to  be  taken  Notice  of,  that  the  low  moory  Grounds 
where  Sedge  and  Rujhes  are  wont  to  grow,  are  on  all  Accounts  the  bell 
for  Ponds ;  for  if  you  conftder  that  the  Soil  there,  and  what  grows 
upon  it,  is  not  worth  much ;  that  when  it  is  made  a  Filh-Pond,  it  re¬ 
ceives  all  the  Wadi  and  white  Water  of  the  Uplands,  which  is  ftngularly 
good  for  Nouridiment  and  Increafe  of  Fidi ;  and  alfo  that  there,  if  any 
where,  will  be  Water  found  and  prelerved,  even  in  the  dried:  Summers. 
I  Ipeak  not  here  of  luch  as  have  Springs  conftantly  to  feed  them :  That 
is  a  leparate  Confideration,  and  requires  feparate  Advice.  But  if  we  ex- 
pe<d  Filh  to  be  large  and  fat,  this  is  the  Situation  defirable  for  a  Fidi- 
Pond  of  every  Dimenfion  ;  but  great  Care  diould  be  had  that  it  be  deep 
enough  and  large  enough  for  the  Stock  of  Fidi  it  contains.  Depth  is  ab- 
folutely  neceftary  to  prelerve  the  Filh  both  from  the  Summer  Heats  and 
Winter’s  Cold ;  the  laft  elpecially,  which  oftentimes  proves  fatal  to 
the  Fidi  for  want  thereof.  The  general  Depth  diould  be  fix  Foot ;  and 
in  fome  Places,  chiefly  towards  the  Head,  fomething  more  ;  but  the 
deeper  the  better. 

The  Head  of  the  Pond,  where  the  Sluice  is  to  be  fet,  will  naturally 
fall  to  be  on  the  lowed  Ground,  and  diould  be  made  fo,  that,  if  poffi- 
ble,  the  Water  upon  Occafton  may  be  drawn  off  pretty  fwiftly.  The 
Difficulty  of  thefe  Ponds  made  in  the  lowed:  Grounds,  is,  that  as  they 
receive  proper  Nouridiment  from  Excrements,  &c.  fo  in  time  the  Settlings 
of  the  lame  will  bring  on  a  Neceffity  of  fcouring  and  cleaning  them, 
which  diould  be  done  once  in  Ten  or  Twelve  Years.  But  this  Neceffity 
brings  Riches  along  with  it ;  for  the  Mud  taken  out  will  more  than  re¬ 
pay  the  Charge  when  it  it  is  Ipread  on  the  Uplands.  This  Neceffity  alfo 
brings  on  another,  of  having  more  Ponds  than  one,  wherein  to  bedow 
the  Fidi  while  that  Work  is  doing. 

The  right  Contrivance  therefore  is  to  begin  the  String  of  Ponds  where 
there  is  a  linali  feeding  Rill  or  Spring  for  a  Command  of  Water  for  all 

below 
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below  it,  where  there  are  no  Springs ;  and  then  there  will  be  proper 
Places  affigned  for  each  fort  of  Filh,  and  for  both  Ways  of  managing 
them.  The  lharp  Water,  where  the  Springs  are,  will  never  feed  Fiffi  ; 
and  the  thick  Water,  where  no  Springs  arc,  will  never  breed  them  well : 
which  ihould  be  well  and  conftantly  regarded  to  prevent  Diiappointments. 

If  you  happen  to  be  at  any  confidcrable  Diflance  from  breeding  Ponds, 
there  are  lome  Difficulties  in  procuring  a  young  Fry,  and  to  bring  them 
alive  for  the  flocking  of  Ponds.  Jacks  and  ! Bearch  are  very  difficult  to 
carry  lafe  above  Two  or  Three  Miles ;  but  Carp  and  Tench  will  live 
better  and  much  longer  out  of  their  own  Element,  and  being  lapt  up 
carefully  in  clean  Straw  (which  by  the  way  is  either  better  than  Hay  or 
Grafs)  have  been  known  to  be  carried  alive  Fifteen  or  Twenty  Miles; 
but  neither  is  that  to  be  depended  upon,  except  in  a  moift  Air.  Some 
therefore  have  thought,  that  the  beft  way  to  flock  Ponds  at  a  Diflance, 
is  with  the  Spawn  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Fiffies,  which  may  be  carried 
with  more  Safety  Twenty  or  Thirty  Miles:  But  as  I  have  had  no  Expe¬ 
rience  of  the  Succels  of  this,  I  can  only  recommend  it  to  be  tried  by 
the  Curious. 

After  the  Pond  is  fufficiently  flock’d  with  proper  Filh,  fome  put  Ba¬ 
vins  or  green  Faggots  in  two  or  three  Places,  flaked  down  as  a  Shelter 
for  the  Filh  on  all  Occafions,  and  wherein  they  will  lay  their  Spawn 
with  more  Safety.  It  is  better  to  under  than  to  over  flock ;  for  Fiffies 
of  all  Creatures  are  the  greateft  Increafers  ;  both  the  Sea  and  the  Rivers 
would  foon  be  overflocked,  did  not  Providence  fo  order  it  that  the 
Greater  ffiould  devour  the  Lefs.  Three  Spawning  Carps  put  into  a 
Pond  of  Three  Acres,  and  Nine  or  Ten  Milters  with  them  in  February , 
were  known  to  produce  in  November  following  no  lefs  than  Nine  Thou- 
iand  young  Fry.  And  a  Bream  is  thought  to  increale  in  Number  much 
more. 

But  yet  great  Care  is  to  be  taken  to  manage  this  Affair  with  Pru¬ 
dence  too,  viz.  to  let  the  great  Invaders,  the  Fiffies  of  Prey,  fuch  as 
Bike  and  Bearch,  be  in  a  Pond  by  themfelves ;  for  they  will  foon  de¬ 
vour  every  Filh  that  is  valuable,  and  even  their  own  Kind  too,  if  any 
thing  fmaller  than  themfelves :  However,  Roaches  (worth  little  of  them¬ 
felves)  that  are  great  Breeders  are  induflriouBy  p>ut  in  with  no  other  view 
but  for  their  Prey.  In  Cambridge ,  where  the  beft  Pikes  are,  and  where 
they  have  Plenty  of  Eels,  thefe  are  their  conftant  Food;  by  which,  be¬ 
ing  cut  in  ihort  Pieces,  they  feed  them  daily,  and  make  them  both  large 
and  fat. 

The  Bearch  is  a  mofl  excellent  Fiffi ;  a  Filh  of  Prey  too  :  But  not  fo 
much  encouraged  as  he  deferves  ;  for,  with  good  Keeping  and  Time,  he 
will  arrive  to  two  Foot  in  length,  and  be  little  inferior  to  a  Trout  in 
Goodnefs.  His  chief  Food  is  Minims  and  Gudgeons  or  IVorms,  or  in¬ 
deed  any  other  of  the  fmaller  Fry  of  Fiffi.  But  it  ffiould  be  taken  Notice 
of  here,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Bearches,  which  in  no  fort  differ 
from  one  another  but  in  their  Bignels ;  the  one  of  them  (as  hath  been 
laid)  will  be  very  large;  but  the  other,  tho’  it  live  Twenty  Years,  will 
never  be  above  Five  or  Six  Inches  long.  The  Truth  of  this  I  have  had 
Experience  of  myfelf ;  and  I  believe  it  is  that  which  hath  dilcouragcd 
many  from  flocking  a  Pond  with  Bearch ,  happening  to  meet  with  the 
imaller  fort,  which  indeed  is  the  mofl  common  one :  I  need  not  there¬ 
fore  lay  how  this  Difappointment  may  be  remedied  with  Care. 
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Carp  and  Tench ,  elpecially  when  they  come  to  be  Twenty  or  Twenty 
Four  Inches  long,  are  univerfally  admired  as  the  beft  of  freih  Water  Fifli, 
and  eat  much  better  out  of  Ronds ,  where  they  are  fed,  than  Rivers . 
It  is  not  above  Two  Hundred  Years  fince  the  former  of  thefe  was  natu¬ 
ralized  in  England ,  being  a  Foreigner  and  brought  firft  out  of  Getmany. 
When  they  are  fmall  they  are  a  very  mean  Fifh,  and  full  of  little  trou- 
blefome  Bones ;  but  when  they  grow  bigger,  they  are  fleihy,  fweet  and 
high  tailed,  growing  fat  with  a  little  Care  and  Alfillance  of  refufe  Food 
from  the  Kitchen  or  coarfe  Pall ;  and  if  it  be  frequently  given,  they  will 
in  time  grow  fo  tame  and  familiar,  as  even  to  take  the  Palte  or  Bread  out 
of  the  Hand  ;  which,  as  it  mull  be  a  Diverlion  and  plealant  Amufement, 
fo  that  Plealure  will  loon  be  rewarded  with  one  of  the  belt  Diilies  at  an 
Entertainment. 

But  the  Method  of  fatting  Carp,  mentioned  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  T)er- 
ham ,  iliould  not  be  omitted  here  :  In  Holland ,  (and  it  hath  been  pradtiled 
in  feveral  Places  in  England  too)  they  hang  the  Carp,  intended  to  be 
fed,  in  a  Cabbage-Net  in  the  Cellar,  wherein  they  put  clean  Straw 
or  Grafs  ;  through  the  Holes  of  which  they  feed  the  Carp  daily  with 
white  Bread  and  Milk  fweetened  with  Sugar,  which  in  lels  than  a  Fort¬ 
night’s  time  will  make  them  exceedingly  fat :  But  it  Iliould  be  obferved, 
that  when  the  Carp  fometimes  begin  to  be  fick  for  want  of  their  own 
Element,  the  Cabbage-Net  mult  be  dipt  in  Rain  or  River  Water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  Hour,  and  that  will  prelently  revive  them. 

Neither  the  Carp  nor  Tench  are  Filhes  of  Prey  ;  and  therefore  they 
thrive  bell  in  thick  Water  and  Handing  Pools,  where  little  or  no  Springs 
are ;  where  they  have  Depth  of  Water,  fome  Mud  for  lhelter,  and  lome 
Shallows,  where  they  can  come  at  Grafs  and  Weeds.  The  Breeders 
ought  to  be  kept  by  themfelves,  in  Ponds  that  have  gravelly  or  fandy  Bot¬ 
toms  ;  and,  if  pofiible,  that  are  fed  with  Springs :  But  one  fmall  Pond 
of  this  kind  is  lufficient ;  for  (as  I  have  faid)  they  are  great  Increafers. 

The  Young  Ones  out  of  thefe  breeding  Ponds  may  be  taken  with 
great  Facility  and  Plealure,  by  the  Angle  and  Hook  baited  with  a  Imall 
red  Worm  ;  but  the  larger  Sort  out  of  the  feeding  Ponds  are  more  Hiy 
and  not  fo  eafily  taken,  except  they  by  Ufe  be  brought  to  the  Hand.  A 
Cafiing  Net  will  fometimes  llirprize  one  or  two  of  them  at  the  firffc 
Throw ;  but  afterward  (if  there  is  any  Shelter  of  Mud)  you  will  find  it 
labour  in  vain  ;  for  upon  every  luch  Difturbance  of  the  Water,  they  im¬ 
mediately  Hrike  their  Heads  into  the  Mud,  and  fo  the  Nets  draw  over 
their  Tails  without  laying  hold  of  them.  The  Angle  baited  with  a  Dew- 
worm  will,  at  lome  certain  Times  before  and  after  Rain,  tempt  here  and 
there  one  to  take  the  Hook ;  but  the  bell  and  lureft  way  to  take  the 
larger  Sorts  of  Carp  and  Tench  is  by  Bow-nets  and  Tramels  lunk  here 
and  there  to  the  Bottom  by  Stones. 

The  Trout  (one  of  the  bell  of  freih  Water  Fillies)  is  very  impatient 
of  Confinement,  being  by  the  Shape  of  its  Body  long  and  Bender ; 
and  the  Strength  and  Elaflicity  of  its  Tail,  made  for  Swiftnels  and  Ve¬ 
locity  to  follow  and  overtake  its  Prey :  However,  there  have  been 
Ways  found  to  make  Confinement  tolerable,  and  to  make  it  even  thrive 
in  a  Prifon :  As  when  a  Contrivance  is  made  to  carry  the  Stream  of  a 
River  in  a  Semicircle  thro’  one  Grate  and  out  at  another,  admitting  the 
fmaller  Fry  of  Filh  into  the  Prifon  for  their  Prey,  and  luffering  none  of 
the  Trout  to  efcape.  By  this  means  I  have  feen  Trout  at  Salisbury , 
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ia  the  Garden  of  my  Friend  Mr.  R.  Thorp,  above  Two  Foot  long,  every 
one  of  which  he  could  at  any  time  command  as  an  Entertainment  for  his 
Friend.  Otherwife  it  is  to  no  purpole  to  put  Trout  into  {landing  Waters ; 
for  there  they  will  neither  breed  nor  thrive,  but  generally  languilh  and 
pine  away;  or  if  they  do  Jive,  they  have  nothing  of  the  deliciousTaftc 
of  a  River  Trout. 

Bream ,  Roach ,  Chubs  and  Barbel  arc  hardly  worth  preferving  in 
Ponds.  The  fiiTh  indeed  in  deep  Waters  will  grow  to  a  very  great  Size; 
but  then  they  are  generally  Five  or  Six  Years  before  they  arc  a  Foot 
long ;  and  till  they  are  very  large  they  are  hardly  to  be  eaten,  being  full 
of  Bones  and  infipid ;  and  even  when  they  arc  full  grown,  to  the  Age 
of  Fifteen  or  Twenty  Years,  they  are  never  reckoned  a  Delicacy.  Eels 
indeed  will  grow  to  a  monflrous  Size  in  Ponds  and  muddy  Waters;  but 
then  they  have  a  yellow  Countenance  and  muddy  Flavour,  not  com¬ 
parable  to  thole  taken  out  of  Rivers,  which  have  Silver  Bellies  and  a  plca- 
iant  Tafle. 

The  Bike  is  found  by  Experience  to  anfwer  every  way  bell  in  Ponds, 
where  he  can  have  Plenty  of  Prey  or  other  Food ;  and  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  take  filch  an  Ell  long.  It  is  obferved  that  he  doth  not  care  to 
feize  upon  any  thing  unlefs  it  firs ,  whereby  he  takes  it  to  be  alive.  Af¬ 
ter  every  thing  that  is  fuch  he  is  perfectly  voracious,  and  devours  almoft 
every  living  Thing  that  comes  in  his  way,  whether  it  be  Filh  or  Frogs; 
nay,  even  young  Goflings  and  Ducks  they  will  make  no  Difficulty  to 
feize  and  devour;  which  the  Farmer’s  Wife  is  to  take  Notice  of  as  a 
Caution. 

I  remember,  once  angling  with  a  pretty  ftrong  Line  for  a  Bearch  with 
a  live  Minim ,  it  happen’d  that  as  foon  as  the  Pearch  had  gorged  the 
Minim ,  a  middling  Jack  came  and  feized  both ;  which  I  foon  perceived, 
and  therefore  let  him  alone  with  his  Prey,  till  I  thought  I  had  him  fafe: 
However,  as  I  was  pulling  out  my  gladlome  Prize,  there  came  a  Bike 
fomething  bigger  than  that  I  had  at  my  Line,  and  had  like  to  have  de¬ 
prived  me  at  once  of  a  fingular  Treafure  I  had  fet  my  Heart  upon.  I 
mention  this,  to  {hew  that  the  Pike  will  not  only  feize  on  thofe  of  his 
own  Kind,  but  even  on  fuch  as  is  not  much  his  Inferior,  fwimming  about 
with  his  Prey  in  his  Throat  till  he  can  gradually  digeft  it. 

The  Pike  grows  exceedingly  above  all  other  Fiffi,  if  he  have  his  Fill 
of  Prey  without  much  labouring  for  it.  From  Five  or  Six  Inches  he  will 
arrive  to  Twelve  or  Fourteen  the  firft  Year,  and  the  next  to  Twenty 
three  or  Twenty  four  Inches  long,  and  proportionably  thick.  When  his 
Head  is  fmall ,  his  Belly  round  and  plump  and  has  withal  a  Bellow  Call, 
thefe  are  plain  Indications  that  he  is  fat  and  in  good  plight.  The  Diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  Nature  of  Soils  makes  a  great  Difference  in  the  Growth  and 
Thriving  of  Filhes:  For  as  the  Fertility  of  lome  Soils  nourifhes  double  the 
Number  of  Cattel  which  others  will  do ;  fo  of  Ponds  it  is  found  by  Ex¬ 
perience,  that  if  the  natural  Soil  is  a  fat  Clay,  Marie  or  loamy  Earth, 
they  will  nouriffi  and  maintain  double  the  Number  of  Filh  that  lean 
Heath-Ground  or  hungry  Sand  and  Gravel  will  do ;  which  lafl:  there¬ 
fore  may  be  much  helped  with  the  Drains  from  the  Slaughters  of  But¬ 
chers,  or  even  from  Blood,  Guts  and  Garbage  themfelves ;  on  which 
Bearch  and  Eels  will  delicioufly  prey,  if  clpecially  they  are  cut  in  lmall 
Pieces. 
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Indeed  rnofl  Sorrs  of  Filh,  except  Pike,  will  live  in  a  manner  in  any 
Pond,  and  without  any  Feeding  or  Induflry,  as  aforelaid ;  but  then, 
as  they  are  forced  to  live  upon  the  Mud,  Earth,  and  Weeds,  that 
grow  in  fuch  Ponds,  fo  it  mult  not  be  wondered  at  that  they  tafie 
accordingly. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  the  common  Practice  to  plant  Trees,  Elms, 
Allies,  &c.  on  the  very  Edges  of  the  Banks  of  Filh-Ponds,  with  a  View 
of  Shelter  and  Shade;  but  I  am  very  well  fatisfied  this  is  a  Miftake,  and 
doth  a  great  deal  of  Harm,  elpecially  if  the  Trees  are  many,  and  fet  fo 
near  and  proje&ing  as  to  drop  all  or  moll  of  their  Leaves  into  the  Pond. 

I  have  known  a  Pond  of  clear  whollome  Water  fo  poyfoned  with  Leaves, 
that  not  a  Fifh  of  any  fort  would  live  in  it;  but  after  it  wTas  cleaned  and 
the  Trees  removed,  it  proved  an  excellent  breeding  Pond.  Shelter  indeed 
is  right,  and  of  ufe  at  forne  Diltance  to  defend  the  Ponds  from  violent 
Winds  and  the  Severity  of  Black  Frolls;  but  the  Branches  of  large  Trees 
projecting,  fo  as  to  drop  the  Wet  and  Leaves  into  the  Pond,  fhould  not 
be  lufFered,  except  here  and  there  a  Willow  for  a  little  Shade  in  extreme 
Heats,  whole  Leaves  do  the  lealt  Harm. 

And  now  I  mention  the  Frofl ,  I  mult  caution  likewile  againlt  a  com¬ 
mon  miltaken  Practice  very  hurtful  and  fatal  to  Fillies;  and  that  is,  the 
breaking  the  Ice  in  hard  Weather  under  a  Notion  of  giving  them  Air  in 
thofe  Extremities.  Whereas,  if  it  could  be  liippofed  (which  is  very  much 
doubted)  that  Filh  in  liich  Cafes  die  for  want  of  Air,  the  Practice  of 
breaking  the  Ice  doth  but  deceive  them,  and  draw  them  into  greater  Dan¬ 
ger  :  For  whillt  they  are  at  the  Mouth  of  fuch  Holes,  (invited  thither 
perhaps  by  Light  and  more  Room,)  they  are  frequently  Unprized  with 
the  Severity  of  the  Cold,  and  there  are  found  frozen  to  the  lower  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ice ;  whilll  thofe  at  the  fame  Time  which  retire  to  the  Deeps, 
and  it  may  be  almolt  cover  themfelves  in  the  Mud,  elcape  and  out-live 
the  greateft  and  longelt  Frolls. 

Several  Obfervations  have  been  made  of  the  Lives  of  Fillies  ;  by  which 
it  appears  that  all  or  moll  of  them  are  very  long-lived,  from  the  leaft  to 
the  greatell ;  and  that  the  Carp  particularly  has  lived  near  an  Hundred 
Years.  Moll  of  them  are  oviparous  ;  but  the  biggeft  of  them,  th o.  Whale, 
is  viviparous ,  bringing  forth  young  ones  (commonly  two  only)  which  hie 
liickles;  and  fome  think  the  Eel  is  viviparous  too.  They  leem  to  enjoy 
the  Power  of  Senlation  as  perfe&ly  as  Animals  that  live  in  the  Air.  And 
as  to  their  Sight ,  there  can  be  no  Dilpute  ;  for  they  feem  to  exceed  in  the 
Quicknels  of  that  Senfe  many  other  Animals ;  and  by  their  chufing  lome 
Baits  and  refuftng  others,  neither  Smelling  nor  Tajling  leem  to  be  wanting. 
The  Senfe  that  comes  molt  in  Queltion,  and  has  been  dilputed,  is  that  of 
Hearing  ;  but  if  the  Experiment  Mr.  Bradley  mentions  to  have  been  made 
at  Rotterdam  by  himfelf  and  a  Friend  of  his,  was  rightly  and  truly  carried 
on  without  Motion,  it  may  fatisfy  us  that  neither  is  that  Senfe  wanting. 

“  The  Gentleman  having  filled  his  Pocket  with  Spinage-Seed,  with 
“  which  he  was  wont  to  feed  his  Carp,  they  both  came  to  the  Side  of 
“  the  Mote,  which  was  of  confiderable  Extent,  Handing  mute  for  lome 
“  Time,  the  better  to  convince  him  that  the  Fifli  would  nor  come  till 
“  he  had  called  them.  At  length,  being  defirous  to  fee  the  Event,  he 
“  called  in  his  ufual  Way,  and  immediately  the  Filh  gathered  together 
“  from  all  Parts  of  the  Mote  in  luch  Numbers,  that  there  was  hardly 
“  room  for  them  to  lie  by  one  another,  and  then  he  flung  lomeSpinage- 
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“  Seed  amongft  them,  which  they  devoured  very  greedily:  Nay,  he 
“  tells  us  what  is  more  confiderable  ftill,  that  at  Sir  William  Bowyer's 
“  near  Uxbridge,  there  is  a  Pond  of  Tikes  or  Jacks ,  which  are  a  much 
“  more  wild  and  untamable  Fifh  than  the  Carp,  and  thefe  they  ulually 
“  call  together  at  Plealure  to  feed. 

Since  it  is  fo  very  neceffary  that  all  Fifh-Ponds  fhould  fometimes  be  freed 
from  their  Filth  and  Mud,  for  the  better  Prefer vation  and  Increafe  of 
the  Filh,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  advertife,  that  for  Conveniency  the  beffc 
Way  is  to  make  the  Ponds  long  and  narrow,  and  not  fquare,  that  the 
Workmen  may  at  One  or  Two  Throws  at  moft  be  able  to  call  the 
Mud  out  on  the  Banks;  for  the  Price  of  which  fort  of  Work,  every 
Pole  Square  of  Mud,  a  Foot  deep,  is  worth  6  d.  a  Pole  to  fling  out, 
where  it  may  be  done  at  one  Throw  ;  but  where  two  is  required,  it  is 
worth  ix  d.  a  Pole. 


Of  Mines,  Minerals,  end  Quarries. 


"^TAture’s  Riches,  and  the  Improvements  to  be  made  and  railed  from 
the  Earth,  are  by  no  means  to  be  confined  to  the  Surface  thereof. 
The  Earth’s  Bowels,  as  well  as  the  Superficies,  are  hidden  Trcaliires, 
made  to  be  explained  and  laid  open  for  Man’s  Ufe ;  for  the  Exercife  and 
Labour  of  Some ,  and  for  the  Riches  and  Accommodation  of  Others. 

It  hath  been  a  long  Time  a  Difpute  among  the  Learned,  whether  Mi¬ 
nerals,  Stones,  and  Metals,  grow  and  'vegetate ;  whether  they  admit  of 
any  gradual  Increafe,  as  Vegetables  or  Animals;  becaufe  no  Obferva- 
tions  made  within  the  Compals  of  Man’s  Life  and  Memory,  will  give 
the  leaf!  Light  for  any  Difcovery.  That  fome  of  the  hardeft  Stones 
and  Marbles  at  this  Day  found  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  were  once 
loft  like  Mud,  and  capable  of  receiving  heterogeneous  Bodies  into  their 
Compofition,  is,  I  think,  plain  to  a  Demonftration,  from  the  frequent 
Mixture  of  various  Shells,  Fifh-Bones,  Bits  of  Plants  and  Animals,  found 
even  in  the  hardeft  Parts  of  their  Subftances :  But,  whether,  when  they 
are  thus  once  confolidated,  they  afterwards  admit  of  Growth  or  Increafe, 
is  not  fo  eafy  to  determine.  The  Veins  of  Metals  forming  themfeives  be¬ 
tween  the  Rocks  and  different  Strata  of  Earths,  like  Branches  of  Trees, 
ftrongly  tempt  one  to  imagine,  that  they  do  really  grow  like  Plants,  and 
receive  Augment  from  Exfudations,  and  the  minute  and  loofe  Parts  of 
Mineral  Matter,  gradually  cohering  to  their  outward  Subftances. 

It  is  true,  the  Procels  of  Nature  in  this  Sort  of  Vegetation  is  io  flow, 
that  Five  Ffundred  or  Six  Hundred  Years,  or  perhaps  as  many  Thoulands, 
will  give  no  manifeft  Proof  or  certain  Indication  of  the  Augment  and  In- 
creale  of  Minerals ;  but  if  thty  grow  and  vegetate,  (as  there  is  all  the 
Realon  in  the  World  to  think  they  do,)  there  is  noNeceftity  that  thcTzme 
of  their  Growth  ihould  be  limited  by  liich  Periods  as  we  are  wont  to  a f- 
fign  to  other  Vegetables.  We  may  go  back,  if  we  plcafc,  for  Time  as  far 
as  the  Mofiaic  Creation,  aye  and  as  many  Thoufand  Years  beyond  it,  as 
the  Neccftities  of  Nature  may  be  thought  to  require :  For  it  is  agreed  by 
all,  but  thole  whole  Education  hath  too  much  ftraitened  their  Way  of 
Thinking,  that  the  Beginning  of  Time,  of  Days  and  Years,  rclpecft  only 
the  Inhabitants  of  this  World ;  and  that  when  Mofies  tells  us  God  made 
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this  World,  he  did  not  (then  at  lead)  make  it  out  of  nothing ;  but, 
to  anivver  the  wife  Ends  of  his  Providence,  made  it  a  terraqueous 
Giobe,  a  fit  Habitation  for  fuch  a  Creature  as  Man,  for  a  determinate 
Number  of  Years  unknown  to  us.  But  who  iliall  go  about  to  limit  the 
Almighty  Power,  Wildom  and  Foreknowledge  of  God,  with  relped:  to 
what  hath  gone  before,  or  what  ihall  follow  after.  He  has  wife  Ends  to 
ierve  by  all  the  Revolutions  and  Changes  of  Planets,  Comets,  and  fixt 
Stars;  and  knows  how  to  adapt  them,  lo  as  to  ferve  thePurpoles  and  an- 
Iwcr  the  Neceffities  of  his  Creatures. 

Neither  doth  this  Way  of  Thinking  in  the  leaft  weaken  the  Autho¬ 
rity  of  Alofes,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Creation ;  which  was  manifeftly 
and  wifely  formed  ad  Captum  V ulgi  :  He  certainly  lpoke  and  wrote 
(as  he  ought)  not  like  a  Thilofopher,  but  as  a  Lawgiver ;  and  pru¬ 
dently  compiled  and  worded  his  Hiftory  agreeable  to  the  Capacities  and 
Underftanding  of  the  Jews ,  for  whole  fake  he  chiefly  wrote  it ;  not  al¬ 
ways  *  perhaps  as  Things  were  in  themfelves  ftricftly  and  properly  ipeak- 
ing,  but  rather  as  they  appeared  to  be;  ftill  with  this  conftantView,  to 
magnify  the  Power  and  Wildom  of  God. 

So  that,  to  return  to  what  we  were  laying,  if  Iron,  Lead,  Copper, 
Silver,  or  even  Rocks  of  Stone  of  all  kinds,  &c.  grow  no  more  in  a 
Thouiand  Years,  than  an  Oak  doth  in  One  fingle  Year,  this  may  ftill 
be  called  growing  ;  and  though  their  Subftances  are  bulky,  and  their 
Veins  far  extended,  yet  fince  we  are  not  bounded  by  Years  nor  Time 
in  our  Imaginations,  we  have  ftill  room  left  in  our  Minds  to  propor¬ 
tion  the  one  to  the  other ;  becaufe,  whatever  Alterations  the  outward 
Surface  of  the  Earth  may  have  liiffered  and  undergone,  we  have  no  Rea- 
fon  to  think  its  inward  Parts  have  been  much  changed. 

Leaving  then  this  Dilpute  about  the  Growth  of  Minerals,  let  us  next 
fee  what  it  is  that  Nature  generally  affords  us  in  the  Bowels  of  the 
Earth  in  this  our  Illand  ;  which  I  believe  muft  be  allowed  to  be  richer 
in  this  Article  alfo,  than  any  other  Part  of  the  Globe  of  the  like  Ex¬ 
tent.  We  have  Pome  .Gold ;  more  Silver ,  and  Copper ;  and  Plenty  of 
Iron ,  Tin ,  Lead ,  Coal,  Allum ;  befides  vaft  Varieties  of  Marble  and 
Stone ,  which  afford  Materials  for  Building,  and  all  the  uleful  and  orna¬ 
mental  Purpofes  of  Life.  But,  as  I  have  obferved  that  this  Illand  is 
fingularly  rich  in  Mines,  fo  I  muft  alfo  with  Plealure  take  Notice,  that 
the  Bilhoprick  of  Durham ,  though  a  Imall  County,  contains  greater  Va¬ 
riety  and  Plenty  of  thele  Riches  in  its  Bowels,  than  any  one  Part  of 
the  Kingdom  befides:  For  throughout  the  Middle  of  this  County,  from 
the  Sea-fide  to  the  Weftern  Parts,  run  feveral  Ridges  of  Mountains  of 
great  Extent,  ftored  with  Plenty  of  the  belt  Lime-Stone  in  Europe ; 
which  is  eagerly  fought  for  and  fetched  by  thofe  diftant  Country-men, 
who  are  unfortunately  deftitute  thereof,  for  thePurpoles  of  Building,  and 
manuring  their  Land. 

*  Thus  ( among  many  other  Infiances  which  might  be  given)  we  know  by  all  Experiments  and  Difcoveries,  that 
the  Moon,  like  oar  Earth,  is  a  dark  Body,  borrowing  and  refilling  all  that  Light  we  fee,  from  the  Sun.  And 
yet  Mofes  faith,  God  made  two  great  Lights,  the  greater  to  rule  the  Day,  and  the  Idler  the  Night ;  only 
becaufe  the  Moon  appeared  to  be  a  Light. 
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la  the  JVeJlern  Parts,  where  thefe  Riches  fail,  there  Nature /hath  ap¬ 
plied  them  with  Plenty  of  Lead  in  divers  Places,  eipecially  about  Stan¬ 
hope  and  Aukland ,  &c.  out  of  which  is  extracted  a  confidcrable  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Silver.  All  which  employs  a  great  many  Hands,  and  makes 
the  Country  both  populous  and  rich.  And  then  again,  where  thefe  Trea- 
fiircs  arc  wanting,  in  almofl:  all  the  flat  Country,  and  eipecially  near 
two  Navigable  Rivers,  the  Tine  and  the  Were,  there  are  found  thofe 
inexhauftible  Mines  of  Coal,  for  which  there  is  a  Demand  from  almofl 
all  Parts  of  Europe.  But  bccauie  I  lhall  have  occafion  to  lay  more  of 
this  prelently,  I  will  only  add  further,  that  befides  all  this,  there  are 
almoft  every  where  found  Quarries  of  excellent  Stone,  as  fine  as  ‘Port¬ 
land  or  Ketton,  which  make  the  molt  beautiful  Floors  and  Chimney- 
Pieces. 

And  now  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  Beauty  and  Excellence  of  the  fevcral 
Quarries  of  Stone  dug  in  the  Biihoprick  of  Durham ,  I  cannot  but  ob- 
ferve  that  thefe  aifo  are  frequently  found  upon  or  near  the  navigable  Ri¬ 
ver  Were ,  which  runs  to  Sunderland ;  by  the  Help  of  which,  we  are 
erecting  and  carrying  on  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Harbour,  a  magnificent 
and  beautiful  Pier ,  by  virtue  of  a  fmall  Duty  laid  upon  Coals ;  which 
at  once  demonftrates  the  Ule  of  it  for  Navigation,  as  well  as  the  Riches 
of  the  Country.  It  is  to  be  Four  Hundred  Yards  long  in  a  linall  Curve, 
and  Eight  Yards  wide;  its  Sides  neatly  jointed  and  fmoothed  ;  and  the  Sur¬ 
face  a  little  inclining,  is  paved  with  the  fame  fine-grained  Stone,  with 
which  we  make  Floors  and  Chimney-Pieces ;  and  on  that  Side  mofl  cx- 
poled  to  the  Tide,  is  erebted  throughout  a  handfome  Breaft-Parapet- 
Wall,  which  adds  much  to  its  Ufefulnefs  and  Beauty.  The  Whole  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Commiflioners ;  who  have  committed  the  Care  and  chief  Con¬ 
trivance  of  the  Work  to  Mr.  Lellum,  an  able  and  expert  Engineer.  It  is 
not  yet  quite  half  finifhed ;  and  before  it  is  compleated,  there  will  be  ex¬ 
pended  little  lefs  than  20,000  1.  And  although  this  is  a  Burthen  which 
will  l'carcely  be  felt,  it  will  raife  luch  a  goodly  Pile  of  Stone,  as  muft 
be  the  Admiration  of  All,  though  poffibly  mixt  with  a  little  Envy  in 
Some. 

But,  that  I  may  proceed  a  little  methodically  in  this  Chapter  of  Mines , 
I  jfhall  {peak  diftindtly  of  the  fevcral  Kinds ;  not  lb  much  to  lhew  the 
Methods  of  winning  them,  (which  would  lead  me  too  far  beyond  my 
Purpofe,)  as  to  lhew  the  Variety  of  hidden  Trcalurcs,  which  lie  couched 
in  Nature’s  Bowels. 

And  becaufe  Gold  and  Silver  are  with  us  fcldom  found  in  any  Qiian- 
tics,  but  as  they  arc  fometimes  mixt  with  other  Metals;  I  lhall  firft 
fpeak  of  Copper. 
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Of  Copper. 

\VT  H  I  C  H  is  a  natural  Metal  growing  in  the  Earth  without  any  kind 
**  of  Mixture,  or  other  Help  by  the  Art  of  Men  ;  and  it  is  of  the 
middle  Value,  of  a  reddilh  Colour,  and  the  firft  Material  of  Money. 

England  hath  divers  Copper  Mines.  At  Kenfwick  near  Scotland  great 
Quantities  of  Copper  have  been  dug :  Some  Mines  of  Copper  Oar  have 
been  found  in  Torkjhire ;  there  are  Tome  Mines  in  Stajfordjhire  that  pro¬ 
duce  excellent  Copper  Oar ;  and  in  the  Weft  of  England  and  in  Wales 
there  are  good  Oars.  In  the  Stajfordjhire  Mines,  the  Veins  of  Copper 
lie  from  Eight  to  Fifty  Yards  deep;  but  all  dipp’d  on  the  North-Eaft: 
The  Proprietors  break  the  Rocks  with  Gun-powder,  and  get  three  forts 
of  Oar,  viz.  a  Black  the  beft,  a  Tellow  the  worft,  and  a  Mixture  of 
both  ;  which  in  Times  paft  they  fmelted  at  Ellajlon ,  where  they  had 
Mills,  &c. 

In  Derby flTire  there  are  alfo  Mines,  near  the  Beak ,  out  of  which  they 
dig  Oar;  and  when  they  have  walhed  the  Lead  Oar  in  a  great  Vat,  they 
call  the  Refufe  upon  Heaps;  which  of  late  Years  has  been  dug  up  again, 
and  certain  heavy  Lumps,  which  were  not  Lead  Oar,  picked  out.  Thefo 
are  put  in  Casks  and  font  to  Hull ,  and  thence  to  London ;  and  out  of 
thefo,  when  refined,  very  good  Copper  is  taken. 

At  Trevafcus  in  Cornwall,  I  am  informed,  there  has  been  dug  more 
than  One  Thoufand  Tuns  of  Oar;  there  is  one  Spot  of  Thirty  Two  Foot 
broad  and  Eight  Foot  deep,  and  how  long  none  can  tell,  of  this  Oar. 
We  have  lately  found  out  the  Art  of  Calcining  the  Oar  with  Reverbera¬ 
tory  Furnaces  and  Pit  Coal.  At  the  greateft  Copper  Works  in  Hungary , 
the  Body  of  the  Copper  being  ftrongly  united  to  its  Oar,  (the  Separation 
whereof  is  very  difficult)  the  Oar  is  burned  and  melted  Fourteen  times 
And  they  get  Silver,  by  adding  Lead  to  the  Copper  when  melted ;  and 
when  Cold  they  give  a  ftrong  Fire  again,  as  it  lies  on  Crofs  Bars,  until 
both  melt  and  fall  through ;  and  when  the  Copper  has  pals’d  its  laft  Melt¬ 
ing,  they  cut  it  in  Pieces  fit  for  Ufo. 

There  are  many  Samples  of  Copper  Oars  in  Grejbam  College,  as  Tel¬ 
low ,  Black,  Majfy,  Native ,  Capillary ,  &c.  brought  thither  from  many 
Parts  of  the  World,  as  well  as  England. 

Every  one  knows  Brals  is  made  from  Copper  mix’d  with  Lapis  Cala- 
minaris ,  SSc.  which  is  found  in  greateft  Quantities  in  Germany ;  and 
fome  is  faid  to  be  found  in  Somerfetjhire. 
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Of  T  1  n. 

IN  the  Bhilofophical  Tran  faff  ions,  there  are  large  Accounts  of  Tin- 
Mines  in  Cornwall  and  ‘Devonjbire.  And  in  Grejharn  College  there 
are  Specimens  of  Tin  Oars  of  ieveral  Colours,  viz,.  Blackifb,  Brownijh, 
Burplijh,  Reddijl)  and  Tellow ;  fo  good  that  they  need  little  or  no  Pre¬ 
paration  by  Stamping  or  Dreffing  for  Blowing :  Neither  is  there  any  con- 
fiderable  Waite  in  Melting. 

Dr.  Blot ,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Stajfordjhire,  fays,  that  at  Walfall  they 
make  a  great  Variety  of  Iron  Wares;  in  perfecting  whereof  they  ule  a 
great  deal  of  Tin,  which  they  luperinduce  over  them,  to  give  a  better 
Luftre  and  preferve  from  Rulting,  and  to  prevent  others  from  giving  a 
Talte  of  the  Metals  to  Things  boiled  in  them:  For  Performance  where¬ 
of  they  ufe  Methods  and  Materials  proper  for  each  Metal,  viz.  for  Iron, 
they  melt  in  a  Pan  Tin  and  Yellow  Rofin,  which  will  fwim  above  the 
Tin  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Crown-Piece  ;  into  which  the  Wares  being  firft 
foaked  in  old  lharp  clarified  Whey  to  cleanlc  them  from  all  Filth,  and 
duly  beaten,  and  then  dip’d  into  this  Mixture,  being  lhak’d  about  by 
Mediation  of  the  Rofin,  they  become  Tinned  all  over :  And  for  Tinning 
fmaller  Brafs  Wares,  they  put  them  all  together  in  an  Earthen  Pot,  and 
heat  them  over  the  Fire  to  a  due  Proportion  ;  then  put  in  a  liiirable 
Quantity  of  Tin,  and  when  it  is  melted  they  caft  in  lome  Sal  Armoniac ; 
by  Mediation  whereof  the  Brafs  admits  the  Tin,  which  when  ihaken  to¬ 
gether,  the  Work  is  finifhed. 

In  Tinning  Copper  they  ufe  the  fame  Methods,  only  inftead  of  Sal 
Armoniac  they  ule  Black  Rofin  to  unite  the  Metals ;  with  which  they  rub 
the  Veffel  all  over,  and  then  apply  the  Tin,  and  fo  proceed  as  above. 
That  the  Operations  are  fo,  all  our  Workmen  muft  know  ;  but  why 
thele  Materials,  above  all  others  fhould  perform  thefe  Feats,  is  a  Quefti- 
on  perhaps  hitherto  unprof  ofed,  much  lels  determined.  But, 

The  great  Ule  of  Tin  is  to  make  Pewter  with;  which  is  a  Mixture  of 
Three,  Four,  Five  or  Six  Pound  of  Copper  to  One  Hundred  Weight 
of  Tin  ;  and  the  finer  the  Tin,  the  more  Copper.  To  take  off'  ill  Co¬ 
lour,  is  fometimes  added  a  few  Ounces  of  Spelter,  and  of  this  fort  of 
Mixture  are  made  Dilhes  and  Plates ;  but  Pots  for  Meafurc,  Chamber- 
Pots,  &c.  have  an  Allay  of  Lead  in  them,  being  a  coarler  Compofition 
of  Metals. 

Bewter  is  light  and  porous,  therefore  it  is  hammer’d  much  to  make  it 
clofe  and  lerviceable :  Dyers  Vats  are  made  of  it.  Tin  mixed  with 
Copper,  in  Proportion  as  Two  to  Seven,  makes  Metal  for  Bells,  Or¬ 
gans,  &c. 
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Of  Iron,  and  Iron-Works. 

IRON ,  Bifhop  IVilkins  fays,  is  a  Mineral  of  a  hard  Confiftence,  clofc , 

dublil,  fujil\  it  is  reckoned  among  the  perfect  natural  Metals,  fuch 
as  of  rhemlelves  grow  in  the  Earth,  without  any  kind  of  Mixture,  or 
other  help  by  the  Art  of  Men ;  and  it  is  of  a  more  bafe  and  common 
lort,  being  the  ufual  Matter  for  Weapons  and  Tools. 

Of  Irons  there  are  many  Sorts  at  Grejham  College,  as  Brujh  Iron ,  Iron 
Oar,  Iron  Stone,  &c.  dug  in  Gloucejlerjhire  in  the  Foreft  of  ‘Dean, 
and  in  Wiltjhire,  Herefordjhire,  Monmoutbjhire,  &c.  and  Dr,  Riot ,  in 
his  Hidory  of  Stajfordjhire,  tells  us,  that  in  Digging  for  IronStone  they 
meet  fird  with  a  fmall  Bafs,  then  a  flrong  Bafs,  then  a  Stone  from  its 
Colour  called  a  Blue  Cap ;  and  after  that  the  Iron  Stone  of  a  darkifh 
blue  Colour,  which  ordinarily  lies  there  not  above  Two  Foot  in  Thick¬ 
nefs. 

On  Mear-Heath  they  obferve,  in  Digging  for  Iron  Stone,  that  if  they 
meet  with  Rocks,  Sand,  Gravel  and  Clay,  that  the  Head  of  the  Mine  is 
quickly  eaten  out ;  elpecially  the  laft,  which  fo  keeps  down  the  Head, 
that  it  comes  to  nothing  prelently  ;  all  which  they  count  bad,  the  Works 
being  thinner  and  more  chargeable  to  dig :  But  if  they  meet  with  Mine- 
Earth  which  is  white ;  then  they  promife  themfelves  good  Mines  both  of 
Iron-Stone  and  Coal,  which,  as  at  mod  other  Places,  lie  here  together ; 
the  Stone  above  the  Coal ,  between  Four  Fingers  and  half  a  Foot  thick, 
having  Bafs  above  and  below  it ;  in  which  they  meet  an  Iron  Oar  call’d 
Ball  Stones  didindf  from  the  Vein,  and  then  indeed  it  is  thicker.  Where 
Iron  Stone  and  Coal  lie  together,  they  call  it  the  deep  Mine ;  which  is 
not  the  bed,  the  chalky  Mine  and  the  little  Mine  being  preferred  be¬ 
fore  it. 

About  Dudley ,  where  the  Iron  Stone  lies  under  Ten  Yards  Thicknefs 
of  Coal,  and  above  the  Heathen  Coal  of  a  confiderable  Thicknefs,  it  is 
divided  into  divers  Meafures  of  different  Denominations  ;  as  the  Black- 
Row-  Grains,  the  Dim-Row- Grains,  the  White-Row-Qt rains  ;  all  lo  call’d 
from  Earths  of  thofe  Colours  in  which  they  lie ;  the  Rider-Stone,  the 
Cloud- Stone,  the  Bottom-Stone ,  &c.  At  JValfal  and  Rujhal  they  divide 
their  Iron  Oar  into  Black-Bothum,  Grey-Botbum,  Cbatterpye ,  Grey- 
Meafure,  Mujh,  and  White-Meafure  :  The  two  lad  the  Principal 
forts,  but  Mujh  the  bed  of  all ;  fome  of  it  being  a  finall  Comby  Stone, 
other  fome  round  and  hollow,  and  many  times  filled  with  a  brisk  fweet 
JLiquor,  and  is  fo  very  rich  an  Oar  that  it  may  be  made  into  Iron  in  a 
common  Forge.  This  fweet  Liquor  is  thought  to  be  the  Matter  of  Me¬ 
tals  before  it  is  coagulated  into  a  metallick  Form;  for  fome  of  it  being 
dried  pretty  hard,  and  burnt  in  a  Crucible,  it  quickly  maturates  into  Iron. 

At  the  Orkneys  they  are  now  Digging  for  Iron,  where  they  find  it  in 
great  Plenty.  And  like  wife  at  many  other  Places  in  Stajfordjhire  they 
dig  Iron  Stone ;  the  feveral  Meafures  and  Sorts  whereof  have  obtain’d  dif¬ 
ferent  Names,  tho’  gotten  but  a  very  little  Didance  from  one  another. 
Of  the  Oars  they  make  feveral  Sorts  of  Iron,  differing  in  Goodnefs  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Richnefs  or  Poverty  of  the  Oars,  and  having  their  Names 
fomewhat  agreeable  to  the  Qualities  of  each  Metal :  The  firf  and  ineaned 
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they  call  Fellow  Share ,  a  fort  that  runs  all  to  Dirt,  and  is  good  for  no¬ 
thing  ;  and  fuch  is  the  Iron  made  of  the  Cannock-Stone,  the  lowed:  Mea- 
liirc^of  Iron  Oar  about  ‘Dudley,  which  is  fo  fulphureous  and  terreftrial, 
that  it  is  not  fit  to  make  Iron :  This  fort  l'ome  call  Red-Share ,  bccaufc  a 
Plough-Share  made  of  it  will  crack  in  the  Red-Heat.  Th o.  fccond  fort 
is  Piled  Cold-Share ;  which,  tho’  it  will  not  break  when  Red-Hot,  yet 
in  Hot-Heat  or  Cold,  the  biggeP  Bar  of  it  may  be  broken  with  a  Imall 
Blow  upon  the  Anvil.  The  Oar  for  this  Iron  they  have  at  Red- 
ftreet,  Apcdale,  &c.  and  the  only  Ufe  of  this  Iron  is  to  make  Imall 
Two-penny  Nails,  and  Sheathing  Nails  for  Ships,  having  broad  Heads 
and  fhort  Shanks,  to  keep  the  Timber  from  being  eaten  by  Grubs.  The 
third  fort  is  call’d  Blend-Metal ,  of  which  is  made  large  Nails  and  all 
forts  of  heavy  Ware,  fuch  as  Hammers,  &c.  and  in  lome  Parts  Horfe- 
fhocs ;  the  Oar  comes  from  IVednesbury  and  Darlafon .  The  fourth 
and  beP  fort  they  call  Tough-Iron ,  of  which  the  beP  Wares  arc  made, 
there  being  nothing  fo  good  but  may  be  made  of  this ;  for  which  they 
have  their  Oar  chiefly  at  Rtijhal,  and  lome  from  Wat  fall,  but  not  lb 
good:  Of  thcle  Irons  they  make  all  their  beP  and  fmefi  Wares  mediately 
or  immediately ;  for  the  beP  Iron  of  all  is  made  out  of  the  I-  ilings  and 
Parings  of  the  Lock-Smiths;  which  they  make  up  into  Balls  with  Water, 
and  dry  them  by  the  Fire  till  hard,  then  they  melt  it  in  the  lire  by 
BlaP,  licking  it  up  with  a  Rod  of  Iron,  and  then  beat  it  into  a  Bar,  and 
this  they  ule  chiefly  for  Keys  and  other  fine  Works. 

Before  the  Oar  is  fit  for  the  Furnace,  it  is  burnt  or  calcin’d  upon  the 
open  Ground  for  Three  Days  with  Imall  Charcoal,  Wood  or  Sea-Coal, 
to  make  it  break  into  fmall  Pieces  ;  and  this  they  call  Annealing ,  or  fitting 
it  for  the  Furnace.  In  the  mean  while  they  heat  their  Furnace  for  a 
Week’s  Time  with  Charcoal,  which  they  call  Seafonhig-,  and  then  they 
throw  the  Oar  in  with  the  Charcoal,  and  by  two  vaP  Pair  of  Bellows 
placed  behind  the  Furnace,  and  comprefs’d  alternately  by  a  large  Wheel 
turned  by  Water,  the  Fire  is  made  fo  intenfe,  that  after  Three  Days  time 
the  Metal  will  begin  to  run.  Pill  after  encreafing  till  in  Fourteen  Nights 
time  they  can  run  a  Sow  and  Pigs  once  in  Twelve  Hours ;  which  is  done 
in  a  Bed  of  Sand  before  the  Mouth  of  the  Furnace. 

From  the  Furnace  the  Sows  and  Pigs  of  Iron  are  brought  to  the  Forges; 
which  are  of  two  forts,  but  commonly  Banding  together  under  the  iame 
Roof ;  one  whereof  is  called  the  Finery ,  the  other  the  Chafery.  In  thcle 
two  Forges  they  give  the  Sow  and  Pigs  five  feveral  Heats  before  they 
are  perfe&ly  wrought  into  Bars.  FirP  in  the  Finery  they  are  melted 
down  as  thin  as  Lead,  where  the  Metal  thickens  by  degrees  into  a  Lump 
or  Mafs,  which  they  call  a  Loop.  This  they  bring  to  the  great  Ham¬ 
mer  rais’d  by  the  Motion  of  a  WaterWheel,  and  firP  beat  it  into  a  thick 
Square,  which  they  call  a  half  Bloom :  Then  they  put  it  into  the  Finery 
again,  and  bring  it  again  to  the  lame  Hammer,  where  they  work  it  into 
a  Bloom,  which  is  a  Iquare  Bar  in  the  Middle,  with  two  fquare  Knobs 
at  the  Ends,  one  much  Ids  than  the  other,  the  fmaller  being  called  the 
Ancony  End ,  and  the  greater  the  Mocket  Head:  Then  the  Ancony  End 
is  brought  to  the  Chafery,  where  after  it  has  been  heated  a  little  time  it 
is  alio  brought  to  the  Hammer,  and  there  beat  quite  out  to  a  Bar,  firP 
at  the  End ;  and  after  that  the  Mocket-Head  is  alio  brought  to  the  Cha¬ 
fery,  and  wrought  under  the  Hammer  into  Bars  of  fuch  Shapes  and  Sizes 
as  are  the  moR  fitting.  Thofe  they  intend  to  be  cut  into  Rods  are  car¬ 
ried 
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ried  to  the  Slitting  Mills,  where  they  are  drawn  through  Cutters,  which 
are  of  divers  Sizes ;  and  when  cold,  they  are  bound  into  Faggots  fit  for 
Sale.  And  this  is  much  the  Method  uled  in  Sir  Ambrofe  Crawley's  Iron 
Works  near  Newcajlle. 

In  melting  of  Iron  Oar,  fome  have  great  Regard  to  the  Make  of  the 
Furnace,  and  placing  the  Bellows,  and  the  Hearth  of  the  Furnace  into 
which  the  Oar  and  Coall  fall.  This  Furnace  is  ordinarily  built  lquare, 
the  Sides  delcending  obliquely,  and  drawing  near  one  another  toward  the 
Bottom  like  the  Hopper  of  a  Mill,  where  thefe  oblique  Walls  termi¬ 
nate,  which  is  termed  the  Boflies.  There  are  joined  four  other  Stones, 
which  are  commonly  fet  perpendicular,  and  reach  to  the  Bottom-Stone, 
making  the  perpendicular  Square  that  receives  the  Metal ;  and  thefe,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  may  be  pitched,  lefs  tran/haw,  or  more  borrow,  will 
mend  or  alter  the  Mixture  of  the  Iron  ;  if  tranjhaw,  or  tranfiring  from 
the  Blafl,  the  Iron  will  be  more  cold-fhear,  lels  fined,  more  indeed  to 
the  Mailer's  Profit,  but  lefs  to  him  that  has  the  Manufaidory  of  it ; 
whereas  the  Iron  made  in  a  Borrow -work  is  much  more  tough  and  fer- 
viceable.  Nor  is  the  ordering  of  the  Bellows  of  lefs  Concern,  which 
have  ulually  their  Entrance  into  the  Furnace  between  the  Bottom  of  the 
Hopper  or  Bofhes  and  the  Bottom-Stone,  and  are  placed  nearer  or  farther 
off,  according  as  the  Oar  and  Metal  require.  It  is  alfo  of  Importance  in 
melting  of  Iron  Oar,  that  there  be  Five  or  Six  Sows  made  under  the  Fur¬ 
nace  in  parallel  Lines  to  the  Stream  that  turns  the  Wheel,  which  com- 
prefies  the  Bellows,  to  drain  away  the  Moillure  from  the  Furnace  :  For 
fhould  the  lead  Drop  of  Water  come  into  the  Metal,  it  would  blow  up 
the  Furnace,  and  the  Metal  would  fly  about  the  Workmen’s  Ears  ;  from 
which  Sows  they  mud  alfo  have  a  Conical  Pipe  about  nine  Inches  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  let  to  convey  the  Damps  from  them  into  the  open  Air,  which  other- 
wife  would  alfo  annoy  the  Workmen  even  to  Death. 

The  hardening  of  Iron  in  Staffordshire,  they  perform  with  old  Shoes 
burnt,  Urine,  and  Wood-Soot ;  and  Brittle  hardening  with  old  Shoes, 
Tupps-Horns,  Bay-Salt,  and  Argol  or  Tartar;  which  harden  Iron  to  the 
Height,  and  give  it  the  brighted  Polifh.  Others  fay,  the  toughed  Har¬ 
dening  is  made  with  the  Juice  of  Nettles,  Man’s  Urine,  and  Linfeeb-Oil ; 
and  the  Higheji  of  all,  by  quenching  hot  Iron  in  the  Juice  of  Mon  fear. 

But  thefe  Hardenings  have  been  reckoned  only  fuperficial ;  there  there¬ 
fore  is  another  Method,  ufed  by  a  Perfon  at  Bromley,  to  harden  whole 
Bars  of  Iron  quite  through ;  the  Manner  thus  :  He  has  a  round  Oven 
built  of  Brick,  like  a  Baker’s  at  the  Top,  having  a  Grate  in  the  Bottom 
near  the  Middle,  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  or  Two  Foot  wide,  where  he 
lays  the  Coal,  on  each  Side  whereof  and  at  the  End  beyond  it  he  lays 
his  Iron,  inclos’d  in  Coffins  made  of  Amblecot  Clay,  to  keep  it  from  melt¬ 
ing  ;  the  Coffins  being  proportioned  to  the  Bars  of  Iron,  which  are  bro¬ 
ken  into  Lengths  of  between  Three  and  Five  Foot  long,  the  longed  being 
placed  at  the  End  of  the  Oven,  and  the  fhorted  on  each  Side ;  each  Cof¬ 
fin  containing  half  a  Ton  of  Iron.  When  the  Fire  is  put  to  it,  it  is  con- 
dantly  tended  Day  and  Night,  till  the  Operation  is  perform’d  ;  which, 
according  to  the  Goodnefs  or  Badnefs  of  the  Coal,  is  done  in  a  longer  or 
fhorter  Time,  fometimes  in  Three  Days  and  Three  Nights,  other  times 
in  Four,  and  fometimes  not  under  a  Week’s  Time;  the  critical  Minute  in 
which  the  Operation  is  finifh’d  being  the  great  Secret  of  the  Art  of  ma¬ 
king  Iron  into  Steel . 
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There  are  divers  Ways  of  giving  a  due  Temper  to  Iron;  for  one  Tem¬ 
per  is  requir’d  for  drawing  it  into  Wire,  another  for  a  File,  ano¬ 
ther  for  a  Chifel ,  another  for  a  Sword ,  &c.  For  the  hardening  of 
Iron  for  Files,  this  is  commended :  Take  Horfe-Hoofs,  or  Rams-Horns, 
and  hang  them  over  the  Fire  till  they  drop  like  Glew ;  take  like- 
wile  Pieces  of  Leather,  and  burn  them  black :  Powder  them  both,  and  put 
to  them  Rale  Urine,  and  Bay  Salt.  Let  them  Rand  together  lome  Years, 
the  longer  the  better.  Calc  the  Iron  with  this  Mixture,  and  give  it  a 
Rrong  Heat,  lufhcient  to  fuie  the  Mixture  for  three  Hours,  and  then  cool 
it:  The  Surface  of  this  Iron  will  be  as  hard  as  the  hardeR  Steel,  and  will 
make  excellent  Files;  but  the  Hardening  reaches  not  to  the  Heart  of  the 
Iron. 

Befidcs  hardening  of  Iron,  in  Iron-works  there  are  frequent  Occafions 
for  foftening  it;  which  may  be  done  with  Oil ,  Wax,  Suet ,  Butter ,  AJfa- 
foetida ,  Sulphur ,  Sec.  the  Iron  being  daub’d  over  with  any  of  thele,  and 
then  heated  red-hot,  and  luffer’d  after  to  cool  in  the  Fire  by  degrees,  as 
it  goes  out  of  itfelf. 

As  to  the  Virtues  of  Iron  of  Rufma,  (a  brown  and  light  Iron  Sub- 
Rance,)  with  half  its  Quantity  of  Quick-Lime  Reep’d  together  in  Water, 
the  Turkijh  Women  make  their  Ointment  to  take  off  their  Hair  wherelo- 
ever  they  pleafe. 

There  are  many  medicinal  Preparations  of  Iron  and  Steel,  all  accounted 
great  Alteratives,  and  Purifyers  of  the  Blood.  Nay,  it  is  thought  that 
Steel  does  good  in  Dropfies,  Green-Sicknefs,  ill  Habits  of  Body,  and  in 
many  other  Cafes  ;  but  Iron  (the  chief  Virtue  whereof  proceeds  from 
its  Salt)  being  more  porous  than  Steel,  and  yielding  its  Salt  eafier,  has 
been  preferr’d  in  Medicine  to  Steel. 

What  gives  Virtue  to  lome  medicinal  Waters,  is  their  paRing  through 
Veins  of  Steel  and  Iron. 

Of  Allo  m. 

T3Erfe<R  Allorn  is  a  Compound  made  of  a  Stone  dug  out  of  a  Mine,  of 
a  Sea-Weed ,  and  oi^Jrine.  The  Stone  is  fuppoled  to  be  found  in 
any  Quantity,  no  where  but  in  the  Hills  in  Torkjhire  between  Scarbo¬ 
rough  and  the  River  Teas ,  and  allo  near  Brejlon  in  Lancajhire ,  the  lame 
being  of  a  bluilh  Colour,  and  will  clear  like  Cornijh  Slate.  The  Mine 
that  lieth  deepeR  in  the  Earth,  and  is  indifferently  well  moiRened  with 
Springs,  is  accounted  beR  ;  but  too  much  MoiRure  cankers  and  corrupts 
the  Stone,  by  making  it  nitrous. 

For  the  more  convenient  working  of  the  Mine,  (which  fometimes  lieth 
under  a  Surface  or  Cap  of  Earth  Twenty  Yards,)  they  begin  their  Work 
on  the  Decline  of  the  Hill,  where  they  may  have  the  Convenience  of 
Water,  and  dig  down  the  Mine  by  Stages,  to  lave  Carriage,  and  lo  throw 
it  down  near  the  Places  where  they  calcine  it. 

This  Mineral,  before  it  is  calcined,  being  expofed  to  the  Air,  will 
moulder  in  Pieces,  and  yield  a  Liquor  whereof  Copperas  may  be  made ; 
but  being  calcined,  is  fit  for  Allom.  As  long  as  it  continues  in  the 
Earth,  or  in  Water,  it  remains  an  hard  Stone ;  but  fometimes  a  Liquor 
will  iffue  out  of  the  Side  of  the  Mine,  which  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  is 
turned  into  natural  Allom. 
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The  Demand  ofAllom  is  chiefly  from  the  Tanners  and  Leather-Dreflers ; 
and  it  is  alio  a  necefTary  Ingredient  in  the  Dyers- Vats  ;  for  without  it  they 
cannot  well  fet  their  Colours.  Accordingly,  there  are  great  Quantities  there¬ 
of  fent  abroad  into  Foreign  Parts.  Neither  is  it  lels  ufeful  to  the  Su^ar- 
Boilers  for  the  fined  Loaf-Sugars,  for  fome  phyfical  Preparations,  and 
for  Salves,  &c.  in  Chirurgery. 


Of  L  E  A  D. 


1  E AT)  is  a  natural  Mineral,  clofe ,  duBil,  and  fufd,  of  the  mod  bafe 
^  and  common  fort,  more  loft  than  other  Metals,  and  therefore  not  fo - 
norous.  There  are  of  this  a  great  Variety  at  Grejbam  College  ;  as  Chri- 
dalline  Lead  from  the  Mine,  Oar  rich  in  Silver,  Lead  Oar,  &c. 

With  Lead  feveral  Counties  in  England  abound,  efpecially  the  North 
and  IV eft ;  and  the  Men  dip  Lead  Mines  (in  Somerfetjhire')  are  very  con- 
fiderable ;  but  in  fome  Counties  we  hear  of  none ;  and  not  much  in  Staf¬ 
ford/hire,  where  Dr.  Riot  fays  it  is  dug  in  a  yellowilh  Stone;  and  the 
Workmen  didinguifh  it  into  round,  finall,  and  fmithum  Oars;  the  two 
lad  whereof  are  beaten  to  Pieces,  and  the  Oar  feparated  from  the  Stone, 
and  then  walked  in  an  Iron  Sieve,  the  better  to  clear  it  from  Terredri- 
ties ;  which  done,  it  is  fold  to  the  Potters  for  Six  or  Seven  Pounds  the 
Ton,  who  have  occafion  for  mod  that  is  found  here  for  glafing  their  Pots. 
There  was  a  Lead  Oar  dug  at  Ribden ;  but  none  were  ever  confiderable ; 
and  in  the  Bilhoprick  of  t Durham ,  where  there  are  great  Quantities,  it 
is  obferved  that  where  there  is  much  Coal,  there  is  lefs  Lead ;  altho’  at 
Mendip  Two  or  Three  Hundred  Weight  of  good  Lead  Oar  is  found 
growing  to  a  Vein  of  Coal. 

Lead, ,  by  reafon  of  its  great  Plenty  in  England,  as  alio  its  Cheapnefs, 
Fluidity,  Du&ility  and  Durablenels,  is  put  to  abundance  of  Ufes,  relating 
to  Building,  Waterworks,  &c.  And  it  is  mightily  improved  of  late  by  a 
new  Invention  of  Milling ,  which  renders  the  Sheet  exactly  equal  in  all 
its  Parts,  and  more  lmooth  and  lolid  than  Cad  Lead  can  be ;  whereby  it 
becomes  more  beautiful  and  lerviceable  for  all  Purpofes,  (and  efpecially 
for  covering  Houles,  Churches,  &c.)  wherein  Lead  is  ufed,  than  the 
other ;  it  being  to  be  had  of  any  Thicknefs  defired,  and  the  Sheets  of 
Three  Foot  and  a  half  broad,  above  twice  as  long  as  the  Plummer  can  cad, 
if  required.  Befides,  the  thinner  Sort  of  Three  Pound  to  a  Foot  Square, 
with  the  Nails  made  of  a  mixt  Metal  agreeable  thereto,  is  an  excellent 
Sheathing  for  Ships ;  for  it  is  a  certain  Security  againd  the  Worm,  and 
much  better  for  failing  than  Wood-flieathing  can  be,  and  with  reipecd  to 
its  Duration,  &e.  about  Cent  per  Cent  cheaper. 

By  melting.  Lead  may  be  purged,  viz.  by  adding  white  melted  Wax 
or  Greafe  to  make  it  dame;  and  then  putting  it  into  hot  Water,  it  may 
be  calcined  or  burnt,  fo  as  to  be  powdered  by  help  of  Fire  or  fharp  Li¬ 
quors.  The  Calcination  of  Lead  is  by  melting  it  in  an  earthen  unglazed 
Pan,  and  dirring  it  over  the  Fire  with  a  Spatula ,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a 
Powder.  If  you  increafe  the  Fire,  and  dill  calcine  it  for  an  Hour  or 
two,  it  will  be  more  open,  and  fit  to  be  penetrated  by  Acids.  If  you 
calcine  this  Powder  in  a  reverberatory  Fire  for  three  or  four  Hours,  it 
will  be  of  a  red  Colour,  and  is  called  Minium,  or  Red  Lead:  And  if 
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you  take  two  Parts  of  Lead  melted  in  a  Pot  or  Crucible,  and  add  to  it 
one  Part  of  Sulphur ;  when  the  Sulphur  is  burnt  out,  the  Matter  will 
be  in  a  Black  Powder,  which  is  Burnt  Lead.  All  thcic  Preparations 
are  drying ;  they  unite  with  Oil  or  Fat  in  Boiling,  and  give  them 
a  folid  Confidence ;  therefore  they  are  mixt  with  Ointments  and 
Plaifters. 

In  the  Calcination  of  Lead,  as  well  as  feveral  other  Things,  it  is 
obferved,  that  altho’  the  fulphurcous  or  volatile  Parts  of  the  Lead  do 
fly  away  in  the  Calcination,  which  ihould  make  it  weigh  lels  ;  never- 
thclels,  after  a  long  calcining,  it  is  found  that  it  increates  in  Weight. 
This  is  referred  to  the  Dilpofition  of  the  Pores  of  Lead  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  Part  of  the  Fire  infinuating  into  them,  does  there  remain  em¬ 
bodied,  and  cannot  get  forth  again ;  whence  the  Weight  comes  to  be  in- 
created.  I  am  informed  that  Lead  that  weighs  in  Air  Thirty  Pounds, 
weighs  in  Water  but  Twenty  Seven  Pounds;  and  that  a  Piece  of  unmelted 
Lead  will  Iwim  in  melted  Lead. 

A  great  many  Bullets  for  Musket  and  Piftol  are  made  with  Lead,  by 
being  call  into  Moulds ;  and  alio  Shot,  after  another  manner.  Lead  (be- 
fides  the  Ules  commonly  known)  is  alio  employed  for  refining  Gold 
and  Silver ;  and  from  it  is  made  a  Salt  and  many  other  Medicines,  as 
may  be  teen  in  Dilpenlatories. 

N.  B.  There  is  a  fort  of  Lead  by  lome  called  Glack,  much  ufcd  by 
the  Potters  for  annealing  or  leading  their  Pots,  which  is  abundantly 
found  in  lome  Parts  of  IVales:  which  in  the  Deteription  is  often  mifta- 
ken  for  that  which  is  properly  called  Black  Lead ,  of  a  quite  different 
Nature  from  the  other,  and  is  wont  to  be  ufed  only  for  Pencils,  and  for 
Combs  for  Hair,  &c..  This  fort  is  only  found,  by  what  I  can  learn,  in 
Cumberland ,  and  bears  a  very  good  Price  for  the  Ules  aforelaid :  For 
tho’  there  has  been  found  fome  in  the  IV eft  Indies,  much  of  the  Nature 
of  this;  yet  forafmuch  as  upon  Trial  it  would  not  bear  the  Saw,  it  has 
been  rejected  as  of  little  Value.  The  firft  Sort  of  Black  Lead,  called 
Glack,  found  in  IVales,  is  very  different  in  its  Nature  from  this,  which 
is  infufible ;  whereas  that,  to  anlwer  its  End,  mult  be  and  is  fitfible  in 
the  Potter’s  Fire. 

But  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  are  alfo  contained  rich  and  fruitful  Mines 
of  Salt  and  Sulphur,  of  which  I  fhall  treat  next. 
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Of  Salt,  Sulphur,  &c.  in  the  Earth. 

■PJR.  Willis,  in  his  Enquiry  into  Chymical  Principles,  and  of  what 

'  mixed  Bodies  (viz.  Animals,  Minerals,  and  Vegetables)  are  made, 
and  from  what  Parts  Fermentation  proceeds,  affirms  that  all  Bodies  or 
Things  when  analized,  and  their  Parts  feparated  by  Fire,  are  to  be  re- 
lolved  or  brought  into  Spirit ,  Salt,  Sulphur,  Water  and  Earthy  and 
from  the  different  Motion  and  Proportion  of  thefe  Five  Principles,  the 
Beginning,  Growth  and  Ending  of  Things,  and  chiefly  the  Reafons  and 
Varieties  of  Fermentation  are  to  be  fought. 

He  tells  us  that  Spirits  are  Subfiances  highly  fubtle  or  fine,  and  al¬ 
ways  ftriving  to  fly  away  from  the  Subject  they  are  in,  but  are  retained 
with  more  thick  Parts ;  which  thicker  Parts  they,  being  mix’d  with,  difi- 
pofe  to  Maturity ;  that  is,  they  (till  ftriving  to  get  away,  raife  the  thicker 
Parts  with  them :  By  their  Prefence  they  keep  the  mixed  Body  together, 
and  open  them  by  their  Departure ;  and  thus  they  bridle  the  Irregulari¬ 
ties  of  Sulphur  and  Salt. 

Sulphur  is  a  Principle  of  a  little  thicker  Confiftency  than  Spirit ,  and 
after  that  the  moft  a&ive ;  for  when  the  Spirits  fly  away,  the  fulphureous 
Particles  endeavour  to  follow :  The  Temper  as  to  Heat  and  Frame  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  on  Sulphur ;  and  for  the  moft  part  from  hence  arifes  the  Va¬ 
riety  of  Colours,  Smells  and  Taftes  ;  Beauty  and  Deformity.  The  Sub- 
ftance  of  Sulphur,  tho’  lefs  fubtle,  is  yet  of  more  Fiercenefs  than  the  Spi¬ 
rits  ;  for  unlefs  it  be  reftrained  by  fome  more  grofs  Parts,  it  deftroys  it 
ielf  with  too  much  Violence :  Indeed  the  little  Parts  of  it  being  gently 
moved,  caufe  Digeftion  and  Ripenefs,  Sweetnefs  and  many  perfedt  Quali¬ 
ties  in  Things.  Being  a  little  more  moved,  they  caufe  Heat ;  and  an  Ex¬ 
cels  caufes  great  Diforders,  and  chiefly  a  flinking  Savour ;  but  a  violent 
and  extream  Motion  brings  the  Diffolution  of  Bodies  with  a  Flame  and 
Burning. 

Salt  is  of  a  little  more  fixed  Nature  than  either  Spirit  or  Sulphur,  not 
fo  apt  to  fly  away  ;  but  beflows  a  Clofenefs  and  Solidity  on  Things,  as 
well  as  Weight  and  Diuturnity.  It  retards  or  flackens  the  Diffolution  or 
Separation  of  Bodies  or  Things,  and  promotes  Coagulations  and  Sticking 
together,  and  very  much  refills  Putrefaction,  Corruption  and  Inflamma¬ 
tions,  becaufe  it  fixes  the  Sulphur  and  Spirit  that  are  apt  to  fly  away ; 
wherefore  heavy  Woods,  Stones,  Metals,  and  what  abounds  in  Salt,  will 
hardly  burn,  and  remain  a  long  while  free  from  Corruption. 

The  Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Growth  6f  Plants,  take  their 
Original  from  the  Operations  of  Salt.  Salt,  when  almoft  void  of  Spirit 
andVVater,  but  bound  together  with  Earth  or  Sulphur,  grows  into  Stones, 
Metals  or  Minerals,  which  is  imitated  in  making  Glafs  or  EarthenWares; 
but  when  it  is  loofed  from  its  Fixednefs  with  the  Earth,  and  mingled  with 
Spirit  and  Sulphur,  and  diluted  with  Water,  it  ferments ;  and  being  fo  put 
into  Motion,  there  is  obferved  a  threefold  Condition,  viz.  Fufion,  or 
Melting ;  Volatilization,  or  Readinefs  to  fly  away  ;  and  Fluxation,  or 
PvUnning  about. 

From  Fufion,  proceeds  a  rude  and  indigefled  Formation  of  Things,  an 
ingrateful  or  unpleafant  Smell,  and  for  the  mofl  part  Bitter  or  Biting ; 
From  Volatilization  of  Salt,  proceeds  Beauty,  Fairnefs  and  pleafant  Smell, 
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as  in  florid  Blood  pf  living  Creatures,  in  ripe  Fruit,  Sugar,  Milk  and 
Honey:  From  Fluxation  of  Salt,  proceeds  the  ingrateful  Sourncfs  of 
Wine,  Milk,  Blood,  and  eatable  Things,  that  at  firfl:  were  grateful  and 
fweet.  And  from  the  aforeiaid  Three  Principles,  Spirit,  Sulphur  and  Salt, 
(which  are  called  Attive)  we  come  to  the  other  Two  call’d  Eajfrcc  Prin¬ 
ciples. 

The  firfl:  is  JVater,  which  carries  the  Spirit  and  Sulphur  about,  and  by 
whoic  help  they  mix  together,  and  alfo  with  Salt ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  Water  to  keep  them  in  Motion,  they  would  grow  ftifF  as  if  frozen. 
When  IVater  is  wanting,  Things  wither;  when  it  abounds,  they  are  Bug* 
gilh  and  Bow.  Bodies  too  moift,  arc  liable  to  Rottennefs  and  Corrup¬ 
tion,  and  then  the  Water  eafily  Bies  away,  and  carries  with  it  the  Spi¬ 
rit  and  Sulphur,  and  leaves  the  Body  dead,  or  made  lharp  with  Salt, 
which  we  call  lour.  From  hence  it  is  that  Infufions  of  Vegetables, 
(fuch  as  Beer)  Decodtions,  Juices  of  Herbs,  and  all  waterilh  Preparations, 
if  they  have  too  much  of  the  Water,  they  eaBly  corrupt. 

The  laft  Principle  is  Earth ,  which,  with  the  Water,  helps  to  extend 
and  fill  up  Things.  The  more  Earth  there  is  in  any  Body,  that  Body 
is  lefs  adfivc,  and  lafts  longer :  Flence  Minerals  endure  long ;  next  the 
greater  Trees ;  when  Animals  and  more  Bender  Plants  are  but  lhort  liv’d. 
But  I  am  now  to  llrew  you  how  thefe  Principles  agree  and  dilagrec. 

The  Spirit  and  Sulphur  agree  very  well,  and  eafily  mix  and  By  away 
together;  but  Spirit  and  Salt  are  not  lb  eafily  join’d:  For  Sugar  and  Salts 
are  fcarcely  diBolv’d  in  redtify’d  Spirit  of  Wine;  (Spirit  diftill’d  lo  high 
till  it  will  all  burn  away;  or  if  Cotton  or  Gun-powder  be  put  in,  it  will 
burn  till  it  dries,  and  makes  them  take  fire.)  To  which  I’ll  add,  that 
when  Brandy  is  burnt  with  Sugar,  the  Sugar  will  not  diffolve  till  the 
Spirit  is  almofl  burnt  away.  But  Spirit  and  Salt,  by  the  Mediation  of 
Sulphur,  will  eafily  mix  together ;  and  as  Spirit  beft  agrees  with  Sulphur 
and  Water,  fo  Sulphur  intimately  cleaves  to  Earth  and  Salt.  But  as  Spirit 
does  not  join  with  Salt,  fo  Sulphur  does  not  with  Water  ;  for  fat  and  oily 
Things,  as  alio  Gums  and  fulphureous  Rofins,  either  fwim  upon  the  Wa¬ 
ter  or  fink  down  to  the  Bottom :  But  fulphureous  Things  (Salt  coming 
between)  are  mixed  with  a  watery  Liquor,  as  we  lee  Oils  mixt  with  Su¬ 
gar  or  Salt  will  diffolve  in  Water,  which  otherwife  would  Bow  feparate. 

Salt,  befides  its  Affinity  with  Sulphur,  is  alfo  molt  ftridtly  united  with 
Earth  ;  wherefore  Stones,  and  the  more  hard  Minerals,  confift  chiefly  of 
Salt  and  Earth.  In  Glafs,  Salt  and  Earth  are  lb  ftridtly  join’d,  that  by 
no  means  can  they  be  feparated ;  but  Salt  is  moll  eafily  dilfolved  in  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  it  melts  of  its  own  accord  in  a  moifl:  Air,  and  thefe  are  as  eafily  fe¬ 
parated  one  from  another. 

From  the  various  Combinations  the  Principles  have  various  Names;  for  ' 
Sulphur,  when  joined  with  Spirit,  is  called  pure  and  fweet ;  with  Salt, 
impure  and  finking ;  when  with  Salt  and  Earth,  it  is  call’d  thick  and 
earthy  ;  when  the  Spirit  takes  fulphureous  Particles,  it  is  fweet  \  whenfal- 
tifli  Particles,  jharp ;  when  both,  bitter.  And  Salt  is  known  bydivers 
Names;  for  befide  the  Names  of  Fluid,  Fixed,  Volatile,  it  is  termed  Ma¬ 
rine,  Aluminous,  Nitrous,  Vitriolick,  Aromatick,  or  of  fome  other  kind. 

Dr.  I V ilkins  reckons  Sulphur  among  fitch  earthy  Concretions  as  com¬ 
monly  grow  in  Mines,  and  are  diffolvablc  by  Fire,  inflammable,  of  a 
dry  Confidence  and  ycllowifh  Colour.  And  Dr.  Grew  gives  an  Account 
of  a  great  many  Sulphurs  in  the  Rcpofitory  at  Grcjham  College,  particu¬ 
larly 
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cularly  of  Native  Sulphur,  chryftalized,  of  a  pale  golden  Colour  fent  from 
‘Peru,  and  the  like  from  the  Pike  of  Tenariffe .  There  is  alio  a  Lump 
of  Native  Sulphur  like  Olibanum  Drops,  or  opacous  yellow  Amber,  from 
the  lame  Place.  Two  Pieces  of  Oar;  the  one  Earth  of  a  brown,  the  o- 
ther  Stone  of  a  Sand  Colour  and  gritty.  Native  Sulphur  of  Iceland ,  of 
the  Colour  of  common  factitious  Brimftone,  and  immerfed  in  a  (tony  Bed. 
Some  of  a  curious  Orange  Colour,  extracted  from  Gold  Oar.  Sulphur 
Oar  of  Freyburg.  One  Piece  almolt  like  Cinabar,  which  in  Fire  fmells 
like  Brimftone,  but  flames  not.  Two  of  blackifli  and  Alh-coloured  Parts 
mixed  with  Red ;  in  the  Fire  they  are  like  the  firft,  inflammable,  but 
Imell  not  lo  ftrong.  A  Green  Sulphur  Oar.  Oar  of  Iceland ,  opacous, 
and  immerfed  in  a  bluilli  Glebe. 

Dr.  Plot ,  in  his  Hijtory  of  Staffordshire ,  fays,  that  the  Coal  of  Wed - 
nesbury  has  much  Sulphur;  from  whence  might  be  made  Rolls,  Flower  of 
Brimftone,  or  Oil  of  Sulphur  per  Campanam ;  and  believes,  that  and  the 
Pyrites  to  be  the  Caule  of  Earthquakes :  He  alfo  gives  Accounts  of  divers 
fulphureous  Waters,  with  many  Cures  they  have  done ;  but  their  being 
Sulphur,  appears  not,  but  is  found  out  by  divers  Experiments  and  Con- 
cluftons  from  them. 

From  Sulphur  or  Brimftone  are  made  abundance  of  Medicines,  of 
which  there  are  Accounts  in  the  Difpenfatories. 

Nitre,  or  Salt  Petre,  Dr.  Wilkins  reckons  a  factitious  Subftance,  ha¬ 
ving  fome  Analogy  to  liich  earthy  Concretions  as  grow  in  Mines,  diflbl* 
vable  by  Fire  or  Water,  and  not  inflammable,  of  the  more  Ample  fort,  be¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  Salt  of  the  Air,  ufed  as  a  chief  Ingredient  in  the  making  of 
Gun-powder. 

Dr.  Willis  fays,  that  Nitre  or  Salt  Petre  is  not  to  be  enkindled  by  it 
felf,  tho’  a  ftrong  Fire  will  melt  it ;  but  being  mixed  with  fulphureous 
Things,  it  flames  with  Force  and  ExploAon;  for  being  added  to  com¬ 
mon  Sulphur,  Antimony  or  Tartar,  it  bums  with  a  thundering  Noile : 
Alio  if  you  put  into  it  melted  a  burning  Coal,  the  Flame  is  call  forth 
round  about  with  a  Wind;  fo  that  the  Matter  put  in  is  flung  up  and 
down,  and  often  quite  out  of  theVeflel:  By  this  means  the  Nitre  is  con- 
fumed,  and  the  Axed  Salt  (which  is  Tartar)  remains. 

From  hence  Nitre  feems  to  confift  of  abundance  of  Salt  and  a  little 
Sulphur,  both  ready  for  Motion ;  tho’  the  Salt  is  too  ftrong  for  the  Sul¬ 
phur  ;  but  when  that  is  help’d  by  another  enkindled  fulphureous  Body, 
the  Particles  of  Salt  are  disjoined,  and  the  little  Bodies  of  Sulphur  fly 
forth  with  Violence.  To  prove  it  is  Sulphur,  is  urged  its  burning  Qua¬ 
lity  in  Agriculture,  flaming  Colour,  and  Generation  among  fulphureous 
Excrements  of  Animals. 

Mr. Henjbaw,  F.  R.  S.  thinks  the  Air  to  be  full  of  Nitre;  and  tho’  it 
may  be  extracted  from  Earth,  the  fulphureous  laline  Particles  are  imbibed 
from  the  Air,  by  Cavities  in  alkalous  or  other  acid  Bodies,  as  I  have 
lliewn  in  my  Account  of  fertilizing  Earth,  and  impregnating  Lime,  &c. 
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OfS  alt  made,  and  Salt-Works. 

DR.  IVilkins  reckons  Salt  to  be  a  factitious  Subfiance,  having  forne 
Analogy  to  the  Mineral,  and  diffolvable  by  Water,  not  inflammable, 
being  a  more  fimple  kind  from  Sea- Water,  and  the  moft  neceffary  Condi¬ 
ment  for  Meat. 

Moil  Authors  make  a  difference  between  common  Salt  made  from  Brine, 
or  the  Salt  from  the  Sea,  and  Rock  Salt ;  but  Dr.  Halley  thinks  them  all 
one,  and  he  proves  it  thus :  He  made  a  Brine  with  common  Salt,  and 
fully  fatiated  it  fo  that  a  good  Quantity  liink  to  the  Bottom  in  Form  of 
white  Salt;  then  he  hung  in  this  Brine  for  many  Hours  a  Piece  of  Rock 
Sait,  but  there  would  not  one  Grain  of  it  diffolve  ;  but  when  other  forts 
of  Salt  were  put  to  it  they  diffolved  prefently :  From  whence  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  Rock  Salt  and  common  Salt  were  of  the  fame  Species 
of  Matter. 

Dr.  Grew ,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Plants,  &c.  thinks  Sea-Salt  nothing 
elfe  but  that  of  Animals  and  Vegetables  carried  thither  and  freed  from 
their  other  Parts,  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  by  an  Experiment ;  but 
conlldering  Dr.  Halley's  Experiment  above,  and  that  the  major  Part  of 
Sea-Salt  is  Acid,  and  the  major  Part  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Salts  arc 
Alkalous,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  we  may  not  think  the  Saltncfs  of  the  Sea 
to  proceed  alio  in  a  great  Meafiire  from  the  waffling  dowrn  of  the  Foffilc 
or  Rock-Salts,  either  from  thence,  or  after  they  have  been  brought  into 
Ufe  by  Mankind  ;  and  of  the  fame  Opinion  is  Dr  .Riot,  who  is  confirmed 
by  the  Authority  of  Rliny  and  others. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  making  of  Salt ;  Dr.  Riot ,  in  his  Hijlory  of 
Staffordjhire ,  tells  us  of  fome  in  the  Parifh  of  JVefon ,  where  is  made 
perhaps  as  good  white  Salt  as  any  in  England ,  tho’  not  to  lo  great  an 
Advantage ;  for  it  yields  but  a  Ninth  part  of  Salt,  whereas  at  up -wick 
and  Middle-wicb  it  yields  a  Fourth,  and  at  North-wich  and  Nampt-wicb 
a  Sixth  ;  but  with  the  Advantage  of  the  Brine  left  in  a  former  Pan,  Fif¬ 
teen  Hogfheads  of  Brine  makes  Nine  Strike  of  Salt,  which  is  Sixteen 
Hours  in  evaporating  away. 

The  Pit  from  whence  this  Brine  is  pumped  is  Nine  Yards  deep  and 
Two  Yards  fquare;  what  comes  from  the  Bottom  is  much  the  flronger  in 
Saltncfs  and  Stink,  and  of  a  clearer  Completion  :  And  the  Pans  wherein 
they  boil  it  are  Three,  made  of  Forged  Iron  two  Yards  three  Quarters 
long,  and  one  Yard  three  Quarters  broad;  and  their  Fuel  Pit-Coal,  where¬ 
of,  when  their  Pans  are  all  kept  going,  they  fpend  two  Tons  to  a  Draw¬ 
ing.  During  the  Boiling,  the  Salt  is  cleared  from  Sand,  of  which  there  is 
fome  (at^leafl  will  be  after  it  has  exhaled  for  fome  time)  in  all  Brines 
whatever,  which  is  thrown  off  towards  the  Corners  of  it,  where  are 
placed  fmall  fquare  Iron  Pans  to  receive  it ;  this  Brine,  which  is  evapora¬ 
ting  fo  long,  yielding  ordinarily  from  the  Five  Fillings  Ten  Pans  of  Sand, 
each  weighing  Ten  Pounds,  in  all  One  Hundred  Pound  of  Sand,  which 
is  above  one  Fourth  of  as  much  Sand  as  Salt,  allowing  aBufhcl  of  Salt  to 
weigh  about  Fifty  Pounds.  About  three  Hours  before  the  Evaporation  is 
finifhed,  that  is,  before  they  begin  to  draw  (at  the  Fifth  Filling)  they 
clarify  the  Brine  with  the  White  of  an  Egg ;  which  being  broken  into  a 
Bucket,  and  mix’d  both  with  cold  and  fome  of  the  hot  Brine,  is  by  the 
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Motion  of  the  Hand  brought  into  a  Lather,  and  gently  Iprinkled  all  over 
the  Pan  ;  whereupon  there  prefently  appears  a  Scum,  that  thickens  by  de¬ 
grees  as  the  Impurities  rife,  which  thus  catched  and  detained  by  theVil- 
cofity  of  the  White  of  the  Egg  before  the  Brine  boils  again,  is  drawn 
over  the  fide  of  the  Pan  with  a  thin  oblong  fquare  Board,  fixed  to  a  Staff 
or  Handle  call’d  a  Loot. 

The  Scum  taken  off,  they  boil  it  again  gently  till  it  begins  to  corn  ; 
which  to  have  to  Defire,  if  they  intend  a  large  Corn,  and  have  but  little 
Time  to  let  it  corn  by  a  gentle  Fire  of  itlelf,  they  put  into  it  about  a 
Quart  of  the  Itrongelt  and  ftalelt  Ale  they  can  get ;  which  corns  it  greater 
or  fmaller,  according  to  the  Degree  of  Staleneis :  Or  if  they  would  have 
it  finer  than  it  ulually  corns  of  itlelf,  they  either  draw  it  with  a  quick 
Fire,  which  breaks  the  Corns  fmall,  or  Iprinkle  the  Surface  of  the  Brine 
with  fine  Wheat-Flower,  which  makes  the  Salt  almolt  as  fine  as  the  Sand 
which  comes  from  it ;  which  being  very  fine  and  white,  it  is  thought 
may  be  of  admirable  Ufe  in  making  of  Glafs.  But  during  the  Time  of  its 
corning,  they  generally  llacken  their  Fire,  fupplying  the  Furnace  now 
rather  with  the  Cinder  of  the  Coal,  (the  fmaller  iort  fifted  from  the 
Allies,)  than  the  Coal  itlelf ;  this  giving  the  Brine  a  gentle  Heat  without 
Flame,  and  corning  it  better  than  a  forcible  Fire,  which  breaks  it  fmall. 
Quickly  after  it  has  Ipent  fome  Time  in  corning,  they  begin  to  draw, 
rciz.  to  take  the  corned  Salt  from  the  reft  of  the  Brine,  with  their  Loot, 
which  they  put  into  Wicker-Baskets  called  Barrows,  made  in  a  conical 
Form,  and  fet  the  Bottom  upwards,  each  containing  a  Bulhel ;  through 
thefe,  being  fet  in  the  Leach-Troughs,  the  Salt  drains  itlelf  dry  in  three 
Hours,  which  Draining  they  call  their  Leach-Brine,  and  carefully  pre- 
lerve  it  to  be  boiled  again,  it  being  ftronger  Brine  than  any  in  the 
Pit. 

The  Draught  of  the  corned  Salt  continues  for  about  Six  Hours,  and  is 
performed  gradually,  the  Salt-workers  getting  firlt  about  Two  Bufhels,  or 
Barrows-full ;  then  by  a  gentle  Fire  they  corn  it  again  in  half  an  Hour 
for  the  three  firlt  Pair  of  Barrows,  but  afterwards  not  under  an  Hour,  the 
Brine  being  then  thinner  and  the  Pan  cooler.  They  leave  fome  Brine  to¬ 
wards  the  next  Filling;  which,  with  the  Addition  of  the  Leach-Brine, 
heightens  the  weak  Liquor,  and  much  advances  the  following  Operations. 
The  Barrows  being  fully  drained,  are  removed  into  the  Hot-Houle,  be¬ 
hind  the  Saltern,  to  dry,  and  are  let  over  the  Brick  Conveyance  for  the 
Flame,  from  under  the  Pans  to  the  Funnel  of  the  Chimney,  (which  Paf- 
lage  for  that  Purpofe  is  made  Six  or  Seven  Yards  long;)  where  after  they 
have  continued  for  Twenty -four  Hours,  the  Salt  will  become  lo  dry,  that 
it  is  fit  for  Carriage  or  Publick  Sale. 

This  is  the  Procels  of  making  Salt  in  Staffordjhire ;  which,  tho’  much 
more  chargeable  than  in  JVorcejierjhire  or  Chejhire ,  where  they  lpend 
not  ordinarily  above  half  the  Time  or  Fire,  of  what  the  great  Quantity 
of  Brine  they  mull  ule  here  neceflarily  requires  for  its  Evaporation  ;  yet 
its  being  always  clarified  with  Eggs,  and  not  with  Bullock’s  Blood,  as  it 
is  molt  commonly  in  Chejhire ,  (which  gives  the  Salt  an  ill  Colour  and 
Savour,  and  its  being  better  cleared  from  Sand  by  long  Boiling  than  ei¬ 
ther  Chejhire  or  JVorcejierjhire  Salts,)  have  given  it  the  greateft  Repu¬ 
tation 

Mr.  John  Collins ,  F.  R.  S.  in  his  Book  of  Salt  and  Fijhery,  written 
Anno  168 2,  fays,  that  the  chief  Brine-Pits  for  Salt  are  in  Chejhire  and 
J  ~  IVor- 
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IVorceftcrJbtre ,  and  that  the  chief  in  Cbejhire  arc  at  North-wick,  Middle- 
wich,  Nampt-wich,  of  which  North-wich  excels. 

There  is  m  the  Town  one  Pit,  and  five  without,  and  all  afford  great 
Plenty  of  excellent  Brine ;  of  which  is  made  Salt,  pure,  Imall,  or  big 
kerned,  heavy,  hard  and  dry,  that  lofeth  little  in  Bulk,  if  well  kilned  or 
preffed  into  the  Bag,  which  are  the  Qualities  of  the  bell  Salt,  and  is  there 
lold  at  Six-pence  the  Bufliel.  The  Town-Pit  is  more  conveniently  fitua- 
ted  than  the  reft,  being  within  Five  or  Six  Miles  of  Fratfome  Bridge, 
where  it  is  laden  for  Ireland ,  and  a  River  comes  through  the  Town  that 
mi<*ht  be  made  navigable.  At  Middle -wick  are  Seven  Pits  or  Brine 
Sheaths,  which  yield  great  Plenty  ofmoft  rich  Brine.  At  Nampt-wich  is 
one  within  the  Town  and  two  without,  and  are  fufficient  to  ferve  the 
fourth  Part  of  the  Nation,  altho’  it  is  weaker  than  the  other  Wiches ,  in 
which  fome  will  turn  to  Salt  in  an  Hour’s  Boiling;  whereas  at  Nampt- 
wich  the  Pans  are  twice  or  thrice  filled,  and  boiled  down.  Leaden  Cool¬ 
ers  have  been  made  to  put  the  Salt  in,  as  it  came  out  of  the  Pans,  where 
it  would  dry,  harden,  and  become  big-grained. 

It  is  Mr.  Collins' s  Opinion,  that  in  Cbejhire  and  IForceJlerJhire ,  with 
Skill,  Coft  and  Labour,  there  may  be  more  Salt  made  than  can  be  fpent 
in  the  King’s  Dominions.  He  lays,  that  at  Nampt-wich  they  boil  it  in 
Iron  Pans,  about  Three  Foot  Square  and  Six  Inches  deep;  their  Fires  are 
made  of  Stajfordjbire  Pit-Coals,  and  one  of  their  Imall  Pans  is  boiled  in 
Two  Honrs.  To  clarify  and  raife  the  Scum,  they  ulc  Calf’s,  Cow’s  and 
Sheep’s  Blood  ;  but  this  gives  the  Salt  an  ill  Savour,  as  I  prefume  any 
Blood  will  do:  And  it  is  by  its  Vifcofoy,  like  Whites  of  Eggs,  which 
makes  the  Filth  flick  to  it,  and  get  together  in  a  Scum;  and  the  Blood  is 
tiled  only  for  Cheapnefs-fake. 

About  Droyt-wich,  within  four  Miles  of  IForceJler ,  are  many  Salt- 
Springs;  and  from  one  in  the  great  Pit  at  ‘Vp-wich,  is  made  Four  Hundrd 
and  Fifty  Bufhels  of  Salt  in  every  Twenty  Four  Hours;  it  is  fo  ftrong, 
that  the  Fourth  Part  is  Salt.  They  ule  Leaden  Pans  Five  Foot  and  a 
half  long,  and  Three  Foot  wide.  Their  Fuel  was  formerly  all  Wood; 
but  fince  the  Iron  Works  in  the  Foreft  of  fDcan  have  dcflroycd  that, 
they  now  ufe  Pit-Coals. 

The  Salt-Springs  arc  very  cool  at  the  Bottom,  and  not  to  be  endured 
by  Men  above  half  an  Hour,  tho’  they  be  well  warmed  with  much  ftrong 
Liquor;  however,  it  never  freezeth.  To  prove  this  Salt  better  than 
others,  Mr.  Collins  lays,  it  will  dry  in  Four  Hours,  and  keep  fo  Three 
Quarters  of  a  Year ;  that  none  is  whiter  and  freer  from  Drols ;  and  a 
JVincbeJier  Bufliel  weighs  half  an  Hundred ;  that  in  the  fame  Quantity 
it  makes  Meat  falter  than  French  Salt :  But  I  conclude  this  muft  be  from 
its  being  freer  from  Drofs,  and  fo  there  is  more  Salt ;  and  its  having  a 
fmaller  Grain,  which  makes  it  diffolve  fooncr.  Herrings  have  been  faked 
herewith,  and  have  been  whiter  and  better  tafled  than  with  Bay  Salt.  It 
is  ordinary  to  fait  Beef  but  once  to  keep  a  Year ;  and  it  is  common  with 
all  barrel’d  Beef  to  do  lb. 

They  have  a  fort  called  Clod-Salt,  digged  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Pans 
with  a  Picker,  being  the  flrongefl,  and  mofl  tiled  for  Bacon  and  Neats- 
longues;  it  makes  the  Bacon  redder  than  other  Salt,  and  the  Fat  eat 
firm.  Some  fay  this  Salt  is  belt  for  Chcclc,  but  it  is  accounted  too  ftrong 
for  Beef ;  perhaps  bccaulc  it  is  a  large  Grain,  and  penetrates  by  degrees, 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  often  Salting.  With  the  fineft  white  Salt  they 
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make  Loaves  like  Sugar-Loaves,  which  will  keep  dry  without  Fire;  but 
it  is  other  wife  at  Nampt-wich,  I  pr  dume  from  a  different  Management. 

As  to  Salt  made  by  boiling  of  Sea- Water,  the  want  of  Brine-Springs 
near  the  Eajlern  Coalt,  and  the  Dearncls  of  Foreign  Salt,  ncceflitated 
the  making  of  Salt  at  Shields ,  and  Bijbop  Weremouth  in  the  Biihoprick 
of  "Durham.  The  Pans  here  ulcd  are  made  of  wrought  Iron,  of  Eighteen  or 
Nineteen  Foot  long,  Twelve  Foot  broad,  and  Fourteen  Inches  deep,  and  boil¬ 
ed  with  Sea-Coals.  At  Spring-Tide  they  let  the  Sea-Water  into  Ponds, 
from  whence  it  is  pumpt  into  their  Pans,  which  are  Six  or  Seven  Times 
filled,  and  half  or  more  every  Time  boiled  away,  before  it  becomes  lalt. 

When  great  Frefhes  come  into  the  Rivers  Tine  and  Were ,  they  take 
no  Liquor ;  neither  need  they,  for  they  make  as  much  Salt  in  Six  Months 
as  they  can  fell  in  Twelve.  Of  late  they  boil  their  Salt  better,  and  make 
it  harder  than  formerly  ;  for  this  Salt  hath  had  a  bad  Repute,  by  being 
moift  and  apt  to  run  to  Water.  The  Sum  is,  that  with  good  Care  it  will 
lerve  for  mod  Purpofes,  and  is  found  peculiarly  good  for  Hung-Beef  and 
Bacon. 

Salt  made  from  Brine  rais’d  by  the  Sun,  &c.  is  made  at  Limmington 
in  Hampjhire,  not  far  from  T ortfmouth ,  in  an  Ifland  called  Tortfea , 
from  whence  the  Salt  hath  its  Denomination.  The  Place  where  this  Salt 
is  made,  is  called  a  Salt-Work  ;  and  in  it  is  to  be  confidered,  Fird,  the 
Quality  and  Situation  of  the  Ground  ;  Secondly,  the  Banking  or  Reco¬ 
vering  the  lame ;  Thirdly,  the  making  of  Brine-Pans,  and  in  them  Brine 
by  the  Sun’s  Exhalation,  with  the  Manner  of  doing  thereof ;  Fourthly, 
the  Boiling-Houies,  Grates,  Iron-Pans,  and  the  Art  of  boiling  Brine  into 
Salt. 

For  the  Quality  and  Situation  of  the  Ground,  it  ought  to  be  a  Sea- 
Mud,  Oalc  or  Sleech,  overflowed  (if  it  may  be)  at  the  lowed  Spring- 
Tide  Three  Foot ;  and  then  the  highed  will  be  fometimes  Twelve  or 
Thirteen  Foot.  The  Reafon  of  liich  Overflowing  is,  that  there  may  be 
made  Feeding-Ponds  with  Walls  of  Earth,  to  keep  Sea-Water  in  of  any 
Dimenfions,  Two  Foot  in  Height  one  above  another,  lb  that  the  lowed; 
may  be  filled  by  a  little  Sluice  in  the  Bank,  at  the  lowed  Spring-Tide, 
where  this  (which  is  called  Stay-Liquor)  will  improve  by  the  Sun  and 
Wind  before  it  be  tranfmitted  into  the  fhallow  Brine-Pits ,  on  lower 
Ground.  Thele  Ponds  are  furnilhed  with  Mullets,  Plaile,  Flounders,  Eels, 
and  other  Filli  from  the  Sea;  where  they  increafc  incredibly,  and  exceed 
both  in  Goodnefs  and  Largenels  frefh  River  Filh  of  the  lame  Kind.  If 
convenient,  there  may  be  alfo  Oyder-Pits. 

The  Ground  mud  be  drong  Sea-Mud,  like  Clay,  that  will  retain  Li¬ 
quor.  This  Mud  ought  to  be  Eight  or  more  Feet  deep,  for  making  of 
Ponds,  called  Ciderns,  to  keep  Brine  in,  without  foaking  away,  after  it 
comes  from  thofe  Pans  called  Sun-Pans,  where  it  is  made  drong,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  into  thele,  to  grow  more  mature  with  Age.  Here  the  Brine  may 
may  be  impaired  with  Rain-Water,  but  that  will  fwim  uppermod,  and  the 
Brine  may  be  pumped  from  the  Bottom,  if  the  Bottom  of  thre  Pump  be 
fadened  into  a  Basket. 

If  one  of  thele  be  covered  with  a  Tiled-Roof,  it  is  called  aBrinc-Houle, 
to  retain  Store  for  Winter-Boiling ;  and  Tiles  arc  better  than  Thatch,  be- 
caufe  its  Straws  will  fall  into  and  difcolour  the  Liquor.  The  Sides  and 
Ends  of  the  Brine-Houfe  ought  to  be  Pods  of  Timber,  with  Hurdles  be¬ 
hind,  the  Ground  being  inch  as  will  not  imbibe  the  Liquor. 
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If  the  Ground  do  not  admit  the  Depth  above-mentioned.  Citterns  arc 
to  be  made  above-ground,  into  which  the  Brine  mutt  be  pumped  or  la¬ 
ved ;  which  the  Workmen,  in  wet  Weather,  are  apt  to  decline,  to  the 
Lofs  of  much  Brine.  But  in  the  uncovered  Citterns  the  Brine  will  freeze, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  removed.  In  the  Tiled  Brine-Houie  it  freezes  not. 

The  beft  Situation  for  a  Salt- Work,  is  where  there  is  moft  Sun-lhinc, 
and  the  Wind  has  freett  Accels,  near  a  Coal-Mine  or  good  Turf;  how¬ 
ever,  not  far  from  luch  Place  where  Coals  may  be  landed,  and  Salt  ex¬ 
ported.  If  Ground  might  be  had  to  Wilh,  it  ihould  be  a  Rifing  Ground, 
with  a  Channel  in  the  Middle:  Then  with  Banks  three  Parts  round,  high 
and  ttrong  enough  to  keep  out  the  higheft  Tides ;  both  from  the  Sea  and 
Channel  may  Ponds  be  made  with  low  Banks ;  and  tho’  the  Water,  by 
Sluices,  be  let  in  from  the  Channel,  and  out  from  the  higheft  to  the  low- 
eft  at  Pleafure,  and  be  the  eafteft  Charge.  If  it  be  in  a  Salt-Water  River, 
land-lock’d,  it  will  be  much  the  better  ;  for  letter  Banks  will  lerve,  and 
they  will  endure  better.  Near  the  Channel,  in  the  Middle,  may  be  made 
a  Key,  whereon  to  land  or  ttiip  Goods;  athwart  which  Ihould  be  a 
Sluice  with  ttrong  Gates,  whole  Hinges  open  Sea-wards,  to  carry  off 
Pretties,  and  to  keep  Sea-Water  out :  and  other  Gates  may  be  made  to¬ 
wards  the  Land,  to  draw  up  with  Windlettes. 

Banking  and  recovering  the  Ground  is  performed  by  the  Aid  of  Gin- 
Boats,  to  drive  into  the  Mud  Rows  of  Trees,  and  Potts  Iharpencd  at  the 
lower  End  to  lhape  out  a  Walk.  Thele  Trees  to  be  bound  together  long 
and  broad-ways,  like  the  Ribs  of  a  Ship,  with  Flitterns,  or  Pieces  of  Oak, 
or  Crols-Bars ;  and  after  good  Store  of  Stones  have  been  thrown  into  the 
Middle,  and  Parts  adjacent  to  the  Channel,  where  thele  Trees  ought  to 
be  thickeft  and  longeft,  the  fame  to  be  boarded  up,  and  the  Whole  filled 
when  it  IhaJl  be  fitting  with  Stones,  Gravel,  Clay,  &c.  which  will  force 
the  Mud  out  on  each  Side,  and  make  a  Declivity  ;  which  Sea-ward  may  be 
hardened  with  Gravel  to  become  a  narrow  Walk,  wherein  to  Hand  to 
drive  Stakes,  whereto  to  fix  Hurdles  or  Hedges,  which  will  be  filled 
with  Sea-Weeds,  and  much  defend  the  Bank  from  being  w allied  down  by 
the  Waves. 

After  a  Summer  or  two  the  recovered  Mud  will  be  dry,  with  Cracks 
which  mutt  be  filled  with  Earth,  and  reduced  to  Feeding-Ponds,  and  Le¬ 
vels  for  Brine-Pans.  This  Mud  will  make  excellent  Bricks,  and  Soil  for 
Lands  ;  but  what  is  defigned  for  Tillage  and  Pafture  mutt  be  deep- 
ploughed  and  harrowed,  that  Rain-Water  may  not  watti  the  Salt  out;  or 
it  may  be  cured  with  Lime  or  Marie,  which  makes  it  admirably  fertile, 
and  a  very  good  Compoft  to  improve  barren  Ground. 

Mr.  Collins  gives  the  Manner  of  making  Brine-Pans  and  Brine ;  alio  of 
Salterns  or  Boiling-Houfcs,  Grates,  Furnaces,  and  Iron  Boiling-Pans,  &c. 
of  all  which  I  have  laid  lomething  in  my  Chejkire  Salts ;  and  if  more  be 
defired,  I  refer  you  to  his  Book,  or  the  Places  about  TPortfmouth,  &c. 
where  all  may  be  feen. 

Salt  ypon  Salt  is  Sun-made  Salt,  boiled  up  with  Salt-Water,  and  cleared 
from  Dirt,  Sand  and  Bittern ;  and  this  is  allowed  to  be  good  for  all  In¬ 
tents  and  Purpoles.  Salt  upon  Sand  is  is  only  Salt- Water-Sand  w  allied 
and  boiled  to  Salt,  made  by  them  that  know  not  how  to  do  better.  The 
Chymifts  lay.  Rain  and  Dew  will  yield  a  Salt,  and  have  given  the  Pro- 
ccffes  oi  making  it ;  and  it  is  realonable  enough  that  their  coming  through 
the  Air  lhoulu  bring  lomc  of  the  Nitre  with  them. 
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Mr.  Collins  mentions  divers  Inftances  of  Fertilizing  Land  by  Salt,  tho’ 
anciently  fome  Cities  were  curbed  by  fowing  of  Sait ;  and  undoubtedly, 
difcreetly  uled,  it  is  excellent  Manure;  /.  e.  in  too  great  Quantity  it  kills, 
in  lelTer  fertilizes. 

HDx.Wood  tells  us,  that  feveral  Plants  as  well  as  Filli  thrive  well  in  Salt- 
Water  ;  but  where  he  Ipeaks  that  Dung  fertilizes,  ergo  Salt,  he  milunder- 
ftands  his  Subjedf ;  for  the  Salt  of  Dungs  is  a  quite  different  Sort  of  Salt 
from  Fojfile  or  Marine.  He  gives  feveral  Inftrudtions  about  the  mode¬ 
rate  Ufe  of  Salt  in  fertilizing  Land,  which  is  certainly  right ;  but  flill 
Ipeaks  of  my  Loxd  Bacon’s  applying  Fertility  to  Salt,  as  if  he  meant  Ma¬ 
rine  Salt. 

Not  but  that  it  is  very  realonable  tofuppofe  from  Experiments  that  have 
been  made,  that  even  Fojfile  or  Marine  Salts  have  much  of  the  Nature 
of  Nitre  in  them  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  in  fome  degree  caufe  a  Ferment , 
which  is  a  Help  to  Vegetation :  They  fct  in  Motion  the  earthy  Particles, 
or  proper  terreftrial  Matter,  which  by  the  Help  of  Heat  and  Moifture  are 
conveyed  thro’  the  Veffels  of  Plants  for  their  Nourifhment  and  Increafe. 
This  may  be  gathered  from  the  Effects  of  Sea-Sand  (and  the  falter  and 
wetter  it  is  the  better)  laid  upon  Land  as  a  Manure :  The  Sand  difperfmg 
equally  the  faline  Particles,  (and  not  fuffering  them  to  lie  in  Heaps,  which 
would  prove  fatal)  fiirprifmg  Products  even  from  worn-out  Land  have 
been  obferved  to  follow ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  that  I  have  warmly  re¬ 
commended  this  Practice  to  thole  who  live  within  a  few  Miles  of  the 
Sea. 

Brining  of  Wheat  (now  grown  very  common)  is  found  good  by  Ex¬ 
perience  to  prevent  Smut,  V ermine,  &c. 
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T  N  many  Parts  of  England  there  are  Plenty  of  Quarries  of  Stone,  &c, 
for  Materials  for  Building,  and  Fences  for  Walls,  dug  in  the  Earth,  as 
Well  as  Mines  of  Coal,  Oars,  &c.  And  the  chief  of  thefe  Quarries,  for  the 
Product  of  beautiful  Stone,  is  in  the  Ifle  of  Fort  land ;  tho’  there  are 
few  Lords  of  Manors,  efpecially  where  there  is  a  Scarcity  of  Timber  and 
Wood,  but  on  their  Lands  may  dig  Stones  fit  for  any  common  Employ¬ 
ment  ;  fo  well  is  Nature  ftored  with  what  is  neceflary  for  the  Convenien- 
cies  of  Life,  in  this  cur  Ifland. 

Near  Chatfworth ,  in  Derbyfhire ,  the  Seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
<T)evonfhire ,  there  is  a  Piece  of  Ground  call’d  Haddon  Fafure ,  fo  rich 
for  its  lubterraneous  Products,  that  as  many  Shillings  have  been  offered 
for  it,  as  lying  flat  would  make  a  Border  round  it ;  which  was  refilled, 
unlefs  they  would  fet  them  edgeways ;  and  fome  think  that  would  have 
been  a  good  Bargain.  The  Pafture  of  this  Ground  is  extremely  rich  ;  and 
befides  a  rich  Oar  within  lefs  than  a  Yard  of  the  Surface,  and  ftore  of 
Iron  Oar,  here  are  extraordinary  Quarries  of  Mill-fiones  that  ferv6  molt 
Part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  they  are  worth  Eight,  Nine  or  Ten  Pound 
the  Pair ;  and  Grind-flones  of  all  forts,  from  Five  or  Six  Foot  Diameter 
and  under,  and  Scythe-ftones  in  abundance.  There  are  all'o  Quarries  of 
Free-ftone,  Alabafler  and  Marble ;  of  which  as  curious  Works  may  be 
made  as  the  World  affords. 
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There  is  alio  (lore  of  Lime,  which  makes  as  good  Mortar  as  can  he 
ufed ;  and  Critch-Lime  is  carried  up  and  down  for  Whiting,  being  as 
pure  as  any  Chalk:  There  is  likewife  great  ftorc  of  Plaifter,  which  being 
burnt  and  thralhed  to  Powder,  (to  which  it  burns  with  calc  being  new) 
and  this  being  well  wrought  with  Water,  and  fpread  on  a  Floor,  in  a  few 
Days  will  be  as  hard  as  Brick,  and  may  be  made  as  finooth  as  Glals  ;  but 
the  Floors  are  commonly  made  part  of  old  and  part  of  new  Plaifter,  and 
the  new  alone  is  ufed  for  drawing  a  thin  fine  w  hire  Coat  over  the  grey, 
{■viz.  old  and  new  beaten  together)  and  if  this  prove  to  be  curioufly 
burnt,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  it  will  continue  a  firm  Floor  for 
Hundreds  of  Years,  tho’  conftantly  trod  upon,  and  will  be  lafe  from  all 
Danger  of  Fire ;  but  if  it  be  too  much  burnt,  then  it  will  be  more  loft 
when  the  Floor  is  call,  and  will  fweep  up  in  a  fhort  time,  unlefs  extream- 
ly  water’d,  which  fometimes  recovers  it ;  and  if  it  be  too  little  burnt, 
then  it  cannot  be  thralhed  to  any  purpole,  lb  that  the  Floor  will  have 
Lumps,  as  if  it  was  full  of  Stones,  which  will  be  the  ruin  of  it;  io  that 
you  are  under  a  Necellity  of  avoiding  thefe  two  Extremes  in  the  Uie  of 
this  Flooring. 

This  Account  I  have  mention’d,  to  fhew  the  Trcalure  of  the  Earth  ; 
and  there  are  many  Places  in  this  Kingdom,  that  are  extremely  rich  in  their 
Products  of  Mines,  Quarries,  &c.  as  well  as  Haddon  Pajiure  above  deferibed. 

For  as  I  have  Realon  audOccafion  often  to  obferve  the  wonderful  Pro- 
vifions  of  Nature  and  Riches  couched  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  through¬ 
out  the  Bilhoprick  of  ^Durham  ;  io  here  it  cannot  but  be  oblerved  with 
Gratitude,  that  hardly  any  one  valuable  Treafure  ordinarily  found  lcattered 
in  lome  other  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  but  it  is  found  in  iome  mcaiure  here, 
and  in  molt  forts  a  vail  Plenty;  and  that  (which  is  no  inconfiderable  Cir- 
cumftance)  generally  within  a  Imall  Diflance  of  a  navigable  River.'  The 
incxhauftiblc  Mines  of  the  befc  Coal  in  Europe  (of  which  more  prefently) 
is  an  immenle  Trcalure,  as  they  bring  Riches,  not  only  from  our  own 
Ports,  but  from  ail  the  neighbouring  Kingdoms.  Frec-fione  of  all  forts  ; 
lome  as  fine  as  that  from  Portland,  fit  for  the  belt  Floors,  Walls  and 
Chimney-Pieces,  is  found  in  great  Plenty  even  on  the  Banks  of  navigable 
Rivers ;  not  to  mention  the  beft  fort  of  Fire-ftone,  Grind-ftones,  Mill- 
Bones,  but  clpecially  Lime-ftone ;  of  which  more  in  another  Place.  At 
P enchy -Hill ,  Three  Miles  from  Sunderland ,  there  are  Three  remarkable 
Trealures  couched  in  its  Bowels:  On  one  fide  is  found  Coal  at  an  eaiy 
Depth;  on  another  fide  is  found  excellent Lime-ftone,  and  on  a  third  fide 
great  Quantities  of  Free-jlone  for  Building,  all  within  One  Hundred 
Yards  compafs.  Thus  are  leen  together  Stone  and  Mortar,  growing  as  it 
were  out  of  the  Bowels  of  one  little  Hill. 

To  lay  nothing  here  of  Lead,  Iron,  &c.  which  hath  been  fpokc  of  fe- 
paratcly,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  one  remarkable  Thing  lately  found 
in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  even  in  my  own  Glebe  a tBiJbofs  Weremouth, 

where  the  Quarry-men  digging  for  Lime-ftone,  at  at 
leall  Ten  or  Twelve  Foot  Depth  of  folid  Rock,  found, 
to  their  great  Surprize,  amidft  the  imall  Joints  and 
j  Crevices  of  the  Stone,  three  Pieces  of  Call  Metal 
hard  almoft  as  Steel,  and  yet  rcfembling  Bell-Metal, 
in  the  Form  here  annex’d  ;  Two  of  them  much  bis- 
ger  than  the  Third,  hollow  within,  and  perfectly 
lliarp  in  the  Edge.  It  is  hard  to  fay  how  or  when 

they 
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they  lhould  come  there,  as  of  what  Ufe  they  could  be ;  except,  having 
Sockets,  they  lhould  be  ufed  as  ofFenfive  or  defenfive  Inftruments  in  War. 

According  to  the  aforegoing  Conjecture,  having  lliewed  the  Curiofity 
to  fome  converfant  in  Medals,  and  other  curious  Pieces  of  Antiquity,  I 
find  it  is  generally  agreed  to  be  a  fort  of  Cuneus ,  or  Battle-Ax,  which 
the  Katies  brought  over  amongft  us  in  great  Quantities ;  which,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  put  on  the  End  of  their  Spears  occasionally,  as  rather  defenfive 
Weapons  to  keep  off  the  Horfe  from  annoying  and  difordering  the  Foot 
Soldiers.  Whether  this  Conjecture  be  right  or  no,  I  know  not;  but  1 
have  been  told  by  an  ingenious  Gentleman  in  the  Herald’s  Office,  that 
there  are  feveral  of  them  found  in  many  other  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  in 
much  the  fame  manner  as  before  related,  even  in  the  Caverns  of  the 
Earth,  and  very  deep  amongft  the  Clefts  of  the  Rocks,  moft  frequently 
lying  on  Heaps  in  Numbers,  fometimes  Twenty  or  Thirty  of  rhem 
together. 

It  is  here  to  be  obferved,  that  hard  Rocks  have  not  a  cleaving  Grain 
as  fbft  ones  have ;  and  therefore  when  they  are  minded  to  break  up  the 
Stone  in  fitch  Quarries,  they  ule  great  heavy  Stone  Axes,  with  which 
they  work  down  a  deep  Channel  in  the  Stone ;  into  which  Channel,  at 
the  Top  they  lay  two  Iron  Bars,  fitch  as  Smiths  have  from  the  Forge  to 
work  out,  and  fo  they  drive  Iron  Wedges  between  thefe  Bars  to  break  off 
the  Stone ;  for  their  Wedges  will  not  go  where  there  is  not  a  Channel 
made  for  them,  as  they  will  in  foft  Stones. 

But  then  again,  that  which  in  fome  Quarries  cannot  be  effected  with¬ 
out  much  Time  and  Toil,  as  weli  as  an  extravagant  Expence,  by  the 
Help  of  divers  Tools  and  Inftruments,  fiich  as  Mauls,  Pick- Axes,  Wedges, 
Leavers,  &c.  is  in  other  Places  readily  performed  with  lefs  Charge  and 
Trouble,  by  making  a  fmall  Perforation  into  the  Rock,  which  may 
reach  a  pretty  way  into  the  Body  of  it,  and  have  fitch  a  Thicknefs  of 
the  Rock  over  it  as  is  thought  convenient  to  be  blown  up  at  one  Time. 
For  at  the  further  End  of  this  Perforation  a  convenient  Quantity  of  the 
beft  Gun-powder  is  placed ;  and  then  all  the  reft  of  the  Cavity  being 
filled  with  Stones  and  Rubbiffi  ftrongly  rammed  in,  (except  a  little  Space 
left  for  a  Train)  the  Powder  by  the  help  of  it  is  fired;  and  the  impetuous 
Force  being  hindered  from  expanding  it  lelf  downward,  difplays  its 
Strength  againft  the  upper  Parts  of  the  Rock,  which  cracks  it  into  feve¬ 
ral  Pieces,  moft  of  which,  with  no  great  Difficulty,  fubmit  to  the  Strokes 
of  the  Workmens  Hammers;  and  thus,  by  the  help  of  a  few  Barrels  of 
Powder  employed  in  this  manner,  many  Thoufand  Tons  of  Stone  have 
been  obtained  out  of  a  common  Rock. 

But  notwithftanding  all  this,  it  lhould  not  be  diftembled,  that  this  Mat¬ 
ter  of  blowing  up  Rocks,  of  Lime-Stone  efpecially,  is  by  no  means 
brought  to  that  Perfection  one  might  have  expected  from  the  Force  of 
Powder ;  at  leaft  to  have  it  done  in  iiich  a  manner  and  meafure  as  to  an- 
fwer  the  Charge :  Of  which  I  have  an  experimental  Knowledge  in  my 
own  Glebe :  where  I  have  vaft  mountainous  Rocks  of  Lime-Stone,  lying 
with  little  Earth  upon  them,  and  bedded  in  large  Pieces  with  few  Seams, 
in  perpendicular  Strata  about  Fifty  Foot  deep.  On  thefe  have  been  feveral 
Attempts  made  by  Gun-powder,  the  Rock  being  firft  bored  perpendicu¬ 
larly ,  and  the  Powder  ramm’d  and  faftened  in  by  proper  Plugs ;  but  yet 
the  Fraction  always  proved  too  inconfiderable  for  the  Trouble  and 
Charge  ;  which  has  dilcouraged  further  Attempts  that  way  :  However,  it 
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feems  rational  to  hope,  that  if  a  Contrivance  could  be  made  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Rock,  where  it  is  excavated,  to  bore  an  Hole  horizontally 
into  the  moil  l'olid  Part,  and  to  make  a  Cavity  within  much  bigger 
than  the  Orifice  to  receive  a  Quantity  of  Powder,  the  Earthquake  and 
Dilfolution,  as  well  as  the  Advantage  accruing  thereby,  might  be  very 
confiderable.  This  is  what  I  purpole,  iome  time  or  other,  to  try  and 
improve,  if  pofiible ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  for  my  own  Sake,  as  well  as 
the  Good  of  the  Publick,  lhall  be  glad  if  any  ingenious  Perlon  skilled  in 
the  Force  of  mechanical  Powers,  would  communicate  to  the  Publick  his 
Thoughts  on  this  Head.  I  have  been  lately  allured,  that  they  condant- 
ly  and  folely  ufe  this  Method  of  Gun-powder  in  the  IVefl  of  England , 
tho’  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  obtain  an  Account  of  their  Art. 


0/  Coals  and  Cowke. 


F  Coal  we  have  abundance  in  England ,  more  perhaps  than  in  any 


other  Part  of  the  World,  dug  out  of  Land,  to  the  very  great  Pro¬ 
fit  of  the  Owners  of  the  Soil.  Coal  is  thought  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  Bi¬ 
tumen  indurated  by  Time  and  liibterraneous  Heats. 

There  is  a  fort  of  Cannel  Coal ,  of  io  clofe  a  Texture,  that  it  will  take 
a  tolerable  Polifh  ;  and  the  Choir  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lichfield 
is  in  a  great  part  paved  Black  and  White,  with  Cannel  Coal  for  the  Black, 
and  Alabafler  for  the  White ;  and  when  kept  clean,  it  appears  like  Black 
and  White  Marble.  It  turns  like  Ivory  into  many  pretty  Utenfds,  Ink- 
Boxes,  Candle-Sticks ,  &c.  This  Coal  is  dug  in  the  Park  adjoining  to 
Beaudefiert ,  belonging  to  the  Lord  Baget ,  about  Thirty  or  Forty  Fathom 
deep,  lying  between  other  Beds  of  a  fofter  Kind,  and  is  the  bed;  in  Stafi- 
fordjhire ,  or  any  where  elfe ;  except  in  Lancajhire ,  which  it  is  faid  has 
no  Grain,  and  therefore  not  cleaving  as  this  will  do  ;  upon  which  Ac¬ 
count  it  is  preferred  for  making  liich  Utenfds  as  above. 

The  chief  Ufe  of  the  Staffordjbire  Coal  is  for  Firing,  wherein  thofe 
who  ufe  it  obfcrve  the  Grain  of  the  Coal ;  for  if  they  would  have  it  bum 
fiow,  they  lay  it  flat-ways  upon  the  Fire;  but  if  clear ,  it  is  fet  edge-ways, 
and  then  it  burns  as  light  as  a  Candle.  The  Coal  dug  at  Hanley-Green 
near  Newcafile  under- Line ,  is  much  fofter,  and  of  much  more  fenfible 
Plates,  which  appear  to  the  naked  Eye  when  the  Grain  of  the  Cannel  will 
not :  Wherefore  this  is  no  more  capable  of  Politure  than  common  Coal, 
yet  it  is  more  gay  to  the  Sight,  and  it  burns  fwift ;  and  therefore  better 
for  Smiths  than  Kitchen-Fires,  tho’  not  fo  good  as  Sea-Coal. 

Thefe  laft  are  bed  liipplied  by  the  common  Coal  of  the  Country,  efpc- 
cially  that  of  Dudley ,  Sedgley,  See.  which  fbme  prefer  to  the  Cannel  it- 
felf ;  the  Texture  and  other  Qualities  thereof  being  fuch,  that  it  is  a  fat 
fhining  Coal,  having  a  pretty  open  Grain,  lying  feldom  in  a  Level  with 
the  Plane  of  the  Horizon,  (which  indeed  is  the  Cafe  of  all  Veins  of  Coal 
throughout  England, ~)  but  mod  Times  inclining  to  it,  (according  to  which 
it  cleaves  into  Blocks  at  the  Difcretion  of  the  Workman,)  that  it  burns 
away  with  a  fweet  white  Flame,  and  into  white  Allies  without  Cinder. 
Of  this  fort  there  is  great  Plenty  in  all  Parts  of  the  County,  efpecially 
the  Places  abovc-faid ;  that  mod  commonly  there  arc  Twelve  or  Fourteen 
Collieries  in  Work,  and  twice  as  many  out  of  Work,  within  Ten  Miles 
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round;  fbme  of  which  afford  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  FiveThoufand  Tons 
yearly,  the  Upper-Beds  above  the  Iron-Stone  lying  fometimes  Ten,  Ele¬ 
ven,  Twelve  or  Fourteen  Yards  thick;  fo  that  lome  Acres  have  been  fold 
for  100  1.  each,  and  one  for  150 1.  and  from  one  Shaft  hath  been  drawn 
Five  Hundred  Pounds  worth  of  Coals. 

In  the  Foreft  of  Kingswood,  near  Briflol,  are  very  confiderable  Col¬ 
lieries  ;  which  not  only  furnifh  that  large  City  with  Firing,  but  alfo  the 
whole  Country  :  In  Wales  there  are  alio  Mines  of  Coals  ;  and  on  Men- 
deep  Hills  in  Somerfetjhire ,  there  are  great  Plenty  of  Coal-Works,  and  al- 
mofl  all  other  Mines. 

But  that  which  calls  for  our  greatefl  Regard  and  Notice  in  this  Article 
of  Coals,  is  the  furprifing  Quantity  of  them,  and  the  ingenious  Method 
of  conveying  them  to  the  navigable  Rivers  in  the  Bilhoprick  of  ‘Durham , 
and  the  Parts  about  NewcaJUe.  As  far  as  appears  to  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  doubt  to  be  made  but  thefe  Treafures  lie  hid  in  the  Bowels  of  the 
Earth,  in  fome  Places  fhallower,  in  others  deeper,  almoft  all  over  the 
County  of  Durham  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Miners  to  fink  Fifty, 
Sixty,  and  Seventy  Fathom  infearch  of  thefe  Riches;  which,  when  found 
by  the  Contrivance  and  accomplilli’d  Skill  of  the  Owners,  are  with  great 
Expence  made  to  anfwer  the  Purpofes  of  getting  vaft  Eftates,  of  employ¬ 
ing  great  Numbers  of  poor  People,  and  furnifhing  all  the  Sea-Ports  in 
Europe  with  vafl  Quantities  of  excellent  Fuel,  but  efpecially  the  City 
of  London,  which  would  otherwife  remain  under  a  milerable  Degree  of 
Want. 

That  vafl  City  is  almoft  wholly  fiipplied  with  thefe  Coals,  and  (were 
it  not  for  the  Duty  laid  on  them)  at  a  very  eafy  Expence :  Which  Ex¬ 
pence  is  yet  made  heavier  by  a  certain  Number  of  Men  in  London  called 
Crimps ,  who  monopolize  them,  and  engrofs  the  whole  Market  in  the 
Summer,  and  fet  their  own  Price  in  the  Winter  on  thole  who  are  forced 
to  buy  them. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  and  are  converfant  with  the  Collieries,  know 
there  is  great  Difference  in  the  Goodnefs  of  them.  There  are  what  they 
call  Three  Quarter  and  Five  Quarter  Coals,  which  are  the  firfl  and  ea- 
fiefl  come  at ;  but  that  they  call  the  Main  Coal  is  what  lieth  deepeft,  and 
is  every  where  accounted  bejl ;  and  they  are  fuch  as  are  almoft  univer- 
lally  fent  abroad  to  Market ;  and  the  other  are  fold  cheaper  at  home. 
But  there  is  alfo  a  Difference  in  the  Goodnefs  of  thele,  though  the  Mo¬ 
nopolizers  at  London  make  none,  when  they  mix  them  all  together ;  and 
even  the  bejl,  which  are  fent  out  of  the  Bilhoprick,  are  all  called  New- 
cajlle  Coal. 

It  is  to  little  Purpofe  to  mention  the  feveral  Strata  or  Veins  of  Earth, 
thro’  which  they  dig  before  they  come  at  Coal ;  becaufe  thefe  are  diffe¬ 
rent  in  different  Places :  But  in  all  of  them  there  are  vaft  Varieties  ;  and 
fometimes  they  meet  with  Rocks  of  Stone  almoft  impenetrable,  the  hard- 
eft  of  which  they  do  however  overcome  with  Gun-powder,  or  with  con¬ 
tinual  Labour.  But  the  greatefl  Annoyance,  and  hardeft  to  be  overcome, 
is  Water ;  which  often  pours  upon  them  from  Bags  and  unforefeen  Cur¬ 
rents,  and  would  deflroy  all  at  once,  if  a  feafonable  Remedy  were  not 
applied.  The  Method  of  which,  as  it  is  now  ufed  and  much  improved 
by  the  polite  Men  of  the  North,  is  one  of  the  greatefl  Inftances  of  the 
real  Ufe  of  Philofophy  and  Mathematicks  to  Mankind  rightly  applied. 
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The  Engine  or  Contrivance  for  Drawing  Water  by  the  Help  of  Fire, 
is  the  ingenious  Invention  of  the  late  Mr.  Savory ,  F.  R.  S.  which  Mr. 
Bradley  has  curioufly  delineated  on  a  Copper  Elate,  and  particularly  de- 
fcribed  the  Nature  and  Method  of  its  Operations :  But  as  it  is  now'  grown 
into  more  common  Ufe,  is  lb  thoroughly  well  underfiood,  and  lo  much 
improved,  clpecially  in  the  North ,  of  late  Years,  1  fhall  lay  little  more 
about  it  here,  except  what  is  to  my  prelent  Purpofe,  viz.  That  this 
Fire-Engine  is  now  luccelsfully  uled,  not  only  to  clear  the  Pits  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  whilB  the  Coals  are  winning ;  but  alio  as  an  Inftrument  to  rid  them 
of  all  Water,  even  w  hilft  they  are  Sinking,  by  moving  the  Sucker  or 
Bipe  from  one  Side  to  another,  as  they  go  down  Step  by  Step ;  which 
not  only  laves  a  great  deal  of  Charge,  but  makes  great  Expedition. 
Of  the  Ules  and  Application  of  this  Engine  may  be  found  a  full  Account 
in  the  Inventor’s  Book  call’d  the  Miner's  Friend. 

The  Charge  indeed  firB  of  making ,  and  afterwards  of  working  the  Fire- 
Engine  is  very  conjtderable ,  and  would  any  where  clfe  but  in  a  Country 
of  Coals  be  iufupportable :  But  here  it  is  to  be  taken  Notice  of,  that  the 
Engine  works  its  own  Life ;  and  whilft  it  removes  the  Water,  it  helps 
at  the  fame  time  to  procure  Coal ;  which  gives  it  Breath ,  and  lets  it  in 
Motion.  How7 ever,  the  Confumption  of  Coal  being  very  great,  hath  of 
late  put  lome  upon  Trials  to  efFed  the  lame  thing  by  the  Air  and  its  ela- 
ftical  Power  ;  but  this  being  one  of  thole  Things  w  hich  are  true  in  Theory 
but  falfe  in  Pradice,  it  is  found  by  Experience  not  to  anfwer ;  by  rea- 
fon  the  Difcharges  are  too  flow7,  and  not  frequent  enough  to  remove  the 
Load  of  Water  to  be  difcharo;ed. 

But,  befides  the  Ingenuity  ufed  in  applying  the  Bowers  of  Nature  for 
the  gaining  thefe  Coals,  ?nechanical  Bowers  are  alfo  uled  with  no  lcls  Art 
for  the  conveying  theie  Coals  to  the  leveral  Parts  of  navigable  Rivers. 
For  the  Waggons  and  Waggon- Ways  are  lo  curioufly  contrived  and  lb 
rightly  adjuBed,  that  one  Horle  is  able  to  draw  Four  Thouland  Five  Hundred 
Weight  of  Coal  at  Four  Miles  DiBance,  and  to  go  backward  and  fonvards 
four  times  in  a  Summer’s  Day.  The  Waggon-Ways  arc  contrived  and  made 
to  be  as  near  an  horizontal  Level  as  is  pradicable,  and  to  run  with  tw7o 
parallel  Lines  made  of  Oak  Spars,  kept  Beady  by  crols  Pieces;  and  at  the 
exad  DiBances  of  the  Waggon  Wheels,  which  prefs  upon  them,  not  in 
an  exad  Plane,  but  a  little  obliquely ,  the  better  to  keep  them  in  their 
Places.  The  Waggons  are  made  fquate  and  tall,  wider  at  the  Top  than 
at  the  Bottom,  and  are  carried  by  Four  Wheels,  of  about  Two  Foot  dia¬ 
meter,  made  of  iolid  Oak. 

But  becaule  JFood  prefTed  upon  by  Iron  would  quickly  wTcar  out,  there¬ 
fore  the  Wheels  are  not  Jhod,  except  lometimes  in  luch  Places  where 
there  is  found  lome  Decay.  On  which  Account  however,  the  Motion 
being  fometimes  violent,  and  the  Friction  very  great,  there  is  found  lome 
Hazard  of  the  Wheels  being  fet  on  Fire.  To  prevent  which,  and  the  vio¬ 
lent  Motion  on  every  little  Declivity,  they  are  forced  to  take  out  the 
Horle,  and  to  let  him  follow ;  and  to  make  the  Fridion  fall  in  more 
Places  than  one,  as  well  as  to  hinder  too  violent  a  Motion  forward, 
there  is  alio  a  Contrivance  of  a  Brong  Piece  of  Wood  fixed  on  one  Side 
of  the  Waggon  on  a  Centre  in  the  Middle,  called  a  Convoy  :  Which 
Convoy  in  the  Hands  of  the  Governor  is  prefied  upon  more  or  lcls,  like 
a  Leaver ,  and  is  lb  contrived  as  to  occafion  the  other  End  to  prefs 
on  the  Edges  of  the  Wheel;  whereby  a  greater  or  Idler  Fridion  being 
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made,  the  Motion  of  the  Waggon  is  regulated  as  Circumftances  and  Ne- 
ceffity  require. 

After  the  Coals  are  thus  with  Safety  convoy'd  to  the  Steaths ,  or  Keys 
by  the  Rivcr-fide,  where  they  are  to  be  unloaded  into  the  Keels,  here  all'o 
there  is  no  lels  Ingenuity  and  Mechanilin  uled  for  Dilpatch  and  Expedition  ; 
for  the  Steaths  being  made  in  the  Form  of  wooden  Bridges,  the  Horfe  by 
an  eafy  Afcent  draws  up  his  Load  to  the  Top,  which  is  iometimes  Twenty 
Foot  above  the  Surface  of  the  Water.  There  the  Horfe  is  looled,  and  the 
loaded  Waggon  by  one  Man  is  moved  into  its  proper  Place  defigned  for 
unloading ;  the  Foundation  whereof  being  contrived  to  turn  altogether 
upon  a  Centre,  the  Whole  is  turned  half  round ,  and  by  pulling  a  Board 
out  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Waggon,  the  Coals  immediately  tumble  out  into 
a  Spout,  which  conveys  them  next  way  into  the  Keel  lying  in  the  River. 
And  aitho’,  as  I  laid,  each  Waggon  contains  no  lels  than  Forty  Four  or 
Forty  Five  Hundred  Weight,  they  are  all  emptied  into  the  Keel  in  lels 
than  half  a  Minute.  The  Realon  of  the  Waggon’s  being  turned  half 
round  upon  a  Centre  is,  to  put  it  into  a  Pofture  oT~g^ing  off  empty  on 
another  Frame  of  Wood  fide-ways.  By  this  Means  there  is  a  conftant 
Succellion  of  loaden  and  unloaden  Waggons,  from  Morning  to  Night, 
coming  and  going  without  any  Interruption. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  Head,  that  People  in  the  South , 
who  are  apt  to  entertain  ftrange  and  monftrous  Opinions  of  the  North ,  as 
if  it  wanted  both  Sun  and  Senfc,  as  well  as  the  Ncceffaries  of  Life,  may 
form  right  Ideas  of  Men  and  Things:  For  if  Trade,  and  Riches,  and  a  Mul¬ 
titude  of  People ;  if  Plenty  of  the  Comforts  and  Conveniencies  definable 
in  Life ;  if  the  Improvement  of  ingenious  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a  polite 
and  elegant  Way  of  Living  and  Converfing:  If  all  or  any  of  thele  are 
real  Indications  of  the  Beauty  of  any  Country,  or  the  Wifdom  of  any 
People,  this  Part  of  the  North  makes  a  pleafmg  Dilcovery  of  them  all. 
It  may  be  envied ,  but  with  Knowledge  it  cannot  be  pitied. 

But  yet  as  rich  and  as  polite  a  People  as  are  here  ordinarily  to  be 
found,  I  have  often  Ifniled  with  my  felf  to  think,  that  the  Riches  and 
Trade  of  this  Country  are  iiipported  and  maintained  chiefly  by  three 
feeming  Ahfur ditie s :  For  in  the  Bufinels  of  the  Collieries,  it  lb  happens, 
that  they  are  fometimes  drowned  for  want  of  Water ;  you  frequently  fee 
here  the  Cart  before  the  Horfe ;  and  almoft  every  Day  in  the  Year  they 
carry  Coals  to  Newcaflle.  The  Firfi  Cafe  happens  in  a  dry  Summer, 
when  their  Feeders  fail  them  at  the  Fire-Engine ;  the  Rivulet  that  lliould 
lupply  the  Engine  with  Water,  hardly  conveys  enough  to  keep  it  work¬ 
ing,  whereby  the  Water  in  the  Pit  is  in  danger  to  get  head  of  them.  The 
Second  is  every  Day  feen,  when  the  Coals  are  going  down-hill ;  they  are 
forced  to  take  the  Horfe  out,  and  let  him  follow  the  Cart,  which  of  it- 
felf,  tho’  loaden,  goes  upon  the  Frames  fall  enough  (fometimes  too  faff) 
when  there  is  any  confiderable  Declivity.  The  Lajl  needs  no  explaining. 

Cowkes  are  the  Cinders  of  Coal,  made  in  the  following  manner : 
The  Collier  fets  Six  or  Eight  Waggon-Loads  of  Coal  in  a  round  Heap 
upon  the  Ends,  and  as  Pyramidal  {viz.  large  at  Bottom  and  Email  at 
Top)  as  they  will  Hand. 

If  it  be  a  windy  Seafon,  he  fets  Fleaks  to  fhelter  it;  and  then  into  a 
Hole  left  in  the  Middle  to  the  Top  of  the  Heap,  or  Pit  as  they  call  it, 
he  throws  a  Shovel  full  or  two  of  Fire,  which  by  ipreading  itfelf  each 
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way  fires  the  Pit  round ;  this  burns  and  blazes  till  the  Smoak  and  Flame 
ceales,  and  it  is  all  of  a  red  Fire ;  then  he  covers  all  the  Heap  with  Duft, 
and  that  Side  firft  which  by  the  help  of  the  Wind  burns  molt,  or  where 
the  Fire  firft  breaks  out,  which  immediately  damps  it  and  makes  them 
dead  Coals,  which  thus  ftand  till  next  Morning,  or  longer  according  to 
the  Occafton ;  and  [then  with  a  Rake,  like  a  Gardener’s,  having  Six  or 
Eight  Teeth,  he  pulls  them  down  round  the  Heap,  and  the  Duft  falls  to 
the  Bottom,  which  is  thrown  up  on  a  Heap  to  damp  the  next  Pit. 

It  is  obierved,  that  Three  Hundred  of  Coals  make  but  One  Hundred 
of  Cowkes ,  and  the  lighter  they  are  the  better ;  if  they  are  curioufly 
burnt  they  will  gingle  like  common  Cinders,  and  a  Sack  of  Six  Bulhels 
will  weigh  about  One  Hundred  Weight. 

The  rcafon  of  the  North-Country  Pale  Malt  being  fo  fine  and  fweet, 
is  imputable  to  the  Drying  it  with  Cowkes ;  and  it  is  not  much  above  half 
a  Century  of  Years,  fince  the  Malftcrs  at  Eerby  dried  their  Malt  with 
Straw  (as  other  Places  now  do)  before  they  uled  Cowkes,  which  have 
made  that  Alteration  fince,  that  all  England  admires. 

Other  Countries  have  as  good  Barley  and  Malfters  as  Eerby ;  but  for 
want  of  thele  burnt  Coals,  the  Malt  that  is  made  is  much  inferior  to  what 
is  made  there,  and  in  the  other  Parts  of,  the  North ,  with  the  Cowkes 
above-mentioned. 


Of  Brick-Making. 


T)  Rick-Making  is  a  great  Improvement  of  the  Profits  of  Land :  And 
there  are  chiefly  two  forts  of  Bricks,  viz.  Stock-Bricks  and  Blace- 
Bricks.  The  firft  are  ftrongeft  and  hardeft,  made  of  Hazel  Mould  or 
Stiff  Loam,  Nine  Inches  long,  Four  Inches  and  a  half  broad.,  and  Two 
Inches  and  a  half  thick.  The  Earth  is  dug  about  Martlemas ,  and  tem¬ 
pered  about  Lady-Eay  following ;  after  which  it  is  made  in  a  Mould, 
attended  with  a  IVater-Trough,  Sand,  a  Strike,  and  Ballate-Boards. 

The  Earth  being  prepared  is  moulded  like  Dough,  and  landed  like 
Flower,  and  laid  on  a  Balk  edge-ways ;  and  when  pretty  dry  another 
Courfe  is  laid  crols  them,  and  lo  for  Ten  Courfes,  then  covered  with 
Straw  till  dry.  They  are  in  new  Ground  burnt  in  a  Kiln  ;  but  after¬ 
wards  the  Clamp  is  covered  with  burnt  Bricks. 

There  are  ulually  employed  about  a  Stool’s  Work,  Four  Men  and  Two 
Boys :  The  Firft,  an  Earth-Maker ,  that  prepares  the  Earth :  The  Se¬ 
cond,  a  Carter,  to  bring  the  Earth  to  the  Stool :  The  Third,  an  Ep- 
Striker,  a  Boy,  that  lays  the  Earth  upon  the  Table,  and  cuts  it  out  for 
the  Moulder :  The  Fourth,  the  Moulder,  who  makes  the  Bricks  in  the 
Mould:  The  Fifth,  an  Ojf-Bearer,  a  Boy,  who  carries  the  fame  in  the 
Mould,  and  lays  them  abroad  upon  the  Ground :  The  Sixth,  an  Ep- 
Ganger,  who  a  Day  or  two  after,  as  they  become  ftiff,  takes  them  up, 
and  lets  them  in  Wind-Rows  to  be  dried ;  and  when  they  are  enough 
dried,  they  arc  to  lay  them  in  the  Kiln  for  Burning. 

A  Stool  does  ordinarily  make  (if  the  Men  w  ork  by  the  Day  the  ulual 
Hours)  Six  Thoufand  a  Day ;  but  if  the  Men  w7ork  by  the  Great,  beyond 
their  ulual  Hours,  they  will  make  Eight  Thoufand  Bricks  in  a  Day. 
One  Man,  without  Help,  will  make  a  Thouland  in  a  Day ;  but  with 
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a  Temperer  and  Boy,  Two  or  Three  Thoufand,  &c.  The  Six  Perfons 
employed  have  but  Three  and  Twenty  Pence  the  Thoufand;  the  Moul¬ 
der  Five  Pence;  the  Earth-Maker,  Carter,  Off-Bearer  and  Up-Ganger 
Four  Pence  each  ;  and  the  Up-Striker  Two  Pence. 

A  Piece  of  Ground  of  Ten  Spades,  which  is  about  Thirty  Three  Foot 
Square,  will  make  an  Hundred  Thoufand  of  Bricks ;  and  the  Digging  it 
amounts  to  One  Pound  Five  Shillings,  which  makes  it  Three  Pence  the 
Thoufand.  Two  Hundred  Thoufand  of  Bricks,  made  to  be  burnt  in  One 
or  Two  Clamps,  will  require  about  Four  or  Five  Loads  of  Wheaten 
Straw  ;  (tho’  Rye  Straw  is  efteem’d  better  than  Wheat,  becaufe  it  is 
tougher,  and  will  bend  and  carry  off  Wet  better ; )  and  the  Expence  of 
Straw  is  much  the  fame  as  Digging.  Of  Coals,  about  a  London  Chaldron 
goes  to  every  Ten  Thoufand  of  Bricks,  and  fo  Ten  Chaldron  to  One 
Hundred  Thoufand :  But  fome  fay  Five  Chaldron  will  ferve  ;  and  that 
Ten  Load  of  Straw  will  be  fufficient  for  Ten  Hundred  Thoufand  Bricks. 
The  Cofl  of  Coals,  by  the  firfl  Computation,  comes  to  about  Twenty 
Shillings  the  Thoufand  Bricks,  but  much  cheaper  flill  where  Coals  are 
plentiful. 

A  Load  of  Sand  ferves  for  Six  Thoufand  Bricks.  In  Rujfia,  ’tis  faid 
they  ufe  Sun-burnt  Bricks  ;  and  Mr.  Houghton  fays,  a  Gentleman  of  Bed¬ 
ford  f  Are  did  the  like  to  good  Purpofe.  Powder  of  Bricks  is  good  for  fe- 
veral  Ufes,  particularly  for  Scouring  of  Metals,  and  fome  ufe  it  for  Ma¬ 
nure  ;  the  Reafon  whereof  is,  that  by  the  Fire  it  is  made  porous,  and  fo 
fitted  to  imbibe  the  Nitre  or  Spirit  of  the  Air,  by  which  means  it  opens 
and  relaxes,  and  fo  fertilizes  the  Earth. 

Tiles  are  made  with  fomewhat  finer  Earth  than  Bricks,  better  tem¬ 
pered  and  harder  baked. 
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C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  fever al  forts  of  Forrejl  and  Timber  Trees 
great  and  f  mall ,  Ever-greens 7  and  flouring  Shrubs 3 
fuch  as  are  found  to  grow  in  England  without 
Houfing ,  J hewing  their  Nature 3  Ufe  and  Virtues . 

H  E  great  and  lenfibleDecay  and  Want  of  Timber  for 
thcfe  late  Years  ought  toinlpire  every  generous  Spirit 
and  Lover  of  his  Country  with  a  Zeal  and  Pallion  for 
ci Planting ,  that  may  give  him  a  more  comfortable 
View,  and  liich  as  late  Pofterity  may  blefs  and  praile 
him  for.  The  Avarice  of  fome  and  the  real  Wants 
of  others,  have  of  late  Years  ftrangely  impaired  the 
Riches  of  the  Forrelt.  And  I  doubt  it  is  ftill  a  growing  Evil,  luch  as 
may  in  time  have  a  very  Melancholy  Elfedf  on  our  Navy,  which  hath 
been  ever  thought  the  Glory  as  well  as  the  envied  Bulwark  of  thefe 
Kingdoms,  if  not  fome  way  or  other  put  a  Stop  to.  The  Timber  of  an 
Eflate,  either  dip’t  or  mortgaged,  is  the  firft  thing  that  the  imprudent 
unthinking  Heir  lays  his  hand  upon,  as  what  is  to  bring  him  in  ready 
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Money,  not  fomuch  perhaps  to  pay  his  Father’s  Debts  or  Sifters  Portions, 
as  to  fupply  him  with  Tools  for  Gaming,  and  Necejfaries  ( as  he  calls 
them )  to  lupport  his  Luxury,  and  criminal  ways  of  Plealiire. 

I  lhall  not  at  prefent  give  thefe  Perfons  the  Satisfaction  of  Imiling  at 
me,  for  P reaching  them  out  of  thefe  dangerous  Gaieties  as  a  Divine ; 
but  I  hope  they  will  Puffer  me  as  a  Lover  of  my  Country,  and  a  Promoter 
of  its  general  Good  and  Intered,  to  let  the  Matter  of  Planting  in  fuch 
a  Light,  and  make  the  Manner  of  doing  it  fo  eajy  and  familiar ,  that 
every  one  (as  Occafion  and  Circumltances  offer)  may  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  retrieve  our  paft  Lodes,  and  at  the  fame  time  fee  that  he  is 
doing  fomething  that  may  be  for  his  own  prefent  Plealiire  and  Advan¬ 
tage,  but  mod  certainly  for  the  Intercd  of  his  Family,  and  a  publick 
Good. 

The  Learned  and  Ingenious  Mr.  Evelyn,  was  the  firft  that  gave  the 
World  a  right  fenfe  of  this  thins:,  and  went  to  the  Bottom  of  the  whole 
Myftcry  of  Planting  Forref -Trees.  Even  the  prclent  Age  may  bear  the 
Repetition  of  his  Truths;  and  as  there  are  others  of  late  who  have 
enlarged  this  Knowledge  by  further  Experience  and  Oblervation,  I 
latisfy  my  Pelf,  that  all  Curious  and  Inquilitive  Perfons,  fuch  at  lead  as 
have  a  Tade  and  Reliih  for  thefe  rural  Diverfions,  will  readily  give  us 
the  Hearing,  and  think  their  time  not  ill  fpent,  if  they  fee  now  and 
then  fomething  new,  to  drike  their  Fancy,  or  to  put  them  upon  Experi¬ 
ments  Innocent,  ’Diverting  and  Profitable. 

The  fird  thing  then  that  I  lhall  fpeak  to,  is  the  Ground  or  Soil 
proper  to  be  cholen  for  a  Plantation  of  Wood.  And  this  being  indeed 
the  Foundation  of  the  Whole  of  what  is  to  be  expe&ed,  it  may  be 
neceffary  to  premife  Pome  general  Rules  concerning  it.  Now  altho’ 
Trees  will  many  times  thrive  on  coarfe  Land,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  deeper  and  richer  the  Soil  is,  the  more  profperous  and 
taller  Trees  you  may  expeCt;  all  Trees  commonly  growing  ihrubby, 
unfruitful,  or  unnaturally  fpreading  on  their  Tops,  where  the  Soil  is 
either  dry  or  lhallow.  However,  I  am  not  for  making  choice  of  the 
bed  Grazing  or  Meadow  Ground,  which  turn  to  the  greated  Profit 
other  ways ;  bccaufc  there  are  many  forts  of  Land  not  worth  above 
five  or  ten  Shillings  an  Acre,  not  very  good  for  cither  Corn  or 
Grafs,  that  will  do  very  near  as  well  for  Forrefi-trecs.  What  I  would 
therefore  chufe  (if  choice  may  be  had)  Ihould  be  of  the  Loamy 
nature,  and  luch  too  where  neither  Spade  nor  Plough  has  ever 
come,  which  I  call  untried  Earth.  It  is  thought  that  all  Soils  what- 
foever  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  three  general  Heads ;  Sand,  Loam ,  and 
Clay.  Every  one  of  which  are  alike  tending  to  Vegetation,  as  having 
their  Proportions  of  Salt,  and  vegetative  matter.  But  whereas  Sand, 
tho’  it  is  hady  in  its  productions,  yet  by  its  fiipperiucfs  and  too  ealy 
Separation  of  its  Parts,  foon  lofcth  its  Riches  and  vegetative  Power ; 
and  Clay ,  whofe  Parts  arc  clofely  wrought  together,  will  not  part  with 
the  Vegetative  matter  therein  contained,  nor  eafdy  luder  the  Fibres  of 
Plants  and  Trees  to  make  their  way  thro’  it ;  but  if  its  Parts  arc  fepa- 
rated  by  digging,  and  by  a  due  mixture  of  Sand,  or  Pome  fuch  flippery 
Body,  kept  open,  we  foon  fee  the  EdcCts  of  its  Vigor  and  vegetative 
Power. 

We  find  indeed  Clay  has  certain  Plants  growing  upon  it,  which  are 
as  it  were  natural  to  it,  and  thrive  better  in  it  than  in  any  other  Soil ; 
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bat  then  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  pure  Clay ;  for  by  every  Experiment  made 
upon  it,  there  is  always  found  to  be  fome  Mixture  of  Sand.  And  Sand 
iikewife  hath  its  natural  Plants,  which  delight  in  it,  and  will  not  pro¬ 
per  lo  well  el  ewhere ;  but  then  alfo  it  muft  be  faid  thar  all  Sandy  Soils 
have  a  gicat  deal  of  other  Mould  and  vegetative  Matter  mix’d  with  it. 

So  that  when  it  happens  that  a  Soil  hath  a  due  and  proper  Proportion 
of  diefe  two,  AW  and  C/^y;  this  is  what  may  be  called  Loam ;  the 
MiddL  betwixt  the  two  Extremes,  and  which  hath  therefore  this 
1  roperty  belonging  to  it,  that  the  Trees  natural  to  Clay ,  and  thofe 
natuial  to  Sand,  will  both  equally  grow  and  profper  in  a  Loamy  Soil ,  as 
Loam  partakes  of  the  Qualities  both  of  Sand  and  Clay. 

From  all  the  Observations  I  have  made  about  the  Natures  and  Proper¬ 
ties  of  Soil,  this  I  take  be  right  Realoning;  and  th eVfes  to  be  made 
of  it  are  many;  but  I  rtiall  only  at  prefent,  (  befides  what  is  to  our 
Purpofe  in  the  choice  of  Soil  for  a  Plantation)  obferve  by  the  way ; 
that  in  all  our  Mixtures  and  artificial  Comports  contrived  to  forward 
Vegetation  we  rtrive  to  imitate  Nature,  and  avoid  all  indigefted  Dungs 
and  forcing  Ingredients.  Thefe,  tho’  they  haften  Nature,  yet  make  her 
tire  by  the  way  Whereas  in  the  growth  of  Plants,  Nature’s,  like  the 

Car  1 1CrTS,PaCe’  Is  ’  Fair  aud  Softb •  Wherefore  Dr.  Agricola's  inge¬ 

nious  Whim  of  accelerating  the  Growth  of  Forreft-trees  bv  an  artificial 
Mummy,  ^  tho  it  may  excite  Wonder  and  Curiofity,  yet  is  by  no  means 
to  be  made  a  common  Pratfrice :  for  fuch  methods  have  plainly  the  fame 
Etfeirts  in  Trees  as  the  ufe  of  hot  and  ftrong  Liquors  has  in  Men: 

1  hey  raije  their  Spirits,  but  Jhorten  their  Lives. 

Afiei  what  I  have  here  faid  about  a  Loamy  Soil  and  untried  Earth  as 
what  are  to  be  preferred  as  the  beft  Foundation  whereon  to  raife  Woods 
and  F or r efts,  the  diligent  Planter  will  not  be  at  a  Lofs  to  know  how 
to  chufe.  And  yet  if  he  cannot  chufe  as  he  would,  he  ihould  not  yet 
refufe  every  Soil  that  is  not  exactly  agreeable  to  Loam-,  becaufe  as  f 
have  obferved,  fome  Trees  will  thrive  in  the  ftrongefi  Clays ,  as  the  Oak , 
the  Lime  and  Fir-  And  others  will  alfo  thrive  in  Sand  or  Gravel, ,  as 
th zJValnut,  the  AJh  and  the  Sycamore :  and  others  again  will  flourifli 

moft  in  low  and  Marjhy  Grounds,  as  the  Toplar  the  Abele  and  the 
IV illow.  . 

Yr1Cr  t^lcrc53rc  a  right  and  proper  Place  is  pitch’d  on  for  a  Seminary  ^  * 

°Xfn/ea\?r  C  Wdl  if  Poffible  from  the  North  2^ 

and  IVeJi  Winds)  let  it  firft  be  cleared  of  all  Whins,  Bujhes  and  other 

1  rumpery ;  and  then  let  it  be  thro’out  well  trench’d  with  the  Spade 
t^ojpit  deep  carting  the  upper  part  or  Surface  of  the  Earth  under  mo  ft. 

1  his  may  be  thought  a  confiderable  Charge,  but  the  quick  Growth  of 
the  Trees  will  abundantly  repay  and  anfwer  it.  There  is  no  need  to 
ita)  ,  to  give  this  Nurfery  a  Summer  and  Winters  Mellowing,  as  fome 
(weakly  enough)  have  advifed;  but  let  the  one  half  of  it  be  well  work’d 
with  the  Harrow  in  Ottober  and  laid  into  Beds  about  four  Foot  wide, 
and  the  other  half  (that  efpecially  which  may  feem  to  want  mellowing 
by  the  froft  in  the  Winter  )  may  be  let  alone  till  the  Spring,  for  there 
are  thofe  two  Seafons  for  fbwing  the  Muft ,  and  Both  of  them  are  fome- 
tim.es  attended  with  Misfortunes ;  and  befides,  fome  Seeds  are  beft  fown 
in  Autumn ,  and  others  in  the  Spring, 
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The  Seed.  The  Ground  then  being  prepared  and  ready  for  fowing,  and  a 

fititable  Place  allotted  for  different  Seeds  by  thcmfelves,  chufe  the 
ripcR  and  founded:  Seed  of  every  fort ,  Rich  as  eafily  lhakc  from  the 
Boughs  of  the  moll  thriving  Tree;  the  ihape  and  weight  of  the  Seed 
inform  which  is  the  bell,  and  how  they  may  be  let,  lying  on  one  fide 
with  their  linall  End  to  the  Earth,  from  which  part  they  put  forth  the 
Root  firft,  which  when  it  hath  laid  hold  of  the  Ground,  from  the  lame 
Place  fends  forth  the  Shoot  which  is  to  form  the  Tree.  Altho’,  as  1 
have  oblcrved,  both  Seafons  arc  proper  for  lowing  Maft,  yetitisbv  many 
thought  that  the  Mall  of  all  Trees  fliould  properly  be  lown  when  Nature 
directs,  efpccially  Acorns ,  viz.  as  foon  asthey  are  ripe.  For  thole  which 
are  lown  in  Autumn  have  been  oblcrved  for  the  molt  part  to  fucceed, 
whereas  thole  fown  in  Spring  lomctimcs  mifearry  and  fail ;  owing 
’  (  as  fomc  think)  to  the' Rooks  and  Mice  which  are  then  greedy  of  them  ; 
whereas  they  are  otherwife  employ’d  in  Autumn :  And  yet  before 
February  the  Seed  will  be  dilpofed  for  Growth ;  and  the  Land  not  being 
then  frelli  and  new  broke  up,  the  Rooks,  &c.  will  not  be  tempted  to 
ieek  for  Food,  as  they  always  do  in  new  broken  up  Ground:  However 
Rill  it  is  good  to  make  ufe  of  both  Scalons. 

Being  thus  provided  with  Seeds  of  all  Kinds,  it  is  Rill  to  be  confidered 
what  forts  are  proper  to  be  Sown  and  what  to  be  Set.  The  heavy  and 
larger  Seeds  are  more  proper  to  be  Set  regularly  in  Rows  with  a  Line; 
fuch  as  Acorns,  Chejlnuts  and  Walnuts ;  which  lail  are  Rill  bell  to  be 
planted  with  the  Green  Husk  on,  the  bitternefs  whereof  prevents  the 
Mice  meddling  with  them,  which  otherwife  they  are  very  greedy  of. 
The  Sycamore ,  Beech ,  Elm  and  AJh,  are  moR  proper  to  be  fown  ;  tho’ 
it  ought  to  be  remembred  that  the  AJh  Keys  (  for  Mr.  Bradley  either 
forgot  himlelf  or  miRook)  will  not  come  up  till  the  fecond  Year; 
and  therefore  the  beR  way  is  to  gather  them  as  you  do  Haws,  and  lay 
them  by  in  Heaps  for  a  Twelvemonth,  till  Seed-time.  Many  lorts  of 
Trees  may  be  propagated  by  Layers,  which  is  done  by  flitting  the 
Branches  a  little  way  with  a  Crols  cut,  and  laying  them  half  a  Foot 
under  Mould,  and  if  they  do  not  well  comply,  peg  them  down  with  a 
Hook.  Other  Trees  may  be  raifed  of  Cuttings,  as  the  JVtllow,  Boplar , 
and  Alder.  And  many  alfo  from  Suckers  which  come  from  the  Roots : 
But  Rill  the  bcR  and  lafeR  way  is  (1  think)  from  the  Seed,  for  thelc 
Reafons :  (  i. )  Becaufe  they  take  fooneR.  (2.)  Becaufe  they  make  the 
handfomeR  Trees  and  moR  uniform  ihoots.  (3)  Becaufe  tjiey  will 
neither  require  Raking  nor  watering,  as  traniplanted  Suckers  and 
Layers  do. 

Careful  weeding  of  this  Seminary  and  Nurfery  for  the  firR  two  or 
three  Years  hath  been  generally  thought  a  very  neceffary  piece  of  Care 
and  good  Husbandry  ;  but  I  have  been  told  from  an  Ingenious  and  old 
Pradlitioncr  and  Planter,  Sir  William  Hujilcr  in  Tork/hire,  that  in  the 
Progrefs  of  his  Plantation  he  has  found  very  little  difference  betwixt 
careful  weeding  and  not  weeding  at  all.  It  muR  be  owned  that  the 
great  Care  and  Charge  which  is  commonly  beRowed  on  the  Weeding 
a  Plantation  is  what  hath  tired  many,  and  frighted  more;  and  if  the 
Succels  be  no  way  equal  to  the  Charge,  the  beR  way  is  to  truR  the 
Plantation  to  Nature,  well  guarded  from  foreign  Invafions  of  Cattle. 
Exadt  weeding  he  hath  oblerv’d  hath  greatly  let  in  the  Summer  drought, 
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and  Runted  the  Seedlings ;  and  if  Weeds  may  a  little  over  fhadow  the 
Plants,  Rill  they  keep  the  Ground  cool  and  moiR,  which  balances  the 
other  Inconvenience.  The  Trial  both  ways  is  eafily  made,  and  I  am 
apt  to  think  if  only  fome  of  the  larger  Weeds  that  lhoot  upwards  were 
removed,  this  Method  of  Sir  William's  is  beR  and  moR  rational. 

After  the  Seedlings  are  two  or  three  Years  old,  where  they  are  thick- 
eR,  fome  iliould  be  drawn  and  tranfplanted  into  other  parts  of  the 
Nurlery  at  proper  DiRances,  and  the  reR  remain  for  Trees;  always  fup- 
pofing  Rill  that  the  whole  be  well  defended  from  the  Brouze  of  Cartel, 
till  they  are  got  out  of  their  reach :  If  at  any  time  you  difeover  in  the 
Nurfery  an  aukward  ill-lhapenTree,  the  beR  courfe  you  can  take,  is  to 
cut  it  off  flopewife  at  the  bottom  where  the  Crookednefs  begins,  and 
the  next  Year  you  will  find  it  to  make  one  Rrait  lhoot,  and  will  quickly 
recover  that  Difcipline  fo  as  to  make  a  fine  handfome  Tree;  I  have  feen 
at  Grcencroft  at  my  Friend  James  Clavering  s,  Efq;  a  young  Oak  thus 
ferved,  and  I  found  from  the  Place  of  Amputation  it  had  Riot  in  one 
Summer  more  than  three  Yards  perpendicular.  The  Objection  which 
fome  make  to  this,  that  it  fpoils  the  But-end  when  it  comes  to  be  Tim¬ 
ber,  is  of  little  weight,  becaufe  it  is  Rippofed  to  be  cut  near  the  Ground, 
and  then  only  too  when  the  Tree  will  not  otherwife  be  brought  into 
fliape  and  vigor.  A  fmall  Crookednefs  in  a  young  Tree  is  much  mended 
by  a  gentler  Difcipline,  viz.  Cutting  it  in  the  Ham  tranfverjly  and 
perpendicularly ,  three  Inches  above  and  three  below  the  place  of  bending. 

Thus  much  may  be  thought  fufficient  to  be  faid  of  Nurferies  and  pre¬ 
paratory  Seminaries  in  general ;  what  Directions  and  Rules  are  wanting 
with  relpeCt  to  particular  Trees  will  be  taken  notice  of  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  thole  particulars :  In  the  mean  time,  that  I  may  proceed 
regularly,  I  fiiall  fet  down  here  a  compleat  Catalogue  of  all  forts  of 
Trees  great  and  fmall,  fuch  as  are  found  to  grow  in  England  without 
Houfing,  dividing  them  into  four  Clalfes,  viz.  (  i.)  Large  Forrejl-Trees. 

(2.  )  Forrejl-Trees  of  a  lefs  and  humbler  Size.  (3.)  Ever-greens.  And 
(4-)  Flowring  Shrubs.  And  I  put  them  here  in  this  View,  becaufe 
Rich  a  Collection  and  compleat  Catalogue  as  this,  I  have  long  fince 
thought  would  be  a  Curiofity  that  any  Gentleman,  who  is  a  Lover  of 
Vegetables,  fhould  naturally  defire  to  have  in  fome  one  part  of  his 
Ground,  where  he  may  at  one  View  behold  all  the  Sorts  and  Varieties 
of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  which  his  Native  Country  by  art  and  care  is  made 
to  prelent  him  every  Day  in  the  Year.  Thefemay  be  made  a  very  good¬ 
ly  Sight,  by  having  only  one  of  every  fort;  and  Rows  of  each  Clals 
placed  fo  difcreetly  one  before  another,  the  talleR  firjl ,  the  humbler 
fort  of  ForreR-trees  next ;  the  Ever-greens  next ,  and  Flowring  Shrubs 
in  the  Front. 

Here  then  followeth  the  Catalogue  under  their  fevcral  Clafies. 
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Large  Forrejl  Trees. 

The  Oak 
The  Alh. 

a  Witch 

The  Elm  3  Englijh 

\  and  /Dutch. 

The  Beech. 

The  Abele. 

The  Alpine. 

The  Poplar. 

The  Walnut. 

T  .  ebroadleav’d 
The  Limcjand  W)M_ 


The  Sycamore. 


Leffer  Trees. 


Lejfer  Trees. 

The  Lotus,  or  Net¬ 
tle-Tree. 

The  Cornel-Trc  c. 
Larch  or  Larix.  -J 
Bucks-horn. 

Acacia.  } 
Buckthorn.  3 
Hackbcrry  Tree,  whofe 
Fruit  is  harlh  and 
unpalatable. 

Hickery  Tree  from 
Carolina. 

Cotton  Tree. 

Mufcovy  Apple  Tree. 
Mirabolan  Plum. 
Manna  Alh. 

Canada  Berberry. 


Ever-grcens. 

c  common 
Rofemary.  /broad- 
/ leav’d. 

r  a  •  ’  i  /White 
Rolcm.  Itrip  d,  i 

1  Yellow 

The  Bay. 

Laurus-tinus. 

Privet. 

LentifcusorMaflic-trcc. 

Maternus. 

Butcher’s  Broom. 
Prickly  Box. 

Sothorn  Wood. 
Snow-drop  Tree. 
Groundfei-T  ree 


from 


Virginia. 


Olcafter. 


The  Alder, 

The  Birch. 

The  Hazel  and  Filbert. 

The  Horn-beam. 

The  Maple. 

The  Servile. 

The  Wild  Pear.V 

The  Crab.  3 

,,  r  Black  and 
Mulhery  |whltc 

The  Chcfnut.  •> 

Horfe  Chefnut. ) 

Wild  Cherry  {®‘dRed 

The  Quick-beam. 
White  Thorn. 

Black  Thorn. 
Glaffenbury  Thorn. 
The  Withy. 

The  Sallow. 

The  Ozier. 

Red, 

The  Willow,/ White, 

2  Sweet. 

Tamar  is 
The  Plane. 

The  Elder. 

7'hc  Medlar. 
L’Azzerole. 


Ever-grcens. 

’dwarf  and 


Flowring- Shrubs. 


Thc  I1CX  {taYd 

The  Holly:  of  many 
Sorts. 

The  Eugh. 

The  Phylerea. 

Alaternus. 

The  Box. 

Cork-Tree  ;  a  Sorts. 

T  .  c  Enclijbmd 
Jumper  \sJedlJh. 

r  Englijh 
Laurel  J  Cherry 

/  Alexandrian 

Cyprefs. 

$  Scotch ,  Silver 
ir’  c  and  Norway. 

The  Pine. 

Arbor  Vitte. 

Ivy,  flrip’t  and  plain. 

S  a  vine. 

Pyracantha. 

Cclaflrus  or  StalF-tree. 
Arbutus.  i  • 

C  New -England  u  '1 
\Tr  ■  ■  ^  Snirca 

Cedrr  )  V,r&m,a'  1 

Leaar,  <  Bermudas, 

C Lebanon . 


Sena  Tree. 

Laburnum. 

Maracoc  or  Paflion- 
tree. 

Honyfuckle ,  leveral 
forts. 

„  f  Fruit  and 

Pomgranate^  doubJe  fl_ 

r  ,  c  Strip’d  and 

Solatium,  | 

(  Y ellow  and 
Meferion,/  Scarlet 
C  Berry. 
Gildcr-rofc. 

Role ;  of  leveral  forts. 
Lilac. 


. ,  ,  5  Dwarf  and 

Almond,  1Standard, 

/-White, 

_  rr  .  \  Yellow, 

Jciraralnc.<  strip’d, and 
C  Purple. 

Althea  frutex.  {white> 

tree, 
frutex. 

Spanilh 
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Flowring-Shrubs . 

Spanifh  Broom. 
Syringa. 

Dog-tree. 

Sea  Ragwort. 

Barba  Jovis. 

Virgins  Bower. 
Pcriwincle. 

Amara  dulcis. 
Olive-tree, 

Oleander,  or 
Rofe-bay, 

Agnus  Callus. 


Flowring- Shrubs. 

CytifusorBeanTrefoil. 

Sage-tree. 

Primrofe-tree. 

Dwarf  Plane  or  Whit- 
ten-tree. 

Sea-Holly. 

The  Linden,  Lime- 
tree,  or  Wild  Lemon. 

The  Carob  or  Bean-tree 
fweet. 

The  Ciflus. 

Bladder  Nut. 


Flowring-Shrubs . 

Balm  of  Gilead. 
Piftacia-tree. 
Benjamin-tree. 
Caper-tree. 

Cackinea,  or  Tea-tree. 
Coccigria. 


Large  Forrest-Trees. 


Oak  Tree. 

THE  Oak  is  a  large  Glandiferous  Tree,  of  a  hard  lafling  Wood, 
rugged  Bark,  and  Leaves  waved  on  the  Edges. 

Of  this  Tree  much  is  to  be  faid;  but  the  bell  Account  I  can  give  is, 
that  a  piece  of  Ground  refpedting  the  South-Eaft ,  rather  than  full  South, 
and  well  prote&ed  from  the  North  and  IV eft,  is  the  bell  for  a  Seminary 
or  Seed-Plot:  This  ought  to  be  broken  up  before  the  Winter  you  low, 
to  mellow  it,  clpecially  it  it  be  a  Clay,  and  then  the  Furrow  would  be 
made  deeper,  or  lb  at  lealtas  you  would  prepare  it  for  Wheat'.  Or  which 
is  bell  of  all,  you  may  tre?ich  it  with  the  Spade;  by  which  means  it 
\\  ill  be  the  eafier  cleanled  from  all  Obftrudions :  Then  having  mven  it 
a  fecond  flirting  with  a  Harrow  immediately  before  you  low,  call  and 
difpofe  it  into  Rills,  or  fmall  narrow  trenches,  of  four  or  five  Inches 
deep,  and  in  even  Lines  at  two  Foot  Interval;  for  the  more  commodi¬ 
ous  Runcation,  Hawing,  and  Dr  effing  the  Trees.  Into  thefe  Furrows 
flrow  your  Acorns,  not  too  thick,  and  cover  them  well  with  a  Rake  or 
Harrow:  But  (to  be  more  accurate)  Set  them  as  you  do  Beans.  Do 
this  in  the  J lifer  Grounds  at  the  latter  end  of  Ottober ,  and  in  the 
lighter  about  February. 

Let  the  Acorns  be  gathered  in  their  juft  Seafon,  that  is,  when  dropping 
ripe,  and  from  lair  thriving  Trees:  And  fix  Bufhels  of  Acorns  will  low 
or  Plant  an  Acre  ol  Ground,  at  one  foot  Diftance.  Your  Plants  when 
they  begin  to  peep ,  Ihould  be  Earthed  up,  elpecially  after  breaking  of 
the  greater  Frofts,  and  when  the  fwelling  Mould  is  apt  to  Spue  them 
forth  ;  but  \\  hen  they  are  about  an  Inch  above  Ground,  you  may  in  a 
mo  ill  feafon  draw  them  up  where  they  are  too  thick,  and  let  them  im¬ 
mediately  in  other  Lines  or  Beds  prepared  for  them ;  or  you  may  plant 
them  in  double  Fofes ,  where  they  may  abide  till  they  are  of  a  fit 
flature  to  be  tranlplanted ;  and  then  they  ihould  be  let  at  luch  Diftances 
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as  the  fcveral  kinds  of  Oaks  require ;  but  if  you  draw  them  only  for 
the  thinning  of  your  Seminary ,  prick  them  into  fome  empty  Beds  at 
one  foot  interval,  leaving  the  reft  at  two  or  three. 

When  your  Seedlings  have  flood  thus  till  June,  bellow  a  flight  dig¬ 
ging  upon  them,  and  l'catter  a  little  half-rotten  Lither,  Fearn,  or  old 
Leaves  among  them,  to  prcferve  the  Roots  from  fcorching,  and  to  re¬ 
tain  the  Moiflure ;  and  then  in  March  following,  you  lhall  chop  it  all 
into  the  Earth,  and  mingle  it  together:  Continue  this  Procefs  for  two 
or  three  Years  liiccellively ;  for  till  then  the  fubflance  of  the  Kernel 
will  hardly  be  fpent  in  the  Plant,  which  is  of  great  Import ;  but  then 
(  if  the  flature  of  your  Plants  invite)  you  may  let  them  forth,  carefully 
taking  up  their  Roots;  and  cutting  the  flem  within  an  Inch  of  the 
Ground,  (if  the  Kind  buffers  the  Knife)  fet  them  where  they  are  to 
continue:  If  thus  you  reduce  them  to  the  diflance  of  forty  Foot,  the 
Intervals  may  be  planted  with  Afh,  which  may  be  felled  either  for 
Poles  or  Timber  without  prejudice  to  the  Oak.  Some  repeat  the  cut¬ 
ting  we  fpeak  of  the  fecond  Year,  and  after  March  re-cut  them  at 
at  half  a  foot  from  the  Surface  ;  and  then  meddle  with  them  no  more: 
But  this  muff:  be  done  with  a  very  fharp  Inflrument,  and  with  Care, 
left  you  violate  or  unfettle  the  Root;  which  is  to  be  pradtifed  upon  all 
thole  that  you  did  not  tranlplant,  unlefs  they  are  very  thriving  Trees; 
and  then  it  lhall  fuffice  to  prune  off  the  Branches  and  ipare  the  Tops; 
for  this  Amputation  eftablilhes  your  Plants  by  diverting  the  Sap  to  the 
Roots,  and  frees  them  from  the  Injury  of  the  Winds,  and  makes  them 
handfome  flreight  Ihoots,  infinitely  preferable  to  fuch  as  are  abandon’d 
to  Nature  and  Accident  without  this  Difcipline :  By  this  means  the  Oak 
will  become  excellent  Timber,  Ihooting  into  fcrcight  and  fingle  flems : 
To  this  I  am  to  add,  that  as  often  as  you  make  your  annual  tranlplan- 
ting  out  of  the  Nurfery,  by  drawing  forth  the  choicefl  Stocks,  the  reft 
will  be  improv’d  by  a  due  ftirring  and  turning  of  the  Mould  about 
their  Roots. 

In  planting  prcferve  the  Roots,  and  elpecially  the  Earth  adhering  to 
the  lmalleft  Fibres,  which  Ihould  by  no  means  be  fhaken  off;  for  thole 
tender  Hairs  are  the  very  Mouths  and  Vehicles  which  fuck  in  the 
Nutriment,  and  transfulc  it  intoallthe  parts  of  the  Tree;  and  thefe  perifh- 
mg,  the  larger  Roots,  hard,  and  lels  lpungy,  fignify  little  but  to  efta- 
blilh  the  ftem :  Therefore  we  Ihould  bind  the  Mould  about  them,  or 
transfer  the  Roots  in  Baskets,  to  preferve  it  from  forlaking  them ;  for 
this  Earth  being  fitted  to  the  Mouths  of  the  Fibres,  it  will  require 
iomc  time  to  bring  them  in  Appetite  again  to  a  new  Mould,  and  may 
be  dangerous. 

The  Pits  and  Foffcs,  into  which  is  defign’d  the  Tranfplantation,  ought 
to  be  prepared  and  left  fome  time  open  to  macerating  Rains,  Frofts  and 
Sun,  that  may  relolve  the  compared  Salt,  render  the  Earth  friable, 
mix  and  qualify  it  for  Aliment,  and  to  be  more  cafily  drawn  in  and 
digefted  by  the  Roots  and  analogous  Stomach  of  the  Trees:  This  to 
lomc  degree  may  be  artificially  done,  by  burning  of  Straw  in  the  newly 
open  Pits,  and  drenching  the  Mould  with  Water,  elpecially  in  over 
dry  Seafons. 

i'hcrc  is  no  certain  Rule  at  what  Diftances  Trees  Ihould  be  planted; 
for  various  quantity  of  Soils  will  make  alteration.  If  thole  that  affcd: 
cold  and  moiff  Grounds  be  planted  in  hot  and  dry  Places,  then  fet  them 
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in  clofer  order;  but  Trees  which  covet  (torching  dry  Grounds,  at 
farther  Didance.  The  like  may  guide  in  Situations  expos’d  to  impetuous 
Winds  and  other  Accidents;  which  may  ferve  for  general  Rules. 

To  contribute  to  the  Stability  of  our  tranfplantcd  Trees,  fomething 
is  to  be  premifed  concerning  their  flaking,  and  lecuring  them  from  ex¬ 
ternal  Injuries,  efpecially  fromWinds  andCattle;  againft  which,  Copices 
and  Woods  are  diffidently  defended  by  th  e  Mounds  and  their  cloler 
order;  efpecially  if  they  rife  of  Seed:  But  where  they  are  expos’d  in 
Tingle  Rows,  as  in  Walks  and  Avenues,  the  moll  effectual  courfe  is  to 
empale  them  with  three  good  quarter  Stakes,  of  competent  Length,  fet 
in  a  Triangle,  and  fadned  to  one  another  by  fhort  pieces  above  and 
beneath ;  in  which  a  few  Brambles  being  (luck,  fecure  it  abundantly, 
without  that  choaking  or  fretting  to  which  Trees  are  obnoxious  that 
are  only  fingle  Raked  and  bullied  as  the  vulgar  manner  is ;  and  in  this 
the  Advantage  is  more  than  the  Charge.  Where  Cattle  do  not  come,  a 
piece  of  Rope  tied  fad  about  the  Neck  of  Trees  upon  a  Wilp.of  Straw’, 
to  preferve  it  from  galling,  and  the  other  end  tightly  (trained  to  a  Hook 
or  Peg  in  the  Ground  (as  the  Ihrouds  in  Ships  are  fattened  to  the  Malts) 
lufficiently  eltablilhes  Trees  againlt  the  IVeflern  Blalts  without  more 
trouble,  for  the  Winds  of  the  other  Quarters  feldom  in  fed  us :  And  if 
the  Cords  be  well  pitch’d  they  will  ferve  many  Years.  But  notwith- 
Itanding  all  this,  a  noble  Perfon  tells  my  Author,  that  in  windy  Scotland 
he  never  (takes  his  Trees,  but  makes  his  Servants  fet  up  again  thofe  that 
are  thrown  down ;  and  thus  they  (trike  Root  fo  fa(t,  that  nothing  but 
the  Axe  is  able  to  prodrate  them ;  for  they  loofen  the  Mould,  and  lo 
prepare  it  to  receive  the  better  Nourilhment. 

The  Oak  carries  it  from  all  other  Timber  whatfoever  for  the  building 
of  Ships,  being  tough,  bending  well,  (trong,  and  not  too  heavy,  nor 
eafily  admitting  Water.  As  to  the  variety  of  Oaks,  there  are  four 
forts  only;  twro  of  which  are  mod  frequently  w7ith  us:  The  two  frequent 
Oaks  are  the  Quercus  Urbana,  which  grows  more  upright,  and  being 
clean  and  lighter  is  fitted  for  Timber  ;  zw&thc  Robur, os  ffluercus  Silveflris, 
which  is  of  an  hard  black  grain,  bearing  a  (mall  Acorn,  and  a  (Feeding  to 
(pread  in  Branches,  and  to  put  forth  its  Roots  more  above  Ground;  and 
therefore  in  the  planting  to  be  allow’d  a  greater  didance,  viz:  from 
25-  to  40  Foot  (nay,  fometimes  as  many  Yards)  whereas  the  other 
(hooting  up  more  creed  will  be  contented  with  fifteen.  This  kind  is 
farther  to  be  didinguilhed  by  his  fulnefs  of  Leaves,  tarnilh,  and  be¬ 
coming  yellow  at  the  Fall,  and  the  Roots  growing  very  deep  and  drag¬ 
gling. 

’Tis  the  propagation  of  thefe  large  (preading  Oaks,  which  is  elpecially 
recommended  for  the  excellency  of  the  Timber,  which  require  room 
to  amplify  and  expand  themfelves,  and  would  therefore  be  planted  in 
Forreds,  at  more  remote  Didances,  and  free  from  all  Incumbrances :  for 
by  drejfing,  and  due  Culture,  many  Years  advance  is  to  be  gain’d. 

Both  thefe  kinds  iliould  be  taken  up  very  young,  and  tranlplanted 
about  OSlober ;  fome,  for  thefe  hardy  and  late  (pringing  Trees,  defer 
it  till  the  Winter  be  well  over;  but  the  Earth  had  need  be  moid;  and 
tho’  they  will  grow  tolerably  in  mod  Grounds,  yet  do  they  generally 
afFedt  the  found,  black,  deep,  and  fafl  Mould,  rather  war  m  than  over¬ 
wet  and  cold,  and  a  little  rifling :  This  produceth  the  fined  Timber; 
for  as  fays  ‘Pliny ,  this  is  a  general  Rule,  What  Trees  foever  which  grow 
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tolerably,  either  on  Hills  or  Valleys,  arife  to  greater  Stature  and  fpread 
more  amply  in  the  lower  Ground;  but  the  Timber  is  far  better,  and  of 
a  finer  grain,  which  grows  upon  the  Mountains.  The  Timber  of  thole 
Trees  which  grow7  in  moift  and  iliady  places,  is  not  fo  good  as  that 
which  comes  from  a  more  expofed  fituation,  nor  is  it  fo  dole,  fhbftantial 
and  durable;  but  yet  wrhat  is  Wind-ihaken  never  comes  to  good.  Gene¬ 
rally  the  clofe-grain’d  is  molt  flout  and  permanent ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  the  Oak  neither  profpers  in  very  hot,  nor  exceffive  cold  Countries : 
If  I  were  to  chufic  the  Place  for  the  Tree,  it  Ihould  be  i'uch  as  grows  in 
the  bell  Cow-pafture,  or  upland  Meadow,  where  the  Mould  is  rich  and 
lwect;  and  in  iuch  places  you  may  all'o  tranlplant  large  Trees  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  luccefs  ;  and  therefore  it  w?ere  not  amils  to  bore  and  iearcb 
the  Ground  where  you  intend  to  plant  or  fow,  before  you  fail  to  work; 
fince  Earth  toolhallow  or  Rocky  is  not  proper  for  this  Timber,  the 
Roots  fix  not  kindly  ;  and  tho’  for  a  time  they  may  fiem  to  flourijh,  yet 
they  will  be  apt  to  dwindle.  However,  to  remove  all  Diicouragements, 

Oaks  profper  exceedingly  in  Gravel  and  moijl  Clays,  even  the  coldejl 
Clay  that  will  hardly  graze;  but  they  frequently  make  Hands  as  they 
meet  with  variety  of  footing;  and  lometimes  proceed  again  vigoroufly  as 
they  penetrate  beyond,  or  outgrow  their  obflrudtions,  and  meet  better 
Earth;  wffiich  is  of  that  confequence,  that  my  Author  affirms  that  more 
than  fifty  or  an  hundred  Years  advance  is  clearly  gain’d  by  Soil  and 
Husbandry. 

In  Hampjhire  at  a  place  call’d  Silcejler ,  there  have  grown  Oaks  (  fome 
of  which  have  contain’d  ten  load  a  Piece)  out  of  the  Walls,  w7hich 
fieem’d  to  have  llruck  Root  into  the  very  Stones;  and  in  the  Forrefl  of 

ean  fome  goodly  Oaks  have  grow'n  upon  Ground  which  has  been  as 
it  were  a  Rock  of  ancient  Cinders,  buried  there  many  Ages  fince.  But 
it  is  obferv’d  that  Oaks  which  grow  in  rough  flony  Ground,  and  obfli.- 
nate  Clays,  are  long  before  they  come  to  any  confiderable  ftaturc ;  but 
in  time  (as  has  been  before  oblerv’d)  they  afford  the  mofl  excellent  T imber, 
having  flood  long,  and  got  good  Footing:  The  lame  w~e  may  affirm  of 
the  lighteft  Sands ,  w  hich  produce  a  lmooth-grain’d  Timber,  of  all.  other 
the  mofl  ufeful  for  the  Joiner;  but  that  which  grows  in  the  Gravel  is 
iiibjed:  to  be  fhort  and  brittle. 

Mr.  Evelyn  tells  us  he  has  made  the  Experiment  of  grafting  the  Oak, 
but  with  very  little  l'uccefs;  altho’  fome  affirm  it  will  take  the  Pear  and 
other  Fruit:  But  for  this  curiofity  he  rather  adviies  Inoculation.  He 
does  not  much  encourage  the  tranlplanting  of  young  Oaks ,  except  the 
Ground  be  extraordinarily  qualified,  or  that  the  Oak  be  not  above  6  or 
7  foot  growth  in  height:  Yet  if  any  will  try,  let  their  flems  be  of  the 
fmoothefl  and  tendered  Bark;  for  that  is  ever  an  indication  of  Youth, 
as  well  as  the  paucity  of  their  Circles,  wdiich  in  disbranching  and  cut¬ 
ting  the  Head  off  at  7  or  6  Foot  height,  may,  before  you  flir  their  Roots, 
ferve  for  the  mofl  certain  guide;  and  then  plant  them  immediately, 
with  as  much  Earth  as  will  adhere  to  them,  in  the  Place  deflin’d  for 
their  Ration;  abating  only  the  Tap-roots,  (which  is  that  dowmrighr 
and  flubby  part  of  the  Roots  all  Trees  rais’d  of  feeds  do  almofl  uni  ver¬ 
bally  produce)  and  quickening  fome  of  the  rcfl  with  a  iharp  Knife, 
but  fparing  the  Fibres,  (  which  are  the  main  Suckers  and  Mouths  of  all 
d  recs)  fpread  them  in  the  Fofs  or  Pit  which  hath  been  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  them:  Unlel's  you  will  rather  trench  the  whole  Field,  which  is. 
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incomparably  the  belt,  and  infinitely  to  be  preferred  before  narrow 
pits  and  holes,  in  cafe  you  plant  any  number  confiderable.  For  the 
Earth  is  hereby  made  loole,  eaficr,  and  penetrable  for  the  Roots,  about 
which  you  are  to  call  that  Mould,  which,  in  opening  of  the  trench 
you  took  from  the  Surface,  and  purpofely  laid  apart;  becaufcit  is  fweer, 
mellow  and  better  impregnated:  But  in  this  Work  be  circumlpcdt,  never 
to  inter  your  Rem  deeper  than  you  found  it  {landing;  for  profound 
burying  frequently  deftroys  a  Tree,  tho’  it  is  an  Error  fildom  obferv’d: 

It  therefore  the  Roots  be  lufficiently  cover’d  to  keep  the  Body  Ready 
and  eredt,  it  is  enough  ;  and  the  not  minding  this  fcemingly  trifling 
circumstance,  does  very  much  deceive  our  ordinary  Planters  and  Wood¬ 
men  :  MoR  Roots  coyet  the  Air,  (  altho’  that  of  the  §Hiercus  %)rbana 
leaft  of  any  ;  for  like  the  PEfiulus , 

How  much  to  Heaven  her  tow' ring  Head  a  fiends , 

So  much  towards  Hell  her  piercing  Root  extends .) 

And  the  perfection  of  that  does  almoft  as  much  concern  theProfpcrity 
of  a  Tree,  as  of  a  Man  himfelf. 

Befide  what  has  been  laid,  the  Pofition  mud  be  feduloufly  obferved; 
lor  the  Southern  parts  being  more  dilated,  and  the  Pores  expos’d  (  as 
evidently  appears  in  their  horizontal  Se&ions)  by  the  conflant  Eccen¬ 
tricity  of  their  hyperbolical  Circles,  being  now  on  the  hidden,  and 
at  l'udh  a  feafon  converted  to  the  North,  does  fiarve  and  retard  more 
Trees,  how  carclul  foever  the  Roots  have  been  order’d,  and  Ground  pre¬ 
par’d,  than  any  other  accident  whatfoever  (negledl  of  Raking  and 
defending  from  Cattle  excepted);  the  Importance  whereof  ought  to  be 
confidered;  Mr  Evelyn  having  lometimes  tranfplanted  great  Trees  at 
Midfnmmer  with  fuccefs  (the  Earth  adhering  to  their  Roots)  and 
mificarried  in  others  where  this  CircumRance  only  was  omitted.  The 
bigger  the  Tree,  the  more  this  CircumRance  is  to  be  regarded. 

To  obferve  therefore  the  CoaR,  and  the  fide  of  the  Stock  (  efpecialiy 
of  Fruit  Trees)  is  riot  a  trifle ,  as  fome  pretend:  For  if  the  Air  be  as 
much  the  Mother,  or  Nurfe,  as  Water  and  Earth,  as  more  than  pro¬ 
bably  it  is,  luch  bio  Homing  Plants  as  court  the  motion  of  the  Meridian 
Sun,  do  as  it  were  evidently  point  out  the  Advantage  they  receive  by 
their  pofition,  by  the  clearnels,  poiiture,  and  comparative  Iplcndor  of 
the  South  fide:  And  the  frequent  Moffinels  of  moR  Trees  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  lufficiently  denotes  the  unkindnefs  of  that  aipctR;  and  which 
is  moR  evident  in  the  Bark  of  Oaks  white  and  fmooth  ;  the  Trees  grow¬ 
ing  more  kindly  on  the  South  fide  of  an  Hill,  than  thofe  which  are  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  North ,  with  an  hard,  dark,  rougher,  and  more  Molly 
Integument,  which  has  been  experimented  on  moving  fome  Trees  to 
a  Northern  dripping  lhade.  Whole  Hedge-rows  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
have  perifhed  alter  their  llielter  has  been  remov’d:  The  good  Husbands 
expected  the  contrary,  that  the  Fruit  fhould  improve,  as  freed  from  the 
predations  ol  the  Hedge ;  but  ule  and  cuRom  made  the  llielter  neceffary ; 
and  therefore  a  Stock  for  the  time  is  the  weaker  taken  out  of  a  Thicket, 
if  it  be  not  well  prote&ed  from  all  fudden  and  fierce  invafions  either  of 
crude  Air  or  Winds. 

There  are  other  Rules  concerning  the  fituation  of  Trees,  altho*  when 
fomething  Ihelter’d  from  North ,  Eaft,  and  fVeft,  ’tis  beR;  as  alfo  from 
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Marfhes,  unwholefomc  Fogs,  Hills  and  Seas,  which  expofe  them  to 
the  Weather;  but  particularly  from  thole  Sylvifragiventi,  our  cruel 
and  tedious  JVeflern  Winds;  altho’  thole  which  Handing  in  Winds  do 
conquer  and  are  not  fhaken,  arc  the  molt  Itrong  and  folid,  elpecially 
Trees  expos’d  to  the  North:  But  a  hot  Gravel  and  loofe  Earth  doth 
feldom  well;  for  an  Oak  in  good  Ground  lhall  double  its  growth,  tho’ 
next  to  this  (and  perhaps  before  it)  is  preferr’d  good  Air.  We  dial! 
fometimes  lee  Woods  to  all  appearance  growing  on  the  lame  Soil,  when 
one  Oak.  of  the  fame  Age  will  contain  double  to  another  in  Heart  and 
Timber  :  And  that  in  one  the  Heart  will  not  be  lo  big  as  a  Man’s  Arm, 
when  the  Trunk  exceeds  a  Man's  Body.  This  ought  to  be  well  weigh¬ 
ed  in  the  firft  plantation  of  Copies,  and  a  good  Eye  may  difeern  it  in  the 
firft  (hoot;  the  difference  proceeding  from  the  variety  of  the  feed  there¬ 
fore  let  it  be  gather’d  from  the  bell  lort  of  Trees. 

To  traniplant  an  old  Tree  was  formerly  elleem’d  a  wild  and  difficult 
Enterprize  ;  yet  Count  Maurice  (  Governor  of  Brazil )  planted  a  Grove 
near  his  Paradife  of  Friburg ,  containing  600  Coco  Trees  of  Eighty 
Years  growth,  and  fifty  foot  high  to  the  nearell  Bough  :  Thefe  he  waft¬ 
ed  upon  Floats  and  Engines,  four  long  Miles,  and  planted  them  fo  liic- 
cefsfully,  that  they  bare  abundantly  the  very  firft  Year;  and  Monfeur 
de  Fiat  (a  Marlhal  of  France )  hath  with  huge  Oaks  done  the  like  at 
Fiat.  Alio  a  great  Perfon  in  "Devon ,  planted  Oaks  as  big  as  twelve 
Oxen  could  draw,  to  fupply  fome  defedtin  an  Avenue  to  his  Houfe ;  and 
the  Lord  Fit z-Har ding  practis'd  the  removing  of  great  Oaks  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner : 

Chufe  a  Tree  as  big  as  your  thigh ;  remove  the  Earth  from  him;  cut 
through  all  the  collateral  Roots,  till  with  a  competent  ftrength  you  can 
force  him  down  upon  one  fide,  fo  as  to  come  with  your  Axe  at  the  tap¬ 
root;  cut  that  off,  re-drefs  your  Tree,  and  fo  let  it  Hand  cover’d  about 
with  the  mould  you  loofen’d  from  it,  till  the  next  Year,  or  longer  if  you 
think  fit;  then  take  it  up  at  a  fit  feafon ;  it  will  likely  have  drawn  new 
tender  Roots  apt  to  take,  and  fufficient  for  the  Tree,  whereloever  you 
lhall  traniplant  him.  To  facilitate  the  Removal  of  large  Trees ,  for  the 
adornment  of  fome  particular  place,  or  the  rarity  of  the  Plant,  there  is 
this  expedient:  A  little  before  the  hardelt  Frolls,  make  a  fquare  trench 
about  your  Tree  at  liich  diflance  from  the  flem,  as  you  judge  fufficient 
for  the  Root;  dig  this  of  competent  depth,  fo  as  almoft  to  undermine 
it,  by  placing  Blocks  and  Quarters  of  Wood,  to  fuftain  the  Earth ;  this 
done,  call  in  as  much  Water  as  may  fill  the  trench,  or  at  leaft  luffici- 
>cntly  wet  it,  unlefs  the  Ground  were  very  moifl  before:  Thus  let  it 
Hand,  till  fome  very  hard  Frolls  do  bind  it  firmly  to  the  Roots,  and 
then  prepare  it  to  the  Pit,  made  for  its  new  fituation,  which  you  may 
preferve  from  Freezing  by  laying  Hore  of  warm  Litter  in  it,  and  lo 
clofe  theMould  the  better  to  the  llraggling  Fibres,  placing  what  you  take 
out  to  your  new  Guejt ,  to  preferve  it  in  temper:  But  if  the  Mould  a- 
bout  it  be  over  heavy,  you  may  raife  it  by  a  Crane,  or  Pully  hanging 
between  a  Triangle,  which  is  made  of  three  Hrong  and  tall  Limbs 
united  at  the  top,  where  a  Pully  is  fallned,  as  the  Cables  are  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  Quarters,  which  bear  the  Earth  about  the  Roots:  For  by  this 
means  you  may  weigh  up,  and  place  the  weighty  clod  upon  a  trundle 
to  be  convey’d,  and  replanted  where  you  pleale,  being  let  down  per¬ 
pendicularly  into  the  place  by  the  afliftance  of  the  aforefaid  Engine. 
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And  by  this  Addrefs  you  may  tranfplant  Trees  of  a  'wonderful  Stature 
without  the  lead  diforder,  and  many  times  without  topping  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  Head ;  which  is  of  great  Importance,  where  this  is  pradtis’d 
to  iiipply  a  Defebf ,  or  remove  a  Curiofity. 

Trees  of  ordinary  Stature  tranfplanted  (being  firfl  well  water’d)  muff 
be  fufficiently  flak’d  and  bulb’d,  to  proted  them  from  the  Violence  of 
Wind,  Rubbings  of  Cattle,  or  fuch  like;  till  being  well  grown  and 
fixed  (which  may  be  in  four  Years)  they  fhall  be  able  to  withfland  all 
accidental  Invasions  but  the  Axe  :  For  I  am  now  come  to  their  F riming 
and  Cutting,  in  which  Work  the  Seafons  are  of  great  confequence. 

Therefore  from  Timber-Trees  cut  ofF no  Heads ,  nor  be  too  bufy  with 
Lopping ;  but  for  Shade,  Fuel,  or  Mall,  lop  off  their  Tops,  and  prune 
ttntn riving  Branches  only.  If  you  intend  an  out-right  Felling,  exped 
till  November ;  otherwife  the  Sap  not  being  perfedly  at  reft,  theWorms 
will  breed  there :  But  for  the  Chimney  you  need  not  be  fo  pundual. 

The  belt  time  of  Felling  is  juft  before  they  begin  to  decay  ;  but  fuch 
as  appear  decaying  are  firft  to  be  cut  down,  and  then  thofe  that  are  ap¬ 
proaching  to  it ;  but  the  plain  thriving  indulged  till  lafL  The  beft  way 
to  know  the  State  of  the  Tree,  is  to  bore  with  a  middling  Piercer,  made 
Auger- falh ion,  and  to  examine  what  Subftance  comes  by  the  frequent 
pullings  out.  Some  will  pronounce  fhrewdly  the  State  of  a  Tree,  by 
digging  a  little  about  the  Roots ;  and  when  the  Tree  perifhes  at  top,  tis 
ever  a  mark  of  great  decay  in  the  Roots.  There  is  alio  a  fuelling  V ein, 
which  difcovcrs  it  felf  eminently  above  the  reft  of  the  Stem,  altho  in- 
veftcd  with  Bark  like  the  reft,  and  which  frequently  circles  about  the 
Tree  like  Ivy ,  which  is  an  infallible  fign  of  Hollownefs .  The  common, 
feafon  for  this  work  is  about  the  end  of  April ,  ( when  the  Bark  does 
commonly  rife  freely.)  Men  greatly  differ  in  this  point :  But  without 
doubt,  while  the  Trees  are  over  moift  they  are  not  fo  fit  for  the  Axe, 
for  they  are  more  obnoxious  to  Putrefadion  and  the  Worm;  wherefore 
’tis  advifed  before  a  Fall  to  make  a  gafli  to  the  Pith,  that  the  whole 
Moifture  may  diftil;  for  theVeflels  that  afcend  in  the  Bark  are  call’d  the 
Arteries ,  and  thofe  that  dcfcend  in  the  Sap,  I  may  rather  fay  theTiunk, 
are  th zVeins.  Some  fuperftitious  Perfons  lay  great  ftrefs  upon  the  time 
of  the  Moon  and  Day,  when  Timber  fhould  be  fell’d;  and  not  only  fo, 
but  the  Strength  of  the  Wind,  and  the  Corner  from  whence  it  cometh  ; 
which  laft  indeed  may  be  of  fome  ufe,  in  confideration  of  the  place 
where  it  is  defign’d  to  lie;  but  otherwife  the  Woodman  would  make 
but  fmall  riddance,  and  be  like  the  Husbandman  in  the  Troverbs ,  that 
minded  the  Winds,  and  therefore  could  neither  fow  nor  reap. 

In  order  to  Felling  of  Timber  (in  cafe  of  buying)  Mr.  Evelyn  ap¬ 
proves  of  Markham's  Advice,  who  fays,  “  Survey  your  IV oods  as  they 
“  Band,  immediately  after  Chrifmas ;  and  then  divide  the  Species  in  a 
“  Note-Book,  and  confider  for  what  purpofes  every  kind  is  moft  ufe- 
“  ful :  After  this  reckon  the  bad  and  good  together,  that  one  may  put 
“  off  the  other  without  gleaming  the  beft  Timber.  This  done,  learn 
the  marketable  prices  near-hand  of  the  feveral  forts ;  as  what  fo  many 
“  Foot  fquare  and  long  is  worth  for  the  feveral  Employments;  what 
“  Planks  and  othe-r  Scantlings,  ^3c.  are  fit  for  fo  many  Spokes,  Rings, 
“  Pales,  Poles,  Spars,  &c.  As  fuppofe  it  were  Afli,  to  fet  apart  the 
“  larvejl  for  the  Wheelwright,  the  fmalleft  for  the  Cooper,  and  that  of 
“  ordinary  Scantling  for  the  Ploughs,  and  the  Brufli  to  be  kidded  and 
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“  fold  by  the  hundred.  And  To  all  other  forts  of  Timber,  viz.  large* 
“  middling  Stuff,  and  Poles,  &c.  allowing  the  Wajie  for  the  Charges 
“  of  Felling,  &c.  All  which  you  fhall  compute  with  greater  ccrtain- 
“  ty,  if  you  girt  it  with  a  firing,  and  reduce  it  to  the  iquare,  &c.  by 
“  which  you  may  give  a  near  guefs :  Or  you  may  mark  fuch  as  you  in- 
“  tend  to  fell;  and  then  begin  your  fale  about  Candlemas,  till  the  Spring; 
“  before  which  you  mull  not  lay  the  Axe  to  the  Root;  tho’  for  fome 
“  particular  ufcs,  as  for  Ploughs,  Carts,  Axle-trees,  Harrows,  and  the 
“  like,  it  is  common  to  cut  in  Oftober ;  and  indeed  were  it  not  for  the 
“  fake  of  the  Bark,  every  Oak  ought  to  be  cut  down  before  February. 

One  of  the  fird  and  mod  principal  things  with  Workmen  in  Felling 
of  Trees,  is  the  skilful  disbranching  of  the  Boat  of  all  fuch  Arms  and 
Limbs  as  may  endanger  it  in  the  Fall ;  and  therefore  in  a  very  great  Arm 
chop  a  Nick  under  it  clofe  to  the  Boal,  that  fo  meeting  with  the  down¬ 
right  flrokes,  it  may  be  fever’d  without  [flitting.  In  Trees,  what  is 
call’d  the  Male  is  much  harder  than  the  Female.  If  you  defign  a  frefh 
one  to  grow  from  the  Roots,  fell  your  Tree  as  clofe  to  the  ground  as 
poflible;  befides,  the  longer  the  Stick  of  the  Tree  fell’d,  the  better  it 
is  for  many  ufes.  Some  will  not  cut  a  feedling  Oak,  fo  as  to  have  any 
thing  grow  from  its  Root,  becaufe  they  fay  it  produces  a  reddijh  Wood 
not  acceptable  to  the  Workman;  and  that  the  Tree  that  grows  on  the 
Head  of  his  Mother  does  feldorn  arrive  to  be  good  Timber.  It  is  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  one  foot  of  Timber  near  the  Root  (which  is  the  proper 
Kerfe  or  Cutting-place  )  is  worth  three  farther  off:  but  let  this  be  en¬ 
quired  into,  and  it  feems  to  be  of  no  great  weight. 

When  your  Tree  lies  on  the  ground,  then  ffrip  off  the  Bark,  and  fet 
it  fo  as  it  may  dry  bed  ;  then  cleanfe  thcBoal  of  the  Branches  which  were 
left,  and  law  it  into  lengths  for  fquaring.  And  to  make  excellent  Boards 
and  Planks,  fome  advife  you  diould  bark  your  Trees  in  a  fit  feafon,  and 
fo  let  them  dand  a  Year  before  felling;  which  feems  rational  enough. 

Before  Timber  is  remov’d,  the  Dew  Ihould  be  off  Lay  up  your 
Timber  very  dry,  in  an  airy  place,  out  of  Wind  or  Sun,  and  laying 
along  one  piece  upon  another,  interpofing  fome  fliort  blocks  to  prelerve 
them  from  mouldinefs,  which  they  ufually  contract  while  they  fweat; 
and  which  frequently  produces  a  kind  of  Fungus ,  elpecially  if  there  be 
any  fappy  parts  remaining.  Some  Perfons  fubmerge  their  Timber  inWa- 
ter  to  hinder  the  cleaving,  and  this  is  good.  Lay  therefore  your  Boards 
a  fortnight  in  the  Water,  and  then  fetting  them  upright  in  the  Sun  and 
Wind,  lb  as  it  may  freely  pafs  through  them,  turn  them  daily;  and 
thus  treated,  newly-fawn  Boards  will  floor  better  than  by  many  years 
dry  feafoning.  But  to  prevent  all  poflible  accidents,  let  the  Joints  for 
your  Floors  be  fhor,  fitted,  and  tack'd  down  only  for  the  fird  year,  nail¬ 
ing  them  for  good  and  all  the  next:  for  thus  they  will  not  in  the  lead 
fhrink.  But  I  take  it,  Oak  is  but  little  ufed  for  flooring  of  Houfes. 
Among  Wheelwrights,  the  Water- feafoning  is  of  efpecial  regard.  The 
V enetians ,  for  their  Arfenal  Provifion,  lay  their  Oak  fome  years  fird  in 
Water.  Some  commend  buryings  in  the  Earth ;  and  there  are  feafon- 
ings  of  the  Fire  for  hardening  of  Piles,  which  are  to  dand  either  in  the 
JV (iter  or  the  Earth. 

But  notwithdanding  thefe  Scafonings,  the  greened  Timber  is  fome- 
times  definable  for  fuch  as  carve  and  turn;  but  for  Doors ,  Windows , 
floors ,  and  other  clofe  IVorks,  it  is  altogether  to  be  rejected.  There- 
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fore  ’tis  beft  to  chufe  fuch  as  is  of  two  or  three  years  feafoning,  and  in 
the  mean  between  moift  and  dry  n'  u  m 

Timber  which  is  cleft  is  not  fo  obnoxious  to  rift  and  cleave  as  what 

ZaZ";  r  ,?  nm,d-  Lar§e  Columns  b<^d  through  from 

end  to  end,  is  an  excellent  prelervative  from  fplitting;  tho’  to  cure  this 

ed  drh!.  Vrubbmg  Wlth  a  Wax-cloath  ‘S  good  ;  or  before  it  be  convert- 
bo’th  of  Sunanrf  WU‘ o  ^ow'dung’  wl>'ch  prevents  the  effects 

Timber  that  c  d  Alr’. 1  *  be  cxPofed-  The  Hollanders  coat  their 

k  k  k b  n  P°S  d  t0  the  Sun  wirh  a  mixture  of  Pitch  and  Tar  on 
of  iron  b7arer7  ^^ockle-Jhells mix’d  with  Sea-fand  and  Scales 
theTSmbe  5"k  ’  WM  Cjh  *T' r  chcm  after  an  incredible  manner.  But 
wRh  r^Tade  oefWZdry’d;  “d  10  prCVCnt  ^  thc>‘  tub  them 

in  T\cmter  a  bcft  f°r  a11  ufes’  and  what  links  decP0<b 

in  the  Water  is  fuch ;  alfo  freedom  from  knots  and  fap  is  a  areat  excel- 

encc.  Some  affirm,  that  old  Oak,  oldlValnnt ,  and  young  AJh,  are  beft 

f°  7CSi  >7  m  ‘C  docs  not  hoId’  for  old  Timber  will 

be  apt  to  bo  brattle.  That  Timber  is  efteem’d  beft  that  grows  moll  in 

the  Sun,  and  on  a  dry  and  hale  ground ;  for  thofe  Trees  which  fuck 

ea  are  hardeft  and  longeft  liv’d :  the  Climate  therefore  contributes 

much  to  its  quality,  and  the  Northern  fituation  is  preferr’d  tho’  there 

7rS7eJXCV°nS\  The^ood  ™d«  ground  is  thought  to  be  worth 
moll  as  much  as  what  is  above ;  for  tho’  ’tis  lefs,  yet  ’tis  of  more  va¬ 
lue  for  many  purpofes.  J 

.^s  z?.  cbc  Fell‘n&  °*  Fuel-Wood,  begin  with  the  Under-wood,  efpe- 

aS  °°1 as  thky  ?,U  7'p'  buc  not  after  Mar-  and  lb  fell 

as  the  Cattle  may  have  the  browfing;  but  fell  no  more  in  a  day  than 
they  can  eat;  then  kid  or  bavin  them  on  the  ends  to  preferve  them  from 
rotting:  Thus  the  Under-wood  being  gone,  the  reft  will  profper  th“ 

rhV-r  '  Jf  y0f“  hekd  0r  to,1lthe  F,re’  begin  three  or  four  foot  above 
the  Timber,  if  it  be  confiderable ;  but  if  only  Ihaken Trees  and  Hedge¬ 
rows,  ftnp  them  even  to  thirty  foot  high ;  and  Were  good  to  top  fuch 
as  wither  at  the  tops  a  competent  way  beneath,  to  prevent  their  fick- 
nefs  downwards,  which  will  elfe  certainly  enfue;  whereas  thus  dying 

fir  k|S  mi?r  be  prcfer;  dVtbo  tbey  nevcr  advance  taller.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
fitable  observation  for  fuch  as  have  old  doating,  or  any  ways  infirm 

Woods.  In  other  Fellings  disbranch  from  bottom  to  top:  an/ for  cut¬ 
ting  for  Fuel  you  may  at  the  Tides  cut  a  foot  or  more  from  the  body  • 

„Uk7TrcWhCn  y°"  ftted  Timber-trees.  ’Tis  ill  to  cut  Fire-Wood 
when  the  Sap  is  up,  for  twill  never  burn  well.  Eaft  and  North  Winds 
are  reckon  d  unkind  to  the  fucceeding  Shoots. 

Oaks  from  the  firft  Semination  are  in  fome  places  ready  to  be  cut  for 
Coppice  m  fourteen  years;  and  fome  Acorns  let  in  hedge-rows  have  in 
thirty  years  Stems  ot  above  a  foot  diameter.  Generally  Coppice-wood 
fliould  be  cut  cloie,  and  at  fuch  intervals  as  the  growth  requires ;  which 
being  feldom  conftant,  depends  much  on  the  places  and  the  kinds,  the 

7«w/?/khC| an  tf°/lrea,US'  °ak  For  Tanners  Bark  may  be  fell’d  from 
April  to  the  laft  of  June,  by  a  Statute  of  x  Jacobi. 

hi//thirngfi  iS  m°re  df,cci5fol  than  funding  Trees ;  fo  various  are  their 
wberbe  Infirmums,  nil  they  be  felled  and  fawn  out.  A  Timber-tree, 

von  fliaM°ne0^  °rk°ihClk  ,Vmd’'d  c°mPar’d  W  a  Merchant  Adventurer; 
)  u  mall  never  rightly  know  what  he  is  worth  till  he  is  dead. 
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With  Oak,  Houfes ,  Ships,  Cities  and  Navies  arc  built;  and  fome  is 
fo  tough  and  extremely  compadt,  that  our  fharpclt  tools  will  hardly  en¬ 
ter  it,  and  fcarcely  the  very  fire  it  lelf;  in  which  it  confumcs  but  (low¬ 
ly,  as  feeming  to  partake  of  a  ferruginous  and  metallin  Ihining  nature, 
proper  for  fundry  robufl  ufes.  It  is  doubtlefs,  of  all  Timber  hitherto 
known,  the  moft  univcrfally  ufcful  and  ftrong:  for  tho’  fome  Trees  arc 
harder,  as  Box,  Cornus,  Ebony,  and  divers  of  the  Indian  JVoods ,  yet 
we  find  them  more  fragil,  and  not  fo  well  qualified  to  lupport  great  In¬ 
cumbencies  and  Weights ;  nor  is  any  Timber  more  lafling,  which  way 
foever  ufcd.  That  which  is  twined  and  a  little  wreathed  (eafily  to  be 
difeern’d  by  the  texture  of  the  Bark)  is  belt  to  lupport -burthens ;  for 
Polls,  Columns,  Summers,  (Pc.  for  all  which  our  Engliji. ?  Oak  is  infi¬ 
nitely  preferable  to  the  French,  generally  fpeaking.  ’Tis  found  that  the 
rough-grain’d  body  of  a  fi ubbed  Oak  is  the  fitteft  Timber  for  Engines , 
Bales,  Laths,  Cooper  s  JV are,  C lap-board  for  Wainlcot,  (pc.  and  fome 
Bannels  are  curioully  vein’d.  There  is  in  New  England  a  certain  Red 
Oak,  which  being  fell’d,  they  leafon  in  feme  moift  and  muddy  place, 
which  branches  into  very  curious  works. 

Oak  is  excellent  for  Wheel-Spokes,  Bins  and  Begs  for  tyling,  (Pc. 
the  Knottieft  for  Water-works,  Biles ,  and  rhe  like;  the  Crooked,  and 
yet  firm,  for  Knee-Timber  in  lhipping,  Mill-Wheels,  (Pc.  Of  Coppice- 
Oak,  Hoops  are  made  much  better  than  of  Hazel ;  for  they  being  of  the 
youngell  Shoots,  arc  exceeding  tough  and  ftrong.  One  of  them  being 
of  Ground  Oak  will  out-laft  fix  of  the  belt  AJh  ;  the  fmaller  Truncheons 
and  Spray  make  Billet,  Bavin,  and  Coals ;  and  the  Bark  is  of  price 
\yith  the  Tanner  and  Dyer,  to  whom  the  very  Saw-dnfi  is  of  ufc. 

The  Ground-Oak,  while  young,  is  uled  for  Boles,  Cudgels  and  Jf^alk- 
ing-Staves.  Molt  Roots  have  fome  excellency  for  fair,  beautiful,  cham- 
leted  and  lalting  Timber,  applicable  to  many  purpofes ;  fuch  as  former¬ 
ly  made  Hafts  for  Daggers,  Hangers,  Knives,  Handles  for  Staves , 
Cups,  Tobacco-boxes,  and  elegant  Joiner's  Work,  and  even  for  fome 
Mathematical  Juf  rumen ts  of  the  larger  fize ,  (pc.  Neither  is  to  be 
omitted  the  Galls,  Mifetoe ,  Bolypod,  Agarick,  Fungus's  to  make  Tin¬ 
der  ;  and  many  other  uleful  Excellencies,  to  the  number  of  above  twen¬ 
ty,  which  dilcover  the  variety  of  Virtues  of  this  admirable  Tree. 

Acorns  are  a  good  Feed  for  Hogs,  and  other  Cattle.  ’Tis  faid,  a  Peck 
of  Acorns  a  day  with  a  little  Bran,  will  make  a  Hog  increafe  a  pound 
weight  a  day  for  two  months  together.  They  give  them  alio  to  Oxen, 
mingled  with  Bran,  chopp’d  or  broken,  otherwife  they  arc  apt  to 
fprout.  Some  advile  to  macerate  them  frit  in  water  to  extract  their  Ma¬ 
lignity,  left  the  Cattle  by  a  new  foodperilh.  They  are  molt  proper 
for  Swine,  and  being  matte  lmall  will  fatten  Pidgeons,  Peacocks,  Tur¬ 
keys,  and  other  Poultry.  Acorns  were  herctotore  the  food  of  Men ; 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Rowans  the  cultom  was  in  Spain  to  make  a  fccond 
Service  of  Acorns  and  Mafis,  as  the  French  now  do  of  Ma,  rons  and 
Chcfnuts.  And  fome  Authors  mention  an  Oil  of  Acorns  chymically 
drawn,  which  they  affirm  to  be  of  the  longelt  continuance,  and  lealt 
conlumptive  of  any  Lamps  and  Lights. 

Oaks  alfo  bear  a  Knur  full  of  a  cottony  matter,  of  which  they  anci¬ 
ently  made  Wick  for  their  Lamps  and  Candles.  Varro  affirms  thatdV?//- 
was  made  ol  Oak,  which  they  iometimes  uled  for  meat,  but  chiefly  to 
lprinkle  among  and  fertilize  their  Seed-Corn ;  and  without  doubt  ’twas 
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better  for  their  Corn  and  Meat,  for  luch  may  be  made  of  our  ‘ Pot-AJhes . 

Of  the  Galls  is  made  the  grounds  and  bafis  ot  Inks ,  and  feveral  Dies, 
efpeciaily  fadder  Colours.  The  white  Mofs  compotes  the  choiceft  Cy¬ 
prus  ‘Powder ,  which  is  efleem’d  good  for  the  head.  Young  red  Oak 
Leaves  boil’d  in  Wine  make  an  excellent  Gargle  for  a  lore  mouth ;  and 
almoft  every  part  of  the  Oak  is  a  lbvereign  Medicine  againit  Fluxes  in 
general. 

The  Water  of  May- Dew  from  Oak  Leaves  is  of  admirable  effed  in 
Ruptures ;  and  the  diftill’d  Water  of  Acorns  is  reckon’d  good  againftthe 
Phthifick ,  Stitch  in  the  Side,  and  heals  inward  Dicers,  breaks  the  Stone , 
and  refrigerates  Injlamations,  being  apply’d  with  Liiinen  dipp’d  therein  : 
Andfome  affirm,  that  the  Acorns  eat  falling  kill  the  Worms ,  provoke 
Drine,  and  break  even  the  Stone  it  felf;  to  lay  nothing  of  the  Vifcus's, 
Polypods,  and  other  Excrefcencies,  of  which  innumerable  Remedies  are 
compos’d;  fome  of  which  fee  under  the  Head  of  Mijletoe. 

As  we  have  had  in  all  Ages,  Oaks  of  prodigious  ftature  and  growth 
in  many  parts  of  England,  I  lliall  here  take  fome  notice  of  them.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  IVorkfop  Park,  had  an  Oak  Ipreading  almofl  3000 
Square  Yards,  under  the  Shade  whereof  near  a  thoufand  Horle  might 
commodioufly  Hand  at  once.  Dr.  Plot ,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Oxfordfhire, 
mentions  an  Oak,  near  Clifton,  Ipreading  from  Bough-end  to  Bough-end 
eighty  one  Foot,  lhading  in  Circumference  560  fquare  Yrards  of  ground, 
under  which  ’twas  computed  2410  Men  might  very  well  (land  in  Ihelter : 

And  a  bigger  near  the  Gate  of  the  Water-Walk  at  Magdalen  College, 
whofe  Branches  fhot  16  Yards  from  the  Stem:  Likewiie  of  another  at 
Ricat,  the  Lord  Norrey's  Park,  under  which  4374  Men  cou’d  luffici- 
ently  Hand.  This  was  that  Robur  Britannicum  lo  much  celebrated  by 
the  Author  of  Dodona'  s  Grove. 

In  Denington  Park  near  Newbury  were  three  Oaks  laid  to  be  planted 
by  Jeofry  Chaucer ;  one  was  50  Foot  high  before  any  Bough  or  Knot 
appear’d,  and  cut  five  foot  fquare  at  the  But-end,  all  clear  Limber :  The 
fecond  held  40  foot  excellent  Timber,  llrait  as  an  Arrow  in  growth  and 
grain,  and  cutting  four  foot  at  the  Itub,  and  near  a  Y  ard  at  the  top  ; 
befides  a  Fork  of  almolt  ten  foot  clear  Limber  above  the  Jhaft :  This 
Oak  was  of  a  kindCo  excellent,  that  it  cut  a  grain  clear  as  any  Clap-board. 

And  the  third  call’d  Chaucer's  Oak,  was  a  very  goodly  Tree;  and  it’s 
remarkable  that  thefe  Oaks  were  not  300  Years  old.  This  was  a  gravelly 
Clay  Soil,  moiften’d  with fmall  and  frequent  Springs. 

At  Framingham  in  Suffolk  grew  the  Oak  which  furnifh  d  the  Main- 
maft  of  the  old  Royal  Sovereign,  which  was  99  loot  long,  37  inches 
diameter:  But  this  Tree  was  exceeded  by  the  Oak  which  afforded  the 
Beams  that  lay  thwart  her,  the  diameter  whereof  was  lour  loot  nine 
inches,  which  yielded  four  fquare  Beams  of  lour  and  forty  foot  each. 

In  Sheffield  Lordiliip,  near  to  Rivelin ,  Hood  an  Oak  which  had  18  yards 
without  Bough  or  Knot,  and  carried  a  yard  and  fix  inches  lquare  at  the 
fame  height  or  length ;  and  not  much  bigger  near  the  Root :  And  in 
Sheffield  Park  there  was  an  Oak  call’d  the  Lady's  Oak,  that  contain  d 
41  Tun  of  Timber,  which  had  Arms  that  held  at  leaft  four  foot  fquare 
for  ten  yards  in  length;  the  Body  fix  loot,  ol  clear  Timber.  At  Firth  s 
Farm  there  was  an  Oak  valued  at  80  l.  In  the  upper  end  ql  Rivelin  flood 
the  Lord's  Oak,  of  twelve  yards  about :  And  in  the  fame  Park  was  a 

Tree,  which  when  cut  and  laid  flat  upon  a  level  ground,  two  Men  on 
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Horfe-back  could  not  fee  each  other  over  it.  At  Reedham  in  Norfolk 
grew  an  Oak  valu’d  at  40 1.  the  Timber,  and  n  /.  the  Lop-Wood. 
In  a  Coppice  of  my  l^or&Cravcn’ s  there  was  an  Oak  that  yielded  19  Tun 
and  a  half  of  Timber,  a 3  Cord  of  Fire- wood,  %  Load  of  Bark. 
Sir  Edward  Harley  tells  us,  in  a  Park  of  his  he  had  an  Oak  the  Trunk 
whereof  did  compleatly  feat  with  Wanfcot  Pews  a  whole  Church  ;  and 
that  he  had  feveral  other  Trees  of  the  fame  Itature :  But  his  Trees 
were  but  chips  in  comparifon  of  a  Tree  in  the  Neighbourhood,  in 
which  every  foot  forward  one  with  another,  was  half  a  Tun  of  Timber; 
it  bore  five  foot  fquare,  and  forty  foot  long,  &c.  and  the  Boughs  afforded 
twenty  five  Cord  of  Fuel  Wood.  This  Gentleman  declar’d  in  a  Letter 
to  Sir  Robert  Morray,  that  he  was  affur’d  by  an  inquifition  taken  about 
three  hundred  years  from  that  time,  that  his  Park  and  fome  adjacent 
Woods  had  not  then  a  Tree  capable  to  bear  Acorns ;  yet  that  Park  he 
had  feen  full  of  great  Oaks,  and  moft  of  them  in  the  extremeft  wane 
of  decay. 

This  feems  to  determine  the  age  of  Trees,  according  to  the  common 
obfervation,  that  an  Oak  is  one  hundred  years  a  growing,  one  hundred 
years  at  a  Hand,  and  another  hundred  in  its  decay. 


Jhe  Mifletoe. 


THIS  Plant  ufually  growing  upon  fome  or  other  kind  of  the  For- 
reft  Trees,  well  deferves  a  place  amongfl  them:  And  both  for 
its  extraordinary  virtues,  and  for  its  uncommon  way  of  propagation 
highly  merits  a  very  particular  Defcription.  Rimy  in  his  natural  Hiftory 
is  very  full  in  treating  of  this  curious  Super-plant;  but  our  modern  Ob- 
fervations  about  the  manner  of  its  growrth  and  propagation,  and  its  ule 
in  Phyfick,  fb  far  furpaffing  every  thing  that  was  laid  of  it  by  the 
Antients,  I  fhall  content  my  felf  to  obferve,  that  the  great  Veneration 
and  Efieem  which  the  ‘Druids,  formerly  Priefis  and  Philofophers  of 
this  Ifland,  acquired  to  themfelves,  proceeded  from  the  almoB  mira¬ 
culous  Cures  which  they  performed  by  means  of  the  Mifetoe  of  the 
Oak,  which  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  held  Sacred  with  them.  However, 
I  think  our  ingenious  Countryman  Sir  J.  Colbatch,  in  his  lhort  Treadle 
of  the  admirable  Virtues  of  this  Plant,  hath  given  right  and  Prong 
rcafons,  that  the  difference  of  Trees  doth  little  or  nothing  alter  the 
nature  of  the  Plant.  And  therefore  concludes  that  there  are  the  fame 
Virtues  to  be  found  in  the  Mifetoe,  upon  what  Tree  foever  it  growrs: 
And  the  general  method  of  its  Propagation  he  hath  found  to  be  this. 

“  There  is  a  Bird  generally  known  by  the  Name  of  the  Mifletoe 
“  Thrufh ;  which  name  I  liippofe  it  derives  from  its  feeding  upon  Mi- 
“  fletoe  Berries  during  the  Winter  Sealon:  From  the  Pulp  of  the  Berries 
“  it  is  nourilhed,  but  the  Seeds  are  dilchargcd  with  the  excrement  un- 
“  digePed.  Now  the  excrement  being  of  a  flimy  nature,  Picks  faP  to 
“  the  Branches  of  the  Trees,  upon  which  it  alls,  and  if  there  be  any 
“  Crack  in  the  Bark,  there  the  Seed  lodges  it  felf,  and  produces  a  Plant 
“  the  next  Year:  The  excrement  being  of  the  nature  of  Birdlime,  and 
“  Birdlime,as  it  laid,  being  to  be  made  of  the  Berries  of  this  Plant,  gave 
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that  VCry  old  Sa>’inS-  that  a  Tardus  cacat  fui  Ex- 

st  .tas# 
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ATTt-  *  u/'  -Kam  foi  i«.s  110U1  hrncnt  and  Growth 

rte  Seed  t  bv  fend’  of  maki”§  firft  Roosts  front 

rhinal  \ 'CidllS  out  from  its  Center  three  Claws,  which  fix 

°n  thC  tark  ,°f  th,e  Tl'ee  in  'hrec  Points  of  a  Triannle  and 

their  noufrflimcnt"'''^  '  ^  moull‘s  ot  Loaches,  whereby  they  draw 

bear^Fnfir  p  Plant  °f  f°me  bignc,'s  i(:  proceeds  to  blolTom  and 

percent s  ’trvM  to  ^  t0  3  §rCat  Th<™  h«e  been  feyeral  Ex 

f  .  ,  ^  u  ro  ma^e  lt:  grow  in  the  Ground  or  prepared  Earth  •  but 

I  could  never  hear  of  any  that  have  fucceeded,  evc/wi  h  the  uimoft 

whr,cch  lom;J::e  £ grd  d,at  ic  rch  ^ 

i  r  i  &  ’  ,  kccauie  it  commonly  is  found  on  old  Trees  * 

but  there  cannot  be  much  in  that.  Old  Trees  rather  than  Younn 

rTrLfiVT  rbjea  to  cracks  and  accidents,  which  give  Life 
to  the  Seeds  there  fcattered.  And  it  is  very  much  to  be  affined 

^ree  becauf£>  >rCCeiV^S  "?  *f  “"^^en'  from  the  J^ice  of  “he 
,  became  tho  it  is  indeed  alive  in  the  Summer  time,  when  th* 

toP^urilheefrl|CrrhU  rS’  if"  ^  ‘I  thCn  bnt  al‘Ve'  and  doth  not  begin 
to  flouriih  till  the  Sap  abates  of  its  Vigor  and  Aefrivitv  and  the 

eaves  o  tie  Tree  begin  to  drop,  Infomuch  that  the  Berries  of  this 

extmordmury  Plant  are  not  full  ripe  till  the  latter  end  of  December- 

and  which  .s  more  extraordinary  ftill,  it  is  obfervable  that  the  Rigol 

and  Severity  ot  the  Winter  adds  much  to  the  vipor  and  verdure  of  the 

Mifletoe.  All  which  confidered,  makes  it  highly  probable,  that  it  derives 

in  fh^Afr*  TVs"  and  ■rouniliment  from  the  ve|etable  particles  floating 
ill  the  Air  This  might  be  proved  by  an  eafy  experiment  of  circumci 

Inches  wide  bel  ^  r  °f  rhe,Branch  on  which  it  grows,  two  or  three 
es  v  ids.  below,  fo  as  ro  hinder  any  Communication  ofSapthat  way. 

A  ’f'gcumus  Sir  J.  Colbatch  hath  recommended  the  Virtues  of  this 

cZfl"'  m'°  tbe  W°rld  With  Srcat  force  and  fpirit/to  be  ufed 
chiefly  m  all  Ep.Ieptick  Cafes.  His  H.ftory  of  Cures  performed  thereby 

preD“rinydilsrpnZ1fig:  B^,r  'here  is  a  good  deal  of  care  to  be  taken  in 
to  oarherrh  T  °"  dls  method  is,  at  the  latter  end  of  ‘December 

over  i  Rtl  C Leaves,  Bernes,  and  tender  Twigs,  drying  them  all  together 

W  UJV0?-’  W  ,ere  tllerc  "'as  a  con!b“t  gentle  Heat.  "After 

whh  Very  fine  Powder  to  he  put  into  aGlais  covered 

he  kenr  irv  l‘f  A  k%  m  3  Ty  d‘7  PIacc-  The  larger  italics  alio 
he  kept  dry  d  for  derations  and  infufions.  He  tells  us  of  a  diftrefl'ed 

Viol  l  nve  re  yc3rs  °f  ASC’  who  for  fivc  ycars  had  laboured  under 
violent  convulfive  Fits,  without  hopes  of  Reniedy.  He  gave  him  only 

,¥,*•«»  U  ii 

digeft,  into  the  Cleft  of  a  Rranrh  rO  q„kp  d  1  ■  ,  a  main  of  Seed,  which  it  could  nor 

»nd  6°re  the  -d.„corp„r.Kdft  with  ,he  T)ie,  that 
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half  a  dram  of  the  Powder  made  into  a  Bolus  with  Syrup  of  Pconeys 
every  fix  hours,  and  after  it  a  large  draught  of  a  ftrong  infufion  of  the 
Stalks  bruifed  and  fwcetned  with  Syrup  of  Pconeys,  and  it  fucceeded  fo 
well, that  he  had  not  one  Fit  from  the  time  he  began  to  take  this  glorious  Me¬ 
dicine,  for  aMonth  or  more;  andnever  one Cataleptick  Fit  to  the  day  of 
his  Death.  In  Ihort,  it  is  now  generally  accounted  one  of  the  beft 
Spccificks  in  all  Epileptick  Cafes,  and  is  fo  much  better  in  its  kind  than 
the  Jefuits  Bark,  that,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  that,  the  more  of  it 
is  taken,  lb  much  the  better. 


JJh  Tree \ 


TFfE  Afi)  is  a  Tree  which  bears  its  feeds  in  fugle  teguments,  and 
thefc  feeds  arc  contained  in  membraceous  coverings,  or  feed- 
vcllels,  it  hath  winged  Leaves,  2.fmooth  Bark,  and  tough  a  Wood. 

The  AJh  is  with  us  reputed  Male  and  Female ,  for  that  the  one  bears 
Keys,  the  other  never  any;  the  one  afFedling  the  higher  grounds ;  the 
other  the  Plains,  of  a  whiter  Wood,  and  rifing  many  times  to  a  pro¬ 
digious  flature:  So  as  in  forty  years  from  the  Key,  an  Ajh  hath  been 
fold  for  thirty  pounds  fierling:  And  ’tis  credibly  reported  that  one 
planted  fo  many  AJhes  as  in  his  own  Life-time  were  juflly  valu’d  at 
Fifty  thoufand founds. 

The  Keys  being  gathered  from  a  young  thriving  Tree,  when  they 
begin  to  fall  (which  is  about  the  end  of  October)  are  to  belaid  in  a 
place  to  dry,  and  then  lowed  any  time  betwixt  that  and  Chrifimas,  but 
not  altogether  fo  deep  as  Beech  Mafis :  They  will  lye  a  full  year  in  the 
ground  before  they  appear  ;  and  becaufe  you  mull  carefully  fence  them 
all  that  time,  therefore  if  you  would  make  a  confderablc  Wood  of 
them  at  once,  dig  or  plough  a  parcel  of  Ground,  as  you  would  prepare 
it  for  Corn ;  and  with  the  Corn,  elpccially  Oats,  fow  alfo  good  llore 
of  Keys ;  take  off  the  Crop  of  Corn,  or  feed  in  its  Seafon,  and  the  next 
year  following  ’twill  be  covered  with  young  Allies,  which  will  be  fit 
either  to  Hand  (which  is  beft)  or  be  traniplantcd  for  divers  years  after: 
And  thefc  will  be  far  better  than  thole  from  Woods,  (  efpecially  Suckers , 
which  are  worth  nothing)  being  remov’d  at  one  foot llature,  the  fooner 
the  better,  and  well  defended  from  Cattle.  The  reafon  of  this  hally 
traniplanting,  is  to  prevent  their  obllinate  and  deep  rooting,  which 
makes  them  hard  to  be  taken  up  when  they  grow  older;  and  being 
remov’d  they  take  no  great  hold  till  the  fccond  year,  after  which  they 
come  away  amain:  Yet  fomc  of  five  and  fix  Inches  diameter  have 
thriven  as  well  as  the  finaller  Trees.  You  may  accelerate  their  lpring- 
ing  by  laying  the  Keys  in  Sand,  and  fome  moilt  fine  Earth,  or  a  row  of 
Earth  and  a  row  of  Keys;  but  lay  them  not  too  thick ,  nor  double ;  and 
in  a  cover’d,  tho’  airy  place,  for  a  Winter  before  you  fow  them;  and 
the  fccond  year  they  will  come  away  greatly,  fo  as  you  trim  and  cleanle 
them.  Cut  not  their  heads  at  all,  nor  by  any  means  the  fibrous  fart 
of  the  Root;  only  the  downright,  or  tap-root,  is  to  be  totally  abated: 
And  this  ought  to  be  in  the  Months  of  Ottober,  or  November ,  and  not 
in  the  Spring.  4 
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‘Tis  better  to  {pare  the  Head  than  the  Side- Branches  of  the  AJh, 
(which  while  young  may  be  cut  dole)  becaule,  being  yet  tender,  it  is 
but  pithy,  and  of  a  fpungy  fiibftance;  but  being  once  well  fixed,  you 
may  cut  him  as  dole  to  the  Earth  as  you  pleaie ;  it  will  caufe  him  to 
fhoot  prodigioufly,  lo  as  in  a  few  Years  tobq  fit  for  P  ike -fiances ;  where¬ 
as,  if  you  take  him  wild  out  of  the  Forefi ,  you  mull  of  neceffity  ftrike 
off  the  Head ,  which  much  impairs  it. 

Young  AJhes  are  fometimes  in  Winter  Frofi -burnt ,  black  as  Coals ; 
in  which  cafe  it  is  beft  to  cut  them  down  to  the  very  bottom:  For  from 
the  low  Cuttings  come  out  Ground- AJhes,  lb  much  lought  after  for  Ar¬ 
bours ,  Efpahers,  and  other  Pole-works :  They  will  lprmgin  abundance, 
and  may  be  reduced  to  one  for  a  Standard-Tree,  or  Timber.  AJh  will 
be  propagated  from  a  Bough  flipp’d  off  with  fome  of  the  old  Wood,  a 
little  before  the  Bud  lwells,  but  with  difficulty  by  Layers.  Such  as 
they  referve  for  Spears  in  Spain ,  they  keep  ftript  up  dole  to  the  Stem, 
and  plant  them  in  dole  order,  and  moifter  places;  thefe  they  cut  above 
the  Knot  in  January,  which  is  rather  of  the  latefL 

’Tis  ill  to  plant  AJh  in  Plow-Lands,  kept  in  Tillage;  for  the  Roots 
will  be  obnoxious  to  the  Coulter,  and  the  Branches  dripping  upon  Corn 
fpoils  it:  But  in  Hedge-rows  and  Plumps  they  will  thrive  exceedingly, 
and  without  doing  injury,  where  they  may  be  dilpos’d  at  nine  or  ten 
Foot  diftancc,  and  fometimes  nearer.  But  in  planting  a  whole  JV ood 
of  feveral  kinds  of  Trees  for  Timber,  every  Third  at  leaft  ffiould  be 
an  AJh.  Some  fay,  (but  it  is  not  very  material)  that  the  AJh  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  Graf!  of  its  own  kind;  or  be  inoculated  with  the  Pear  and  Ap¬ 
ple.  The  beft  Alh  delights  in  the  beft  Land,  (  which  it  will  foon  im- 
poverijh  )  yet  grows  in  any;  io  as  it  be  not  over  ftiff,  wet,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  marjhy,  unlefs  it  be  firft  well  drained:  By  the  Banks 
of  cryftal  Streams  they  thrive  infinitely.  There  is  as  much  dijference 
in  the  Timber  of  the  AJh  as  the  Oak ;  much  more  than  is  found  in  any 
one  kind  of  Elm.  The  Ground  -AJh  (like  the  Oak )  much  excels  a 
Bough  of  the  fame  bulk  of  Elm  for  ftrength  and  toughnefs :  And  in 
farther  emulation  of  the  Oak ,  it  has  been  known  in  fome  places  to 
prove  as  good  and  lafting  Timber  for  Building,  nay,  preferr  d  bcfoie 
it,  where  there  has  been  plenty  of  Oak :  vaft  difference  there  is  alio  in 
the  ftrength  of  Ground  and  Quarter' d-Afio.  ’Tis  likewife  remarkable, 
that  the  AJh  grows  when  the  Bark  is  as  it  were  peeled  off.  Some  AJh 
is  curioully  camleted  and  vein’d  lo  differently  from  other  Timber,  that 
’tis  priz’d  ctjual  with  Ebony ,  and  has  the  Name  of  Green  Ebony. 

The  ufe  of  AJh  is  ( next  to  that  of  the  Oak  itfelf)  one  of  the  moft 
nniverfal:  It  ferves  the  Soldier  for  Spears ,  the  Carpenter,  Wheel¬ 
wright  ,  Cartwright  for  Ploughs ,  Axle-Trees ,  Harrows,  Sec.  and 
makes  the  beft  Oars,  and  Blocks  for  Pulleys  and  Shejfis,  as  Seamen  name 
them:  It  alfo  ferves  the  Cooper,  Turner,  and  Thatcher;  and  nothing 
is  like  it  for  Garden  Palifade-Hedges,  Hop-yards,  Poles,  Spa?  s  and 
Handles,  Stocks  for  Tools,  Spade  Trees,  &c.  The  AJh  is  ufeful  from 
the  Pike  to  the  Plough.  There  is  extraded  an  Oil  from  the  AJh,  by 
the  proceffion  of  other  Woods,  which  is  excellent  to  recover  the 
Hearing,  fome  drops  of  it  being  diftilled  warm  into  the  Ears  ;  and  for 
the  Caries  or  Rot  of  the  Bones,  Tooth-ach,  pains  in  the  Kidneys  and 
Spleen,  the  anointing  therewith  is  moft  fovereign.  The  Chymifis  com¬ 
mend  the  Seed  of  AJh  as  an  admirable  remedy  for  the  Stone.  The  dead 
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Leaves  of  AJh  afford  (like  thofe  of  the  Elm)  relief  to  our  Cattle  in 
Winter;  and  there  is  a  'Dwarf  fort  in  France ,  whole  Berries  feed 
the  poor  People  in  fcarcc  Years:  but  it  bears  no  Keys  like  to  ours, 
which  being  pickled,  afford  a  delicate  fallading.  But  the  ihade  of  the 
AJh  flickers  a  noxious  Infetft;  and  for  their  leafing  fo  late,  and  falling 
fo  foon,  they  are  not  to  be  planted  cither  for  Umbrage  or  Ornament, 
eipecially  near  the  Garden,  bccaufe  the  Roots  are  prejudicial,  and  the 
long-leav’d  Stalks  are  drawn  by  clufters  into  the  Worm-holes,  and  fo 
foul  the  Allies  with  their  Keys.  The  Truncheons  of  this  Wood  make 
the  third  fort  of  moft  durable  Coal ,  and  is  the  fwceteft  of  our  Forcft 
fuelling,  being  fitted  for  Ladies  Chambers:  It  will  burn  even  when 
green,  and  the  Sap  is  yet  in  it. 

The  Scafon  for  felling  of  this  Tree,  is  when  the  Sap  is  fully  at  reft  ; 
for  if  it  be  cut  down  too  early  or  late ,  it  will  be  fo  obnoxious  to  the 
fVorm ,  as  greatly  to  prejudice  the  Timber  ;  therefore  be  lure  nor  to  fell 
till  the  three  Mid-winter  Months,  beginning  about  November.  But  in 
lopping  of  Bollards  (as  of  foft  Wood)  it  is  beft  to  ftay  till  towards 
the  Spring,  and  that  the  Lops  grow  not  too  great.  As  loon  as  a  Bol¬ 
lard  comes  to  be  confiderably  hollow  at  the  Head,  cut  it  down,  for 
otherwife  the  Body  will  decay  more  than  the  Head  is  worth.  The  fame 
is  to  be  done  with  taller  Aihes,  where  the  Woodpeckers  make  holes, 
which  conftantly  indicates  their  being  faulty  or  rotten. 

As  to  the  further  virtues  of  the  AJh ,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  juice  thereof  is  much  recommended  as  a  fovercign  remedy 
againft  poifon,  and  the  fting  of  Serpents.  Bliny  fpeaks  of  this  Tree 
as  of  a  wonderful  vulnerary ;  and  allures  us,  that  in  all  Nature  there  is 
no  Ipecific  for  healing  of  wounds  and  againft  poifon  that  can  be  compa¬ 
red  to  the  juice  of  the  young  Shoots  and  Leaves  of  Alh.  According 
to  his  own  experience  he  gives  this  defeription  of  it.  The  juice  of  Alh 
(laithhe)  is  a  powerful  remedy  againft  the  biting  of  Serpents,  for  to 
drink  of  it  will  perform  the  cure.  Apply  fome  Leaves  of  this  Tree  to 
a  wound  and  it  will  heal.  I  know  not  any  remedy  fo  ipeedy  and  cer¬ 
tain  ;  and  I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  fo  good  and  lafe.  The 
Alh  is  fo  powerful  a  remedy  againft  Serpents,  that  neither  in  the  Even¬ 
ing  nor  ..Morning,  when  the  ihade  of  the  Tree  ftretches  furtheft,  no 
Serpent  whatfoever  will  dare  to  pafs  under  it.  And  I  know  by  my  own 
experience,  that  a  Serpent  enclofed  with  Aih-Leaves,  and  a  Fire 
throughly  kindled,  will  throw  himfelf  rather  into  the  flames,  than 
crofs  over  the  Leaves  b. 

But  indeed,  fince  the  days  of  Bliny ,  many  other  virtues  have  been 
difeovered  in  the  Alh  ;  and  among  the  wonderful  things  faid  of  it,  if  but 
one  half  of  them  were  true,  we  ihould  find  in  this  (ingle  Tree  almoft 
an  entire  Diipenfatory ;  and  the  Leaves,  the  Wood,  and  the  Juice  of 
the  Alh,  would  be  fufficient  to  furnilh  an  Apothecary’s  Shop.  Schottusc 
has  collcdbed  no  lels  than  thirty  leven  virtues,  which  the  Germans  af- 
cribe  to  the  fcveral  parts  of  this  Tree.  To  \yhich  I  refer  the  curious. 

But  after  all ;  I  cannot  but  wonder  with  Mr.  Evelyn,  at  the  univerlal 
confidence  of  our  Botanifts,  who  arc  apt  to  take  things  upon  truft  from 

b  Contra  Serpentes  nerd  Succo  expreffo  ad  potum,  &1  imp  (fit  a  Ulceribus,  opifera  ac  nil.il  aque  reperiuntur 
Ft axini  folia  :  Tantaq)  ejl  vis ,  ut  ne  matutinas  quidem  Occident efve  XJ/nbras,  qua  funt  longijjim*  Serpens  ar- 
horis  ejus  attingat ,  aded  ipfam  procul  fugiat.  Experti  prodimus,  ft  fronde  ea  gyro  claudatur  Ignis  &  Serpens , 
in  Ignem  potlus  quam  in  Fraxinum  fugerc  Serpentem.  Hift.  ]Sat.  Lib.  xvi*  Cap.  IJ. 
c  Schott  ns  Joe.  Ser.  Nat.  &  Art,  Cent.  3.  Propos.  Pag.  199. 
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one  another,  clpecially  if  they  can  fupport  a  Paradox  by  the  authority 
of  (o  great  a  Man  as  P  liny :  How  they  can  affert  a  thing  fo  improbable 
and  fo  contrary  to  truth,  as  the  Serpent  avoiding  an  Aib-bough,  and 
chufing  the  fire.  Pliny  himfelf,  I  doubt,  gave  into  many  things  only 
on  hearfay  and  report;  and  his  Followers  have  done  very  ill  to  fpread 
many  of  his  mi  (takes. 

Elm  Tree . 

THE  Elm  is  a  Tree  bearing  its  Seeds  in  fingle  Teguments  or  Co¬ 
verings,  that  are  membranaceous ,  with  falcaceous  Husks,  whofe 
Leaves  are  rough  and  indented ,  and  having  a  rugged  Bark. 

Of  thefe  Trees,  Mr.  Evelyn  fays  there  are  four  or  five  forts;  but 
we  reckon  two  or  three  only  are  moil  worthy  of  our  culture:  The 
vulgar  Engli/h ,  or  Mountain  Elm,  being  of  a  lefs  jagged  and  (mailer 
Leaf;  and  the  * Dutch  or  French  Elm ,  whofe  Leaves  are  thicker  and 
more  florid,  delighting  in  the  lower  and  moider  grounds,  where  they 
will  lometimes  rife  to  above  an  hundred  foot  in  height,  and  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  growth  in  lefs  than  an  Age;  there  is  alfo  the  Witch  Elm. 

It  has  been  generally  thought  that  the  Elm  has  no  Seed,  but  experi¬ 
ence  (hews  the  contrary;  and  though  all  of  thefe  are  commonly  rais’d  of 
Suckers,  yet  they  grow  and  come  well  from  the  Seeds,  which  are 
ripe  about  the  beginning  of  March ,  or  the  following  Month.  To 
raife  them  of  their  Seeds,  being  well  dry’d  a  day  or  two  before, 
and  (prinkled  in  beds  prepared  of  good  loamy  frelh  Earth;  fift 
fome  of  the  fined  mould  thinly  over  them,  and  water  them  when 
need  requires :  Being  rifen  (  which  may  be  within  four  or  five 
Months  )  an  Inch  above  ground,  refrefh’d  and  preferv’d  from  the  dra¬ 
ping  of  Birds  and  Poultry,  comfort  the  tender  Seedlings  by  a  fecond 
lifting  of  more  fine  Earth  to  ejlablijh  them;  thus  keep  them  clean  weed¬ 
ed  for  the  fird  two  Years,  and  cleanfing  the  fide-boughs;  or  ’till  being 
arriv’d  of  fitting  dature  to  remove  into  a  Nurfery  at  wider  Intervals, 
and  even  Rows ;  you  may  thin  and  tranfplant  them  in  the  fame  manner 
as  you  do  young  Oaks ;  only  they  (hall  not  need  above  one  cutting, 
where  they  grow  lefs  regular  and  hopeful.  But  becaufe  all  this  isforne- 
thing  troublefome,  ’tis  adviled  that  Suckers  (liould  rather  be  planted  a- 
bout  the  end  of  OPtober,  when  they  will  grow  very  well. 

Even  Stakes  of  Elm  lliarpen’d  at  the  ends  for  other  purpofes,  take 
root  familiarly  in  mod  Grounds,  and  become  Trees.  Truncheons  of 
the  Boughs  and  Arms,  about  a  Yard  or  Ell  long,  chopt  on  each  fide 
oppofite,  and  laid  into  Trenches  half  a  foot  deep,  and  covered  about 
two  or  three  Fingers  with  good  mould,  increafe  abundantly.  The  fea- 
fon  for  this  work  is  about  the  end  of  January ,  or  early  in  February ,  if 
the  frods  hinder  not ;  and  after  the  fird  year  you  may  cut  or  faw  the 
Truncheons  off  in  as  many  places  as  you  pleafe,  and  as  the  Shoots 
and  rooted  Sprouts  will  direcd  you,  for  Tranfplantation. 

Befides  thefe  ways  for  propagating  Elms,  let  trenches  be  funk  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  from  fuch  Trees  as  dand  in  Hedge-rows,  and  in  fiich 
order  as  you  defire  your  Elms  fhould  grow;  where  thefe  trenches  are, 
many  young  Elms  will  fpring  from  the  (mall  Roots  of  the  adjoining 
Trees:  Divide  after  one  year  the  (lioots  from  their  Mother-Roots  with 
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a  fliarp  Spade ;  thefe  tranfplantcd  will  prove  good  Trees,  without  da- 
mage  to  their  Progenitors.  Or  lop  a  young  Elm ,  the  Lop  being  about 
three  Years  growth;  do  it  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  when  the  Sap 
begins  to  creep  up  into  the  Boughs,  and  the  Buds  are  ready  to  break,  into 
lengths  of  four  foot  Banting,  leaving  the  Knot  where  the  Bud  leems  to 
put  forth  in  the  middle:  Inter  thefe  in  trenches  of  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  and  in. good  mould  well  trodden,  and  they  will  infallibly  produce 
you  a  Crop,  for  even  the  ImallcB  Suckers  of  Elms  will  grow  (  being  let) 
when  the  Sap  is  newly  Barring  in  them. 

There  is  yet  a  fourth  way  no  lefs  expeditious:  Bare  fomeof  the  MaBer 
Roots  of  a  vigorous  Tree  within  a  foot  of  the  Trunk,  and  with  your 
Axe  make  feveral  Chops,  putting  a  final  1  Stone  into  every  Cleft,  to 
hinder  their  cloliire,  and  give  accel's  to  the  wet ;  then  cover  them  three 
or  four  inches  thick  with  Earth;  and  thus  Mr.  Evelyn  affures,  that  one 
fingle  Elm  well  order’d  will  make  a  fair  Nurfery,  which  after  two  or 
three  Years,  you  may  feparate  and  plant  in  the  place  defign’d  for  them ; 
and  which,  if  it  be  in  clumps,  within  ten  or  twelve  foot  of  each  other, 
or  in  Hedge-rows,  it  will  be  the  better:  For  the  Elm  is  a  Tree  of  Con- 
fort ,  Sociable ,  and  fo  aftcdting  to  grow  in  Company,  that  the  very  beB 
do  almoB  touch  one  another;  this  alio  protects  them  from  the  Winds, 
and  caufes  them  to  fhoot  of  an  extraordinary  height,  fo  as  in  a  little 
more  than  forty  years  they  arrive  to  a  Load  of  Timber,  provided  they 
be  carefully  cultivated,  and  the  Soil  propitious.  An  Elm  does  not 
thrive  fo  well  in  the  Forejl,  as  where  it  may  enjoy  lcope  for  the  Roots 
to  dilate  and  fpread  at  the  Bdes,  as  in  Hedge-rows  and  Avenues,  where 
they  have  the  Air  likewife  free.  They  do  very  properly  by  Layers 
alio. 

Of  all  the  Trees  in  our  Woods,  none  better  fufFers  a  tranfplantation 
than  the  Elm;  for  you  may  remove  a  Tree  of  twenty  years  growth 
with  undoubted  liiccefs.  My  Author  has  tranfplanted  an  Elm  as  big 
as  his  WaBe;  but  it  was  disbranch'd  all  but  the  fnmmit,  which  was 
entire,  and  he  took  him  up  with  as  much  Earth  as  he  could,  and 
rcfrelh’d  him  with  abundance  of  Water :  This  is  an  excellent  and  ex¬ 
peditious  way  for  great  Pcrfons  to  plant  the  Accejfes  of  their  Houles 
with;  for  being  dilpos’d  at  fixteen  or  eighteen  foot  interval,  they  will 
in  a  few  years  bear  goodly  heads,  and  thrive  to  admiration.  Some  em- 
plaiBcr  the  wounded  head  of  fuch  over-grown  Elms,  with  a  mixture  of 
Clay  and  Horfe-Dung,  bound  about  with  a  Wilp  of  Hay  or  fine  Mofs, 
which  may  do  well  if  temper’d  fo  as  the  vermin  neBle  not  in  it.  For 
more  ordinary  plantations  (  not  Vifas's  and  Avenues )  younger  Trees 
which  have  their  Bark  fmooth  and  tender,  clear  of  Wens,  about  the 
fcantling  oi  your  Leg,  and  their  heads  trimm’d  at  five  or  fix  foot  height, 
are  to  be  preferr’d  before  all  others ;  but  experience  tells  us  we  can 
hardly  plant  an  Elm  too  big,  provided  you  lop  his  head  in  a  due  propor¬ 
tion  to  what  hath  been  taken  from  the  Roots. 

There  is  no  Tree  whatloevcr  becomes  Walks  and  Avenues  compara¬ 
bly  to  this  MajcJlick  Plant.  At  the  Efcurial ,  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  are  planted,  for  Leagues  together,  thefe  Trees;  and  fome  of 
them,  forty  yards  high,  arc  kept  Bript  almoBup  to  the  very  top  Branch, 
which  renders  a  inoB  glorious  and  agreeable  fight.  And  the  Elm  is,  by 
reafon  of  its  afpiring  nature  (unlefs  it  be  topp’d  to  enlarge  the  Branches 
and  make  it  fpread)  the  IcaB  offenfive  to  Corn  and  Pafure  Grounds , 
i'  to 
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to  both  which,  and  the  Cattle  that  feed  therein,  they  afford  a  kind 
fhade  and  defence,  and  arc  at  the  lame  time  an  agreeable  ornament. 

The  Elm  delights  in  a  found,  firueet  and  fertile  Land,  fomethiflg  more 
inclined  to  Loamy  Moifture,  where  good  Pafture  is  produc’d;  tho’  it 
will  profper  in  the  gravelly  Land,  provided  there  be  a  competent  deptn 
of  Mould,  and  it  be  refreih’d  with  Springs;  in  defedt  of  which,  being 
planted  on  the  very  furface  of  the  Ground  (the  fwarth  par  d  fir  ft  away, 
and  the  Earth  ftirred  a  foot  deep  or  more  )  they  will  undoubtedly  iuc- 
ceed;  but  in  this  Tryal,  let  the  Roots  be  handfomely  fipread ,  and 
cover’d  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  above  all  firmly  flak  a.  This  is 
practicable  alfo  for  other  Trees,  where  the  Soil  is  over-moift,  or  unkind: 
For  as  the  Elm  does  not  thrive  in  too  dry,  iandy,  or  hot  ground,  no 
more  will  it  abide  the  cold  and  ipungy ;  but  in  places  that  are  compe¬ 
tently  fertile,  or  a  little  elevated  from  theie  Annoyances,  as  we  lee  in 
the  mounds  and  calling  up  of  Ditches*  the  Female  fort  upon  the  banks 
thereof  does  naturally  delight. 

It  Ihould  be  planted  as Jballow  as  may  be;  for  (as  I  am  willing  often 
to  repeat  it)  deep  interring  of  Roots  is  a  great  miflake.  And  nc^ 
planted  Elms  are  to  be  kept  moift,  by  frequent  refrefhings,  upon  lornc 
half-rotten  Fern  and  Litter  laid  about  the  foot  of  the  Stem,  the  Earth 
being  a  little  ftirr’d  and  deprefs'd  for  the  better  reception  and  retention 
of  the  Water.  The  Plantations  muft  be  carefully  preferv’d  from  Cattle ^ 
and  the  concujjions  of  impetuous  Winds,  till  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  one,  and  fturdy  enough  to  encounter  the  other .  When  you  lop  the 
fide- Boughs  of  an  Elm,  be  careful  to  indulge  the  Lops-,  for  they  proteCl 
the  Body  of  your  Trees  from  the  Wet,  which  always  invades  thole 
parts  firft,  and  will  in  time  occafion  them  to periflo  to  the  very  Heart: 
This  Lopping  may  be  done  about  fanuary  for  the  Fire;  and  more  fre¬ 
quently,  if  you  defire  to  have  them  tall,  or  that  you  would  form  them 
into  Hedges  ;  for  fo  they  may  be  kept  plalh’d,  and  thicken  d  to  the 
higheft  twigs,  affording  a  moft  magnificent  and  noble  defence  againft 
the  Winds  and  Sun. 

When  you  would  fell  this  Tree  let  the  Sap  be  perfectly  in  repolc ;  as 
it  is  commonly  about  November  or  December ,  after  the  Froft  has  well 
hipp’d  them.  And  I  am  told,  that  both  Oak  and  Elm  fo  cut,  the  \ciy 
Saplings  will  continue  as  long  as  the  Heart  of  the  Tree,  for  fome  ufes, 
without  decay.  In  this  work,  cut  your  Kerfe  near  to  the  Ground,  but 
have  a  care  that  it  fuffer  not  in  the  fall,  and  be  ruin’d  with  its  own 
Weight :  This  indeed  is  a  neceffary  Caution  in  the  felling  of  all  other 
Timber-Trees.  If  any  begin  to  doat,  pick  out  iuch  for  the  Axe,  and 
rather  truft  to  its  Succejfor. 

Elms  have  been  grafted,  fome  think,  to  a  great  Improvement  of  their 
Heads.  Virgil  tells  us  they  will  join  in  Marriage  with  the  Oak,  efpecially 
if  you  graft  under  the  Earth,  upon  or  near  the  Root  it  iclf,  \\  hich  is 
likely  to  entertain  the  Cyon  better  than  when  more  expos’d,  till  it  be 
well  fix’d,  and  have  made  fome  confiderable  Progrels.  A  fair  advance 
for  fpeedy  growth,  and  noble  Trees,  may  be  affurcdly  expected  from 
the  grafting  of  young  Elms  with  the  beft  of  their  kinds;  and  where 
the  goodlieft  of  thefe  are  growing,  the  Ground  would  be  plough  d  and 
finefy  raked  in  the  feafon  when  the  Scales  fall ;  that  the  lhowers  and 
dews  faftning  the  Seed  when  the  Wind  drives  it,  it  may  take  Root,  and 
haften  (as  it^ will )  to  a  fudden  Tree:  And  if  fuch  were  planted  near  to 
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one  another,  it  is  almoft  incredible  what  a  Paleing  they  would  be  to  our 
mod  expos’d  Plantations,  mounting  up  their  wooden  Walls  to  the 
Clouds. 

When  Quickfet  is  planted,  Mr  .Evelyn  advifes  to  plant  an  Elm  every 
twenty  or  thirty  foot;  and  if  in  planting  Elms  at  competent  lpaces,  and 
in  Rows,  you  open  a  Ring  of  Ground  at  about  four  foot  diflancc  from 
the  Stem,  and  prick  in  Quick-fet  Plants,  you  may  after  a  while  keep 
them  clipp’d  at  what  height  you  pleafe;  and  lo  preferve  them  from  out¬ 
ward  Annoyances.  Elms  are  apt  to  be  hollow,  which  is  commonly 
caus’d  by  ignorant  or  carelefs  Lopping,  whereby  the  wet  falls  perpen¬ 
dicularly  upon  a  part,  cfpccially  the  Head:  In  this  cafe  if  there  be  luf- 
ficient  lound  Wood,  cut  it  to  the  quick ,  and  dole  to  the  body,  and 
cap  the  hollow  part  with  a  tarpaulin,  or  fill  it  with  good  ftiff  Loam , 
Horfe-Dnng,  and  fine  Hay ,  mingled :  Old  broken  Boughs,  if  very  great, 
are  to  be  cut  off'  at  fome  diltance  from  the  Body;,  but  the  fmaller,  dole. 
The  Oak  will  luffer  it  felf  to  be  made  a  Pollard,  that  is,  to  have  its  Head 
quite  cut  off;  but  the  Elm  fo  treated  will  perilh  to  the  foot,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  become  hollow  at  laft,  if  it  efcapc  with  Life. 

It  may  not  be  amils  to  inform  the  Curious  here,  that  if  the  Elm  is 
defired  to  grow  tall  and  ftrait  without  any  fmaller  Branches  out  of  its 
Body  or  Stem,  the  cutting  off'  fuch  Branches  at  Midfummer  effectually 
ani'wers  that  purpofe;  for  after  that  you  will  fee  no  more  of  them. 

In  the  Mannor  of  Norton,  in  the  Parifh  of  Ebbijbam  in  Surrey,  there 
were  not  long  fincc  Elms  in  good  numbers,  which  did  bear  almoft  three  foot 
fquare  for  more  than  forty  foot  in  height:  They  grew  in  a  inoift 
G 'ravel,  and  in  the  Hedge-rows.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory, 
tells  us  of  an  Elm  in  Oxfordjbire ,  at  lead  fix  yards  Diameter  near  the 
Ground :  And  allb  of  a  JVich-Elm,  that  was  fo  very  great  and  tall,  that 
two  able  Workmen  were  five  days  in  felling  it;  that  it  fell  forty  yards 
in  Length,  was  at  the  Butt-end  feventeen  yards  in  Circumference, 
eight  yards  and  a  half  about  by  girth  Meaiure  in  the  middle,  and  con¬ 
tain’d  about  ninety  fix  (if  not  one  hundred)  Tun  of  Timber;  befides 
Lop  and  Top,  which  made  above  threefcore  Loads  of  Fire-wood:  This 
Tree  grew  at  Field  in  Staffordjbire ;  and  the  Account  of  it  is  well  at- 
teflcd  by  Sir  Harvey  Bagot  and  others. 

As  to  the  Ul'es  of  Elm ,  for  Pumps  and  JVater-Pipcs,  I  find  none  like 
it:  It  is  a  Timber  in  moft  fingular  ufe,  elpecially  where  it  may  lye  con¬ 
tinually  dry  or  wet ,  in  extr earns ;  therefore  it  is  proper  for  JVatcr- 
works.  Mills,  Pumps,  Aqueducts ,  Pales,  Ship  planks  beneath  the 
Water-line,  1£>c.  Some  Elm  that  has  been  foundburied  in  Bogs  has  turn'd 
like  the  moll  polilh’d  and  hardeft  Ebony  ;  only  difeern’d  by  the  grain  : 
For  the  Whecl-wright,  Chopping-blocks,  Blocks  lor  the  Hat-maker, 
Trunks  and  Boxes,  to  be  cover’d  with  Leather,  this  Wood  is  of  ufe; 
all'o  for  Coffins,  Hreffiers,  Tables  of  great  length,  for  the  Carvers 
JVork,  and  moft  of  the  ornaments  appertaining  to  the  Orders  of  Archi¬ 
tecture.  And  befides  thel’c  and  many  other  ules,  this  Wood  makes  the 
fecond  fort  of  Charcoal. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Tree,  ^elpecially  of  th o.  Female,  being  dryed  in 
the  Sun  upon  the  Branches,  and  the  Spray  ffripp’d  off  in  Augnjt,  arc  a 
great  relief  to  Cattle  in  the  Winter,  and  in  fcorching  Summers,  when 
Flay  and  Fodder  are  dear;  they  will  cat  them  before  Oats,  and  thrive 
exceedingly  well  with  them.  In  fome  parts  of  Hcrefordjbire  they 
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gather  them  in  Sacks  for  their  Swine,  and  other  Cattle.  The  green 
Leal  of  the  Elm  contufed,  heals  a  green  JVound  or  Cut ;  and  boil’d 
with  the  Bark ,  confolidatcs  fractur’d  Bones :  All  parts  of  this  Tree 
are  abfterfive ;  and  therefore  fovereign  for  confolidating  Wounds,  and 
to  a  flu  age  the  pains  of  the  Gout. 

tbe  “lwai'd  bark  has  been  much  ufed  in  Gargarifms , 
01  Mouth-waters :  And  a  Decodtion  of  it  may  be  alio  made  an  admi¬ 
rable  diuretic  Medicine. 

i  ^witzer  obferves,  that  he  always  look’d  upon  what  Salmafius 
had  laid  concerning  railing  Elms  of  Chips ,  to  be  but  a  fabulous  Story; 

£>/  7°n  bu>’inS  a  §reat  many^  in  Oxford/hire  for  the  Plantations  at 
Blenheim,  it  was  confirmed  in  feveral  places;  and  one  efpecially,  where 
tn ere  was  a  very  fine  Nurfery  of  Elms  about  five  or  fix  Inches  Diame- 
td,  w  here  the  Perfon  who  was  the  Owner  of  them  allured  him,  that 
w  ithin  thirty  years  before  there  was  liot  one  Elm,  nor  any  thing  like 
it  ncai  them ;  but  that  upon  hewing  a  great  many  Elm  Trees  for  build¬ 
ing  a  Bain,  they  were  perceived  the  next  Year  to  Ipring  up;  and  taking, 
caic  to  pieierve  them  from  the  Cattle,  they  had  come  to  that  ftature 
he  law  them  in.  Rightly  enough  fuppofing,  that  it  might  probably  be, 
fiom  thole  Knots  which  grow  thick  on  Elms,  rather  than  the  common 
Chips ;  or  indeed  rather  from  Ibme  of  the  green  tender  Branches  trod 
in,  or  accidentally  covered  in  the  Ground. 

This  is  one  of  the  Trees  chiefly  to  be  recommended  for  Avenues 
leading  to  the  Houle:  The  Walk  fixty  foot  broad,  and  the  Trees  to 
be  fet  forty  afunder. 


Beech  Tree . 

THE  Beech  is  a  nuciferous  European  Tree,  containing  in  one 
common  Husk  feveral  Nuts ;  whole  outward  Husk  is  echinate 
and  prickly,  bearing  a  ihort  roundifh  finning  Leaf,  and  having  a  fmooth 
Bark,  with  its  Nuts  or  Mafl  of  a  triangular  Figure. 

rite  ingenious  Mr.  Evelyn,  from  CP almerius,  tells  us,  that  the  Beech 
in  Theophraflns  muft  needs  be  the  Oak,  and  lliews  his  Reafons:  But 
leaving  this,  there  are  of  Fags,  os  Beeches,  two  or  three  kinds  with 
usN.  The  Mountain  Beech,  (where  it  moft  aftedts  to  grow  )  which  is 
the  whitefl,  and  moft  fought  after  by  the  Turner  ;  and  the  Campeflral 
01  JVild  Beech,  w  hich  is  of  a  blacker  colour,  and  more  durable.  They 
arc  both  to  be  railed  from  the  Mafl ,  and  govern’d  like  the  Oak;  and 
that  is  certainly  the  beft  way  of  furnifhing  a  Wood,  unlels  you  will 
make  aNuifery  ;  and  then  you  are  to  treat  the  Mali  as  you  are  inftrudt- 
co  in  the  account  of  AJhes,  fowing  them  in  Autumn,  or  later,  even 
atui  January,  01  rather  nearer  the  Spring,  to  preferve  them  from  Ver¬ 
min,  w  hich  are  very  great  devourers  of  them:  But  they  arelikewife  to 
be  planted  of  young  Seedlings,  drawn  out  of  places  Where  the  fruitful 
Jrecs  abound.  In  tranlplanting  them,  cut  off  only  the  Boughs  and 
bruiled  Parts,  two  Inches  from  the  Stem,  to  within  a  Yard  of  theTop; 

but  be  very  lparing  of  the  Root :  This  is  for  fuch  as  are  of  pretty  large 
Stature.  r  J  b 

They  make  fpreading  Trees,  and  noble  Shades  with  their  well  fur- 
ni.md  and  glittering  Leaves,  being  let  at  forty  foot  diftance;  but  they 
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grow  taller  and  more  upright  in  the  Forefts,  where  at  eight  or  ten  foot 
they  ihoot  into  very  long  Poles,  but  are  neither  very  apt  for  Timber  or 
Fuel:  In  the  Valleys,  where  they  Hand  warm  and  in  confort,  they  will 
grow  to  a  ftupendious  Height,  though  the  Soil  be  (tony  and  very  barren : 
Alio  upon  the  declivities,  fidcs,  and  tops  of  high  Hills ,  and  chalky 
Mountains  efpecially ;  for  they  will  llrangcly  infinuate  their  Roots  into 
the  bowels  of  thole  leemingly  impenetrable  places,  not  much  unlike 
the  Fir.  Virgil  reports,  it  will  graft  with  the  Chefnut ;  and  being 
prun’d,  it  heals  its  fears  immediately,  but  is  not  apt  to  put  forth  foloon 
again  as  other  Trees. 

The  Beech  ferves  for  various  ufes:  With  it  the  Turner  makes  Hijhes , 
Trays ,  Buckets ,  and  other  Dtenfls ,  Trenchers ,  Hrejfer-boards ,  &c. 
It  is  alfo  ufeful  to  the  Wheeler,  Joiner,  and  the  Upholdercr,  for  Chairs , 
Stools,  Bedfieads ,  dec.  For  Fuel,  Billet,  Bavin  and  Coal,  though 
one  of  the  lead  lading.  If  the  Timber  lies  always  under  Water,  ’tis 
little  inferior  to  Elm.  Of  the  thin  Lamina  or  Scale  of  this  Wood,  are 
made  Scabards  for  Swords,  and  Band-boxes ;  Boxes  for  Writings,  Hat- 
Cafes,  and  formerly  Book-covers ;  fome  commend  it  for  Oars.  The 
Mafi  is  of  great  ufe  to  fat  our  Swine  and  Deer;  and  hath  in  fome  Fa¬ 
milies  even  dipported  Men  with  Bread.  Chios  endur’d  a  memorable 
Siege  by  the  benefit  of  this  Mad.  The  Leaves  (which  make  the  mod 
agreeable  Canopy  all  the  Summer)  being  gathered  in  Autumn,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  are  much  frod-bitten,  afford  the  bed  Mattreffes  to  lay  under 
Quilts  indead  of  Straw ;  for  which  purpofe  they  are  ufed  by  Perfons 
of  Quality  abroad.  Floats  for  Filher’s  Nets,  indcad  of  Cork,  are  made 
of  its  Bark:  The  Shavings  of  the  Wood  are  good  to  fine  Wines  ;  and 
the  Allies  of  Beech,  with  a  proper  mixture,  excellent  to  make  Glafs 
with. 

In  the  Cavities  of  thefe  Trees  Bees  much  delight  to  hive  themfelves : 
The  dagnant  Water  in  the  hollow7  Trees,  cures  the  mod  obdinate  Tet¬ 
ters,  Scabs  and  Scurfs  in  Man  or  Bead,  fomenting  the  part  with  it  ; 
and  the  Leaves  chewed  are  good  to  preferve  the  Gums  and  Teeth. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  from  the  Mad  of  this  Tree  an  exceeding 
fvveet  Oil  is  extracted,  even  not  much  inferior  to  the  Oil  of  Olives; 
and  hath  been  accordingly  ufed  in  Sallads.  Mr.  Aaron  Hill,  feveral 
Years  fince,  wrote  a  Book  of  its  Virtues,  and  to  recommend  its  Ufe: 
And  although  his  Views  might  not  be  altogether  judifiable,  yet  his  Re¬ 
lation  of  Fa<ds  were  right:  viz,  .That  the  Oil  is  Iweet,  and  good  for  al- 
mod  all  ufes ;  that  the  quantity  of  Oil  cxtra&ed  from  the  Maf,  is  no 
lels  than  a  Gallon  from  a  Bufhel;  and  that  the  Tree  once  at  lead  in 
three  Years,  never  fails  to  afford  a  vad  quantity,  fometimes  forty 
Bulhels  from  one  Tree.  The  late  ill  Management  of  fome  Undertakers 
fhould  not  make  one  ceafe  to  wronder,  that  fo  profitable  a  Tree  dands 
every  w7here  neglecded,  and  that  its  laden  Boughs  will  not  excite  the 
Indudry  and  Diligence  of  an  enterprizing  Age. 
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Slfpen  and  Poplar,  Abele,  &c. 


AS  to  Afpen  and  Poplar  they  are  Well  known,  and  eafily  propa- 
gated;  therefore  I  lhall  fay  the  Id's.  The  Shade  of  ‘Poplar  is 
eileemed  very  wholfome  in  Summer;  but  they  do  not  become  fine 
Walks  or  Avenues,  by  reafon  of  their  Suckers ;  and  that  they  foul  the 
Ground  at  the  fall  of  the  Leaf.  The  Leaves  are  good  for  Cattle: 
which  mull  be  ftripp’d  from' the  cut  Boughs  before  they  are  fagotted: 
And  this  is  to  be  done  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  referved  in  bun¬ 
dles  for  Winter  Fodder.  The  Wood  of  White  Poplar  is  lought  after 
by  the  Sculptor ;  and  they  law  both  forts  into  Boards,  which,  where 
they  lie  dry,  continue  a  long  time. 

The  Afpen  is  a  White  Poplar ,  as  like  wife  is  the  Abele:  They  are 
belt  propagated  of  Suckers  from  the  Roots,  the  leaf!  of  which  will 
take;  and  may  in  March ,  at  three  or  four  Years  growth,  be  tranf- 
planted.  In  Flanders  there  are  large  Nurleries  of  them  ;  and  we  now* 
within  twenty  Mile  of  London,  have  them  plentiful  cnoOgh.  The 
Planting  is  eafily  learnt;  and  in  three  Years  they  will  come  to  an  in¬ 
credible  Altitude ;  in  twelve  Years  be  as  big  as  your  middle ;  and  in 
eighteen  or  twenty,  arrive  to  full  perfection.  By  thefe,  in  a  little  time 
a  Mail  may  have  his  Hoiife  in  a  Wood,  where  a  little  before  there  did 
not  grow  a  Tree.  The  Black  Poplar  grows  rarely  with  us,  but  plen¬ 
tifully  abroad:  And  there  is  a  Mountain  Poplar  near  Vienna,  of  which 
fome  Trees  have  yielded  Planks  of  a  yard  in  breadth. 

N.  B.  The  planting  this  Tree  in  Or  near  Gardens,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  encouraged,  and  the  practice  is  always  repented;  for  that  it  annoys 
all  the  Ground  round  about  it,  with  its  troublefome  Suckers  from  the 
moll  extended  Roots. 

The  belt  ufe  of  the  Popldr  and  Abele ,  is  for  Walks  about  low  Grounds  ; 
but  when  they  come  to  grow  old,  they  are  apt  to  become  knurry ,  and 
out  of  proportion.  The  Timber  is  incomparable  for  all  forts  of  white 
wooden  Veffels ,  as  Trays,  Bowls ,  Dijhes,  and  other  Turner's  IV are ; 
and  of  eipecial  ufe  for  the  B e llows -maker ,  becaufc  it  is  almoft  of  the 
Nature  of  Cork ;  and  for  Ship-pumps*  though  not  very  folid,  yet  very 
clofe:  Alfo  for  Wooden-heels  for  Shooet,  &c.  likewiie  to  make  Carts, 
becaufe  it  is  exceeding  light;  for  Vine  and  Hop  -props,  and  divers  vi- 
rnineous  Works.  The  Loppings  in  January  are  for  the  fire;  but  this 
Wood  burns  untowardly,  and  rather  moulders  away,  than  maintains 
any  folid  Heat:  Of  the  Twigs,  with  the  Leaves,  are  made  Brooms, 
where  Birch  and  Broom  are  wanting.  The  Juice  of  Poplar  Leaves, 
dropp’d  into  the  Ears,  afiuages  the  pain ;  and  the  Buds  contus’d  and 
mix’d  with  Honey,  is  a  good  Collyrium  for  the  Eyes ;  as  the  ‘Unguent 
is  to  refrigerate  and  caufe  fleep. 

Of  the  Alpen  Tree  our  Woodmen  make  Hoops,  Firewood,  and 
Coals ,  &c. 
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Walnut  Tree. 


THE  Walnut  is  a  nuciferous  European  Tree,  containing  in  one 
common  Husk  one  Nut,  having  a  covering  that  is  thick  and 
pulpy,  and  an  Oily  Kernel:  ’Tis  a  large  Tree,  of  winged  Leaves,  odo- 
rate,  having  a  rugged  Kernel ,  divided  into  feveral  Lobes. 

Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  that  the  Wall  or  Welch-Nut  is  of  ieveral  lorts ; 
the foft  Shell  and  the  hard,  the  whiter  and  the  blacker  Grain:  'I he 
black  bears  the  worjl  Nut,  but  the  Timber  is  much  to  be  preferr’d ;  thefc 
we  might  get  from  Virginia  and  propagate  here;  they  bear  a  fquare 
Nut,  are  of  all  other  the  moft  beautiful,  and  the  bell  worth  planting; 
but  had  we  dore  of  thele,  we  ihould  delpife  the  red  of  our  own  Pro- 
dud:.  Thofe  of  Grenoble  are  next  efteem’d,  for  their  ufe  to  the  Cabi¬ 
net-Makers.  In  all  events,  be  lure  to  plant  from  young  and  thriving 
Trees,  bearing  full  and  plump  Kernels:  though  it  ihould  be  obferv’d, 
that  you  are  never  Pure  of  having  the  lame  Tree  from  the  Nut,  becauie 
Nature  for  the  molt  part  degenerates. 

The  bed  way  to  raife  them,  is,  to  plant  the  Nuts,  and  fet  them  at 
the  diftance  you  would  have  them  ftand;  for  which  purpofc,  beat  them 
off  the  Trees  fome  Days  before  they  quit  the  Branches  of  themfelves, 
and  keep  them  in  their  Husks,  or  without  them  till  Spring,  or  bed 
them  (being  dry)  in  Sand  or  good  Earth  till  March,  from  the  time 
they  fell,  or  were  beaten  off  the  Tree.  In  March  the  Nuts  are  to  be 
planted,  or  it  may  be  looner,  if  they  are  interr’d  in  their  Husks ;  by 
reafon  the  extream  bitternels  thereof  renders  them  deadly  to  Worms, 
££c.  It  is  good  to  drew  fome  Furzes  (  broken  or  chopt  linall)  under  the 
Ground  amongd  them,  to  preferve  them  from  Mice  and  Rats,  when 
their  Shells  begin  to  wax  tender;  efpecially  if  you  iupplc  them  in 
warm  Cow’s  Milk,  as  fome  Perfons  do;  when  iprouted,  you  are  to 
plant  them  where  they  are  to  abide,  but  they  are  mod  impatient  of 
tranlplanting:  If  there  be  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  removing  them,  let 
your  Tree  never  be  above  four  years  old;  and  then  by  no  means  touch 
the  Head  with  your  Knife,  nor  cut  away  fo  much  as  the  very  Tap¬ 
root,  being  fo  old,  if  you  can  well  dilpofe  of  it;  fincc  being  of  a 
pithy  and  hollow  Subdance,  the  lead  diminution  or  bruile  will  greatly 
endanger  the  killing.  It  may  be  propagated  by  a  Branch  dipp’d  off 
with  lome  of  the  old  Wood,  and  fet  in  February ;  and  ’tis  certain  they 
will  receive  their  own  Cyons  being  grafted,  (and  grafted  on  the  Am 
they  will  thrive  exceedingly  )  which  improves  their  Fruit,  and  makes 
you  dire  of  the  fort:  Some  put  a  Tilefhard  under  the  Nuts  when  did  fet, 
to  divaricate  and  Iprcad  the  Roots,  which  are  otherwife  apt  to  pene¬ 
trate  very  deep:  And  fome  fay,  they  may  be  traniplantcd  when  as  big 
as  one’s  middle,  better  than  when  much  younger. 

The  bed  Compod  is  the  drewing  of  Aides  at  the  foot  of  the  Trees, 
the  Salt  whereof  being  impregnated  with  the  Nitre  of  the  Air,  and 
w  alk'd  into  the  Earth,  is  the  bed  drefftng;  whild  the  Juice  of  the  fal¬ 
len  Leaves,  though  it  kill  the  Worm,  is  noxious  to  the  Root.  This 
Tree  doth  not  refufc  to  thrive  among  others,  and  in  great  Woods,  pro¬ 
vided  you  llrip  up  the  collateral  Arms:  It  delights  in  a  dry,  found,  and 
rich  Land,  clpccially  if  it  incline  to  a  feeding  Chalk  or  Marie ;  and 
where  it  may  be  protected  from  the  cold  Winds  (though  it  affetds  cold 
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rathe*  than  extream  heat)  as  in  great  Pits,  Vallies.  and  Highway Tides : 
alio  in  Stony  grounds  it  loamy ;  and  on  Hills,  elpecially  Chalky-,  like- 
wife  in  Corn-Fields,  (  fixty,  or  an  hundred  foot  diftant )  where  it  is  fo 
tar  tiom  injuring  the  Corn,  that  it  is  look’d  upon  as  a  great  preiervcr,  by  ¬ 
keeping  the  Ground  warm,  nor  do  the  Roots  hinder  the  T lough. 

IValnut  Trees  render  mott  graceful  Avenues  to  Country  Dwellings, 
and  do  excellently  near  the  Hedge-rows;  but  had  need  beplantedat 
iorty  or  fifty  lootdiftance,  becaule  they  ailed:  tofpread  both  their  Roots 
and  Branches.  In  Germany  there  are  Arbours  of  thefe  Trees  for  many 
Miles  together;  and  other  very  extenfivc  Plantations  of  them:  In 
England  we  have  likewife  great  Plantations  of  Walnuts;  at  Sir  Robert 
Clayton  s  near  Godjlone  in  Surrey  there  are  feventy  Acres  of  Ground  that 
is  planted,  whereof  a  great  part  are  thefe  Trees;  and  his  Garden  alio 
has  feveral  Nurleries  of  young  Trees  to  fupply  their  defeats.  About 
Carfe-Halton  there  are  many  thoulands  of  thefe  Trees,  which  celebrate 
rhe  Industry  of  the  Owners,  and  reward  it  with  infinite  Improvement. 

The  French  ufe  the  Wood  of  this  Tree  for  moll  Domeftick  Affairs :  It 
is  of  fingular  account  with  the  Joyner  for  the  bell;  grain’d  and  colour’d 
Jl  ainfcot ;  the  Gunlmith  ufes  it  for  Stocks ;  the  Coach-maker  for  IVheels 
and  Bodies  of  Coaches;  the  Drum-maker  for  Rimbs ;  and  the  Cabinet¬ 
maker  for  Inlayings ,  elpecially  the  firm  and  clofe  Timber  about  the 
Roots,  which  is  admirable  for  ChamblettedVd  orks.  Some  Wood,  particu¬ 
larly  luch  as  comes  from  New- England,  &c.  is  very  black  of  Colour 
and  fo  admirably  ftreak’d  as  to  reprclent  natural  Flowers,  Landskips  and 
other  Fancies. 

The  Fruits  of  the  IValnut,  with  Husk  and  all,  when  tender  and  very 
young,  are  fit  for  Preferves;  and  for  Oyl,  of  extraordinary  ufe  with  the 
Painter  in  Whites  and  other  delicate  Colours,  alfo  for  Gold-Jize ,  and 
Vernijh'.  The  Husks  and  Leaves  being  macerated  a  Month  in  warm 
Water,  and  that  Liquor  poured  on  Walks  and  Bowling  Greens,  infallibly 
kill  the  Worms,  without  endangering  the  Grafs.  The  green  Husk 
dry  d,  or  the  firft  peeping  red  Buds  and  Leaves  reduc’d  to  powder, 
ferves  inftead  of  Pepper  to  condite  Meats  and  Sauces.  The  Husks 
boyl’d  make  a  good  Colour  to  dye  dark  Yellow ;  and  the  Diflillation  of 
its  Leaves  with  Honey  and  Urine,  makes  Hair  Ipring  on  bald  Heads. 

One  Drachm  of  the  inner  Bark  dryed,  is  a  ftrong  Vomit ,  ’tis  laid,  for 
a  lufty  Man:  For  a  pain  in  the  fide,  a  Tint  of  the  frefii  Oil  of  this 
Nut  gives  immediate  eafe;  and  the  Juice  of  the  outward  Rind  makes 
an  excellent  Gargle  for  a  lore  throat,  Water  of  the  Leaves  mundifies 
and  heals  Ulcers ;  and  the  Water  of  the  Husk  is  fovereign  againft  ‘Pejli- 
lential  Diftempers, 

One  Bufhel  of  Nuts  will  yield  fifteen  Pounds  of  peel’d  and  clear 
Kernels,  and  that  half  as  much  Oil ,  which  the  fooner  ’tis  drawn  is  the 
more  in  quantity ,  tfio’  the  dryer  the  Nut,  the  better  in  quality.  The 
young  Nuts  before  they  ihelfor  at  leaft  before  the  Ihell  grows  hard,  are 
iold  in  the  Rhyflck  Markets  of  London  abundantly,  the  Juice  of  which 
is  a  principal  Ingredient  in  Treacle  JVater.  The  Green  Nuts  preferv’d 
are  eftcem’d  better  than  the  funple  Water;  but  perhaps  not  by  way  of 
Medicine.  We  endeavour  to  imitate  Mangoes  with  green  Walnuts,  and 
alfo  with  large  Cucumbers,  or  rather  fmall  Melons ,  &c.  which  are  ex¬ 
cellent  Pickles. 

’Tis 
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’Tis  better  to  cudgel  oft'  the  Fruit,  when  dropping  ripe,  than  to  gather 
it  by  hand;  and  fome  believe  beating  improves  the  Trees:  That  the 
Husk  may  open,  lay  them  in  a  dry  Room,  fometimes  turning  them 
with  a  Broom ,  but  without  'wajbitig,  for  fear  of  Mouldinefs :  thole  Nuts 
which  come  not  cafily  out  of  their  Husks,  Ihould  be  laid  to  mellow 
in  heaps,  and  the  red:  expos’d  in  the  Sun  till  the  ihells  dry,  ell'e  they 
will  be  apt  to  perilh  the  Kernel.  Some  Perions  keep  them  in  their  own 
Leaves,  or  a  Chef  of  Walnut-tree  Wood;  others  in  Sand ,  cfpecially  if 
you  will  preferve  them  for  a  Seminary :  Do  this  in  October,  and  kept 
them  a  little  moift,  that  they  may  fpear,  to  be  let  early  in  February : 
Thus  after  two  Years  they  may  be  remov’d  a  yard  aiunder,  cutting  the 
Tap-roots  and  fide  Branches,  but  {paring  the  Head;  and  being  two  yards 
high,  bud  and  remove  them  immediately,  that  you  may  be  lure  of  a 
good  fort. 

After  the  Nuts  arc  beaten  down,  the  Leaves  Ihould  be  lweep’d  into 
heaps  and  carried  away,  becaufe  their  exurcam  Bitternels  impairs  the 
Ground,  and  prejudices  the  Trees,  Old  Nuts  are  not  reckon’d  whoie- 
fome  till  macerated  in  warm,  and  almoll  boyling  Waters ;  but  if  you 
lay  them  in  a  Leaden  Lot,  and  bury  them  in  Earth  free  from  Vermin, 
they  will  keep  very  plump  the  whole  year  about,  and  may  eafily  be 
blanched. 

It  may  be  further  obferved  of  the  Walnut,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moll 
profitable  Trees  that  can  be  planted,  and  if  it  likes  its  Situation  and 
Soil ,  is  a  quick  grower.  It  w  ill  not  indeed  thrive  on  the  Tops  of  bleak 
Hills  nor  in  veet  Vales ,  but  it  will  prol'per  well  both  of  on  the  fidcs  of 
Hills,  and  in  dry  Vales ;  in  Soils  that  are  either  Chalky  or  Gravell\ ,  or 
Loamy.  Jt  refufes  almoft  no  Soil  but  Jtrong  Clay ,  and  barren  Sands :  But 
lb  great  is  the  difference  betwixt  a  JValnut  removed  with  the  Lofs  of 
its  Tap-root,  and  another  of  the  lame  age  Handing  in  the  Nurfery  without 
a  Remove ,  that  Mr.  Bradley  tells  us  he  obferved  one  of  the  Laji  after 
forty  years  was  valued  at  five  Pounds,  whilft  one  of  the  Firjt  of  the 
lame  age  was  not  worth  thirty  Shillings,  tho’  they  Hood  both  together. 
M.  B.  They  will  never  thrive  where  they  are  much  expoled  to  cold 
Winds. 


Lime  Tree . 

TH  E  Lime  Tree  bears  its  Seeds  in  fingle  Teguments  or  Coverings, 
contain’d  in  round  Buttons.  It  hath  broad  Leaves  ending  in  a 
point,  being  lmoother  above  than  underneath ,  bearing  a  lwect  Blofiom, 
and  a  round  Fruit,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Pea,  containing  one  Seed. 

Mr.  Evelyn  tells  us  that  of  thefe  Trees  there  are  tveo  kinds,  the 
Male  (which  lome  think  but  a  finer  fort  of  Elm )  and  the  Female :  * 
1  ho'  this  diHindlion  Mr.  Cook  will  not  allow,  becaule  both  bear  Seed. 

1  he  Male  is  harder,  fuller  of  Knots,  and  of  a  redder  Colour,  but  pro¬ 
ducing  neither  Flower  nor  Seed  ( lo  conflantly  and  lo  mature,  with  us) 
as  does  the  Female ,  w  hole  Blollom  is  all'o  very  Odoriferous ,  perfuming 
the  Air:  The  IVood  is  likewile  thicker,  of  Imaller  Pith,  and  not  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  Worm. 

Lime  Trees  may  be  raifed  cither  of  the  Seeds  in  Oflober,  or  with 
better  fucccfsby  the  Suckers  and  Plants;  which  Ihould  be  cultivated  like 
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the  Elm.  Be  fure  to  colled:  your  Seeds  in  dry  weather,  airing  them  in 
an  open  Room,  and  refer ving  them  in  Sand  till  Mid-February ,  when 
you  may  low  them  in  pretty  ftrong  frelh  and  loamy  Mould,  kept  lhaded, 
and  moid  as  the  feafon  requires,  and  clear  of  Weeds ;  and  at  the  period 
of  two  years  plant  them  out,  drefs’d  and  prun’d,  as  diferetion  lhall 
advife.  It  is  not  only  railed  by  Seed,  by  Suckers  andLaycrs  at  the  Roots  , 
but  even  by  Branches  lopp’d  from  the  Head,  may  this  Tree  be  propaga¬ 
ted;  and  peeling  off  a  little  of  the  Bark,  at  a  competent  didance  from 
the  Stem  or  Arms,  and  covering  it  with  Loam  mingled  with  rich  Earth, 
they  will  Ihoot  their  Fibres,  and  may  be  fcafonably  ieparated ;  but  to 
accelerate  this,  apply  a  Ligature  above  the  place  when  the  Sap  is  af- 
cending,  or  beneath  when  it  delcends:  From  June  to  November  you 
may  lay  them  ;  the  Scrubs  lefs  creCt,  do  excellently  to  thicken  Coppices, 
and  will  yield  hilly  lhoots,  and  ufeful  Fire- wood. 

The  Lime  affcCts  a  rich  feeding  loamy  Soil,  where  they  will  grow  in¬ 
credibly  for  Ipccd  and  fpreading:  They  may  be  planted  as  big  as  ones 
Leg,  their  heads  topp’d  at  about  fix  or  eight  foot  bole;  thus  they  be¬ 
come  of  all  other  the  moll  proper  and  beautiful  for  Walks,  as  producing 
an  upright  Body,  imooth  and  even  Bark,  ample  Leaf,  fweet  BlolTom, 
and  a  goodly  Shade,  at  the  difiance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  foot:  They 
are  alio  very  patient  of  pruning,  and  may  be  dipt  into  any  fhape,  tho’ 
the  Conical  is  that  it  moll  affeCts  \  but  if  they  taper  over  much,  fome 
collateral  boughs  fhould  be  fpared  to  check  the  Sap,  which  is  bell  done 
about  Midfummer ;  and  to  make  the  Tree  grow  upright,  take  off  the 
prepondering  Branches  with  diferetion,  and  fo  indeed  you  may  correCt 
any  other  Tree,  and  redrefs  its  obliquity.  The  Root  in  tranfplanting 
mull  not  be  much  lopp’d;  which  is  alfo  a  good  lelfon  for  all  young 
planted  Trees:  And  the  difiance  for  Walks  and  Avenues  may  in  rich 
Ground  be  twenty  foot,  in  a  more  ordinary  fifteen  or  fixteen  foot. 

The  Elector  ‘Palatine  did  at  Midfummer  remove  very  great  Lime 
Trees  from  one  of  his  Forefts  to  a  fteep  Hill,  exceedingly  expos’d  to  the 
Sun,  at  Heidleburgh :  They  grow  behind  that  ftrong  Tower  on  the 
South-Weft ,  and  rnofl  torrid  part  of  the  Eminence;  being  of  a  dry, 
reddilh,  barren  Earth;  and  yet  do  they  profper  very  well:  But  the 
Heads  were  cut  off,  and  the  Pits  into  which  they  were  tranlplantcd  were 
fill’d  with  a  compofition  of  Earth  and  Cow-Dung,  which  was  excee¬ 
dingly  beaten,  and  fo  diluted  with  Water,  as  it  became  almofl  a  liquid 
Rap  :  In  this  were  the  Roots  plunged,  covering  the  Surface  with  the 
Turf,  which  is  a  lingular  Example  for  others  to  follow,  and  imitate. 

Other  Perfections  of  this  Tree  ( befide  its  unparalcl'd  Beauty  for 
Walks)  are,  that  it  will  grove  in  almofl  all  grounds;  that  it  lafs  long, 
it  foon  heals  its  fears,  it  floutly  reffls  a  ftorm,  and  fcldom  becomes 
hollow.  Thole  Royal  Plantations  of  thele  Trees,  in  the  Parks  of 
Hampton  Court  and  St.  fames ’s,  will  diffidently  inflruCt  how  thele 
and  all  other  fingle  Trees  are  to  be  govern’d  and  defended  from  Injuries 
till  they  are  able  to  proteCt  themfelves:  Some  lheltcr  them  with  three 
or  four  ‘ Deal  Boards ;  which  yet  is  not  fo  much  approv’d  of,  by  reafon 
it  keeps  them  from  the  free  Air. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  of  Norwich  gave  an  account  of  a  Lime-tree  at 
Depcham  in  Norfolk,  that  in  the  lead  part  of  the  Trunk  (which  was 
about  two  yards  from  the  ground)  was  at  lead  eight  yards  and  a  halt 
in  Circumference ;  about  the  Root  near  the  Earth  fixteen  yards,  and 
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about  half  a  yard  above  that,  about  twelve  yards:  The  height  to  the 
uppermoft  Boughs  about  thirty  yards. 

^  The  Timber  of  a  well  grown  Lime,  is  convenient  for  any  ufe  that 
the  Willow  is;  but  much  to  be  preferr’d,  as  being  both  ftronger,  and 
yet  lighter;  and  therefore  fit  for  Yokes,  and  Boxes  for  the  Apothecaries : 
Bccauie  of  its  colour,  and  ealy  working,  and  that  it  is  notfubject  to  lplit, 
Architects  make  with  it  Models  for  their  defigned  Buildings;  and  imall 
Statues,  and  little  curious  Figures  have  been  carv’d  of  this  \V  ood :  With 
the  Twigs,  Baskets  and  Cradles  are  made,  and  of  the  fmoother  fide 
of  the  Bark  Tablets  for  Writing.  The  Grecians  made  Bottles  of  it, 
which  they  finely  rozin’d  within  fide. 

The  Gravers  in  Wood  do  iometimes  make  ufe  of  this  fine  Material ; 
and  even  the  courfeft  Membrane,  or  Slivers  of  the  Tree,  growing  be¬ 
tween  the  Bark  and  the  main  Body,  they  now  twifl  into  Bafs-ropes ; 
befides,  the  Truncheons  make  a  far  better  Coal  for  Gunpowder  than  that 
of  Alder  it  felf:  And  the  extraordinary  Candor  and  Lightnefs  of  this 
Wood,  has  dignified  it  above  all  the  Woods  of  our  torell  in  the  hands 
of  the  Right  Honourable  the  White-jlajf  Officers  of  the  Court. 

As  to  the  Virtues  of  this  Tree,  it  is  of  admirable  efieCt  againft  the 
Epilepfy ;  for  which  the  delicately  fcentedBloffoms  are  held  prevalent. 
The  Berries  reduc’d  to  Powder,  cure  the  \ Dyfentery ,  and  flop  Blood  at 
the  Nofe :  The  diftilPd  Water  is  good  againft  the  Apoplexy,  Vertigo, 
trembling  of  the  Heart,  Gravel ,  &c.  And  fome  uic  a  Medicine  made 
of  the  Bark  for  Wounds  and  other  Diftempcrs. 

The  Sycamore  Tree. 

MR.  Evelyn  calls  the  Sycamore  the  Acer  majus  or  a  fort  of  Maple. 

It  is  multiplied  very  readily  by  its  own  Seed  or  Keys,  which  it 
bears  in  a  plentiful  manner,  and  come  up  the  firft  Spring  alter  lowing. 
They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Suckers  or  Layers,  but  th cfirjl  way 
is  the  belt. 

They  bear  tranfplanting  very  well,  and  therefore  may  be  removed  of 
any  fize,  provided  the  Head  be  lopp’d  and  madefomething  proportionable 
to  the  Root.  Only  it  being  a  Ipungy  Wood,  the  greater  wounds  fhould 
be  covered  with  Clay  mixt  with  Cow-dung.  It  is  a  Tree  mightily  pro¬ 
pagated  and  planted  in  the  Biihoprick  of  ? Durham ;  where  it  thrives  and 
refills  the  flrongcfl  Winds  this  Country  is  fubjeCl  to:  And  befides,  not 
being  fit  for  any  of  the  ufes  of  the  Waggon-ways  for  Coals,  they  have 
cfcaped  the  common  plunder  and  demand  for  Timber;  which  is  almojt 
the  only  thing  dcfireablc  in  Life  this  Country  is  deflitute  of  for  real  Ufe 
and  Ornament. 

Thefe  Trees  however  prefent  thcmfelvcs  frequently  in  Hedge-rows, 
and  are  an  excellent  defence  againft  the  Winds,  efpecially  near  the  Sea 
where  hardly  any  other  Tree  will  grow.  One  would  not  chufe  to 
plant  them  near  fine  Walks  and  Gardens,  bccauie  their  large  Leaves  are 
apt  to  defile  them;  and  it  is  alfo  obferved  that  they  breed  many  InfcCts 
from  the  Honey-dew  which  this  Tree  is  apt  to  retain;  an  &  therefore 
fo  friendly  and  kind  to  the  Bees, 
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Of  this  Wood  the  Turner  makes  Trenchers  andTHJbes,  being  foft 
ant  oite.  And  it  is  not  lei's  ulefiil  lor  Cart  and  Plough  Timber,  being 
light  and  tough.  The  Sap  will  run  from  this  Tree  in  great  plenty,  when, 
the  Bark  1S  °Peile^»  an^  borne  think  it  as  wholefome  as  Birch ,  when 
mix  d  with  Malt,  and  made  into  llrong  Beer. 

What  follow  next  are  Trees  of  an  humbler  fize. 

Alder  T rees( 

THE  Alder  is  a  C oniferous  Tree,  bearing  linall  Cones;  and  grows 
in  watery  Places,  having  Leaves  of  a  dark  Green,  undulated  and 
lhaped  like  thole  of  the  Nut  T ree. 

Tis  of  all  other  Trees  the  moft  faithful  Lover  of  Watery  and  Bocgy 
Places,  and  thole  mod:  defpis’d  weeping  parts  or  Water-galls  of  Forefis. 
They  are  propagated  of  Truncheons,  (for  fo  they  raife  them  in  Flandersi 
and  make  wonderful  profit  of  the  Plantations)  like  the  Poplar;  or  of 
Roots;  which  way  Mr.  Evelyn  prefers,  being  fet  as  big  as  the  Imall  of 
ones  Leg,  and  in  length  about  two  foot,  whereof  one  lhould  be  plun¬ 
ged  in  the  Mud:  This  profound fixing  of  Aquatic-TreesbCmvto  prelerve 
them  Beady,  fiom  the  Concudions  of  the  Winds ,  and  violence  of  the 
Waters ,  in  their  liquid  and jlippery  Foundations.  They  may  be  placed 
at  four  or  five  foot  diBance,  and  when  they  have  Brack  Root,  you  may 
cut  them,  which  will  caule  them  to  Ipring  in  Clumps ,  and  to  lhoot  out 
into  many  ufeful  Boles.  But  if  you  plant  lmaller  Sets,  cut  them  not  till 
they  are  arrived  to  l'ome  competent  bignefs,  and  that  in  a  proper  feafon ; 
which  is  a  Rule  for  all  the  Aquatics,  and  foft  Woods ;  not  till  Winter  be 
well  advanced,  in  regard  of  their  pithy  fubBance:  Therefore,  fuch  as 
you  have  occafion  to  make  ule  of  belore  that  Period,  ought  to  be?  well 
grown,  and  felled  with  the  earlieR,  that  fo  the  fucceflive  flioots  receive 
no  Prejudice. 

There  is  another  way  of  planting  Alders ,  after  the  Jerfey  manner; 
viz.  by  taking  Truncheons  of  two  or  three  loot  long,  at  the  beginning 
of  Winter,  and  bind  them  in  Faggots ,  and  place  the  ends  of  them  in 
Water  till  towards  the  Spring,  by  which  leafonthey  will  have  contracted 
a  fwelling  Spire  or  Knur ,  about  that  part,  which  being  fet  does  never  • 
fail  of  growing  and  Bribing  root.  There  is  alfo  a  black  fort  more  affe¬ 
cted  to  Woods  and  drier  Grounds. 

Some  advile  to  plant  Ihoots  ol  Alder,  and  lo  of  all  the  fjuift growing 
Trees,  being  ol  levcn  years  growth;  Roping  olfboth  the  ends  towards 
the  Ground,  to  the  length  ol  a  Billet ,  and  burying  them  horizontally 
a  reafonable  depth  in  the  Earth:  This  will  caufe  them  to  put  forth  levcn. 
or  eight  branches,  each  of  which  will  become  a  Tree  in  a  fiiort  time, 
elpecially  if  theSoil  bemoiR.  The  diRancefor  Alder  Plantations,  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  five  foot  at  firR;  fince  every  felling  renders  them 
wider  for  the  benefit  ol  the  Timber,  even  to  thirty  and  forty  foot  in 
five  or  fix  Fellings. 

\  ou  may  cut  Alder  and  other  Aquatick  Trees  every  third  or  fourth 
year;  and  fome  do  it  more  frequently:  They  lhould  alfo  be  abated 
within  hall  a  foot  of  the  principal  Head,  to  prevent  the  perilhing  of  the 
Main  Stocks-,  and  to  accelerate  their  fprouting.  And  the  laying  of 
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Truncheons  In  Water  for  a  while,  after  they  are  fitted  to  the  fiz'c,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  approv’d  to  be  a  good  method  to  prepare  them. 

Some  weakly  enough  extirpate  thefe  Trees  from  their  Boggy  Places, 
and  yet  know  not  how  to  turn  them  to  better  ufe.  The  fhadow  of  this 
Tree  doth  nouriih  the  Grafs  growing  under  it;  and  being  let  and  well 
plalh’d,  is  an  excellent  defence  to  the  Banks  of  Rivers;  lo  that  Authors 
have  wondered  it  is  not  more  pra&ifed  about  the  Thames ,  to  fortify  and 
prevent  the  mouldring  of  the  Walls  and  Banks  from  the  violent  Weather 
they  are  expos’d  to. 

Of  old  they  made  Boats  of  the  greater  parts  of  thefe  Trees,  and. 
excepting  Noah's  Ark ,  the  firft  VclTels  we  read  of  were  made  of  this 
ITood.  And  as  then,  fo  now,  arc  our  over-grown  Alders  frequently 
fought  after  for  luch  Buildings  as  lye  continually  under  Water,  where 
it  will  harden  like  Stone;  whereas  being  kept  in  any  unconflant  temper 
it  rots  immediately.  Vitruvius  tells  us  that  the  Morajfes  about  Raven¬ 
na  in  Italy  were  piled  with  this  Timber,  to  lupcrftrud:  upon  :  And  it 
was  tiled  under  that  famous  Bridge  at  Venice ,  the  Rialto ,  which  palTes 
over  the  Grarid-Canal,  bearing  a  vaft  weight. 

The  Poles  of  Alder  are  as  uleful  as  thole  of  W Motes ;  but  the  Coals 
far  exceed  them,  clpccially  for  Gunpowder  The  Wood  is  uleful  for 
"Piles,  Bumps,  Hop-poles,  Water-pipes ,  Troughs ,  S luces.  Small  Trays , 
and  Trenchers,  JEoodcn-hcels ,  8cc. 

J  he  Bark  of  Alder  is  precious  to  Dyers;  and  fome  Tanners  and 
Lcathcr-drefters  make  ufe  of  it;  and  with  it  and  the  fruits  ( inftead  of 
Galls)  is  compos'd  an  Ink  ;  for  if  macerated  in  Water,  with  a  little  ruft 
of  Iron,  it  makes  a  black  Dye,  which  may  be  likewife  ufed  for  Ink.  The 
interior  Rind  of  the  Black  Alder ,  purges  all  Hydropic  and  ferous  Hu¬ 
mours  ;  but  it  luu ft  be  dried  in  the  lhade,  and  not  uled  Green ;  and  the 
cDeeoPhon  is  to  fettle  two  or  three  days  before  it  be  drunk  Bcim* 
beaten  with  Vineger  it  heals  the  Itch. 


Birch  Tree. 

This  is  a  Tree  bearing  its  Seeds  in  Jingle  Teguments  or  Coverings, 
ol  linall  Leaves,  having  Bender  reddijh  twigs,  with  fmooth  and 
white  Branches. 

The  Birch  is  faid  to  be  a  Natural  Tree  of  England ;  and  is  altogether 
produced  ol  Roots  and  Suckers ,  (  tho’  it  Iheds  a  kind  of  Seeds  like  the  Elm 
about  the  Spring  )  which  being  planted  at  four  or  five  foot  interval,  in 
fimall  twigs,  will  hiddenly  rile  to  Trees,  provided  they  affeeft  the  Ground, 
which  cannot  well  be  too  barren :  For  it  will  thrive  in  theory,  wet, 
fandy  and  Jlotiy,  and  even  in  Marjhes  and  Bogs ;  the  Water-galls  and 
Uliginous  or  Moorilh  Parts  of  Forefts,  that  will  hardly  bear  any  Grals, 
do  many  times  fpontaneoufly  bear  it  in  abundance,  whether  the  fituation 
be  high  or  low,  and  nothing  comes  ami  Is  to  it.  Plant  the  linall  Twigs 
or  Suckers  having Roots,  and  after  the  firft  year  cut  them  within  an  inch 
of  the  Surface;  this  will  caufe  them  to  jfprout  in  ftrong  and  luftv  Tufts, 
fit  tor  Coppice  and  Spring-Woods ;  or  by  reducing  them  to  one  Stem, 
you  may  render  them  in  a  very  few  years  fit  for  the  Turner. 
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Though  Birch  be  the  worft  of  Timber ,  yet  it  is  uied  tor  Ox-yokes ; 
alfo  for  Hoofs ,  Ranniers,  Brooms ,  Wands ;  Arrows,  Bolts ,  Shafts ; 
Hijhes,  Bowls ,  Ladles ,  and  other  Homeftick  'Vtenjils .  In  New- Eng¬ 
land,  our  Northern  Americans  make  of  it  Cano  0’s,  Boxes,  Buckets, 
Kettles,  and  Hijhes,  (  which  they  fow,  and  join  very  curioufly  with 
Thread  made  of  Cedar-Roots  )  and  divers  other  Utenfils,  whereof  they 
have  a  blacker  kind:  They  make  alfo  (mall-craft  ‘ Pinnaces  of  Birch, 
ribbing  them  with  white  Cedar,  and  covering  them  with  large  Flakes  ot 
Birch-Bar k:  They  low  them  with  Thread  of  Spruce-Roots,  and  pitch 
them  as  we  do  here  in  England. 

This  Wood  is  ufeful  for  Fuel ,  great  and  frnall  Coal,  which  lajl  is  made 
by  charring  the  (tendered  Brufh  andlummities  of  the  Twigs :  The  inner 
Bark  was  anciently  ufed  for  Writing  Tables,  before  the  invention  ot 
Taper ;  and  with  the  outward  and  thicker  Bark  are  divers  Houles  in 
Rujfa,  Roland  and  other  Northern  Tracds,  covered  indead  ot  Tile. 
Of  the  whit  eft  part  of  the  old  Wood,  found  commonly  in  doating 
Birches ,  is  made  Grounds  for  fweet  Powder ;  andot  the  quite  confirm’d 
and  rotten  Trees  is  made  the  bed  Mould  for  railing  ot  divers  Seedlings 
of  the  rared  Plants  and  Flowers.  Neither  Ihould  it  be  forgotten,  that 
from  this  Tree  a  Liquor  is  drawn  which  mix’d  with  a  due  quantity  ot 
Sugar  makes  excellent  Wine :  Andbeing  skilfully  tapp’d  in  March,  there 
will  flow  from  it,  betwixt  the  Wood  and  the  Bark,  an  incredible  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Juice  very  palatable. 


Hazel  Tree >  and  Filbert . 

THE  Hazel  is  a  Nuciferous  European  Tree,  containing  in  a  com¬ 
mon  Husk,  one  Nut,  open  at  one  end,  being  fmaller  Trees 
than  Walnut  or  Almond,  of  broad  indented  Leaves,  bearing  Catkins * 
of  a  lefler  Kernel  and  thicker  Shell  than  Filberts,  and  whofe  Husk  is 
(hotter. 

It  is  bed  raifed  from  the  Nuts  (altho’  they  are  alfo  rais’d  by  Suckers 
and  Layers  )  which  fow  like  Mad,  in  a  pretty  deep  Furrow  towards  the 
end  of  February ;  or  treat  them  as  directed  for  the  W alnut :  Light  Ground 
may  be  immediately  (own  and  harrowed  in,  very  accurately ;  but  if 
Clay,  plough  it  earlier,  and  let  it  be  diffidently  mellow’d  with  the  Frods; 
and  then  the  third  year  cut  your  Tree^  near  to  the  Ground  with  a  (harp 
Bill. 

But  for  a  Grove  for  Pleadire,  plant  them  in  Fojfes  at  a  yard  didance, 
and  cut  them  within  half  a  foot  of  the  Earth,  drelfing  them  for  three  or 
four  Springs  and  Autumns,  by  only  loofening  the  Mould  a  little  about 
their  Roots.  Others  fet  the  Nuts  by  hand,  at  one  foot  didance,  to  be 
tranfplanted  the  third  year  at  a  yard  blunder:  Do  this  when  Winter  is 
far  advanc’d;  becaufc  they  arc  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  Frods; 
nor  will  they  (prout  till  the  Spring ;  and  Vermin  greatly  devour  them: 
Prefervc  them  therefore  inoid,  not  mouldy,  by  laying  them  in  their 
own  dry  Leaves,  or  in  Sand,  till  January. 

From  this  Management  they  thrive  very  well,  the  (hoots  being  like 
finall  Wands,  and  Switches,  or  fomewhat  bigger;  and  luch  as  have 
drawn  divers  hairy  twigs,  are  by  no  means  to  be  disbranch’d,  no 
more  than  their  Roots,  unlefsby  a  very  (paring  and  difcrcet  hand:  Thus 
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your  Coppice  of  Hazels  being  planted  about  Autumn,  may  be  cut  within 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  Ground,  the  Spring  following.  Mr  Evelyn . 
would  fpare  them  two  or  three  years,  when  they  have  ftrong  hold,  and 
may  be  cut  clofe  to  the  Earth ;  the  unprofperous  and  feeble  ones  efpe- 
cially.  Filberts  are  thus  to  be  treated,  and  both  of  them  much  im¬ 
prov’d  by  tj-an planting ;  but  chiefly  by  Grafting  on  the  common  Hazel 
railed  from  Seed. 

For  the  place  of  Growth,  they  above  all  afted:  cold,  barren,  dry  and 
fandy  Grounds;  Mountains,  and  even  Rocks  will  produce  them;  but 
more  plentifully,  if  fomewhat  inoift,  andmoftic;  they  will  grow  well 
on  fides  of  Hills,  and  in  Hcdue-rows. 

Such  as  are  maintain’d  for  Coppices  may  after  twelve  years  be  fell’d 
the  ftrft  time;  the  next  at  feven  or  eight,  &c.  for  by  this  period  their 
Roots  will  be  completely  vigorous.  You  may  plant  them  from  Oclober 
to  January ,  provided  they  are  carefully  Weeded,  till  they  have  taken 
fall  hold ;  and  there  is  not  among  all  our  ftore  a  more  profitable  Wood 
for  Coppices.  N.  B.  Thofe  who  let  Nuts,  Ihculd  by  picking  get  the 
largefl  they  can  find. 

There  is  a  compendious  Expedient  for  the  thickning  of  Coppices, 
which  are  too  tranfparent ,  by  layingof  a  Sampler  or  Pole  of  an  Hazel , 
Ajh,  &c.  of  twenty  or  thirty  foot  in  length  ( the  Head  a  little  lopp’d  ) 
into  the  Ground,  giving  it  a  chop  near  the  foot,  to  make  it  lye  eafy ; 
this  faftened  to  the  Earth  with  a  Hook  or  two,  and  covered  with  fome 
frefh  Mould  at  a  competent  depth,  will  produce  a  great  many  Suckers , 
thereby  furnilhing  a  Coppice  very  fpeedily. 

The  ufe  of  the  Hazel ,  is  for  Boles ,  Spars ,  Hoops ,  Angling-Rods, 
Faggots ,  Coals,  See.  audit  makes  one  of  the  beft  Coals ;  once  us’d  for 
Gun-powder,  being  very  fine  and  light,  till  Alder  was  found  to  be  more 
fit:  Alio  it  is  much  us’d  for  Riding  Switches ,  Hurdles ,  &c.  of  which 
laid  Walls  arc  made,  inftcad  of  Laths  and  Luncheons,  fupcr-induc’d  with 
a  courfe  Mortar  made  of  Loam  and  Straw :  Thefe  Walls  inclofe  divers 
Cottages,  Sheds  and  Outhoules  in  the  Country,  being  ftrong  and  lading; 
and  ample  Inclofures  of  Courts  and  Gardens  have  been  fo  lean  ed.  This 
is  prabtifed  much  in  Bcdford.Jhire. 

There  is  no  Wood  which  purifies  Pfine  fooner  than  the  Chips  of 
Hazel. 


The  Horn  Beam . 

>  'II  1  I  .  . 

TH  E  Horn  Beam  is  but  of  one  kind,  and  is  generally  admired  for 
its  Shade  and  the  pleafant  Verdure  of  its  Leaves.  It  is  moreover 
greatly  refpe&ed  for  its  early  pulhing  forth,  and  holding  its  Leaves  a 
long  time ;  for  even  after  they  have  loft  their  colour  they  continue  on 
the  Tree  till  new  ones  thruft  them  off'.  By  which  means  it  becomes 
very  valuable  forEfpalicrs  that  are  to  defend  the  tender  Plants  from  ex¬ 
ternal  Violence:  It  is  alfo  the  moft  tonfile  Plant,  and  bears  well  the  dil- 
cipline  of  the  Sheers,  fo  as  to  become  aimoft  an  impenetrable  Defence. 
One  of  the  greateft  Beauties  of  the  fine  Gardens  at  Verfaillcs  is  thought 
to  cenfift  in  the  Tallnefs,  and  exad  Regularity  and  Beauty  of  thcic 
Hedges;  and  in  Italy  the  fineft  Grotto’s  and  Wilderneftes  arc  made 
with  them, 
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But  as  it  is  good  for  Hedges,  fo  alfo,  if  it  is  negle&ed,  it  becomes 
an  ufeful  Forefi-tree  for  fhade;  and  they  make  excellent  Bollards . 
Both  the  Rind  and  Wood  is  rough  and  hard ,  and  of  a  whitijh  Colour.  It 
bears  Flowers  in  the  form  of  Brings,  which  confift  of  feveral  little 
Leaves  fattened  about  it  like  lhells,  and  underneath  are  feveral  Stamina. 

It  may  be  raifcd  either  of  Seeds,  or  increafed  of  Layers.  But  foraf 
much  as  the  Seed  lieth  in  the  Ground  a  whole  year  before  it  peeps,  (aS 
the  AJh  and  Holly )  the  beft  way  to  raife  it,  is  either  from  Layers  or 
father  from  Sets,  which  are  eafily  procured  in  the  Woods  where  they 
grow,  being  apt  to  ttool  with  Suckers  from  the  Root. 

There  are  few  Soils  which  they  refufe,  both  Hills  and  Hales  fuit 
them,  and  they  will  grow  even  where  they  are  overtopp’d  and  dropt  on 
by  larger  Trees ;  and  yet  few  Trees  make  more  hatte  in  growing.  The 
Timber  of  this  is  ufeful  for  Mill-Cogs,  &c.  exceeding  all  others  for 
filch  fort  of  Ufes.  It  is  good  alio  for  Toke -Timber ,  Heads  of  Beetles , 
and  Handles  for  Tools,  and  for  the  Turners  ufe,  being  tough  and  white « 

It  makes  excellent  Billeting,  and  is  fit  Fuel  for  a  Ladies  Chamber. 

Maple  Tree . 

THE  Maple  is  a  Tree  bearing  its  Seeds  in  {ingle  Teguments  or 
Coverings,  that  are  Membranaceous ;  the  Seed-veffels  or  Keys 
being  double,  and  having  fmall  Leaves  divided  into  five  Segments,  and 
’tis  a  Brittle  Wood. 

This  Maple,  of  which  Authors  reckon  feveral  kinds,  was  of  old  held 
in  equal  Ettimation  almoft  with  the  Citron ;  elpecially  the  French  Maple, 
and  the  Beacocks-tail  Maple,  which  is  elegantly  undulated  and  criip’d 
into  variety  of  Curls ;  the  Maples  we  have  in  England  differ  very  little, 
and  they  are  produc’d  of  the  Keys  like  the  Afli,  and  like  to  it  affedt  a 
Jound  and  dry  Mould;  growing  both  in  Woods  and  Hedge-rows,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  latter,  which  if  the  Ground  be  rather  hilly  than  low* 
afford  the  fairett  Timber.  It  is  alfo  propagated  by  Layers  and  Suckers : 
By  fhredding  up  the  Boughs  to  a  Head,  it  Will  llioot  to  a  great  height 
in  a  little  time  ;  but  if  you  will  Lop  it  for  the  Fire,  do  it  in  January ; 
keep  no  Pollards  or  fpreading  Trees,  for  a  clammy  Dew  falls  from  them, 
that  hurts  what  grOWs  under. 

The  Timber  is  far  fuperior  to  Beech  for  all  the  ufes  of  the  Turner, 
who  Peeks  it  for  Hijhes,  Cups,  Trays,  Trenchers,  &c.  as  the  Joyner, 
for  Tables ,  Inlayings,  and  for  the  delicatenefs  of  the  Grain,  when  the 
Knurs  and  Nodofities  are  rarely  diaper'd,  which  does  much  advance  its 
Price.  Alfo  for  its  lightnefs,  it  is  employ’d  often  by  thole  who  make 
Mu f  cal  Infir uments.  The  larger  fort  of  it  we  call  the  Sycomore,  but 
the  defeription  of  this  fejfer  Maple,  and  the  ancient  value  of  it,  is  worth 
the  citing. 

The  Maple  (fays  Bliny )  for  the  Elegancy  andFinenefs  of  the  Wood, 
is  next  to  the  very  Cedar  it  felf:  There  arc  feveral  kinds  of  it,  efpeci- 
aliy  the  white,  which  is  wonderfully  beautiful ;  this  is  call’d  the  French 
Maple-.  The  other  has  a  curl’d  grain,  fo  curioufly  maculated,  that  from 
a  near  refemblance  it  was  ufually  call’d  the  Beacocks-tail,  &c.  The 
Brufcum  or  Knur,  is  wonderfully  fair,  but  the  Mollufcum  is  counted 
moft  precious;  both  of  them  knobs  and  lwellings  out  of  the  Tree: 
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Large  Planks  for  Tables  were  of  old  preferr’d  to  Cedar  and  Citron  •  but 
now  they  are  ufed  only  for  final]  Table  Books ;  and  with  its  thin  Boards 
Bed-tellers  are  wainfcottcd.  ’ 

The  Brufcum  is  of  a  blackidi  kind,  with  which  they  make  Tables. 
Cicero  had  a  Table  of  this  Wood  which  colt  him  Ten  thouiand  Sefterces : 
Such  another  had  Afinius  Callus.  That  of  King  "juba  was  fold  for 
if  ooo;  and  another  we  read  of  for  140000.  H.  S.  which  at  3  d.  Sterling 
aiilcs  to  about  fjpo  /.  and  yet  that  of  the  Mauritanian  Btolomy ,  was 
hii  richer,  containing  four  foot  and  a  half  Diameter,  and  three  inches 
thick,  which  is  reported  to  have  been  fold  for  its  Weight  in  Gold. 

1  he  A not  of  this  Timber  wasmofl  eftcem’d;  which  is  much  relcmbled 
by  the  Female  Cyprefs ;  and  we  have  now  as  beautiful  Planks  of  1'omc 
IFalnut-trees ,  near  the  Root ;  but  the  great  Art,  in  ancient  Times,  to 

Eotitur*  Maple’  io  exceetling  fine,  was  in  the  Seafoning  and 

There  have  been  Lome  Maples  of  large  Bulk  and  noble  Shades :  Vir- 
gi  choie  it  for  the  Court  of  his  Evander,  one  of  his  worthiefl  Princes 
wneie  in  his  bed  of  Poems  he  deferibes  him  fitting  in  his  Maple-Throne  - 
and  when  he  brings  Mneas  into  the  Royal  Cottage,  he  makes  him  this 
great  and  memorable  Compliment. 


This  humble  Roof,  this  Rufiick  Court ,  faid  he. 
Receiv'd  Alcides  crown'd. with  ViElory  : 

Scorn  not  ( great  Gueft)  the  Steps  where  he  has  trod , 
But  contemn  lEcalth  and  imitate  a  God. 


The  Romans  were  madly  luxurious  for  buying  Tables  and  other  Fur- 
111  tui  c  at  very  great  Rates;  and  when  they  at  any  time  reproached  their 
W.ves  for  their  expenfivenefs  inTW/and  other  xichTrifles,  they  were 
w  ont  to  ictort  and  turn  the  Tables  upon  their  Husbands. 


The  Service  Tree,  or  Sorhus. 

SOME  fancy  there  are  feveral  kinds  of  this  Tree,  but  we  find  little 
difteience  in  England,  only  that  Lome -of  them  bear  a  larger  Berrv 
man  others,  which  perhaps  is  more  owing  to  the  Soil  than  the  Sort.  ' 
It  beais  a  Cluller  of  white  Bloffoms  in  the  Spring,  which  feldom  fail 
to  afford  io  many  Berries  in  Autumn,  fomething  bigger  than  Haws,  which 
aftci  they  come  to  appear  rotten  in  O Bober  are  eaten  with  great^rcedi- 
nefs  by  many,  having  a  pleafant  and  grateful  Acidity :  But  they  are 
not  reckoned  wholefome  for  ionic  Conftirucions,  as  they  arc  in  a  'orcat 
c  egice  coj ioe.  hey  may  be  railed  from  the  Berries  ;  but  the  bed  and 
^nicked  way  is  from  Suckers,  which  they  put  forth  very  plentifully. 

icy  may  be  transplanted  of  any  bigneis;  and  if  they  are  beaded  the 
u  ound  wid  quickly  heal  up.  You  cannot  fail  to  furniih  your  felf  with 
any  quantity  from  the  Woods,  where  they  naturally  grow ,  and  are  a 
proper  Stock  whereon  to  graft  either  the' Medlar  or  L'Azzerole ;  of 
w  inch  more  anon. 

Tovucr  ( f0r  thiCy  "o"  fomy™es  8row  large)  is  ufcful  for  the 

w  /  tn  ir  7C/r'  ,°r  BoWS’  Tullies>  Screws,  Mills,  Spindles, 
J  aud  C,m- flocks,  being  of  a  very  fine  grain,  and  if  affifted  with 

**  iome 
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fome  boiled  Linfeed  Oil  will  be  made  to  counterfeit  Ebony  and  molt  of 
the  Indian  Woods.  This  Tree  makes  an  early  appearance  in  the  Spring 
both  with  its  Leaves  andBlolfoms,  and  therefore  ihould  be  planted  with¬ 
in  View  for  its  Beauty.  It  cures  the  Green  Sicknefs,  diftill’d  in  Water. 

The  Wild  Tear,  and  the  Crab . 

THESE  are  both  of  them  Foref -trees ,  and  will  arrive  to  a  con- 
fiderableftature  from  the  Kernels  of  both  ;  from  which  are  produced 
great  Varieties  in  their  Fruit  by  a  kind  of  Lufiis  Natura.  I  he  Wild 
Fear,  is  long  before  it  bears  any  Fruit  from  the  Seed ;  but  it  afterwards 
amply  rewards  that  Lazinefs ,  by  annual  and  plentiful  Crops  5  of  the 
Fruit  is  made  in  l'ome  Countries  a  moft  delicious  Liquor  called  "Perry, 
which  is  eftcemed  to  be  equal  to  moft  of  the  French  White-wines  both 
in  ftrength  and  goodnefs ;  efpecially  if  it  be  kept  three  or  four  years. 
But  it  is  feldom  liiffered  to  come  into  private  hands  abroad ;  for  the 
Vintners  in  London  greedily  buy  it  and  fetch  it  from  Herefordjhire, 
and  fome  parts  of  G louceji erj, hire ,  to  mix  with  fome  of  their  ftrongeft 
Sfanijh  Wines,  as  they  do  alio  fome  of  the  richeft  Cyders ;  the  beft  of 
which  Liquor  is  alio  made  from  Apples  never  grafted,  but  railed  from 
the  Seed ;  which  tho’  they  retain  an  unpleafant  roughnefs  to  the  I  aide 
from  the  Tree;  yet  make  better  and  richer  Cyder ,  than  the  bed  of  the 
eating  Apples  grafted. 

The  Wood  of  thefe  Trees,  efpecially  the  Tear ,  bears  an  excellent 
fmoothnels  and  politure  in  all  forts  of  W ooden  IV are ;  and  the  Joiner 
covets  it  much  for  Fables ,  Chejls  of  Drawers,  and  JVainfcot.  The 
Wood  of  the  Crab  is  very  tough,  and  is  much  tiled  by  the  Farmer  for 
Flails  to  beat  out  Grain,  and  for  Cudgels  or  walking- ji  ic ks ;  efpecially 
Inch  as  are  tiled  in  a  way  of  Difcifline .  The  very  world  and  Imalleft 
Fruit  of  the  Crab  affords  a  Verjuice  mighty  uleftil  in  the  Kitchen;  and 
in  moft  forts  of  Condiments,  is  thought  much  better  than  Vinegar. 

The  Midberry . 

OF  this  Tree  Ifhall  fay  little  here,  having  already  fpoke  of  it  in  the 
Fruit-Garden.  There  are  two  forts  of  it,  the  Slack  and  the 
White.  The  firft  is  a  flower,  the  laft  a  much  quicker  Grower.  They 
both  bear  Catkins,  producing  male  and  female  Bloffoms  at  the  lame  time. 
But  becaufc  the  White  Mulberry,  bears  a  lefs  and  more  indifferent  Fruit, 
but  is  yet  the  quickeft  Grower,  it  is  advileable  to  graft  the  Black  upon 
the  White,  to  accelerate  its  growth,  and  to  mend  the  Fruit.  It  is  railed 
from  the  Seed,  from  Suckers,  and  from  Cuttings ,  let  in  a  lliady  place. 
They  love  a  light  and  warm  Soil,  where  they  will  grow  to  be  very- 
large,  and  make  an  handfome  lliade  in  the  four  Summer  Months  among!! 
the  Foref -Trees.  The  beft  time  for  tranfplanting  them  is  in  Autumn. 
But  they  Ihould  be  carefully  taken  up,  having  long  Roots, and  yet  as  few 
of  them  as  poffible  Ihould  be  taken  off:  Itneed  not  be  repeated  how 
ufeful  thefe  Trees  are  to  the  Silkworm ,  and  what  Profit  might  accrue  to 
the  Nation,  if  the  Culture  of  them  was  more  encouraged,  and  the  Silk 
Trade  put  into  a  right  method  of  Manufacture.  Of  which  more  in 

another  place.  .  >, 

r  3  Chefnnt 
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Chefnut  Tree. 

THIS  is  a  Nuciferous ,  European  Tree,  containing  in  one  common 
Husk  feveral  Nuts,  whole  outward  Husk  is  echinate  and  prick¬ 
ly-,  and  hath  long ,  fmooth ,  deeply  indented  Leaves,  its  Husk  containing 
three  or  four  Nuts. 

Pliny  reckons  many  kinds  of  Chefnuts  about  Tarentum  and  Naples  ; 
hut  we  commend  thole  of  'Portugal  and  Bayonne ,  chufing  the  larged, 
brown  and  moll  ponderous  Fruit;  but  theleffer  ones  to  raife  for  Timber  : 
They  are  produc’d  bed;  by  [owing ;  previous  to  which,  let  the  Nuts  be 
hilb  lpread  to  [sue  at ;  then  cover  them  in  Sand;  a  Month  being  pad 
plunge  them  in  Water,  rejecd  the  Swimmers;  being  dry,  for  thirty  days 
moie  land  them  again,  and  water  them  as  before :  Being  thus  treated 
till  the  beginning  of  Spring  or  in  November,  fet  them  like  Beans,  and 
as  lome  do,  drench' d  for  a  Night  or  more  in  new  Milk. 

They  are  to  be  put  into  the  holes  with  the  point  upmojl ;  one  in  a 
hole  Will  do,  if  try’d  as  before,  nor  will  any  of  them  fail,  unlefs  by 
lome  Accident :  But  being  come  up,  they  thrive  belt  unremov’d,  making 
a  great  band  tor  at  lead  two  years,  upon  every  tran [planting ;  yet  if 
needs  y  ou  mud:  alter  their  dation,  do  it  about  Not  ember,  and  that  into  a 
light  Ground,  or  moidGWc/;  tho’  they  will  grow  in  Clay,  Sand,  and  all 
mixed  Soils,  upon  expofed  and  bleak  Places,  and  the  pendent  declivities 
of  Hills  to  the  North,  in  dry  airy  places;  and  fometimes  they  thrive 
neai  Marjhes  and  IVaters ;  but  they  affecd  no  Ccmpod,  lave  what  their 
own  Leaves  afford  them,  and  are  more  patient  of  Cold  than  Heat-.  As 
for  the  lowing  in  the  Nurfery,  treat  them  as  you  do  the  Walnut. 

If  they  are  let  in  Autmnn  or  Winter,  it  is  bed  to  inter  them  within 
their  Husks,  which  being  every  way  arm’d,  are  a  protection  againb 
Mice,  and  other  Vermin,  which  would  dedroy  them.  Some  low  them 
confide dly  in  the  Furrow  like  the  Acorn,  and  govern  them  as  the  Oak : 
But  then  lliould  the  Ground  be  broken  up  between  November  and  February ; 
and  when  they  lpring,  be  cleanled  at  two  foot  alunder,  after  two  years 
growth:  Likewile  Coppices  of  Chefnuts  may  be  wonderfully  increafed 
and  thickened  by  Laying  the  tender  and  young  Branches;  but  luch  as 
lpring  from  the  Nuts  are  bed,  and  will  thrive  exceedingly,  if  (bcina  Jet 
dand  without  removing)  the  Ground  be  dirr’d,  and  loolned  about  their 
Roots,  for  two  or  three  of  the  did  years,  and  the  fuperfluous  Wood 
prun’d  away ;  and  indeed  for  good  Trees  they  fhould  be  dripp’d  up  after 
the  ffrll  years  removal;  they  alio  fhoot  into  very  good  Poles  from  a 
felled  Stem:  Thus  will  you  have  a  Coppice  ready  for  felling,  within 
eight  )  ears,  which  (  befides  many  other  ufes)  will  yield  incomparable 
Poles  for  any  Work  of  the  Gar  den, Vineyard,  &c.  till  the  next  cutting: 
And  if  the  Trees  like  the  Ground,  will  in  ten  or  twelve  years  <>row  to 
a  kind  of  T  imber,  and  bear  plentiful  Fruit. 

Chefnuts  have  been  tranfplanted  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Arm,  their  Heads 
ving  cut  off  at  five  or  fix  foot  high;  but  they  came  on  at  leifure :  In 
all  Plantations  for  Avenues,  you  may  fet  them  from  thirty  to  ten  foot 
didance,  though  they  will  grow  much  nearer ;  when  tender,  you  cul- 
ti\atc  them  like  the  AJh,  the  nature  of  whole  fhade  they  relemble, 
fincc  nothing  a ffccds  much  togrow under  them:  Some  lay  that  the  young 
1  Chefnut 
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Sit  thS  four  ve^Tr^lT  With  “X  Edge-tool,  for 

left  to  Experiment.  }  ’  “  racher  croPP  d  or  broken  off,  which  is 

wi^coSS’iiS;'”1’:- 1Val,m'  °ak’  orB™h’  itfafiw 

we  did  rSv  d  f  °  C  '"“^wble  Fruit:  And  it  is 

ing  cafily  increas’d  from  Layers  CheJ"Ut’  which  bc' 

Standard,  and  bears  a  mnfl- v>  n  tn  Seed’  Srows  lnto  a  goodly 
but  a  veiy  nauftous  Frr*  ^  /°'rer’  CVCn  “  our  cold  Country. 

Highgdie^ and  fevcral  other  nb,  U*  f?  at  i?ir  William  AJburJt’s  at 

don's It  Fulham  P  CCS’  but  e,Pecially  «  the  Bifliop  of  Lon- 

ihto/rSvtncc5  ft  wasZlaL^T  «>  ^nna]  thence 

It  is  (next  the  0/?A  "  e  fa&:ltcd  *n  France,  and  thence  among;  us 

JmerTl  d  "foierly  builtSdofrt  1“  ^  *'  <****^ 
Loudon-.  This  Tree  affifrd* h„ uSa  tP?  °f  ,our  anclcnt  Houles  in 
Tedaments  for  Vine  TV**  a  £eft  and  for  Falifadoes , 

or  when  it  r^|.and  -  all°  #///Mr  and 
the  groVina  Trees  **?*£  J  but  lf  touch  the  Roots  of 

wclf  for  Columns  Talus  Cbei  n^nd  EThe  Timbcr  does 

and  tv, n't  Cash  i\SX A T’  Cba,rs\  jAw/r>  WM.  for  7>,Ar 
^rLSny  whht^e^I^^h^;e^JitVhe  ieaft  Tindture  of  the 

it  becomes  exceeding  du table :  but  'ITherwirf  c ^ftmry  t'the^jf  S 

when  it  fr  ill !tS  thin§S  “  theW°rId)  a  ^  ^ 

As  to  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree,  ’tis  bell  to  beat  it  from  the  Tree,  fn^ 

ittle  time  before  they  are  ready  to  fall  of  themfclves  •  thus  they  will 

J^r;r°rfy°u  mult  fmoke-dry  them :  They  are  cornmen 

then,  i§  °r  F°0d’  ai\d  thC  beft  TaMeS  ^  Fra^Z^ltT^ 

them  a  Service  eating  them  with  Sait  in  Wine,  or  Juice  ofLemoii 

Meaf"gS;.  ITI  F  "tn  ^  are  in  ReweS 

en  VelTels  ii/,  r'u  I  ^  ooks; and  they  arc  bell  prefer  ved  in  Earth- 
Veil  els,  in  a  cold  place;  iome  lay  them  in  a  Smoke-loft  others  in 

Srd'  F  JhoC  Wf  0t'  -ti“g  ‘hem  in’zZt:  t 

oVeSlv  nTrk  iomewhat  loft,  which  will  make  the  Shells  come 
ott  eahly,  and  then  we  eat  them  either  hot  or  cold:  If  thus  prepar'd' 

heieTsmo' 2CVlkh  lUml’  Vintg,ar  and  PePPei  ’  as  we  eat  Glides, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  be  an  acceptable  Dilh. 

to  Us  on  Tm!  r'li  thC  Chc-,1‘!‘tr  Trcc  make  very  wholefome  Mattrejfes 
are  excellent  fi  2  T  S<?od  f  for  ' Cattle :  The  Coals  of  this  Tree 
but  rhe  4  fl  t  he  Sm,th  being  foon  kmdled,  and  as  foon  extinguijh'd ; 

wafted  rt  2  a  Lee  be  made  of  them  and  it  il 

sainil  Soi/v'n  r  rtf  a  °f  Che/huts,  is  an  approv’d  Remedy  a- 

fv  itli  Money *  °f  B  °°d'  and  the  C°Ugb'  bcing  madc into  an  EleEtuary 
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The  Wild  Cherry,  Black  and  Red. 

THERE  arc  two  forts  of  the  Wild  Cherry ,  which  bear  Fruit  very 
plentifully.  Black  and  Red,  and  which  grow  to  be  large  Timber 
Trees.  They  grow  frequently  and  naturally  in  the  Hedge-rows  in 
Berkjhire,  Hertfordjhire ,  and  in  feveral  other  Counties ;  from  whence 
the  Fruit  is  carried  in  great  Abundance  to  other  parts  deflitutc  thereof. 
It  is  valued  by  mojl  as  an  excellent  Fruit  eaten  raw,  and  by  all  allowed 
to  be  very  wholefome . 

There  is  hardly  any  other  way  to  preferve  fome  of  the  Fruit  from 
the  Birds,  but  by  planting  a  good  number  of  Trees,  and  then  fome  will 
fall  to  the  Owner’s  ihare  ;  elpecially  if  the  Black-Birds  and  Thrtijhes, 
be  a  little  kept  in  Awe  with  the  Gun  at  the  time  of  ripening.  They 
make  a  well  ihaped  and  beautiful  Tree  for  Avenues,  and  therefore  fhould 
be  more  encouraged  and  planted  than  they  are;  for  they  profper  alinoft 
in  any  Soil,  but  chiefly  difdain  the  two  extremes  of  Sand  and  Clay. 

They  are  raifed  either  from  the  Stones  or  Suckers ,  but  the  firji  way 
is  by  much  the  bejl ,  earliejl ,  and  mojt  natural ;  and  they  may  be  removed 
(with  care)  almoft  of  any  fize.  The  Wood  is  excellent  and  ufeful  for 
all  or  moll  of  the  purpofes  mentioned  under  the  Head  of  the  Wild 
Bear. 


T he  Quicken)  or  §Hffick  Beam . 

THIS  Plant  affects  the  dry  Places  or  Banks  of  Woods  and  Groves, 
by  fome  called  the  Irijh  or  Wild  AJh ,  from  the  refemblance  its 
Leaves  and  Bark  have  to  the  common  AJh-Tree.  Tho’  the  Leaves  are 
a  little  more  jagged  on  the  Edges,  and  fomething  fmaller  and  longer  in 
proportion  to  its  bignefs.  It  doth  not  bear  Keys,  but  moll  beautiful 
Scarlet  Berries  in  Clufters,  which  look  very  ornamental,  and  make  a  fine 
ihew  at  a  diltance  all  the  Winter  long:  And  even  the  Bloffoms  in  the 
Spring  have  a  very  fragrant  frnell. 

They  are  eafily  railed  from  thcle  Berries  or  from  Suckers  \  and  will 
endure  well  the  Severities  of  the  Cold  and  Northern  Blafts,  being  a 
very  hardy  Tree,  and  therefore  worth  propagating,  for  the  two  realons 
above,  for  its  Beauty  and  Strength ;  and  alio  that  it  is  a  proper  Stock 
for  the  Service ,  the  Medlar ,  and  the  L' Azzerole,  to  be  grafted  upon. 

It  is  a  very  toughWood,  and  all  Heart ,  therefore  ufeful  for  the  Wheel¬ 
wright,  and  to  the  Husbandman  for  moll  of  his  necelfary  Tools.  Mr. 
Evelyn  fays  the  Berries  fermented  by  thcmfelves  make  an  excellent 
Drink  againft  the  Spleen  and  Scurvy. 
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The  While  and  Black  Thorn >  and  Glajjenlury  Thorn . 

THESE  come  into  the  Catalogue  of  the  Trees  of  the  Forefl,  be- 
caufe  they  fo  frequently  mix  with  them,  and  fometimes  come  to 
a  confiderable  Stature  ;  tho’  their  ufes  are  otherwife  better  known,  efpe- 
cially  that  of  the  White  Thorn ,  for  Mounds  and  Hedges.  The  Black 
Thorn ,  is  indeed  a  per  fed:  Weed,  running  quickly  over  a  Ground  from 
its  Roots  and  Suckers ,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  encouraged  any  where 
but  in  Coppices  as  Underwood.  But  the  WhiteThorn ,  as  a  Standard,  mixes 
well  enough,  and  anfwers  very  well  for  Lop  as  a  Pollard,  amongft  the 
For  eft -Trees.  It  is  raifed  from  the  Haws,  which  lie  in  the  Ground  a 
whole  year  before  they  peep.  The  Wood  is  white,  hard  and  tough ,  and 
therefore  fit  for  many  ufes. 

As  to  the  Glajfenbury  Thorn ,  it  differs  from  the  other  Thorns  only 
in  this  ;  that  as  they  blolfom  in  Summer ,  this  l'ooner  or  later  bloffoms 
in  Winter.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Monaflery  at  Glajfenbury ,  where 
it  is  reported  it  was  firft  diicovered.  This  Tree  was  many  years  fince 
planted  in  Wilton  Garden  near  Sarum,  and  I  think  it  is  there  now.  It 
muft  not  be  expected  it  Ihould  be  as  exadt  in  the  Time  of  blojfoming  as  it 
was  fiippos’d  to  have  been  at  the  Old  Monaflery  from  whence  it  came, 
•viz.  on  Chrijl mas-day . 

The  Withy,  Sallow,  and  Osier. 

THESE  Trees  are  all  fo  well  known  and  fo  eafily  raifed,  that  there 
needs  very  little  to  be  faid  concerning  them.  They  all  delight 
in  low  moift  Grounds,  efpecially  th q  Ozier-.  for  the  Withy  and  the 
Sallow,  will  alfo  grow  upon  the  drieft  Land.  The  befl  time  both  to 
tranlplant  and  to  lop  them  is  in  February ,  juft  before  the  Sap  begins  to 
rife:  For  they  are  to  be  raifed  of  Truncheons ,  and  to  be  kept  from  the 
rubbing  of  Cattle,  by  Bufhes  ty’d  about  them.  The  Truncheons  of  the 
Withy  and  Sallow,  fhould  be  left  about  eight  or  ten  foot  high,  and  have 
all  their  Buds  rubb’d  off,  but  what  may  ferve  to  form  a  Head  at  the  top : 
But  thofe  of  the  Ozier,  Ihould  only  juft  appear  with  their  Heads  above 
Ground. 

The  Wood  of  the  Withy  and  the  Sallow ,  are  very  ferviceable  for  the 
Fire  in  a  fcarce  Country  of  Wood.  For  (as  the  commonSaying  among 
the  Country-men  is  )  thefe  will  purchafe  an  Horfe ,  fooner  than  an  Oak 
will  a  Saddle.  They  make  excellent  Stakes  for  Hedges,  where  they  will 
grow  and  thicken ;  of  thefe  are  made  Rake  and  Scythe  Handles ,  Clogs , 
Rattens,  Hurdles,  and  Sieves.  And  the  Ozier s  are  peculiarly  fer-, 
viceable  for  all  forts  of  Baskets,  Hampers  and  Ranniers.  Infomuch 
that  an  Ozier  Ground  (  for  it  produces  a  Crop  every  year )  is  reckoned 
of  more  value  than  the  lame  quantity  in  Tillage.  I  have  heard  of  fome 
that  have  been  let  for  eight  or  nine  pounds  a  year  per  Acre.  Which 
confidering  the  conftant  Crop,  the  little  Charge  that  attends  them,  the 
Eafinefs  of  renewing  the  old  Plants  when  decayed,  by  flicking  in  pieces 
of  the  laft  years  ihoots,  and  withal,  that  they  grow  where  almoft 
nothing  elfe  will  grow,  this  muft  be  thought  one  of  the  befl  Improve¬ 
ments  of  bad  Land. 

3  R  Willow 
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W  illow  Trees . 

TH  E  Willow  is  a  Tree  bearing  imperfed  Seeds  in  fingle  Teguments 
or  Coverings,  and  this  Seed  is  contain’d  in  Catkins,  cali’d  Juli- 
ferous  Trees,  and  is  of  the  longer  Leaf,  and  of  a  loft  Wood,  growing 
mod:  naturally  in  mo  if!  places;  having  itsLcavesmore  denfe  and  compact 
than  the  Sallow ,  ami  being  the  larger  Tree. 

Our  common  Willow  is  of  three  kinds,  the  White ,  and  Black ,  and 
Sweet-fccntcd:  The  White  is  alfoof  two  lorts,  the  one  of  a  yellowifh, 
the  other  of  a  brownifh  Bark:  All  of  them  are  planted  of  Stakes.  The 
White  delight  in  Meads  and  Ditch-fides,  rather  B)ry  than  over  ‘Wet ;  yet 
the  Black  and  Reddijh,  do  well  in  more  boggy  Ground.  When  they 
are  planted,  let  holes  be  made  for  them,  rather  than  be  forced  in  with 
too  great  violence,  and  they  mult  be  foak'd  in  Water  two  or  three  days 
before  they  arc  planted,  and  done  in  February ,  the  mould  being  well 
clofed  to  them. 

By  good  Management  there  may  be  made  very  profitable  Coppices  of 
thele  Trees:  They  may  be  grafted  betwixt  the  Bark,  or  budded,  and 
then  they  become  lb  beautiful  as  to  be  fit  for  fome  kind  of  delightful  W  alks. 
In  low  and  Marlby  Places,  they  may  be  ordered  lo  as  in  eleven  or  twelve 
years  to  yield  a  hundred  Load  of  Wood  in  an  Acre:  It  is  the  Iweeteft 
of  all  our  Englijh  Fuel,  provided  it  be  found  and  dry. 

The  third  is  the  Garden  Willow ,  which  produces  lweet  and  beautiful 
Flowers,  which  may  be  let  for  Partitions  of  Squares;  but  they  have 
no  affinity  with  others:  There  is  in Shropjhire  another  very  odoriferous 
kind,  extremly  fit  to  be  planted  byplealant  Rivulets,  both  for  Ornament 
and  Brofit ;  it  is  propagated  by  Cuttings  ox  Layers,  and  will  grow  in 
any  dry  Bottom,  io  it  be  lhelter’d  from  the  South,  affording  a  wonder¬ 
ful  and  early  Relief  to  the  induftrious  Bee. 

What  moll  of  the  former  kinds  differ  from  the  Sallows ,  is  not  much 
confiderable,  they  being  generally  ufeful  for  the  fame  purpofes ;  as  for 
Apothecaries  and  Goldfmiths  Boxes ,  Saddle-Trees ,  Gun-Stocks,  Half- 
Bikes,  Harrows,  Shoe-makers  Lajls,  Heels  for  Shoes,  Clogs,  Forks, 
Rakes,  &c.  Torches,  Hop-Boles ,  Supporters  for  Vines,  Hurdles, 
Sieves,  Nine-Bins,  Tops,  Blatters,  little  Casks,  Fruit  baskets.  Cans, 
Trenchers,  and  other  Btenfils:  The  larger  found  Trees  make  excellent 
Boards  for  Wainfcoting,  and  the  Boughs  make  good  Coals;  nay  the  frclh 
Boughs,  (which  of  all  the  Trees  yield  the  cooleft  lhade  in  the  hottell 
fealon  of  the  Day,  )  are  fit  to  be  plac’d  about  the  Beds  of  Fever ijh 
Perfons.  The  Wood  preferv’d  dry,  will  endure  a  long  time; but  what’s 
wholly  putrify’d,  and  reduc’d  to  a  Loamy  Earth  in  the  hollow  Trunks 
of  fuperannuated  Trees,  is  of  all  other  the  fittcfl  to  be  mingled  with 
fine  Mould,  for  raifing  our  choiceft  Flowers,  fuch  as  Anemonies,  Ranun¬ 
culus's,  Auricula's,  and  the  like. 
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The  Tamarisk . 

I  HE  Tamarisk  is  a  Tree  ufually  planted  for  Variety;  and  is  life 
fid  m  fomc  parts  of  Phyfck.  It  may  be  raifed  cither  of 

pieced ,b„„  b,  , 

The  Plat  anus y  or  Plane  Tree .  '  ' 

•  -  •  ■  f  ‘  -  •  jj  O'.  r?;  •  ’■  '1,:  -.ft 

j  cho’  °.f  latsrars  ir  hathbecn  much  negledtedand  little 

/  °j  .  r’ 15  yet.i  mod  beautiful  ihade,  andgrows  very  well  with  us 

J,«Z:  rtmg  “Vth?  faU,t  bf  thaC  *  lore!  its  Lcaveys  carShtheS 

VU  ZS  I  0f  raifinS  IC 1S  by  its  Seeds  and  Layers.  This  Tree 

v  firft  ST  e^Cm  and  vTeration  amongft  the  Ramans.  Tils  Tree 
vras  firft  mtroduced  among  us  by  Sir.  G.  Crook  of  Oxfordjhire  ' 

-  :■  ‘  T  '  J  •  ■  :  '  !r. 

The  Elder  and  Medlar ,  and  L'  Azzcrolc. 

,  ^  I  j u ]  ’  ,  • .  4  ’ -r  ' )  ■-  i  •  t  •  *"•*'>  1 1  £ |  r  .  j  ,  r  rr^ 

T«!  ffTWes  M  grow  in  Hedge-rows,  or  even  under  the  Ihel- 
ter  and  dripping  ot  other  Trees  in  Woods,  and  is  eahly  raifed 
oy  e-uttings  and  Slips,  or  from  the  Seed,  which  is  ripe  in  September 
And  from  its  Black  Berries  is  made  a  very  fovereign  wholefome  Wine! 

ere  is  a  loit  alio  that  bears  White  Berries,  which  fome  think  is  pre- 
ferable  for  the  purpofe  aforefaid.  The  early  Buds  of  this  Tree  in  the 
Spring  boiled  as  PFatergruel,  is  reckoned  an  excellent  ylntifrorbutick  ; 
and  it-is  belides  a  fovereign  Plant  in  many  Diltempers.  The  youav 
Wood  of  this  Tree  is  uleful  to  make  Scoops  for  Apples;  and  the  bi<^e? 

#t  Doge-woodlu  1 1  7  the  Burchcrs  for  Scueis  whcn  thcy  «i£c 

i  fj1.0  ^e^a’’  tJ'°  Va,ve  bcfbre  ^P°^e  °f  it.  yet  I  here  rank  amonglt 

a  T  .  ?£^ehe°0d’  be?au<e  the  commoJ1  stock  whereon  it  is  graft- 

ed  is  the  IP  bite  Thorn,  and  it  will  endure  any  expofition.  But  I  know 

not  that  its  PPood is  any  way  peculiarly  ferviceabie;  and  its  Fruit  every 
one  knows  is  not  good  till  ’tis  rotten.  1 

The  L  Azzerole  \s,  as  I  have  all'o  obferved  before,  a  fort  of  Medlar 
brought  originally  from  Italy  mi  Spain ;  there  are  fevcral  forts  of  them, 

w  r/L§re0Vndbear  fruit  with  us  very  well,  even  among!!  other 
^°,so  t  e  'orell.  The  Fruit  of  them  all  has  an  agreeable  Acidity, 
and  therefore  the  French  make  their  bell  Sweetmeats  of  them. 
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The  Lotus,  The  Cornel-Tree,  and  the  Larch  or  Larin. 


Lotus. 


Cornet. 


Larch. 


TH  E  Lotus  or  Nettle  Tree ,  fo  called,  for  that  the  Leaves  rcfemble 
thofe  of  the  Nettle,  is  planted  chiefly  for  variety,  having  nothing 
remarkable,  but  that  it  affords  a  very  fine  Shade ,  and  pretty  durable 
Timber,  planted  in  moift  Ground.  The  Roots  of  it  make  good  Hafts 
for  Knives  and  Carpenters  Tools,  and  the  Wood  of  it  is  not  lefs  ufeful 
for  Pipes  and  other  Inftruments. 

The  Cornel-Tree ,  bears  the  Fruit  called  the  Cornelian  Cherry  from 
the  Refemblance  it  bears  to  the  Cornelian -Stone,  in  the  Colour  of  it. 
It  is  an  old  faihioned  Tree;  and  the  Fruit,  tho’  now  out  of  date,  was 
formerly  much  efteemed  both  in  the  Kitchen  and  Confervatory.  It  is 
raifed  both  of  Seeds  and  Suckers ,  and  grows  to  a  good  height  in  almoft 
any  fort  of  Ground.  The  Wood  being  durable  is  uleful  for  Wheel-work, 
Tins  and  JV edges. 

The  Larch  or  Larix  is  another  Tree  not  much  known,  and  yet  will 
arrive  to  a  confiderable  Bignefs,  producing  Timber  that  is  durable  and 
ufeful.  Mr  .Evelyn  takes  notice  of  a  great  many  Buildings  in  Italy, 
made  of  this  Wood,  which  he  faith  no  Worm  will  touch,  or  fcarcely 
any  Fire  burn.  But  Gjuare.  However,  from  this  Tree  that  ufeful  Drug 
Agaric  is  gathered. 


Bucks -horn  Tree . 


XH I S  is  called  the  Virginian  Summach ;  the  young  Branches  being 
of  a  reddiih  brown,  feeling  like  the  Velvet  of  a  Bucks-horn,  and 
ing  Milk  like  the  Branch  of  a  Fig,  when  broken  or  cut.  The 
Leaves  are  indented,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  come  forth  long jg> 
thick  and  brown  Tufts,  made  of  foft  woolly  Thrums;  among  whicn 
appear  many  finall  Flowers.  It  will  grow  in  fome  places  near  fix  foot 
high:  Is  increafed  by  Suckers,  which  it  puts  forth  very  plentifully. 
The  Seed  is  flat  and  red,  growing  in  Bunches  or  Clutters  like  Grapes. 


The  Acacia,  and  Buck-T horn. 

THE  Acacia  is  called  fo  from  the  Refemblance  its  Leaves  has  to 
the  true  Acacia ,  fomethmg  like  the  Englijh  Vetch.  There  are 
ieveral  forts  of  them  in  Holland-.  But  we  have  few  in  England  but  what 
are  of  the  Virginian  kind,  which  will  grow  to  a  large  Tree,  and  ttand 
abroad  without  fhelter  in  the  Winter.  Some  are  now  growing  in  Talace 
Tard  at  Wefm  infer.  They  fmell  very  fragrant,  and  afford  a  very 
pleafant  lhade,  which  make  them  very  acceptable  to  Walks  and  Arbours. 
They  love  a  dry  Soil,  and  are  propagated  from  Suckers.  Their  only 
4  Fault 
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fault  is,  that  the  Wood  is  brittle ,  fo  that  high  Winds  fometimes  a  little 
irregularly  prune  them. 

The  Buck-Thorn ,  is  a  Tree  that  grows  frequently  in  the  Hedges ;  for 
it  is  railed  and  planted  as  the  White  Thorn ,  and  makes  a  Tree  of  like 
Stature.  It  is  delervedly  valued  for  its  Black  Berries  in  Autumn ;  the 
Juice  whereof  made  into  a  Syrup  with  Sugar  is  thought  to  afford  one 
of  the  bell  and  fafeff:  Purges. 
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CHAP.  If. 

Of  the  fevered  forts  of  Ever-Green  Trees,  great  and 
ft mall ,  fuel  as  will  bear  our  Climate  without  Hou- 
fing.  fir  ft. 


Of  the  Ilex. 

r  |  1  H  E  Ilex  or  Evcr-green  Oak ,  is  a  Tree  that  dcfervcdly  Hands  in 
Front  ot  all  the  Ever-Greens ,  both  for  its  Beauty  and  Ufefulnefs. 
But  becaufe  there  have  been  already  fo  many  MiHakes  made,  and  fo 
many  Dilappointments  undergone  with  relpedt  to  the  Kind  and  Manage- 
raent  of  this  Tree,  I  have  the  Pleafurc  to  let  the  World  know  from 
whence  thole  Miftakes  came,  and  how  to  prevent  future  Difappointments. 
1  he  Secret  I  had  from  a  Friend,  who  was  well  informed  thereof  by  a 
Correfpondent  in  Italy ,  who  allures  us,  that  there  are  two  Sorts  of 
Ilex,  viz.  the  Tree ,  and  the  Dwarf-Ilex ;  both  of  them  well  known 
in  Italy ,  by  that  diflindtion.  And  altho’  they  are  exactly  alike  in  Shape 
and  Colour,  when  they  are  young,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  Tree- 
Ilex,  will  not  eafily  be  made  a  Dwarf,  and  the  ‘Dwarf -I lex ,  can  never 
be  made  a  Tree,  but  is  always  intended  and  kept  for  Elpalicrs.  It  is  the 
Lift  of  thefe  whofe  Seed  we  commonly  receive  frem  Italy  and  Spain  ; 
and  there  have  been  very  few  of  the  former  fort  ever  yet  fent  over,  as 
imagining  that  we  want  Efp  alters,  and  not  Timber.  Mr.  Balle  in 
! Devonjhire ,  and  fome  few  others  have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  light  upon 
the  large  fort,  and  manage  even  that  according  to  the  Rules  of  Art,  by 
either  letting  them  Hand  in  the  Seed-Plot,  without  a  remove,  or  if  they 
are  remov’d,  to  do  it  with  the  utmoH  Care  and  Caution,  not  hurting 
or  Ih or tning  the  Tap-root :  But  as  far  as  I  can  find,  it  is  the  general 
Complaint,  that  the  Ilex  here  proves  a  ‘Dwarf-Tree :  And  for  what 
reafon,  let  it  be  judg’d  by  what  hath  been  faid  above. 

However,  after  luch  a  Caution  as  this,  it  is  eafie  to  diredt  that  the  Seed 
be  pluck’ t  from  the  large  Trees,  and  not  from  Dwarfs,  when  a  demand 
is  made,  or  to  get  them  from  fome  of  thofe  large  Trees  now  in  ‘Devon¬ 
jhire,  railed  from  the  Acorns,  fet  in  well  Hfted  Loam ;  and  not  removed 
if  poflible,  but  with  all  the  Root  and  Earth  about  them.  Thus  mana¬ 
ged  and  rightly  chofen,  it  is  a  Tree  of  very  quick  growth,  vaHly  beau- 
tiful  and  very  profitable.  There  is  a  great  deal  of"  the  Timber  brought 
over  every  year  into  England,  the  Ship-Carpenters  thinking  it  rather 
better  and  tougher  than  the  Englijh  Oak.  It  delights  in  a  deep  Soil, 
rather  moiH  than  too  dry,  and  is  raifed  only  from  the  Acorns,  tho’Iam 
apt  to  think  it  may  well  enough  be  grafted  on  a  young  vigorous  Englijh 
Oak.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  fometimes  finely  Chamletted,  as  if 
it  were  painted.  It  is  uieful  for  Chairs,  Axle-Trees,  &c.  being  very 
hard  and  durable.  And  the  Acorns  arc  thought  a  Food  for  Hogs  little 
inferior  to  Chefnuts. 
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The  Holly  Tree > 

‘and T«e.  confiderable  for  » 
Mr^  Evelyn  wonderTw  thofo  who0?"  ^cr-Grcens,  and 

uies.  We  have  two  eminent  kimk  f  1  ■  ^Tence'  and  divers  other 
fmoother  leav’d,  or  as  Lome  calUc  tL  L' f  u'i,  the  Prickl>'>  and 

when  tender,  to  Sheep  and  other  Carrie  *Cn  nQt  unwelcome 

and  the  variegated  Holly wfofch „  ’  f' ys  a1'0  the  Yellow-Berried, 

Species,  but  accidentally  and  hv  Edo./Tni*10111  1,0  dlfference  in  the 
mity  and  Weaknefs  a/mnf}  f  \  P  5  °f  Naturc>  or  f^her  thro’  Info- 
how  to  cfFcd:  it  artificially  hv  ^  1T.v  ancS^tions  do.  And  we  are  taught 
velly  Soil,  mixed  With  ftore  oc'chalk^Z’  and  planting  them  in  g°ra- 
being  certain  that  J  or  all  /  prefling  ic  hard  do'v4  it 

When  fown  in  richer  Mould  "  t0  their  Native  «A«r 

The  Holly  is  rais’d  of  the  Rerr%e  f  i-t  , 
them  Tellpw)  when  they  are  ready  L  d"  "C  ’  ,there  ‘S H  ,ort  tilat  bears 
their  tenacious  and  glutinous  MncilavZZ  \  thCy  mu,ft  be  frced  lrom 
bruifed,  then  dried  with  a  Cloth  by  bc,,n§  'vaih’d>  and  a  little 

Tew  and  Hips-.  Remove  Sem  \Z  J7  bury  thcm  as  >'ou  do  the 

pUt  S,m.  pi„  ,hcin  N,„h.jpp  ”  “  J«g  md  if 

well  as  the  colJeJi  places  Cg  )  t,™'‘  thrive  in  ^otteftaa 
chufe,but  rathe?  fLn kJrZTfL  ?  77°,^  Way  1  ftould  not 
long,  out  Of  the  Woods  {ZhV  ?  ot  the  Setts,  of  four  inches 

the  Cattle  begin  to  cron  thl  j  uhe?u;  but  this  muft  be  before 
them  when  tender:  Put  them  into  theC  ''  '  |CC'’’  are  greedy  of 

or  early  Autumn,  but  particularly  the  c  U'K  "J  a  moift  Scalon-  Spring 
the  Weather  prove  tooTot and V  l them  be  lltadcd  (if 

themfelves;  and  in  very  foam  Werr7Chmgi  5'  t>Ky  bcgin  to  11,001  of 
covered  wkh  dry  Straw  o  Tl  ^  d^tof  Winds, 

a  perilhing  Conditfon  cut  foe  of  the  °f  Jd,em  feCm  t0  be  in 

them  revive  at  root.  The  luftier  and  higher  tteSetts” arc^he^betr*011  **! 
forS  Ca  HSgeCUre  f'UCh  M  "e  ‘  thick  they  ZZZn 

lenS.^bot  fol\U\fdTm  D?COf  th,STee’  of.ncar  ?°o  foot  in 

Hedge,  glittering  with  its  arm’d  and  Ternilh’ M^'15  “  7  ,ml?fegn»ble 
■fords  at  orderly  dtflance<?  hlnflni  .  ,  ,  c  Leaves;  the  taller  Stan- 

«  the  rudeR  ihe  W tC" t?*?  “i  “ 

lone  unpuni'lh’d  can  hurt  it  Tk  ’  u  Hedge-breakers ;  and 

fas  planted  upon  a  bunt L  r  T  f  ,  ( the  boaft  of  11,0  T,IU  > 
^hek  midoubtcdk- thev  hHv?h  (?  ’  ,CXPoled  ,t0  the  Meridian  Sun: 
md  watered  for  the  two  full  years.  ’  *  ^  '  haVe  bCCI1  Wcl1  ou‘*''ded 
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Ill  Hertfordjhire,  and  almod  all  over  the  Billioprick  of  ‘Durham,  and 
in  many  other  Counties,  thefe  Trees  grow  naturally,  even  amongd  the 
White  Thorn,  and  Allies:  But  if  your  Ground,  in  any  fituation,  be 
ft  iff,  you  arc  to  loofen  it  with  a  little  fine  gravel.  Time  mull  bring  this 
Tree  to  perfection,  as  it  docs  all  things  clie,  and  we  iliould  work  for 
Poderity  :  But  a  little  Culture  about  the  Roots,  (  not  Dunging,  which  it 
abhors)  and  frequent  ftirring  of  the  Mould,  will  very  much  add  to  its 
growth.  Yet  there  is  an  expedient  to  elfcdt  it  more  inlenfibly,  by 
planting  it  with  Quick-.  Let  every  fifth  or  fixthbe  an  Holly  Sett,  which 
will  grow  up  infallibly  with  your  Quick,  and  as  they  begin  to  Ipread, 
make  way  for  them  by  extirpating  the  IVhite-Thorn  till  they  quite 
domineer :  There  is  alio  another,  not  Ids  applauded  method  of  raifing 
thefe  Hedges,  viz. by  laying  horizontally  well  rooted  Setts,  (a  yard  or 
more  in  length  )  and  dripping  off  their  Leaves  and  Branches ;  thefe  co¬ 
vered  over  with  Earth,  as  the  Poles  of  Hazel,  &c.  will  lend  forth  in¬ 
numerable  Suckers,  which  will  advance  into  an  Hedge. 

The  Timber  of  the  Holly,  (befides  that  it  is  the  Whitejl  of  all  hard 
Woods,  and  therefore  ulcd  by  the  Inlayer)  is  lor  all  fiurdy  Ufes;  the 
Millwright,  Turner,  and  Engraver  prefer  it  to  any  other:  It  makes  the 
bell  Handles  and  Stocks  for  fools,  Flails,  Riding- Rods,  Carters-Whips ; 
Bowles,  Sec.  and  of  this  have  been  made  even  Hinges,  and  Hooks ,  to 
ferve  indead  of  Iron.  Of  the  Bark  of  this  Tree  is  made  our  Birdlime : 
And  the  Leaves  of  it,  dried  to  a  fine  Powder,  and  drank  in  White- 
Wine,  is  prevalent  againft  the  Stone,  and  cures  Fluxes ;  they  are  alfo 
good  againft  the  Cholick ;  the  Berries  being  lwallow’d  whole  purge 
Thlegm ,  without  danger. 

The  Tew  or  Eugh, 

TH  E  Tew  Tree  is  a  Bacciferous,  Ever-green  Tree,  bears  Red  Ber¬ 
ries,  and  hath  final  1  narrow  Leaves  ol  a  dark  green. 

For  the  forts  of  thefe  Trees,  I  mud  be  beholden  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  for  I 
have  yet  fecn  nothing  of  what  he  tells  us  of  the  Arcadian  Black  and 
Red,  and  the  Yellow  of  Ida,  infinitely  edeem’d  of  old.  Since  the  dilufe 
of  Bows  the  propagation  of  Yew  is  forborn  ;  tho’  to  our  ihame,  lecing 
the  barrelled  Grounds  andcolded  of  our  Mountains  might  be  profitably 
replenifhed  with  them;  for  befides  the  ufe  of  the  Wood  for  Bows,  ’tis 
excellent  for  Cogs  of  Mills,  Tofts  to  be  let  in  moid  Ground,  and  ever- 
lading  Axle-Trees :  Alfo  the  Bodies  of  Lutes,  Theorbo's,  Bowls,  JEheels, 
Sec.  are  made  of  this  Wood. 

The  Englijh  Yew  Tree  is  eafily  produc’d  of  the  Seeds  walk’d  and 
cleans’d  from  their  Mucilage,  then  buried  and  dried  in  Sand  a  little  moid 
any  time  in  ‘December,  and  fo  kept  in  l'ome  Veffcl  of  the  Houle  all 
Winter,  and  in  fome  cool  lhady  place  abroadall  the  Summer;  low  them 
the  Spring  after:  Some  bury  them  in  the  Ground  like  Haws ;  it  will 
commonly  be  the  fecond  Winter  e’er  they  peep,  and  then  they  rile  with 
their  Caps  on  their  Heads;  being  three  years  old,  you  may  tranlplant 
them,  and  form  them  into  Standards  for  Walks,  Hedges,  &c.  in  all 
which  they  fucceed  well,  and  are  worth  our  patience,  for  their  peren¬ 
nial  Verdure  and  Durablencfs  :  For  Hedges  they  are  preferr’d  for  their 
Beauty,  and  being  of  all  other  Plants  the  mod  ton  file,  are  a  diff  defence 
before  any  other  againd  Wind  and  Weather. 
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The  Yew  is  almoft  natural  to  the  open  Downs  of  Hampjhire  and 
Wiltfbire ,  where  they  grow  draggling  in  fingle  Bullies  and  to  a  great 
Bulk. 

A  great  many  of  thefe  Trees  grow  in  Surrey ;  where  Dr.  Moretoti 
bought  an  Eftate  call’d  Yew  Wood;  altho’  I  prelinne  good  Husbandry 
has  greatly  alter’d  the  Place,  and  made  Corn  grow  in  the  room  of  fuch 
Trees:  And  near  Boxhill ,  as  Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  if  in  any  Spot  of  Eng¬ 
land, 


'tis  here 

Eternal  Spring  and  Summer  all  the  Tear. 


This  Plant  has  a  matted  Root,  and  therefore  delights  in  a  dry  and  light 
Soil,  and  will  grow  fometimes  even  upon  the  barrelled  Rocks.  In  my 
own  Glebe  there  is  now  growing  a  Tew  Tree  from  the  Clefts  of  the 
Rocks  above  thirty  foot  perpendicular  from  the  River  fide,  and  by  the 
bignefs  and  gradual  decay  of  its  Body,  it  feems  to  be  at  lead  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  old.  This  Tree  is  bed  tianfplanted  either  early  in  Autumn 
or  late  in  the  Spring ,  viz.  either  in  Augufi  or  in  April.  It  will  grow 
of  Slips  apt  enough  for  Hedges,  but  they  will  never  grow  tallorhand- 
fomely  Tyramidical ,  which  is  of  all  others  the  bed  diape. 


The  Thilirea  and  Alaternus, 


THESE  two  Plants  (by  thofe  who  are  unskilful  and  have  not 
nicely  obferved  the  difference)  have  often  been  accounted  the 
fame.  But  there  is  in  many  refpetds  a  great,  real,  and  manifed  dif¬ 
ference.  The  Leaves  of  the  firft  are  larger  and  differently  fet  on  upon 
the  Branch,  as  it  were  by  deps;  whereas  the  other  hath  its  Leaves  in  an 
alternate  order  to  one  another,  from  whence  probably  its  name  Alater¬ 
nus.  Befides,  the  Seeds  of  the  Thy  Urea  (from  whence  it  is  raifed)  lie 
a  year  in  the  Ground  before  they  come  up,  but  the  other  germinate  the 
fame  Spring. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  the  Thy  Urea:  The  mod  beautiful,  tho’  the 
mod  tender,  fort,  is  the  Dutch-kind  edged  with  white,  which  if  it  is 
let  either  in  Pots  to  be  houfed  in  the  extremed  Frods,  or  againd  a  South 
Wall,  makes  a  mod  beautiful  lhew  all  the  year.  The  bloach’d  kind  mixt 
with  Green  and  Tellow  is  an  handfome  Plant,  and  not  near  fo  tender  as 
the  bther ;  but  will  endure,  with  the  common  fort,  to  be  made  Tyra- 
mids  or  Balls ,  or  to  be  planted  to  cover  North  Walls,  for  it  anlwers  to 
the  Sheers  very  well. 

The  Thy  Urea  is  to  be  governed  as  the  Holly  in  raifing  it  from  Seed;  but 
from  Layers  and  even  Slips  it  may  be  raifed,  and  the  gilded  kinds  may  be 
put  into  the  common  fort  by  Inoculation.  It  delights  in  a  light  unmixt 
Soil  inclining  to  Loam;  for  there  it  will  thrive  apace,  and  make  excel¬ 
lent  Hedges,  Palifadoes,  and  Arbours. 

The  Alaternus  requires  much  the  fame  Management  and  Soil  as  the 
Thy  Urea.  It  is  a  quick  Grower,  and  will  form  a  fine  Hedge,  planted  in 
fingle  Rows  two  foot  afunder,  even  to  twenty  foot  high,,  if  it  have  but 
fome  additional  fupport  againft  the  fury  of  the  Winds.  Or  it  may  be 
ufed  for  Ornament  in  Pyramids  or  Balls  in  Compartments, 
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The  Box. 

THERE  arc  reckoned  to  be  three  or  four  forts  of  Box.  One  fort 
runs  up  to  Wood,  and  will  make  Timber  and  a  confidcrable  Tree, 
called  therefore  Buxus  Arborefeens.  The  fecond  is  called  the  Shrub 
Box ,  and  this  is  fometimes  variegated  and  flrip’d  with  Tellorsj.  And 
the  third  is  the  <Z >jcarf  Box ,  fo  well  known  for  its  fingular  ufe  and 
beauty  for  Edgings  j  of  all  others  the  moll  durable  and  caficfl;  kept  in 
order. 

The  Box  Tree  deferves  to  be  cultivated  for  the  excellency  and  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  its  Wood,  and  alio  becaufe  it  will  prolper  on  the  Declivity  of 
cold ,  dry ,  barren ,  and  chalky  Kills,  where  nothing  elfe  will  grow. 
Mr.  Liger  rightly  judges  the  large  Box  to  be  ofnoufein  Gardens,  altho’ 
Mr  Bradley  thinks  it  makes  delightful  Hedges.  However,  the  Taftc  of 
the  prefent  Age  hath  well  nigh  banilhed  it  from  the  Garden ;  and  that 
With  a  gooddeal  of  Reafon,  on  the  account  of  its  ftronganddifagrceable 
fraell ;  efpecially  after  clipping.  But  as  every  thing  hath,  or  fhould  have 
Its  proper  Place,  fo  this  Tree  fhould  find  Encouragement  at  an  humble 
diftance  from  theHoufe,  for  the  Value  and  great  Price  fet  upon  its  Wood ; 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  hardejl  and  heavief  of  all  Englijh  Growth, 
and  therefore  is  eagerly  fought  for  by  thcTurner  and  Engraver ;  by  the 
latter  efpecially  for  all  forts  of  Mathematical  Inftruments.  This  Tree 
will  thrive  in  almolt  all  Soils,  and  (as  I  have  already  oblervcd)  in  iome 
of  the  vcorfl.  It  is  fomething  tedious  to  raile  it  from  the  Seed:  But  it 
will  grow  with  great  facility  from  Slips  ox  Layers  in  the  Nurfery.  And 
every  little  Branch  of  the  ‘Dwarf  fort  will  eafily  ani'w  er  this  way. 


The  Cork-Tree. 

THE  Cork-Tree  with  us,  is  of  two  Sorts.  The  one  hath  a  narrow¬ 
er  and  lefs  jagged  Leaf  than  the  other,  keeping  its  Leaves  green 
all  the  Winter;  but  the  Leaves  of  the  other  are  broader  and  fall  in  the 
Winter.  The  latter  {oxx  is  fomewdiat  the  hardieft ;  but  they  will  both 
well  enough  endure  our  Climate  and  Winters.  There  arc  leveral  of  them 
of  late  years  planted  in  leveral  parts  of  England ;  at  my  Lord  Tnrtbroke' s 
in  Wilton  Garden,  there  is  one  of  a  confiderable  Bigncls,  whofe  Bark 
plainly  difeovers  the  nature  of  the  Cork.  It  hath  three  Barks  when  it 
is  full  grown,  the  outcrmolt  w7hereof  is  the  Cork ,  which,  in  the  JVejl 
Indies ,  they  ftrip  once  in  two  or  three  years  in  a  dry  feafon  ;  bccaulc 
the  Wet  is  apt  to  prejudice  the  Tree.  And  one  of  the  other  Coats  be¬ 
ing  Red ,  bears  a  good  price  with  the  Tanner.  I  cannot  learn  that  the 
Wood  of  the  Tree  is  of  any  particular  fervicc.  It  is  to  be  railed  from 
Suckers  or  Layers.  Mr.  Evelyn  remarks,  that  the  Grecian  Ladies  made 
tile  of  the  outWard  Cortex  for  Soles  to  their  Shooesj  and  from  thence 
were  called  light-footed.  1  - 
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Juniper  Tree . 

THE  Jumper  is  a  BacciferouS,  Sempervirent  Shrub,  whofe  Leaves 
are  entire,  of  fmooth  edges,  and  didinguifli’d  by  the  Leaf,  which 
is  linall,  render,  and  prickly  at  the  end,  being  odorate  ;  and  both  the 
Leaves  and  Wood  are  of  a  pleafant  Scent,  producing  Bluijh  Berries, 
from  whence  the  Tree  may  be  railed. 

Mr.  Evelyn  tells  us  of  three  forts  ;  the  Male,  the  Female ,  and  T>warf\ 
whereof  one  is  much  taller,  and  more  lit  for  Improvement  than  the 
others:  And  there  is  yet  a  fourth,  called  th  tSwediJb  Jumper ,  of  a  much 
paler  and  handlomer  Green,  and  therefore  more  fought  for  than  the  Eng- 
lijh.  The  Wood  is  Fellow ,  and  being  cut  in  March ,  fweet  as  Cedar , 
whereof  it  is  by  fome  accounted  a  fpurious  kind;  all  of  them  difficult 
to  remove  with  fuccels ;  nor  will  they  profper  being  much  ffiaded,  or 
over-dripp’d.  He  has  rais’d  them  abundantly  of  their  Seeds,  (neither 
watering  nor  dunging  the  Soil)  which  in  two  Months  will  peep,  and 
being  govern’d  like  the  Cyprefs ,  apt  for  all  the  Employments  of  that 
beautiful  Tree :  To  make  it  grow  tall,  prune  and  cleanle  it  to  the  very 
Stem;  the  Male  is  belt.  The  dilcreet  loofening  of  the  Earth,  about  the 
Roots,  makes  it  luddenly  fpread  into  a  Bulb,  lit  for  a  thouland  pretty 
ufes,  for  it  comes  to  be  much  unlike  that  which  grows  wild,  and  it  may 
be  formed  into  molt  beautiful  and  ufeful  Hedges  and  Arbours. 

Out  of  one  Tree  Arbours  may  be  made  for  fevcral  Perfons  to  fit  in : 
At  IF oodcut  in  Surrey ,  there  was  an  Arbour  made  of  a  Juniper  Tree , 
which  meafured  leven  foot  Square,  and  eleven  in  Height;  and  would 
certainly  have  been  of  a  much  greater  Altitude,  and  farther  fipreading, 
had  it  not  been  continually  kept  fhorn:  And  what  is  the  molt  confidera- 
ble,  if  was  then  hardly  ten  years  fmee  it  was  brought  out  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  a  llcndci  Bulb,  of  about  two  foot  high.  At  Ebifha?n  in  Surrey 
are  alfo  exceeding  line  Juniper  Hedges. 

Mr.  Evelyn  experimented  a  proportionable  Improvement  in  his  own 
Garden,  where  he  mingled  them  with  Cyprefs ,  and  found  they  perfect¬ 
ly  became  their  Rations,  where  they  might  enjoy  the  Sun:  They  may 
be  properly  let  where  Cyprefs  does  not  lo  well  thrive,  viz.  in  luch  Gar¬ 
dens  and  Courts  as  are  open  to  the  Eddy  Winds,  which  indeed  a  little 
dilcolour  our  Junipers  when  they  blow  Eafterly  towards  the  Spring, 
but  they  condantly  recover  again;  and  befide,  the  Shrub  is  tonfile ,  and 
may  be  put  into  any  diape.. 

The  Berries  of  the  Juniper  afford  (befides  a  tolerable  Pepper  )  one 
of  the  moll;  univerfal  Remedies  in  the  World;  for  being  Iwallow’d 
whole ,  they  leldom  fail  to  appeale  the  Wind  Cholick ;  in  a  Decodtion 
they  are  molt  fovereign  againd  inveterate  Coughs ;  and  the  Water  is  an 
excellent  Specifick  againd:  the  Gravel-.  But  all  is  comprehended  in  the 
virtue  of  an  Eledtuary  made  of  it,  which  is  good  againd;  the  Stone, 
Rheums,  Dropfy,  Jaundice,  inward  Impodhumes,  Pally,  Gout,  and 
the  Plague. 

The  Timber  of  this  Wood  is  fit  for  many  curious  Works,  for  Tables , 
Chips,  Carvings ,  Spoons ,  &c.  and  the  very  Chips  render  a  wholelome 
Pci  fume  within  Doors,  as  well  as  the  dudy  Blofioms  in  Spring  without. 
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The  Laurel-,  Englilh,  Alexandrian,  and  Cherry. 

THE  Laurel  is  an  old  falhioned  and  now  much  negledted  Tree ; 

for  it  is  neither  fit  for  Hedges  nor  Pyramids,  the  Sheers  not  at  all 
agreeing  with  it,  on  the  account  of  its  large  Leaves,  which  look  very 
aukward  and  unnatural  when  they  happen  (  as  it  muft  lb  happen  )  to  be 
cut  in  halves.  If  it  hath  any  Beauty  or  Excellence,  it  is  when  *tis 
wholly  negle&ed  in  Standards,  or  when  planted  again!!  North  Walls, 
where  they  may  be  only  a  little  tack’d  to,  and  fo  left  to  Nature,  its 
fhining  verdant  Green  not  looking  amifs.  It  is  to  be  raifed  from  the 
Berries  or  from  Suckers  which  it  puts  forth  very  plentifully,  and  may 
be  inoculated  on  the  Black  Cherry,  Blum  or  Aprecot ;  which  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  indication  that  both  Leaves  and  Fruit  partake  nothing  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Juices  of  the  Stock,  but  are  altogether  formed  from  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Cyon,  and  the  Figure  of  its  Veffels  and  Dudts.  There  is  a 
fort  of  it  prettily  bloach’d  with  white  in  the  middle  of  the  Leaves; 
which  adds  much  to  its  Beauty. 

The  Alexandrian  Laurel  makes  lhoots  about  three  foot  high,  which 
are  flexible,  and  adorned  with  oblong  fharp-pointed  Leaves,  of  a  fine 
green  colour,  but  finaller  than  the  common  Laurel.  From  the  middle 
of  thefe  Leaves  arife  others  of  much  the  fame  ihape,  which  form  a  fort 
of  longue,  and  from  the  top  of  thefe  Branches  grow  the  Flowers.  The 
lame  Ground  and  Culture  doth  for  this  as  for  th ^Common  Laurel. 

There  is  alfo  a  Cherry  Laurel,  fo  called  from  the  Largenels  of  its 
Fruit,  being  as  big  as  a  Cherry.  This  is  alfo  propagated  from  the  Root 
and  loves  the  Shade,  or  may  be  inoculated  on  the  Cherry.  It  endures 
the  hardeft  Winters,  will  do  well  for  either  Hedges  or  Standards,  and 
fo  ferves  either  for  the  Garden,  or  for  Groves  and  WildernefTes.  They 
are  an  Ever-green,  brighter  and  fofter  to  the  touch  than  the  common 
Laurel. 


Cyprefs  Trees. 

.  \ 

TH  E  Cyprefs  is  alfo  a  Coniferous  Ever-green  Tree,  whofe  Cones 
are  roundilh,  of  the  Idler  fort,  having  fiiort  Leaves,  which  natu¬ 
rally  grow  in  a  Conical  Figure. 

It  is  therefore  a  beautiful  Tree,  and  was  within  a  few  years  pafl:  re¬ 
puted  fo  tender  and  nice  a  Plant,  that  it  was  cultivated  with  the  greateft 
care,  and  to  be  found  only  among!!  the  Curious ;  wThereas  we  lee  it  now 
in  many  Gardens,  riling  to  as  goodly  a  Bulk  and  Stature  as  moll  are  in 
Laly,  for  luch  were  in  the  Gardens  of  King  Charles  the  F irft  at  Theth 
balds,  before  that  Princely  Seat  was  demolilh’d. 

Wc  had  our  firft  Mirtils  out  of  Greece,  and  Cyprefs  from  Crete ;  and 
we  have  in  England  three  forts  of  Cyprefs  Trees,  which  are  all  of  them 
eafily  propagated,  and  profper  very  well,  if  they  are  rightly  ordered. 
The  I  radition  is,  that  the  Cyprefs  is  never  to  be  cut,  for  fear  of  kil¬ 
ling  it;  bur  there  is  not  a  more  tonfle  and  governable  Plant  in  Nature; 
for  it  may  be  cut  to  the  very  Roots,  and  yet  lpring  afrelh :  The  Cyprefs 
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being  raifed  from  the  Nurfery  of  Seeds,  Town  in  September  (or  rather 
March )  and  within  two  years  after  tranfplanted,  Ihould  at  two  years 
Handing  more,  have  the  Mafler  Stem  of  the  middle  Shaft  cut  off  fome 
hand-breadth  below  the  Summit,  the  Tides  and  fmaller  fprigs  ihorn  into 
a  Conique  or  ‘Pyramidal  Form,  and  fo  kept  dipt  from  April  to  Augujl ,  as 
often  as  there  is  occafion  ;  and  by  this  management  they  will  grow  furnifh’d 
to  the  Foot,  and  become  the  moll  beautiful  Trees  in  the  World,  with¬ 
out  binding  or  flake:  Which  makes  them  but  rot  and  mould  within; 
Hill  remembring  to  abate  the  middle  Stem ,  and  to  bring  the  collateral 
Branches  in  its  Head  to  what  altitude  you  pleale;  but  by  Jhortning  the 
middle  fhoot  is  not  meant  the  dwarfing  of  it,  and  therefore  it  muH  be 
done  difcreetly,  fo  as  it  may  not  over-haflily  advance,  till  the  foot  there¬ 
of  be  perfectly  furnifhed. 

Another  way  of  drclling  this  Tree,  with  all  the  former  Advantages, 
is  by  fparing  the  J, haft  altogether,  and  diligently  cutting  away  all  the 
forked  branches,  relcrving  only  fiich  as  radiate  diredlly  from  the  Body, 
which  being  fliorn  and  dipt  in  due  feafon,  will  render  the  Tree  very 
beautiful ;  and  though  it  be  more  fiibjedt  to  obey  the  fhaking  Winds , 
yet  the  natural  Spring  of  it,  does  immediately  redrefs  the  Injury,  with¬ 
out  the  leaH  difeompofure.  Thus  alfo  may  you  form  them  into  Fledges 
and  Walks;  or  by  lowing  the  Seeds  in  a  fliallow  Furrow,  and  plucking 
up  thole  that  come  too  dole  and  thick:  For  in  this  Work,  it  will  fliffice 
to  leave  them  within  a  fobt  of  each  other ;  and  when  they  are  ril'en  a- 
bout  a  yard  high  (which  may  be  to  half  of  your  Palilado)  cut  off 
their  Tops,  as  you  are  taught,  and  keep  the  Tides  clipped,  that  they 
afeend  by  degrees,  and  thicken  at  the  bottom  as  they  climb  up.  Thus 
they  will  prefent  you,  in  fix  or  eight  years,  with  incomparable  Fledges, 
preferable  to  all  others,  becaufe  they  are  perpetually  green,  and  able 
to  refiH  the  Winds  better  than  any,  the  Holly  excepted,  which  has  no 
equal.  By  Winds  are  meant  their  HerceH  Gufls ,  not  their  Cold ;  for 
our  cruel  Eafern  Winds  do  fometimes  mortally  invade  them  which 
have  been  left  clipp’d,  but  feldom  the  untouch’d  or  thofe  that  were 
drefs’d  in  the  Spring  only. 

The  FroH  of  the  fevereH  Winters,  till  it  joins  forces  with  deHrudlive 
Winds,  never  does  any  confiderable  damage  to  thefe  Trees,  tin  Ids  they 
have  been  clipp’d  late  in  the  Autumn  \  neither  will  they  then  affedl  them', 
if  cloathed  with  a  Wifp  of  Hay  or  Straw  to  fecure  them  from  the  Winds  ; 
and  the  FroHs  only  difcolour  them,  but  feldom  or  never  hurt  them. 
If  they  are  not  thus  cloathed,  or  capp’d,  when  they  are  late  cut  to  the 
quick,  (as  the  latter  end  of  Oftober')  and  are  raw  of  their  wounds, 
they  are  fiibjedt  to  take  cold,  and  gangreen,  and  at  length  die. 

If  you  affedl  to  fee  the  Cyprefs  in  Standard ,  and  grow  wild  (  which 
in  time  may  arrive  to  be  of  large  fubHance,  plant  of  the  reputed  Male 
fort ;  it  is  a  Tree  which  will  profper  wonderfully;  and  it  is  of  this 
Timber  that  the  Venetians  make  their  greateH  Profit.  There  is  like- 
wife  the  Tarentine  Cyprefs ,  fo  much  celebrated  by  Cato ;  and  both  that 
and  the  Milefan ,  are  worthy  of  Culture. 

Befide  raifing  from  the  Seed, (as  aforementioned)  the  Ancients,  who 
were  wont  to  make  great  Plantations  of  them  for  Timber,  had  another 
Method,  which  has  here  been  pradlifed:  If  you  receive  your  Seed  in 
the  Nuts,  which  ufes  to  be  gathered  thrice  a  year  (but  leldom  ripening 
within  )  expofe  them  to  the  Sun  till  they  gape,  or  near  a  gentle  Fire, 
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or  put  them  in  warm  Water,  by  which  means  the  Seeds  will  eafily  be 
fhaken  out;  for  if  you  have  them  opened  before,  they  do  not  yield  )  ou 
half  their  Crop :  About  the  beginning  of  April ,  or  before,  (ifihowry 
Weather)  prepare  an  even  Bed  of  fine  Earth,  and  clap  it  down  as  Gar¬ 
diners  do  with  their  Spades  for  Purlelain  Seed ;  upon  this  drew  your 
Seeds  pretty  thick,  then  fift  over  them  lome  more  Mould,  more  than 
half  an  Inch  thick ;  keep  them  duly  watered  alter  Sun-ict,  unlcfs  the 
Seafon  do  it  for  you;  and  after  one  years  growth,  you  may  traniplant 
them  as  you  pleafe.  In  watering  thele,  and  mod  tender  and  delicate 
Seeds,  ’tis  better  to  dew  them  with  a  Broom  or  Spcrgitory,  than  hazard 
the  beating  them  out  with  the  common  Watering  Pot;  and  when  they, 
are  well  come  up,  be  but  fparing  of  Water. 

Be  dire  to  cleanfe  your  Trees,  when  the  Weeds  are  very  young,  led 
you  eradicate  your  Cyprefs :  and  if  well  watered,  they  will  make  a  pro¬ 
digious  advance.  They  thrive  bed  in  our  landy,  light,  and  warmed 
Grounds;  but  in  low,  and  Moorifh  places,  did  and  cold  Earth, 
they  never  prolper.  When  that  long  and  incomparable  Walk  ot  Cyprefs 
at  Frafcati  near  Rome ,  was  drd  planted,  they  drew  a  fm all  Stream  by 
the  foot  of  it,  and  made  it  arrive  (as  reported)  to  feven  or  eight  Foot 
height  in  one  Year. 

The  Venetians  diffidently  underdand  the  ufes  of  this  Timber  for 
Chejls ,  Plarps,  and  other  Mufcal  Indrumcnts  ;  lor  it  refids  the  Form 
and  Moth ,  and  all  Putrefaction,  and  is  alio  very  fonorous,  and  there¬ 
fore  employ’d  for  Organ  Ripes.  At  Venice  were  to  be  feen  Planks  of 
above  four  foot  in  breadth,  of  this  Timber;  and  the  Valves  or  Gates 
of  St.  Reter'' s  Church  at  Rome  were  made  of  this  Material,  which  laded, 
from  the  Time  of  the  Great  Confantine  to  Rope  Eugenius  the  Fourth’s 
time,  almod  fix  hundred  Years,  and  were  then  as  freili  and  entire  as  if 
they  had  been  new;  but  this  Pope  would  needs  change  them  for  Gates 
of  Brals.  Thucydides  tells  us,  that  the  Athenians  uied  to  bury  their 
Heroes  in  Cyprefs  Coffins,  and  many  of  the  Mummy  Cheds  brought 
from  Adgypt  with  thole  condited  Bodies  are  of  this  Wood,  which  pro¬ 
bably  may  have  lain  in  thole  dry  and  fandy  Crypta  many  thouiand 
Years. 

The  lading  Bridge  built  over  the  Euphrates  by  Semiramis  was  here¬ 
of:  And  it  is  reported  plealantly,  that  Rlato  chofe  this  Wood  to  write 
his  Laws  in,  before  Brafs ,  for  its  “Eiuturnity .  The  People  of  Crete 
and  Malta. build  with  this  Timber,  becaule  they  have  plenty  of  it,  and 
nothing  outlads  it  or  can  be  more  beautiful.  Divers  will  have  this  to 
be  the  Gophir  Wood,  mentioned  in  the  Scripture :  It  is  commended  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Air,  and  fpecifick  for  the  Lungs,  as  fending 
forth  mod  fweet  and  Aromatick  Emiffions,  when  clipp’d  or  handled; 
and  the  Chips  and  Cones  being  burnt,  extinguilli  Moths  and  expel  Gnats 
and  Flies :  The  Chips  alfo  give  flavour  to  Mufcadines  and  other  rich 
Wines.  This  Wood  likewile  yields  a  very  good  Gum,  not  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  Turpentine. 

Mr.  Mortimer  tells  us  of  a  Friend  of  his  in  Barbadoes ,  who  cut  down 
one  of  thele  Trees  there,  which  had  above  four  hundred  foot  of  Tim¬ 
ber  in  it.  And  that  there  were  others  dill  of  greater  Magnitude. 
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Fir  Trees . 

TH  E  Fir  or  'Deal,  is  a  Coniferous ,  Ever-green  Tree,  wliofe  Cones 
aie  of  the  Idler  iort,  having  long  Leaves;  either  that  whole 
Leaves  encompals  and  cover  the  Branches,  bearing  long  Cones  hanmno 
downwards,  as  the ‘  Male  Fir  Tree  or  Fitch  Tree ;  "or  that  whofe  Leaves 
glow  from  each  fide  of  the  Italk,  being  more  flat  like  thofe  of  the  Yew 
Green  on  the  upper  fide,  and  JVhitijh  underneath,  furcated  at  the  end 
bearing  Cones  Ihorter  and  thicker,  and  growing  ered  as  the  Female  Fir 
Tiere;  Thre  of  thejf  is  called  the  Scotch,  the  other  the  Norway 
01  Fir,  which  anfwers  much  better  to  the  Sheers  than  the  other. 

c  u1S  ^>ree  1Si ea^1  y  rais’d  of  the  Kernels,  which  may  be  gotten  out 
of  their  Cones  by  expofing  them  a  little  before  the  Fire,  o?  in  warm 
Water  till  they  begin  to  gape.  The  Seeds  may  be  fown  in  Beds  or  Cafes 
in  March,  and  when  they  peep  they  are  to  be  carefully  preferv’d  with 
Furzes  or  the  like  F ence  from  Birds  :  The  Beds  Ihould  be  made  in  a  Ihelter 'd 
place,  and  the  Seed  fown  not  above  half  an  inch  deep  in  fhallow  Rills 
and  covered  with  fine  rich  Mould:  When  they  are  not  up  a  Finger  high’, 
flrengthen  tneir  Stalks  by  fifting  fome  more  Earth  about  them :  When 
t  ey  are  two  or  three  years  old  you  may  tranlplant  them,  and  after 
three  or  four  years,  when  well  rooted,  they  make  prodigious  (hoots. 

Firs  will  grow  in  moilt  Clays  or  barren  Gravel,  and  even  in  poor 
Ground  if  not  over  light  and  iandy:  Before  lowing  the  Seed,  turn  it  up 
a  foot  deep,  lowing  or  fetting  your  Seeds  a  hand  diftande,  and  riddle 
Earth  on  them:  In  five  or  fix  Weeks  they  will  peep:  When  you  tranf- 
plant,  water  them  well  before,  and  cut  the  Clod  out  about  the  Root, 
which  knead  dole  to  them:  Thus  they  may  be  fafely  lent  many  Miles, 
but  the  tops  muft  neither  be  braifed  nor  cut,  which  would  dwarf 
them,  and  make  them  ill  lhaped  for  ever  after. 

The  belt  time  to  tranlplant  thele  Trees  is  in  the  beginning  of  Mpril ; 
and  they  will  thrive  mainly  if  tranfplanted  into  a  ftiff  hungry  Clay,  or 
rather  Loam,  and  not  a  rich  Soil :  If  your  Ground  be  improper,  fill  the 
holes  with  luch  bancn  Earth,  and  if  the  Clay  be  too  Itiff^  with  a  little 
Sand,  removing  them  with  as  much  Earth  about  the  Roots  as  is  pofiible: 
If  through  neceffity  you  plant  towards  the  latter  end  of  Summer,  lay 
a  pretty  deal  of  Horle-Litter  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  to  keep  off 
the  Heat,  and  in  Winter  the  Cold ;  but  let  no  Dung  touch  the  Stem  or 
Root.  You  may  likewile  low  in  luch  Earth  about  February ,  they  will 
lhoot  the  firll  year  an  inch,  the  next  an  handful,  the  third  three  foot, 
and  thenceforward  above  a  yard  annually,  except  a  very  dry  Year  over¬ 
take,  and  that  will  dilcover  a  manifelt  Difference.  The  Facility  of  their 
Propagation,  their  affedting  Places  where  little  elfe  will  thrive,  their 
Uniformity  and  Beauty,  their  perpetual  Verdure,  Sweetnefs,  and  Fruit- 
Rilnels,  affording  Seeds,  Gum ,  Fuel  and  Timber,  of  all  other  Wood  the 
mod  uleful  and  ealy  to  work,  &c.  all  thele  Qualities  render  them  highly 
worthy  ol  Recommendation  as  an  excellent  Improvement  of  Husban¬ 
dry,  fit  to  be  enjoin’d  by  fome  Law  or  Statute,  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
this  Illand,  that  we  might  have  Malts  for  Shipping,  and  thole  other 
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Materials  of  our  own  Produ&ion,  without  being  oblig’d  to  other  Na¬ 
tions. 

Fir  is  of  extreme  great  ufe:  It  makes  our  beft  Mafts  for  Shipping, 
Sheathing ,  Scaffold  Foies,  Sec.  (heretofore  the  whole  VdTel);and  tho’ 
Fir  rots  quickiy  in  fait  Water,  it  does  not  fo  loon  in  frejh-,  nor  is  it 
refus’d  in  Merchant  Ships,  efpecially  the  upper  parts,  bccaufe  of  its 
lightnefs:  It  is  alfo  ufeful  in  Wainfcot,  Floors,  Pales,  Boxes  and  Bellies 
for  all  Mufical  Inftruments.  It  is  exceeding  fmooth  to  polilh  on,  and 
therefore  does  well  under  gilding;  and  takes  Black  equally  with  the 
Fear  Tree-.  Fir  does  well  in  Carvings,  as  for  Capitols ,  Fejtoons,  Sta¬ 
tues,  Sec.  efpecially  being  gilded,  bccaufe  of  the  eafinefs  of  the  Grain 
to  work  :  and  it  takes  the  Tool  every  way.  That  famous  Image  of  the 
Fie  (fed  Virgin  at  Lorctto  ( faid  to  be  carved  by  St.  Luke')  was  made  of 
Fir. 

The  Heart  of  Deal  is  almoft  everlafting  if  kept  dry,  and  no  Wood 
agrees  with  Glew  like  it.  Whole  Towns  and  Cities  are  built  of  this 
Wood,  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  the  World,  as  Mofcow,  &c.  and 
Tholoufe  in  France  was  within  not  much  more  than  an  hundred  years 
moft  of  Fir.  Moll  of  Venice  and  Amferdam,  is  built  upon  them: 
And  they  make  excellent  Files  to  fuperftrudt  on  in  boggy  Grounds. 
In  former  times  they  made  Carts  and  Coaches  of  this  Wood. 

The  refinous  Tops  of  Fir  and  Fines  are  a  fovereign  Remedy  in  Scor- 
butick  Defeafes,  Gravel  in  the  Kidneys,  &c.  and  the  Chips  or  Shavings 
of  Deal  Boards,  befides  kindling  of  Fires,  are  ufeful  to  keep  Drink  in- 
ftead  of  Hops. 

The  Fir ,  and  moft  coniferous  Trees,  yield  the  fame  Concretes,  Tur¬ 
pentine,  Rofns,  Fitch  and  Tar,  Sec.  as  the  Fitch  Tree  or  Fine.  But 
Mr.  Evelyn  diflikes  tranfplanting  of  Firs,  becaufe  for  want  of  Tap¬ 
roots  ( eipecially  if  fet  clofe  or  in  Tufts)  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
deftroy’d  by  Winds :  therefore  they  do  beft  in  Walks  at  competent  di- 
ftances.  The  Rule  is,  Woods  Jhould  be  fowed,  and  not  remov'd. 

There  is  a  Silver  Fir,  which  Mr.  Evelyn  names  Spanijh,  which  is 
ftill  a  more  beautiful  Tree  than  either  of  the  two  former,  by  rcafon  of 
its  Silver  Colour  on  the  infide  of  the  Leaves;  but  whether  it  is  better 
than  either  of  the  former  for  ufe  is  ftill  uncertain. 


The  Tine  Trees ,  6c  c. 

p  ITCH  and  Tar  are  moftly  made,  in  New -England,  from  the  Fine, 
*  which  naturally  yieldeth  Turpentine,  at  firft  flowing,  liquid  and 
clear,  but  being  hardened  by  the  Air,  is  not  much  unlike  the  Burgundy 
Fitch ;  and  in  that  Country  they  are  call’d  Fitch  Fines  out  of  which 
this  gummy  Subftance  tranfiides:  They  grow  upon  the  moft  barren 
Plains,  and  on  Rocks,  and  Hills  rifing  amongft  thofe  Plains,  where 
fcveral  are  found  blown  down,  that  have  lain  fo  long,  as  that  the  whole 
Trees  being  perilhed,  fome  certain  Knots  of  the  Boughs  have  remained 
entire,  lying  at  the  fame  diftance  and  pofture  as  they  grew  upon  the 
Tree,  for  its  whole  length:  The  Bodies  of  fome  of  thele Trees  are  not 
corrupted  by  Age,  and  when  reduc’d  to  Allies  by  Fire,  it  hath  no  power 
over  thefe  hard  Knots,  beyond  a  black  fcorchiug;  tho’  on  heaps  they 
arc  apt  to  burn.  i 
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Of  thefe  Knots  they  make  their  Tar  in  New-England  and  the  Coun¬ 
try  adjacent,  while  they  are  well  impregnated  with  that  Terebinthine 
and  Rejinous  matter,  which  like  a  Balfam  preferves  them  lb  long  from 
Petrefadlion.  The  reft  of  the  Tree  contains  the  like  'Terebinthine  Sap, 
as  appears  from  Incifion,  by  a  ftnall  Chriftalline  Pearl,  which  iweats 
out ;  but  this  being  more  watery  and  undigefted,  renders  the  Tree  more 
obnoxious,  elpecially  if  it  lies  proftrate  with  the  Bark  on,  which  is  a 
Receptacle  for  a  certain  Worm  that  haftens  its  decay. 

The  Knots  alone,  the  Tar-makers  amafs  in  heaps,  carrying  them  in 
Carts  to  fome  place,  where  finding  Clay  or  Loam  fit  for  their  turn, 
they  lay  an  Hearth  of  fiich  ordinary  Stone  as  they  have  at  hand:  1  his 
they  build  fohigh  from  the  Level  of  the  Ground,  that  a  Veil  el  may  ftand 
a  little  lower  than  the  Hearth,  to  receive  the  Tar  as  it  runs  out.  1  he 
Hearth  is  made  wide  according  to  the  quantity  of  Knots  to  be  fet  at 
once,  and  with  a  fmooth  Floor  of  Clay,  yet  fomewhat  defeending  from 
the  extreme  parts  to  the  middle,  and  thence  towards  one  of  the  ftdes, 
where  a  Gullet  is  left  for  the  Tar  to  run  out  at. 

When  the  Hearth  is  thus  finifli’d,  they  pile  the  Knots  one  upon  a- 
nother,  as  our  Colliers  do  their  Wood  tor  Charcoal,  and  of  a  height 
proportionable  to  the  breadth  of  the  Hearth,  and  then  cover  them  over 
with  a  Coat  of  Loam  or  Clay ,  which  is  beft,  and  in  defedl  of  them, 
with  the  beft  and  moft  tenacious  Earth  the  Place  will  afford ;  leaving 
only  a  ftnall  Spiracle  at  the  top,  whereat  to  put  the  Fire  in,  and  ma¬ 
king  fbme  little  holes  round  about  atfeveral  heights,  for  the  admiffion  of 
fo  much  Air  as  is  requifite  to  keep  it  burning,  and  to  regula.te  the  Fire 
by  opening  and  flopping  it  at  pleafure.  The  Proccfs  is  the  fame  almoft 
with  that  of  making  Charcoal ;  for  when  it  is  well  on  Fire,  the  hole 
at  top  is  flopped,  and  the  Regiftcrs  fo  govern’d,  as  the  Knots  may  keep 
burning,  and  not  be  fuffocated  with  too  much  Smoke  ;  whilft  all  being 
now  thorough  heated,  the  Tar  runs  down  to  the  Hearth,  together  with 
fome  of  the  more  watery  Sap,  which  halting  from  all  parts  towards  the 
middle,  is  convey’d  by  the  aforementioned  Gutter  into  the  Veffel  plac’d 
to  receive  it. 

The  Tar  being  all  melted  and  run  out,  they  flop  all  the  Vents  very 
clofe,  and  find  the  Knots  made  into  excellent  Charcoal ,  preferr’d  by  the 
Smiths  before  any  other  made  of  Wood;  and  in  defedl  of  Sea-Coal  they 
chufe  this,  and  give  greater  Prices  for  it.  From  thefe  Knots  alio  the 
Planters  fplit  ftnall  Slivers,  about  the  thicknefs  of  ones  Finger,  which 
burn  inftead  of  Candles,  giving  a  very  good  Light:  This  they  call 
Candle-wood ,  and  is  much  in  ufc  in  New-England ,  &c.  The  Knots  are 
not  to  be  feparated,  only  by  time ;  neither  are  they  the  only  Materials 
from  whence  Tar  can  be  extracted;  for  there  are  many  other  Trees 
abounding  with  the  fame  fort  of  Knots,  and  full  of  Turpentine  to  make 
Tar:  but  the  felling  and  cutting  out  the  Knots,  would  exceed  the  value 
of  the  T ar ;  whereas  the  Knots  above  deferibed  are  gotten  only  by  ga¬ 
thering.  Sometimes  Trees  are  found,  the  loweft  part  of  whole  Stems 
towards  the  Root,  is  as  full  of  Turpentine  as  the  Knots ;  of  thefe  alfo 
may  Tar  be  made,  but  fiich  being  rare,  are  commonly  preferv’d  to  fplit 
into  Candle-wood ,  becaufe  they  eafily  rive  inco  any  Lengths  and  Scant¬ 
lings,  much  better  than  the  Knots. 

The  whole  Art  of  Tar-making ,  is  but  a  kind  of  rude  Diftillation 
■per  deCcenCum ;  and  might  be  as  well  donein  Furnaces  ot  large  Capacity, 
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were  it  worth  while.  Of  Tar,  by  boiling  it  to  a  diffident  height,  is 
‘Pitch  made;  and  in  fome  places  where  Rojin  is  plentiful,  a  lit  propor- 
tion  of  that  may  be  diiTolv’d  in  the  Tar,  while  it  is  boiling,  and  this  is 
fooncd  converted  to  Pitch ,  but  ’tis  fomething  different  from  what  is 
made  of  Tar  only.  Some  Perfons,  to  bring  their  Tar  into  Pitch  for  a 
Hidden  ufe,  make  the  Tar  fo  hot  in  an  Iron  Kettle,  that  twill  cafily 
take  Fire,  and  when  blazing,  fct  it  in  an  Airy  Place  to  burn,  till  it  ap¬ 
pears  of  a  fufhcient  confidence,  then  by  covering  the  Kettle  dole  the 
Fire  is  extinguiih’d,  and  the  Pitch  is  made  without  any  more  Ceremo¬ 
ny. 

Five  Leagues  from  Marjeilles  are  very  high  Mountains,  for  the  mod. 
part  covered  with  Foreds  of  Pine-Trees ,  which  grow  wild ;  and  here 
you  fee  the  making  of  Pitch,  Tar ,  Rojin ,  and  Turpentine  thus :  In  the 
Spring  when  the  Sap  runs  mod,  they  pare  off  the  Bark  of  the  T  ine,  to 
make  the  Sap  run  down  to  the  hole,  which  they  cut  at  the  bottom  to 
receive  it;  as  it  runs  it  leaves  a  Cream  or  Crujl  behind  it,  which  they 
take  and  temper  in  Water,  and  vend  for  White  Bees-IT ax  ( tho  it  is 
not  Jo)  that  they  make  Flambeaux  of;  then  they  take  up  the  Juice  in 
Spoons  from  the  bottom,  and  when  they  have  a  good  quantity,  they 
drain  it  through  dich  a  Basket  as  Grocers  put  Malaga  Raifins  in  ;  what 
runs  through  cafily  is  the  common  Turpentine ,  what  remains  they  di- 
dil  in  an  Alembick  with  a  diffident  quantity  of  Water,  and  what  comes 
over  is  Oyl  of  Turpentine ,  and  the  Calx  remaining  is  common  Rojin : 
Then  they  cut  the  Stock  of  the  Tree  into  large  Chips ,  and  pile  them 
hollow  in  a  Cave,  covering  it  on  the  Top  with  Tiles,  but  fo  as  to  let 
fome  Air  come  in  to  feed  the  fire,  and  then  burning  them,  there  runs  a 
thick  Juice  to  the  bottom,  where  they  make  afmallhole  tor  it  to  run  out 
at,  and  that  which  fo  runs  is  Zlszr :  Then  boiling  it  gently  to  conlume 
more  of  the  moidure,  they  fet  it  to  cool,  which  w7hen  cold  is  Pitch. 

The  great  ufe  of  Pitch  and  Tar ,  in  our  Shipping  and  Navigation,  is 
diffident  to  make  this  fliort  Account  of  their  making  it  acceptable;  el- 
pccially  as  the  Fir  (a  Tree  of  our  own  natural  Produd  )  furnifhes  us 
with  like  Materials  for  Pitch ,  Tar ,  Turpentine ,  &c. 

Turpentine  is  us’d  in  many  Medicines;  as  is  likewife  Pitch  for  Oint¬ 
ments,  &c.  and  from  the  burning  and  fuliginous  Vapours  of  thefe,  eipe- 
cially  the  Rojin ,  we  have  our  Lamp  and  Printers  Black. 

’Tis  thought  that  the  Pine  and  Fir  Trees  in  Scotland  might  yield  His* 
Majedy  Plenty  of  excellent  Tar. 

The  Cultivation  of  all  the  feveral  forts  of  th  ePines  is  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  Fir,  to  which  Head  I  refer  the  Reader;  but  it  fhould 
be  taken  notice  of  here,  that  there  are  many  forts  of  Pines,  and  the 
Tree  hath  the  different  Sexes  of  Male  and  Female ;  for  the  Male  is 
generally  lowrcr  and  more  knotty  than  the  Female :  That  fort  called  the 
Picca  afFeds  cold  Ground  and  profpers  well  in  England ,  and  fo  doth  the 
Pineajler  or  wild  fort,  out  of  w  hich  is  extraded  great  dore  of  Pitch. 
And  w  e  arc  told  of  another  Sort  called  the  Peda,  w  hich  gnnvs  in  Dal¬ 
matia,  and  is  fo  unTUions  that  it  will  flit  into  Candles. 
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Arbor  Vita? . 

I  "iti  »:s,  {ssr^sst 

=“lJ 'sfe  SSTi,  s  "n ‘“rt"'  s,rid' # 

Se  f0r  *'*"  “d  ^  ’WITflTf 

ftZitTaVSS^eXCe"e| ' ^ffe»%Vwhenmr^b^^ 

«o3S^edally  Chi,/-  ^  *  -T 

It  is  hardy,  and  very  natural  to  our  Climate,  which  makes  me  wonder 
it  is  not  more  cultivated ;  efpecially  confidering  it  is  eafily  raifed  either 

Turned"  °thfw’  Ilf*  °/  al1  ?therS  incomIMrably  the  beft  for  the 
irners  me,  the  Wood  being  finooth  and  compadf,  and  prettily  veined- 

^i  Wo"od  £0WU'S'  Ca?s’  “d  other  0»-W  made  of 

this  Wood  much  fought  after  and  defired. 

The  Leaf  of  this  Tree  is  likewife  thought  to  make  one  of  the  belt 
Oyntments  for  green  Wounds,  for  healing  them  fuddenly. 


Ivy  fir  ip d  and  pain. 

THE  flam  Ivy  is  an  old  fafhioncd  Green,  of  late  years  much 
neglected  and  defpiled ;  chiefly  becaufe  being  a  Climber  and  not 
able  to  fupport  it  fell  it  hath  been  found  to  injure  the  Buildings  againlt 
which  1C  IS  let;  forafmuch  as  it  eats  out  the  Mortar  from  between  the 
Joints  ol  the  Stone,  with  its  natural  Claws,  which  find  and  fearch  every 
pafiage.  Ncithei  its  blofloms  nor  black  Berries  are  very  beautiful;  but 
its  Leaves  arc  of  a  fine  filming  Green  all  the  year ;  which  chiefly  save 
it  its  former  Reputation.  But  there  is  a  ftrifd  fort,  edged  with  Silver, 
Which  looks  very  beautiful,  and  very  agreeably  covers  a  North  Wall 
made  with  Brick  where  it  can  do  but  little  harm  with  its  Claws. 
Beftdes,  tho  it  hath  been  thought  to  be  fuch  a  Climber  as  would  not 
grow  without  a  fupport,  yet  Experience  and  Practice  teaches,  that  it 
ma)  be  made  a  Dwarf  Standard  with  its  ftrip’t  Head  cut  into  round  Balls, 
j  ncf  more  pleafes  the  Eye,  nothing  better  endures  the 
Cold,  and  nothing  is  of  late  more  fought  for  among  the  hardy  Ever-' 
gieens.  It  may  be  piopagated  either  from  Suckers'  or  Layers. 
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Savinc. 


CAVINE  or  Sabin  is  a  dwarfifh  Ever-grcen,  not  much  unlike  to  the 
^  Englijh  Juniper'.  It  bears  clipping,  and  is  therefore  fit  cither  for 
Hedges  or  Standards  cut  into  Form.  A  Dccodfion  of  the  Branches  of 
this  Tree  is  an  exceffive  Bitter,  and  effectually  cures  the  Worms:  It  is 
ulually  railed  from  Layers  and  Cuttings . 


'  Tyracantha . 

THIS  is  a  Thorny  Shrub ,  fhooting  out  feveral  Branches  which  bear 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  a  Wild  Tear ,  of  a  dark  green  colour  all  the 
year.  This  Plant  hath  many  Excellencies,  which  other  Greens  of  the 
\ Parterre  want;  and  yet  (tor  what  reafon  I  know  not)  it  doth  not 
meet  with  that  encouragement  it  deferves.  For  befides  the  Beauty  of 
its  green  Leaves,  and  the  Bunches  of  Flowers  it  puts  forth  in  May ,  it 
bears  Clufters  of  Berries  of  fiich  a  bright  Scarlet,  as  dazzle  the  Eye; 
which  commonly  hang  on  the  Tree  all  the  Winter  till  Spring ;  if  the 
Birds  will  let  them  alone,  for  they  are  greedy  of  them  in  hard  Wea¬ 
ther. 

The  ftrong,  frequent,  and  prickly  Thorns  it  puts  forth,  occafions  the 
Tradition,  that  this  was  theTree,  of  which  our  Saviour’s  Crown  of  Thorns 
was  made,  from  hence  by  fome  this  is  called  the  Holy  Thorn  ;  growing, 
as  it  is  faid,  frequently  in  Judea.  It  may  be  trained  into  Balls  and  Pyra¬ 
mids,  but  then  a  great  deal  of  its  Beauty  is  loft  when  it  grows  Jlubbed  and 
woody-,  and  befides,  the  Flowers  and  Berries  always  grow  on  the 
Wood  of  the  laft  year,  which  in  clofe  clipping,  is  chiefly  removed; 
and  therefore  the  belt  way  of  managing  this  Tree  in  perfection  and 
beauty,  is  to  plant  it  againft  the  North  Sides  of  the  Houfe  or  other 
Buildings,  where  it  may  have  Room  to  fpread:  For  chiefly  on  the  hori¬ 
zontal  Branches  will  it  difplay  its  beauty  in  Flowers  and  Scarlet  Ber¬ 
ries. 

As  to  the  Culture  of  this  beautiful  Plant,  it  is  raifed  either  from  the 
Berries ,  or  from  Layers  and  Suckers.  In  the  firft  way  the  Seeds  mufl 
be  ordered  as  thofe  of  the  Holly ;  but  I  think  the  giving  them  firft  to 
Fowls  to  pafs  through  their  Bodies,  is  a  little  too  fanciful-.  It  may 
liiffice  only  to  lay  them  in  heaps  in  fome  by-place  for  one  year,  and  fow 
them  the  next.  In  the  other  way  from  Layers  and  Suckers ,  care  fhould 
be  taken  that  they  be  not  too  long  out  of  the  Ground,  having  common¬ 
ly  but  few  and  weak  Fibres.  It  delights  in  a  mixt  loamy  Soil,  hating 
either  Clay  or  Sand,  much  more  any  Dung  or  Manure. 


Celafrus 
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CelafiruSy  and  Arbutus. 

THE  Celajlrus  or  Staff-Tree  is  but  little  regarded  and  taken  notice 
of,  yet  it  is  but  juft  to  let  it  have  its  place  in  a  complete  Colle&i 
on;  it  bears  green  Leaves  all  the  Winter,  and  fome  mix  it  with  the 
Byracantha  to  make  the  Ever-grcen  Hedges.  It  is  railed  of  Seed  and 
Layers,  and  removed  in  the  Spring. 

The  Arbutus  or  Strawberry  Tree ,  fills  a  place  amongft  the  Ever^ 
greens  very  agreeably.  It  is  indeed  an  Exotic,  and  hath  been  ufed  very 
tenderly  (as  many  others  have,  that  need  it  not)  but  it  is  by  experi¬ 
ence  found  to  thrive  very  well  amongft  our  Englijb  Greens,  tho*  more 
commonly ,  and  fome  think  more  naturally,  in  Ireland.  There  are  fome 
very  large  Trees  of  it  in  the  Gardens  about  London,  which  bear  Flowers , 
Fruit  and  Seed,  to  perfection.  It  holds  its  Leaves  on  all  the  Winter, 
which  are  of  a  bright  fhining  Green,  much  relembling  the  Bay,  only 
more  indented ,  and  the  young  Shoots  are  a  little  reddijb.  In  Ihort,  it 
is  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  Plants,  not  variegated,  we  have.  It  is 
fomething  difficult  both  to  raife  and  to  remove.  The  befl  way  is  from 
the  Seed,  which  is  contained  in  the  Fruit  like  a  Strawberry,  and  of  no 
unplcafant  taBe  when  it  is  ripe  about  Chrijlmas.  The  Seed  ffiould  be 
fbwn  in  a  Box  of  light  Earth  in  the  Spring,  and  carefully  covered,  to 
the  thicknels  of  a  Crown-piece,  with  fitted  Mould.  The  gentle  heat  of 
a  Hot  Bed  will  accelerate  its  Germination,  and  increale  its  Stature ;  but 
I  am  Bill  of  the  mind,  that  for  Health  and  long  Life,  Nature's  and  the 
Carrier's  Pace  is  beB:  If  you  can  find  a  way  to  lay  fome  of  its  tender 
Branches,  let  it  be  done  in  fine  Earth  about  September,  and  in  a  year’s 
time,  (it  it  be  a  dripping  Summer,  or  that  it  have  frequent  waterings) 
it  will  have  got  Brength  enough  to  be  tranlplanted  in  the  following 
Spring,  but  yet  with  great  care  and  caution.  It  cares  not  much  for  the 
Sheers,  and  indeed  doth  not  much  want  them,  being  difpofed  to  grow 
into  good  lhape.  Where  there  is  plenty,  lome  will  make  Hedges  of 
them,  but  they  appear  in  their  greateB  Beauty  in  the  IVildernefs  Works . 
It  avoids  Clay,  and  delights  chiefly  in  a  rich  Gravel  or  Sand-,  where  it 
will  moB  commonly  bloffom  twice  a  year. 

Cedar  Trees . 

t.  J  !  -  ,f> .  '  \  *  t 

ffEEAR  is  a  Coniferous  Evcr-green  Tree,  large  and  tall,  and  bear-* 
ing  great  roundilh  Cones  of  fmooth  Scales,  Banding  upwards,  the 
Leaves  being  fmall,  narrow,  and  thick  fet  together. 

There  are  ieveral  torts  of  this  Tree  not  much  differing  from  one  a- 
nother  ;  but  the  forts  known  and  growing  in  England  are  three.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Bermudas,  and  the  Lebanon  Cedars. 

This  Tree,  Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  grows  in  all  Extreams;  in  the  moifi 
Barbadoes,  the  hot  Bermudas,  the  cold  New- England,  even  where  the 
Snow  lies  almoB  half  the  year;  and  why  then  it  lhoulu  not  thrive  in 
Old  England,  he  conceives  to  be  the  want  of  Induflry  :  It  grows  in  the 
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Bo<?5  of  America ,  and  on  the  Mountains  of  Afia.  He  has  frequently 
rais’d  it  of  the  Seeds,  which  He  fet  like  the  Bay-Berries ;  and  we  might 
have  of  the  very  bed  kind  in  the  World  from  the  Summer  IJlands  tho 
now  almoft  exhauded  there  alfo  ;  fo  that  the  moft  incomparable  of  that 
Sacred  Wood,  is  like  to  be  quite  dedroy’d,  which  is  by  Nature  almoft 
Eternal :  What  we  have  from  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica  is  a  lpurious  iort, 
and  of  fo  porous  a  nature,  as  that  Wine  will  foak  through  it ;  but  that 
they  call  fo  in  New- England,  is  a  lofty  Grower,  which  being  fawn  into 
Planks  make  excellent  Flooring,  and  everlafting:  i  hey  lhingle  their 
Houfes  with  it,  and  ufe  it  in  all  their  Edifices.  .  .  r 

It  is  the  Oxycedrus  of  Lycia,  which  the  kxchittOi  Vitruvius  describes 
to  have  its  Leaves  refembling  Cyprefs ;  the  right  Thenician  Cedar  has 
them  like  the  Juniper,  and  it  bears  a  Cone  not  lo  pointed  and  diftindt 

in  Scales,  as  thofe  from  Mount  Lebanon. 

’Tis  recorded  that  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Vtica,  there  was  Tim¬ 
ber  of  near  two  thoufand  years  old,  of  this  Wood:  In  Sagunti  in  NP“in 
there  was  a  Beam  in  a  certain  Oratory  confecrated  to  Diana, .which  had 
been  brought  from  Zant  two  hundred  years  before  the  Deftrudhon  of 
Troy:  The  Statue  of  that  Goddefs  in  the  famous  Ephefine  Temple,  was 
of  "this  Wood,  as  was  moft  of  the  Timber  Work  in  all  their  Sacred 

The  Sittim,  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  is  beliey  d  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  Cedar;  of  which  precious  Utenfils  were  form  d.  Sefbfh  is  King 
of  E? ypt  built  a  Ship  with  Cedar  of  aBo  Cubits;  and  Noahs  Ark  is 
fnppos’d  to  be  built  of  Cedar:  The  Mali  of  Demetrius’  s  Galeajfe  was 
One  Cedar;  and  one  of  the  Float  that  wafted  Caligula s  Obelisk  out  of 
Eeypt  was  four  Fathoms  in  Circumference.  ’Tis  writ  alio  of  a  Cedar 
growing  in  the  Ifland  of  Cyprefs,  which  was  130  foot  long,  and  18  in 


Diameter.  _  .  „ 

The  Cedar  is  excellent  for  Pofts  and  Columns,  becauie  of  its  direct 
growth,  natural  and  comely  diminutions  ;  and  the  more  odoriferous  the 
Trees  are,  the  more  durable  and  lading.  Mr.  Evelyn  \\  lilies  that  Ccdai 
might  be  brought  into  more  common  ufe,  fince  befidcs  the  eveilalting- 
neis  of  the  Wood,  not  obnoxious  to  Worms,  and  which  would  alio  be 
a  means  to  preferve  Cloth  andother  Goods  from  Moths  and  Corruption  , 
it  would  likewife  be  a  Cure  to  reform  the  Malignity  and  Corrodvenefs 
of  the  Air,  and  make  this  City  as  if  it  flood  among  the  Spices  of  Arabia , 


or  the  Profpe&s  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Mortimer  feems  to  have  been  very  exa6t  in,  and  to  have  under- 
ftood  well,  the  railing  and  cultivation  of  this  delightful  Tree,  lo  much 
negledtcd,  becaufe  little  underftood.  He  tells  us  of  that  fort  \\  Inch  is 
efteemed  the  tendered:,  viz.  the  Lebanon  Cedar ,  that  it  bears  even  the 
levered  Winters  we  have.  He  himfelf  railed  feveral  of  them  of  Cones , 
which  he  had  from  Mount  Lebanon,  and  hath  had  a  Walk  long  fince 
planted  with  them.  For,  ( as  he  rightly  obferves,  )  the  Seeds  keep »  well 
in  the  Cones ,  which  may  be  brought  from  the  furthed  parts  of  the  Wor  d 
with  fafety ;  and  if  the  Seed  is  not  taken  out  of  the  Cone  till  the  time 
of  fowing  it  in  the  Spring,  it  may  lad  good  three  or  four  years.  Some 
years  fince  there  was  a  fine  Tree  of  this  fort  growing  at  Stanfiead  in 
EJfex,  and  I  fuppofe  it  is  there  dill;  for  it  had  outlived  lome  of  the 

levered  Winters  when  I  faw  it;  It  cannot  be  Ids  than  50 years  old,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  every  year  better  able  to  refill  cold,  and  to  naturalize  it 


felf. 


The  Juniper  is  reckoned  to  be  a  fort  of  Cedar. 


Rofemary  of  feveral  forts. 


nOS  EM  ART  is  a  fine  Aromatic  Ever-green  Shrub,  ufeful  both  in 
its  Leaves  and  Flowers  for  many  purpofes.  There  are  leveral  iorts 
of  it,  viz.  the  Common  narrow  leaf’d ;  the  broad  leaf’d,  the  gilded 
or  varioufiy  ftrift  with  Tellow ,  and  the  Silver  Rofemary.  And  Mr. 
Mortimer  tells  us  of  another  fort  that  bears  double  blui/h  Flowers. 
Thole  that  are  frip  d  are  molt  tender’.  But  any  of  them  let  in  a  dry 
Soil,  and  under  a  tolerable  ihelter,  will  laft  many  years,  and  defie  the 
Frolls,  which  yet  will  kill  them  if  they  are  planted  in  a  cold  wet  Soil. 
They  are  increafed  very  eafily,  eitherof  Seeds ,  or  Slips,  fet  in  April  or 
May,  which  quickly  take  root,  if  they  are  Shoots  of  the  laft  year.  If 
this  Plant  is  fet  againft  a  South  Wall,  it  may  be  trained  up  to  a  confidera- 
ble  height,  and  it  it  is  planted  in  a  Iheltered  place  in  the  Parterre,  it 
will  form  it  felf,  with  a  little  help  of  the  Sheers,  into  handfome  Pyra¬ 
mids.  The  Roof  BeefS ormerly  feldom  appeared  with  any  grace,  except 
lluck  with  Rofemary :  But  Time  and  Fajhion  alter  both  Palate  and  Beau¬ 
ty. 


THE  Bay  is  a  Bacciferous,  Ever-green  Tree,  confiderable  for  its 
Berries ;  whofe  Leaves  are  lhort,  odorate,  of  a  deep  Green,  and 
each  Berry  containing  two  Seeds. 

Mr.  Evelyn  tells  us  they  are  increafed  both  of  their  Suckers,  and 
Berries\  which  fhould  be  dropping  Ripe  before  gathered:  P liny’s 
procefs  was  the  gathering  the  Berries  in  January,  Ipreading  them  till 
their  fweat  be  over,  then  putting  them  in  Dung,  and  lowing  them:  To 
fteep  them  in  Water,  is  as  well  as  Wine;  fome  walh  the  Seeds  from 
their  Mucilage,  by  breaking  and  bruifing  the  glutinous  Berries-,  then 
low  them  in  March,  by  fcores  in  a  heap,  and  io  they  will  come  up  in 
Clufiers ;  but  not  fo  fit  for  tranlplantation  as  where  they  are  interred  as 
you  would  furrow  Peale :  This  way,  and  letting  them  apart,  will  raife. 
Multitudes,  and  that  in  the  Berries,  without  any  farther  preparation ; 
only  for  the  firft  two  years  they  Ihould  be  defended  from  the  piercing 
Winds,  which  frequently  deftroy  them;  and  yet  the  fcorching  of  their 
tender  Leaves,  ought  not  to  make  you  defpair,  for  many  of  them  will 
recover  beyond  expedition. 

This  Aromatic  Tree  greatly  loves  the  fhade,  yet  thrives  beft  in  our 
hotteft  Gravel,  having  once  palled  the  firft  difficulties ;  Culture  about 
the  Roots,  wonderfully  augments  its  growth;  lb  as  Trees  of  them 
will  grow  near  thirty  foot  high,  and  two  foot  diameter.  They  are  fit 
alfo  both  for  Arbour  and  Palijade- work,  provided  the  Gardener  under- 
Hands  when  to  prune  them  and  keep  them  from  growing  too  fRoody. 
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The  Berries  ire  emollient,  Sovereign  in  afflidlionsof  the  Nerves,  Cho¬ 
lic  ks,  Gargariflms, Baths, Salves,  ‘ Perfumes ;  and  fome  have  ufed  the  Leaves 
inftead  of  Cloves.  It  is  a  common  thing  with  Nurfes,  to  cafe  Children 
of  the  Gripes ,  to  boil  Bay-Leaves  in  their  Food.  The  Kernels  of  thefe 
Berries  are  very  like  Wheat. 

Of  late  years  abundance  of  thefe  Trees  have  been  raifed  and  kept  in 
Boxes,  with  curious  round  Heads,  and  Tingle  Stems  of  four,  five,  or 
fix  foot  high  or  more,  and  brought  us  over  from  Flanders  and  Holland ; 
the  great  Ufe  and  Ornament  of  which  in  Parterres  have  encouraged  us  to 
raifie  them  here.  They  appear  in  Tubs  like  Oranges ;  and,  at  pleafure, 
make  a  beautiful  final!  Walk.  And  it  is  worth  remarking  here,  that  the 
wonderful  flraitnefs  of  the  Bodies  of  thefe  Trees  before  they  come  to 
Head,  is  owing  to  an  ingenious  Contrivance  of  railing  the  whole  S1  :m 
in  one  year  in  a  hot  Bed  from  a  Plant  cut  down  to  the  very  root ;  and 
that  is  elFedied  by  means  of  a  perpendicular  Frame  of  Wood  made  for 
that  purpofe.  Lavender  and  Rue  are  more  reptile  Evcr-greens,  and  re¬ 
quire  much  the  lame  Soil  and  Culture  from  Slips. 


The  Laurus-tinus. 

TH  E  Laurus-tinus,  tho’  it  is  a  flowring  Shrub ,  and  might  properly 
be  taken  notice  of  under  the  next  Catalogue ;  yet  being  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Ever-grcen,  generally  planted  in  Parterres  and  amongfi  other 
Greens  in  the  Wildernefs  Works,  I  fliall  give  it  its  Place  here.  Some 
fancy  there  are  feveral  kinds,  but  I  could  never  yet  difeover  any  other 
difference,  but  what  might  juftly  be  attributed  to  the  Soil  or  Situation. 
It  is  eflcemcd  and  refpedted  in  molt  Gardens  both  for  its  conflant  Ver¬ 
dure,  and  its  beautiful  well-flcented  Flowers,  which  appear,  contrary 
to  molt  others,  in  all  the  Winter  Months.  It  makes  handfome  headed 
Plants  in  the  Parterre,  and  refufes  almofl  no  Soil  but  thofc  that  arc  cold 
and  fipewy  :  And  in  fluch  indeed  a  hard  Winter  kills  them,  Such  Plants 
as  arc  dilpofed  to  put  forth  near  the  Root,  fhould  be  encouraged  for  the 
lake  of  Layers,  by  which  it  is  chiefly  to  be  incrcafed.  The  richnefs  of 
the  Soil  is  the  occafion  of  a  ftrong  Ihooting  from  the  Root,  but  that 
hinders  its  Beauty  both  in  Figure  and  Flowring.  And  for  the  fake  of 
the  Lift,  I  fhould  advile  rather  to  plant  it  againll  a  Wall,  or  in  a  Wilder¬ 
nefs  at  large,  where  it  need  not  undergo  io  much  the  feverity  of  the 
Knife.  For  an  unskilful  Hand  often  deprives  it  of  its  greateft  Glory. 


Trivet ,  Lentifc ,  and  Mat  emus. 

T)  RIVET  is  an  Ever-green,  much  of  late  years  out  of  fafhion,  tho’ 
^  formerly  almofl  the  only  Green  ufed  for  Arbours  and  Hedges.  It 
loves  to  grow  amongfi  other  ftronger  Trees  and  Hedges,  being  not  lb 
well  able  to  fiipport  it  felf.  It  is  eafily  railed  by  Suckers  and  Seed.  The 
Italian  green  Trivet  is  now  got  amongfi  us,  having  Leaves  much  like 
the  Ol  ivc.  It  loves  a  hot  Soil,  will  bear  the  Severities  of  our  Winter, 
cipccially  planted  cither  in  the  Wildernefs  or  Hedges,  for  it  will  bear 
clipping  well ;  and  becaufe  it  keeps  its  Verdure  all  the  year,  it  is  a  great 
3  Ornament 
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Ornament  to  the  Garden  either  in  Hedges  or  Standards.  The  Berries 
are  like  thofe  of  the  Myrtle,  and  from  them  the  Plants  may  be  railed. 

The  Lentifc,  Lent i feus ,  is  another  very  beautiful  Ever-green,  brought 
originally  from  Italy,  and  therefore  is  of  the  tenderer  Sort ;  but  with  a 
little  care  and  fhelter,  it  will  thrive  in  a  warm  Soil,  and  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Suckers  and  Layers.  Mr.  Mortimer  recommends  the  Wood 
of  this  Plant  for  Tooth-pickers ;  and  thinks  the  Maffick  thereof  to 
be  a  Specific  for  the  Teeth  and  Gums. 

There  is  alfo  a  Plant  called  the  Maternus ,  which  being  a  kind  of 
Thylerea,  is  alfo  good  for  Hedges,  and  may  be  as  eafily  managed. 


Having  thus  given  an  Account  of  Fore jl -Trees  and  Fver- greens  of  all 
SHes  and  Sorts  j  before  I  proceed  to  fpeakof  Flowring-Shrubs.,  I 
floall  fay  fine  thing  in  general  of  the  manifef  Advantage  and 

Vfe, 

Of  W \ ood,  and  Timber. 

EVERY  Man,  to  be  a  faithful  Steward  of  his  Land,  ought  to  put 
it  to  that  Ufe  that  will  bring  in  molt  Profit.  And  Enquiry  lhould 
be  made  into  what  may  be  gained  by  letting  WT>od  grow  on  Land,  and 
in  what  cafes  it  is  neceflary  to  compare  the  Benefit  that  may  be  made 
by  employing  it  to  other  ufes ,  with  the  Benefit  made  by  Wood ;  which 
two  Profits  being  different  in  every  Country,  there  is  no  pofitive  Rule 
to  be  given  for  it ;  but  it  is  pofGble  to  direct  how  the  Comparifon  may 
be  truly  made. 

To  which  purpofe  there  is  a  Method  for  making  a  Table,  fhewing 
when  Land  affords  Profit  by  bearing  Wood:  Firft,  rate  the  Land  at  fo 
much  per  Acre;  then  fee  what  Price  the  Wood  is  in  that  Place,  and 
what  an  Acre  of  young  Wood  will  afford  at  five  years  for  fmall  Hoops, 
Brulh,  Fagots,  &c.  which  is  the  moft  benefit  in  fome  Places:  What  at 
nine  years  for  long  Fagots,  Bavins,  &c.  What  at  fourteen  years  for  Cord 
Wood.  One  Acre  will  bear  twenty  Cord  (a  Cord  being  a  Stack  eight 
foot  long,  four  broad,  and  four  high,  every  Stick  at  leaft  three  Inches 
about )  and  after  fourteen  years,  the  Body  or  Stem  increafes  flower, 
the  Boughs  more  j  and  many  fmall  Trees  are  deftroy’d  by  the  dropping 
of  the  more  profperous  :  Likewife  what  is  to  be  made  by  Poles  of  thirty 
years  old,  &c. 

Thefe  Ufes  take  up  the  whole  Benefit  of  the  Land:  And  for  Limber 
Trees,  there  muft  be  known  the  Value  of  Timber ;  and  we  muft  fuppofe 
every  Acre  to  bear  100 ;  and  each  Tree  at  feventy  years  growth  to  have 
two  Tun  ;  and  fee  what  Satisfaction  that  will  make  for  the  long  expecta¬ 
tion.  f 

To  reduce  the  Trees  to  100,  many  muft  be  drawn  out  at  fourteen, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years  end,  whofe  Value  will  be  known  as  above,  and 
allowance  is  to  be  made  againft  the  Rent  for  their  Value.  Then  Trees 
with  their  dropping  fowre  the  Grafs,  ’tis  true;  but  they  kill  Mofs  and 
Heath ,  which  elfe  would  cover  fuch  Ground  as  will  ferve  well  enough. 

3  Z  for 
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for  Timber  Trees,  ( the  Experiment  muft  not  be  made  in  good  Ground) 
and  kill  Bryars,  and  fccure  it  to  bear  Grafs ;  fo  that  the  Profit  of  the 
Ground  is  hardly  leffcn’d  by  the  Trees  Banding,  there  being  Bill  Food 
for  young  Cattel:  I  need  not  fay  any  thing  of  the  MaB  or  Profit  of 
Tannage,  which  is  yet  fomething.  An  Ajh,  at  thirty  or  forty  years,  is 
worth  as  much  as  an  Oak  at  feventy. 

If  Land  be  intended  at  fir  ft  for  Timber  only,  Cattle  may  be  turned 
in  at  fix  or  feven  years:  But  this  is  not  the  moft  profitable  way.  I  allow 
nothing  for  the  lowing,  becaufc  poftibly  the  beft  way  is  only  to  Jtrew 
MaB  on  the  top  of  the  Ground,  never  breaking  it:  I  have  feen  they 
come  up  thickeB  where  never  cover'd.  Nor  for  Inclofure,  that  may 
be  charged  on  the  Land  next  the  Wood,  for  the' Tenant  inclofcs  a- 
gainB  the  Lord,  in  whofe  hand  the  Wood  is  fuppos’d  to  be:  And  if  it 
be  a  WaBe,  &c.  it  is  already  done.  '%A.  * 

When  a  Wood  is  fell’d,  it  muft  be  inclofed  from  Cattle  ^  ycartbefore, 
and  fix  or  feven  after,  for  any  Trees  but  Beech :  They  are  drawn  as 
they  may  be  fold;  and  Cattle  hinder  not  the  growth  of  young  ones  in 
their  places:  But  it  is  not  fo  for  other  Wood.  So  that  in  fhort,  the 
Table  for  purchafmg  Annuities,  applied  to  the  prefent  Rent  of  the  Land, 
will  ihew  whether  the  JFood  coming  in  fo  many  years,  will  at  the  end 
in  that  Place  of  the  Country  make  amends  for  the  Bay. 

I  am  confident  many  Places  would  find  Wood  the  beft  Employment: 
It  has  this  conveniency,  that  it  yields  ready  Money  at  any  intermediate 
time,  and  Bill  increales  the  Value  of  a  Purchafe ;  but  it  were  good  if  one 
could  tell  the  yearly  Improvement  of  a  Tree,  as  we  can  of  Corn  and 
other  Products  of  Land. 

With  the  Afliftan.ee  of  my  Inquifitive  and  Learned’’’  Authors'* I  have, 
faid  a  great  deal  about  Oaks  (in  its  proper  place)  ancTorher  Wood; 
notwithftancling  which,  Mr.  Houghton ,  F.R.S.  has  plainly  proved  in  an 
EBay  publilh’d  Anno  1683,  that  if  no  Wood  for  Fuel  or  Timber  grew 
within  twelve  Miles  of  a  Navigable  River  within  this  Kingdom,  ’twould 
be  its  great  Advantage;  as  to  Trade,  &c.  And  as  I  have  known  few 
Gentlemen  that  have  turn’d  their  Arable  or  Pafture  to  Wood,  I  fhali 
here  make  fome  particular  Notes  on  feme  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  Examples,  as 
to  the  Improvement  of  Plantations  in  general. 

His  ftrft  Inftance  is  Latimer' s  Wood,  in  Norfolk,  where  760  Acres 
of  the  beft  Saplings  were  worth  but  3  d.  each,  but  in  25  years  they  were 
worth  2  s .  6d.  each,  and  in  70  years  about  ioj.  ;  for  1380  Trees  were 
valued  at  700/.  befide  40/.  made  before;  and  the  Land  if  it  had  been 
clear’d  would  not  have  let  for  above  7  s,  the  Acre.  Upon  which  I  remark, 
that  thefe  Saplings  grew  on  old  Stubbs,  which  I  prefume  makes  them 
grow  much  fafter  than  if  they  had  come  from  an  Acorn ;  but  what  the 
difference  is,  I  won’t  determine;  however,  the  Charge  of  tilling  andfet- 
ting  the  Ground  with  Acorns  is  to  be  confidered;  likewife  20/.  a  year 
for  the  70  years,  be  it  more  or  lefs;  all  which  I’ll  reckon  for  nothing: 
But  at  70  years  end  from  the  flubbing,  the  whole  Growth  was  valued  but  ’ 
at  700 1.  with  the  Improvement  it  produc’d  to  the  70 th  Year,  befide  the 
40/.  made  fome  time  bcforQ,  whole  value  I  know  not,  butfuppofeit  100/. 
in  all  800/.  the  whole  Value  of  the  Land  by  Wood. 

But  confidcring  that  Money  at  compound  Intereft  doubles  in  fomething 
Ids  than  twelve  years,  and  20/.  the  year,  fo  reckoning,  amounts  in  70 
years  to  upwards  of  6837/.  there  is  no.  Companion:  Tho’  the  Acorns 
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would  have  yielded  fomething,  as  alfo  fome  few  Saplings  to  make  way 
for  the  reft ;  but  had  al  been  cut  down,  the  Improvement  of  the  Land 

Rentttio  C  Rent’  W°U  d  llaVC  exceeded  a11  th°fe>  and  I  alfo  believe  the 


Another  Example  of  Improvement  of  Wood  is  as  follows:  In  1636, 
an  hundred  Timber  Trees  of  Oak  were  fold  for  100/.  but  the  Buyer 
gomg  from  his  Bargain  they  continu’d  growing  till  1671,  and  then  they 
were  fold  for  $60/.  and  it  looks  like  a  very  great  Profit;  but  upon  a  nice 
Enquiry  it  will  not  be  found  fo ;  for  it  is  but  an  indifferent  Oak  whofe 
Boughs  will  not  reach  one  Pole  on  a  fide ;  and  at  that  rate  there  can  Hand 
not  many  more  than  forty  in  an  Acre;  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  but 
that  the  Ground  thefe  hundred  Oaks  flood  on,  was  worth  zos.  the  year, 
and  io  the  37  years  was  worth  in  ready  money  zil.is.zd  which 
doubled  once  in  iz  years  (as  Compound  Intereft  will  do  )  and  allowin'* 
one  years  growth  more,  the  Rent  would  have  amounted  to  168  /.  as.  6d. 
and  the  100/.  would  have  yielded  800/.  both  which  make  968  /  9  s  6d 
then  dedud  from  this  the  560 1.  the  Trees  fold  for,  and  there  remains 
480/.  9  s.  6d.  only  the  one  year  is  to  be  allow’d  out  of  it. 

The  next  Inflance  is  of  a  Perfon  who  planted  an  Alh ;  and  before  his 
Death  lold  it  for  40  j\  I- will  hot  reckon  the  Ground  this  Afh  grew  011 
to  be  worth  any  thing;  but  fuppofe  the  Alh  when  planted  was  worth 
but  one  Shilling,  and  the  Man  liv’d  84  years  after,  the  Shilling  would 

have  amounted  to  fix  Pounds  and  eight  Shillings,  which  is  far  better 
than  40  s. 

Again,  thiee  Acics  of  barren  Land  fown  with  Acorns,  in  fixty  years 
became  a  very  thriving  Wood,  and  was  worth  300/.  Becaufe  the  Land 
was  barren,  1 11  luppole  it  worth  but  3  the  Acre,  9 s.  the  three  Acres; 
which  for  60  years  was  worth  in  prefent  Money  15l.9s.7d.  which 
doubled  every  twelve  years  makes  49  7/.  6s.Sd.  Suppofethat  the  Tillage, 
Acorns,  and  fetting,  came  but  to  the  thirdpart  of  17 /.  9  s.  7  d.  it  would 
be  upward  of  167 1.  which  together  makes  above  600 1.  for  the  300/.  My 
Author  gives  two  more  Inflances,  of  very  great  Profits  by  Wood,  but 
tells  not  how  many  Acres  it  grew  on,  therefore  no  Calculation  can  be 
made;  but  one  (and  perhaps  both)  grew  in  Hedge-rows,  and  fo  the 
Land  coft  nothing. 

But  Mr.  Evelyn  fliews,  that  almofl  any  Soil  is  proper  for  fome  profi¬ 
table  Timber  Trees  or  other,  which  is  good  for  very  little  elfe.  Then 
he  gives  fcveral  curious  ways  how  to  fovv  and  fet  Woods,  to  the  greatefl 
advantage ;  as  alfo  a  Calculation  of  one  Captain  Smith’s,  of  the  great 
Piofits  made  fiom  1000  Acres  in  2,17  years;  as  alio  an  Eflimate  what 
20000  Acres  would  yield  in  170  years,  which  amounts  to  many  Mil¬ 
lions  of  Pounds  Sterling ;  tho’  I  prefume  if  lo  many  were  planted  more 
than  is,  they  would  be  worth  little;  or  be  as  King  Charles  the  Second 
faid  to  the  Merchant,  that  laid  if  his  Majefty  would  encourage  it,  the 
Merchants  would  make  Gold  as  plenty  as  the  Stones  in  the  Street;  to 
which  the  King  anfwer’d,  then  ’twould  be  no  more  than  the  Stones  in 
the  Street:  And  a  great  deal  of  Navigation  for  Wood  mull  ceale,  and 
by  confequence  we  mufl  have  fewer  Ships  and  Seamen. 

My  Author,  partly  as  a  Divine  and  partly  as  a  Philofopher,  concludes 
his  Difcourfe  on  Foreft  Trees,  with  Contemplations  on  the  Weaknefs  of 
the  Beginning,  and  Grandeur  of  the  Growth  of  Trees;  and  not  on¬ 
ly  lo,  but  of  fome  being  as  hard  as  Iron,  and  others  as  folid  as  Marble; 
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fome  like  the  Birch,  yielding  more  Wine  in  a  little  time  than  the  weight  <5f 
the  whole  Tree;  and  the  contemptible  Vine,  that  without  help  cannot 
lift  it  felf  from  the  Ground,  that  yearly  yields  vaft  quantity  of  Wine, 
that  is  laid  to  chear  the  Heart  of  Man. 

It  has  been  obferv’d,  that  Plantations  of  Trees  attradb  and  caufe 
Moifture  and  Rain;  and  in  fome  Places  of  the  World,  they  have  no 
other  Water  to  drink,  than  what  their  Trees  afford  them;  not  only  of 
their  proper  Juice,  but  from  their  attraction  of  the  Evening  Moiflure, 
which  impends  in  the  fhape  of  a  Cloud  over  them.  To  what  probable 
Caufe  this  may  be  affigned,  will  be  better  underftood,  when  the  Nature  of 
Vegetation  is  confidered  and  explained.  Of  which  in  its  proper  Place. 

I  am  aware  that  befides  thefe  Ever-greens  here  mentioned,  there  are 
many  other  Exotics  of  late  years  introduced  and  naturalized  amongft 
us,  liich  as  are  found  to  bear  the  Severities  of  our  ordinary  Winters 
pretty  well:  fome  of  which  (asalfo  of  the  Exotic  Flowring-Shrubs ) 
I  have  juft  named  and  inferted  in  die  Catalogue. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  Flowring- Shrubs. 

THAT  I  may  compleat  the  Collection  of  Trees  and  Plants  before 
mentioned,  I  iliall  now  continue  to  difeourfe  of  Flowring- Shrubs, 
but  yet  with  as  much  Brevity  as  poftible,  becaufe  thefe  are  generally 
well  known,  and  their  Cultivation  as  generally  well  underltood. 

I  lhall  begin  with  the  Sena,  of  which  there  are  commonly  known  Sena, 
two  Sorts,  the  Scorpion ,  and  the  great  Bladder  or  Bajiard  Sort,  called 
Collutea.  The  firjl  is  the  moft  beautiful;  but  both  of  them  make  a 
handfome  fhew  With  their  yellow  Bloftoms  both  in  Spring  and  Autumn. 

They  are  hardly  able  to  iiipport  their  own  weight,  and  therefore  are 
pleafed  with  the  help  of  a  Wall,  or  to  be  fet  againft  an  Arbour,  where 
they  are  tonfile  and  endure  all  Weathers.  Eafily  increafed  by  Seeds , 

Layers ,  and  Suckers. 

The  Laburnum  is  rather  a  Tree  than  a  Shrub,  by  fome  called  the  Laburnum 
Bean  Trefoyl,  its  Leaves  being  an  indented  Trefoyl,  and  its  Pods  re¬ 
ferable  Beans.  Its  Strings  of  yellow  Bloftoms  look  very  beautifully  in 
the  Spring,  and  therefore  tho’  this  Plant  grows  lometimes  to  near  20 
foot  high,  it  obtains  a  Place  among  the  Flowring  Shrubs  and  in  Wilder- 
nefs  Works.  It  is  eafily  raifed  from  the  Seeds,  and  grows  in  the  mod 
expoied  places. 

I  fhould  not  do  Juftice  to  this  moft  beautiful  and  glorious  Plant,  if  I  Mar.voc, 
did  not  a  little  dwell  on  the  Defcription  of  it,  as  well  as  direCt  its  Cul- 
rure.  The  Maracoc  or  Bajjion-Tree,  by  fomc  called  Grenadille ,  and  the 
Indian  Creeper  or  Climber,  is  a  very  extraordinary  Plant,  for  the  lur- 
prizing  Beauty  of  its  Flower,  the  conftant  SucceJJlon  of  them  for  fome- 
times  more  than  fix  Months,  the  Verdure  of  its  Leaves,  the  Length 
of  its  Shoots,  and  the  Largenefs  of  its  Fruit.  There  are  feveral  lorts 
of  this  Plant,  moft  of  them  impatient  of  extreme  Cold;  therefore 
here  I  am  only  to  regard  that  one  fort  fo  well  known  in  England ,  which 
will  endure  our  Climate  pretty  well  abroad,  and  bear  conjfantly  Flowers , 
and  Fruit  fometimes. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  taken  fome  Pains  in  deferibing  the  Nature  and  Cul¬ 
ture  of  this  Plant,  to  which  I  fhall  have  fome  things  and  Obiervations 
of  my  own  to  add.  The  known  fort  will  certainly,  if  rightly  mana¬ 
ged,  bear  conftant  Flowers  and  fometimes  Fruit,  as  the  Climate  and 
Soil  will  ftiffer.  But  becaufe  there  will  be  a  Neceility  for  a  Dcicription 
of  the  Plant  either  in  Words  or  Figure,  I  chofe  to  have  the  Figure 
thereof  inferted,  as  conveying  a  better  Idea  to  the  Mind  than  any  ver¬ 
bal  Defcription. 
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From  a  View  of  this  Figure,  it  may  be  fccn  the  Flower  has  ten  white 
Tetals  around  it  at  equal  diftances,  two  Rows  of  purple  Threads,  a 
Stile  relembling  the  Pedcftal  of  a  Pillar,  dividing  it  felf  on  the  top  into 
three  parts,  and  befet  round  at  the  bottom  with  Threads  or  Spikes  ered. 
But  as  I  faid  InfpeLtion  is  beft ;  and  I  have  faid  fo  much,  only  a  little  to 
explain  the  Superftition of  the  Friars,  when  they  make  the  Flower  the 
Reprefentation  of  our  Saviour’s  Paftion;  the  great  part  whereof  is  forced 
to  be  help’d  by  pure  Invention.  The  ten  Tetals ,  they  lay,  arc  the  ten 
Apojlles ;  for  one  deny’d  his  Matter,  and  the  other,  hanged  himfelf,  and 
fo  were  deny’d  the  Honour  of  a  Place.  The  Circle  of  Purple  Threads 
is  the  Glory  commonly  painted  round  the  Head  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  erett  Spikes  are  no  ill  Refemblance  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns.  The 
Stile  in  the  middle  of  the  Flower  is  the  Pillar  to  which  Chrift  was  bound 
when  he  was  fcourged,  the  Clafper  is  the  Cord ,  and  the  Leaf  is  the 
Hand.  One  of  the  Stamina  with  its  Apax  is  a  Hammer,  and  the  four 
others  make  the  Crofs:  But  what  is  mott  defired  to  be  thought  wonder¬ 
ful  and  furprizing  is,  that  every  Flower  is  juft  three  days  opening  and 
iliutting.  It  were  happy  for  Mankind,  if  Popijh  Superftition  were  al¬ 
ways  thus  harmlefs! 

But  let  us  fee  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  pretty  Plant,  that  it  may 
difplay  all  its  Beauties.  That  it  delights  in  moijl  and  warm  Places  is 
molt  certain,  both  what  Mr.  Bradley  has  told  us  from  his  Correlpon- 
dents,  and  all'o  from  what  I  havefeenmy  felf;  and  therefore  to  furround 
the  Roots  often  with  Cow-dung,  or  to  let  it  againft  a  conftant  drain,  or 
fink  of  Water,  is  an  advice  to  be  followed,  if  it  can  at  the  fame  time 
have  a  South  Alped ;  for  the  Cow-dung  will  keep  the  Roots  cool  and 
moift,  and  the  Afped  will  be  its  defence  and  fecurity  in  the  Winter, 
which  fometimes  kills  this  Plant  down  to  the  Roots ;  but  then  it  will 
be  fureto  revive  again,  which  by  the  way  is  abetter  Emblem  of  the  Re  fur- 
re  Lt  ion. 

But  ft  ill  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Care  to  be  ufed  in  the  'Pruning  this 
Tree,  that  it  may  bear  Fruit;  for  to  negled  it  wholly,  or  to  prune  it 
too  much,  are  equally  injurious.  He  that  knows  how  to  prune  a  Vine 
cannot  mil's  of  doing  this  as  he  ought.  II  you  cut  a  mo  Id  Vine  down 
to  the  old  Wood  all  over,  tho’  that  be  the  way  to  get  good  Wood  next 
year,  yet  that  year  you  mull  exped  no  Fruit ;  or  it  you  leave  too  much, 
or  a  confuted  Quantity  of  Wood,  little  good  Fruit  can  be  expeded. 
Thus  you  muft  difcreetly  order  this  Tree  as  a  Vine,  leaving  every  w  here 
fome  of  the  laft  year’s  Wood  four  or  five  Inches  long,  the  Tree  ending 
in  points,  fome  ihorter,  fome  longer  intermix’d, and  not  too  many  neither  ; 
for  nothing  is  more  apt  to  be  conluled  than  the  Luxury  ol  this  Plant. 
Inlhort, prune  it  as  you  prune  or  floould prune  the  Vine,  and  you  cannot  err. 
But  becaufe  the  earlief  Blolfoms  commonly  fet  for  Fruit,  it  is  a  good 
way  to  fet  fome  Frames  of  Melon  Glalfes  before  the  upper  Parts  of  the 
Tree  in  March  and  April,  to  make  the  Tree  pujh\  and  if  you  can  pro¬ 
cure  Blolfoms  by  the  latter  end  of  May ,  you  need  not  fear  a  Succcllion 
of  Fruit,  clpecially  if  you  give  it  plentiful  Watering  in  fome  of  the 
drieft  Months.  The  Fruit  is  in  fhape  and  colour  like  a  Lemon  ;  but  the 
Infide  is  more  like  a  Pomegranate,  of  a  lharp,  but  not  unpleafant 
Tafte. 
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I  have  often  wondered,  confidering  the  Beauty  of  this  Plant  what 
a  fine  Ihew  it  makes  againft  the  South  fide  of  an  Houfe,  running  fome 
times  eighteen  foot  in  one  year,  and  how  eafily  the  Tree  is  raiied  both 
from  Suckers,  Layers  and  Cuttings,  that  it  Ihould  not  be  more  prom 
gated  than  it  is.  For  indeed  no  place  of  Beauty  Ihould  be  without  itP 
We  are  told  that  Mr  Whirnil  of  Hoxton  has  a  new  fort  of  dwarf 
TaJJion-tree  hitherto  unknown,  which  bears  Fruit  very  well  upon  imall 
Plants  even  in  Pots,  by  the  help  of  Supporters.  One  of  Them  wa 

rhTT  Trf  tC,r,.t0  J'  T!m¥'  E%  Whh  Fruit  upon  it;  and  front 
the  Seed  this  year  I  have  railed  leveral  Plants. 

t-1 H.one-y-Suc^le_  or  JVood-bind  is  of  various  forts,  diltinguilhed  by  „ 

fLntedFWer?1  5?“  ^  AU  °f  thera  bc*r  P««y  fweet7  sS 

icented  Flowers,  and  fome  of  them  come  early  in  the  Spring,  and  there¬ 
fore  deferve  our  pains  in  propagating  them.  The  Scarlet  Flower  is  rec¬ 
koned  the  molt  beautiful  and  blows  late.  They  are  called  Wood-Binds 
as  hey  are  twining  plants.  They  are  eafily  raifed  from  Layers  or  . 
Cuttings .  They  do  belt  in  Arbours  and  againft  the  fides  of  Houfes 
only  they  are  apt  in  luch  Situations  to  be  infefted  with  a  fort  of  Flie  or 
Cantharides  which  fpoils  all  their  Beauty,  and  makes  them  become  of- 
enfive.  They  look  well  among  and  about  Trees  in  Avenues;  and  tho* 
they  are  not  well  made  to  fupport  themfelves,  yet  they  may  be  formed 
into  Heads  from  a /ingle  Stem  not  too  high  from  the  Ground ;  and  as 
loon  as  their  biofloming  is  over  may  be  clipp’d. 

*  Tlie  CPomJgranate,  which  finds  a  place  in  this  Catalogue,  is  that  of  Vomtgu- 
the  double- flow  ring  Sort,  whole  Blofloms  are  of  a  moft  beautiful  Scarlet  »«*«• 

S°?eTTlCt  ^Ilemin  Arbours,  and  others  advife  them  for  Hedges 
of  Wildernefs  Works ;  but  both  thefe  ways  feem  too  hazardous  fora 
tender  Plant.  The  great  Beauty  and  Glory  of  their  Flowers  in  Auguft 
and  September  highly  merit  a  tenderer  Regard,  even  to  have  the  help  of 
a  Shelter  or  Wall  much  in  view  and  facing  the  South.  But  there  is  a- 
nother  loit  bearing  finglc  Flowers  of  the  fame  Scarlet,  which  in  fome 
years  and  fixations  Jet  for  fruit.  I  have  feen  above  an  100  ripe  upon 
one  Tree  at  Cue-Green  near  Richmond.  They  are  both  propagated 

from  Layers,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn  in¬ 
to  a  light  warm  Soil. 


Solatium  01  Night-Jhade  is  of  leveral  Sorts.  There  is  the  Shrub  Solatium, 
Night-Jhade  which  has  a  woody  Stock  with  dark  green  Leaves ;  and  there 
is  the  Tree  Night-Jhade ,  ariling  with  a  wooden  Stem  a  yard  hi^h,  with 
green  Leaves  and  white  Flowers  like  Stars:  But  neither  of  thele  are 
comparable  to  the  Beauty  of  the  common  Sort  which  grows  in  Hedges 
(not  able  to  fupport  it  (elf)  when  it  happens  to  be  variegated  in  its 
Leaves.  For  then  is  difcovered  no  lels  than  four  Colours  all  at  once 
in  Autumn,  viz.  Purple  BlolToms,  Scarlet  Berries,  and  at  the  fame  time 
green  Leaves  edged  with  white  or  cream  Colour.  This  Plant  muft  be 
fupported  with  Help  againft  a  Wall;  but  it  will  do  on  any  Expofition. 

The  tender  weak  Branches  ihould  be  removed  every  year,  and  it  will  not 
fail  to  replenilh  the  Wall  with  new  ones  in  the  Spring,  which  attra&the 
Eyes  of  the  Curious,  and  Lovers  of  Beauty. 


The 
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The  Mcfcreon  or  Tl^arf-Bay .  rifes  co  two,  three  or  four  toot  high, 
as  they  happen  to  like  the  Soil;  for  tho’  they  arc  (bong  and  hardy 
Plants,  yet  they  are  nice  and  lomcthinghardtobe  plealed  in  their  Root>. 
There  are  two  or  three  Sorts  of  them.  One  which  bears  the  red 
Flower,  another  which  bears  the  ‘Peach-bloom  Flower,  and  another 
the  White  Thefe  Flowers  are  iiiccecdcd  by  beautiful  Scarlet  Berries, 
and  fometimes  by  Fellow  ones,  not  fo  beautiful  tho’  more  rare.  Thefe 
Trees  have  two  Excellencies  which  make  them  univerfally  clteemcd. 
They  are  the  firft  Trees  which  put  us  in  mind  of  the  Spring, by  explaining 
their  beautiful  Sweet-fcented  Blolloms  even  in  'January ,  and  continue 
them  till  March ;  and  then  give  us,  not  a  Tafte,  but  a  Sight  ot  their 
beautiful  Berries  all  the  Autumn.  Thele  Berries  are  hot  to  a  very 
violent  degree  ;  but  yet  the  Robin  is  greedy  of  them,  and  they  readily 
grow  after  they  have  paffed  thro’  his  Body.  By  which  means  the^  aie 
Scattered  and  raifed  in  great  Abundance. 

The  Gilder-Rofe  bears  Bunches  of  white  Blofibms  in  May ,  as  big 
as  a  large  Ball.  It  is  a  hardy  Plant,  grows  in  almoft  any  Soil,  and  is 
increafed  by  Suckers.  But  not  being  willing  to  be  chaftized  by  the 
Sheers,  or  kept  in  any  exadt  form,  he  iubmits  to  be  placed  among  the 
Plants  of  the  Wildernefs. 

There  are  more  Varieties  of  a  Rofe  than  of  any  other  Flowring-Shrub. 
And  if  you  confider  the  Beauty  of  their  Flowers,  the  Fragrancy  of 
their  Smell,  the  Eafinefs  of  their  Culture,  and  the  Continuance  of  their 
Blowing,  one  or  other  of  them  fometimes  for  nine  or  ten  Months,  it 
willeafily  be  granted,  that  nothing  amongft  this  Tribe  can  better  dclerve 
the  Room  and  Place  they  require.  But  becaufe  there  are  io  many  Sorts, 
it  may  be  diffident  to  give  a  Catalogue  of  them  in  their  order,  as  com¬ 
monly  diftinguifhed  by  the  Gardeners;  and  then  make  fome  Remarks 
where  particular  Sorts  require  them.  That  which  ought  to  have  the 
preference  to  all  others  for  Beauty  and  Colour,  is  the  Fellow  Rofe, 
fingle  and  double:  But  the  fir  ft  Blower  is  the  Cinamon  Rofe ;  then  fol¬ 
low  the  Monthly  Rofe ,  and  the  Clujler  Monthly  Rofe ;  the  Aufirian 
Rofe ;  the  ‘Damask  Rofe ;  the  Province  Rofe ;  Mr.  Hart's  Rofe ;  the 
Belgic  Rofe ;  the  ordinary  Red  Rofe ;  the  Rofamundi ,  or  Fork  and  Lan- 
c  after  Rofe-,  the  Marbled  Rofe ;  the  Velvet  'Rofe ;  the  White  Rofe ;  the 
Rofa  Can  in  a ;  the  Musk  Rofe-,  the  Ever-green  Rofe ;  and  the  double- 
blojfomed Sweet-brier :  With  fome  others  of  lefs  note. 

The  belt,  tendered:,  and  more  excellent  Sorts  have  fuccecded  very 
well  by  grafting  on  the  Stock  of  the  common  Sweet-brier ,  or  by  in¬ 
oculating  on  the  common  Rofe  at  Midfummer ,  which  is  the  beft  way  of 
propagating  the  double  Fellow  Rofe,  whofe  Flowers  arc  fo  very  beautiful, 
and  the  Tree  fo  little  known,  that  I  would  prevent  miftakes  in  planting 
it,  by  faying,  that  it  iliould  by  no  means  be  planted  in  a  place  too  much 
expoied  to  the  Sun,  nor  in  too  light  a  Soil.  1  he  fewer  and  the  frongcr 
the  Branches  are  left,  the  fairer  will  the  Flowers  be.  The  Monthly , 
and  Clufter  Monthly  Rofes ,  ihould  be  let  againft  a  South  Wall,  to  make 
them  blow  early  and  late ;  for  in  fuch  Station,  with  the  Help  of  a  little 
fcreening  and  defence,  I  have  known  them  bear  till  the  beginning  ot 
‘December. 
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Aklio'  the  forerat  forts  of  Rofcs  differ  in  their  tiroes  of  ripeninn,  yet 
their  Culture  and  Propagation  is  much  the  fame.  They  love  a  Marie  or 
loamy  cool>  Soil  inclining  to  mojfture,  and  are  railed  from  Layers, 
Suckers ,  or  even  Cuttings;  which  lafl  way,  tho’  it  is  not  the  mod  ex¬ 
peditious,  yet  is  what  I  would  recommend  rather  than  the  two  for - 
mer,  which  commonly  produce  a  multitude  of  Suckers •  and  Suckers 
are  always  Robbers  and  great  Weakmers  of  a  Plant,,  and  fpoil  its  Beau¬ 
ty  and  Uniformity,  which  Ihould  always  be  regarded.  Take  therefore 
the  very  ftrongeft  and  ftraitefb  of  the  laft  year’s  ihoot  of  a  Rofe  from 
the  Root,  and  cut  off  from  the  Bottom  every  thing  that  looks  like  Fibre 
01  Bud,  and  lo  examine  it  all  up  the  Stem  till  you  come  within  three  or 
four  Inches,  or  as  many  Buds,  of  the  Top  where  you  intend  to  Ihorteu 
it,  removing  the  Buds  with  a  Knife.  And  in  this  manner  keep  always 
a  Quantity  in  the  Nurfery  planted  in  the  Spring  in  a  cool  place,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  diredfion  of  the  Goofeberry  and  Current  ipoken  of  in  the 
Fruit-Garden.  For  this  method  lecures  it  for  ever  from  putting  forth 
Suckers ,  aftd  confequentiy  ftrengthens  the  Plant.  And  this  is  the  me¬ 
thod  you  are  to  follow,  if  you  intend  to  inoculate  the  weak  and  ten¬ 
derer  lorts  on  the  more  robufi  and  fronger ;  for  thus  they  will  always 
form  beautiful  Plants,  viz.  handfome  Heads  on  ftrait  Stems. 

The  Lilac  or  Pipe-tree  is  of  two  Sorts ;  the  one  bears  a  White ,  and 
the  other  a  pale  blue  Flower,  opening  in  April  and  May,  and  affordina  a 
very  fweet  feent,  hanging  down  in  Bunches  like  Plumes  of  Feathers. 
The  White  and  the  Blew  agreeably  intermixt  look  very  pleafantly  in 
Walks  or  Wildernefs  Works.  They  are  raifed  from  Suckers,  which 
they  are  apt  to  put  forth  plentifully. 

The  Almond  both  Standard  and  Dwarf  is  of  the  Peach-kind,  and 
until  the  large  Plumb  was  found  to  be  better,  was  ufed  as  a  Stock  for 
the  Peach.  But  the  chief  ufe  of  the  Almond  now  in  England  is  for 
the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers,  which  appearing  very  early  and  of  a  pale 
red,  attract  every  one’s  Eyes  to  them  in  the  Spring.  The  Standard 
forts  grow  ftrait,  and  make  very  handfome  heads,  and  in  good  years 
bear  tolerable  Fruit  without  the  help  of  a  Wall,  and  with  it  are  more 
certainly  ripe.  The  Kernel  is  generally  bitter,  but  fome  think  that  of¬ 
ten  removing  them  makes  them  grow  fweeter.  The  Dwarf  kind  is 
fmaller  in  all  its  parts,  fomething  tenderer,  and  valuable  chiefly  for  its 
Bloffoms,  and  is  raifed  from  Suckers.  The  way  of  raifing  the  Tree  is 
to  fet  the  Stones  with  their  outward  Coat  in  Offober,  in  the  Place  where 
they  are  to  Band  if  poffible;  for  they  take  a  Remove  very  unkindly. 
But  Care  and  Caution  overcome  great  Difficulties. 

The  Je famine  hath  great  Varieties ;  but  what  concerns  me  at  prefent,  . 
is  to  mention  the  Sorts  that  will  endure  our  Winters  without  Houfing,  * 
of  which  fort  are  the  common  White ,  the  Tellow,  the  Strip'd,  and  the 
P  erf  an  or  Purple  Je famine.  The  firft  fort  hath  branches  of  a  deep 
green  Wood  flexible,  opening  at  their  Ends  at  Midfummer  into  a  Tuft 
of  divers  Flowers,  which  are  white  and  of  a  delicate  perfume ;  which 
Flowers  with  us  commonly  fall  away  without  feeding,  and  therefore 
the  Plant  is  to  be  raifed  from  Suckers  (  which  it  is  apt  to  put  forth  plen¬ 
tifully  )  and  Layers.  It  is  generally  ufed  to  adorn  the  outfide  of  an 
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Houle  where  it  is  very  agreeable  both  to  the  Sight  and  to  the  Smell: 
But  it  is  alio  a  great  Ornament  to  the  large  Plantations,  and  amonglt 
the  Flowring  Shrubs;  where  it  may  be  trained  up  to  a  headed  Plant, 
and  will  fupport  it  i'elf:  In  which  fhape  it  may  be  let  in  Pots  to  adorn 

the  Chimneys  in  the  Summer  Months. 

The  Tellow  Je (famine,  by  Pome  called  the  Jonquil  Irom  its  Re- 
femblance  to  that  Flower.  -  From  the  ilendcr  Stems  of  this  Plant,  gar- 
n lifted  with  oblong  lharp-pointed  Leaves,  come  the  Tellow  Flowers, 
confiding  of  five  leaves  in  form  of  a  Star.  It  it  come  (as  fomc  fancy  ) 
originally  from  Mexico,  it  is  much  it  lhould  be  io  hardy,  tor  no  Winter, 
nor  even  no  neglect  hurts  it:  Its  Flowers  have  little  imcll,  and  there¬ 
fore  mult  give  the  other  the  Preference  ;  but  yet  it  makes  a  pretty  Variety, 
and  may  be  raifed  as  the  other  from  Layers,  &c.  Both  theie  are  proper 
Stocks  for  molt  of  the  tenderer  Sorts  to  be  inarched  or  inoculated  on; 

aS  Tlhe  Strip’d  Jef amine,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
of  the  whole  Tribe  of  Flowing-Shrubs-,  having  its  Leaves  and  the 
great  eft  part  of  the  young  Wood  tinged  with  a  Gold-coloured  Tellow 
intermix’d  with  the  Green.  For  tho*  the  Bloflom  is  no  way  affedted 
with  the  Tellow  \ \  yet  the  Leaves  and  Wood  being  of  lo  beautiful  a  Die, 
the  whole  Plant  loon  attracts  the  Eyes  of  the  Beholder.  This  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  Layers  and  Cuttings ;  but  it  is  alio  obtained  by  In¬ 
oculation  on  the  plain  White-,  and  (as  I  have  elfe  where  largely  explain¬ 
ed)  a  Bud-fo  put  into  the  common  fort  hath  a  Itrange  Virtue  to  com¬ 
municate  its  Die  to  the  whole  Plant,  even  on  Branches  coming  from  the 
Root  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tree,  whereby  the  Circulation  of  the 
-  Juices  or  Sap  in  Plants,  as  the  Blood  in  the  Veins  and  Arteries  oi  Ani¬ 
mals,  is  undeniably  proved  to  a  Demonftration.  a 

The  Perfian  Jef  amine,  which  bears  Flowers  of  a  fur  fie  Colour,  is 
alfo  railed  with  us  from  Layers  or  Suckers,  and  loves  a  light,  warm  Soil, 
where  it  will  bear  our  Winters  well  enough ;  and  tho’  it  is  but  a  finall 
Plant  yet  it  makes  a  pretty  lftew  amonglt  the  Varieties  of  the  Wilder- 
ncis  Works  and  Flowring-Shrubs.  This  precedes  the  other  in  flowring, 
and  yields  molt  pleafant  and  well-fcented  BlolToms.  There  is  alio  the 
Indian  Scarlet  JelTamine,  which  with  the  Help  of  a  Wall  and  its  Ten¬ 
drils  riles  to  a  great  height,  and  afiords  a  Scarlet  BlolTom :  But  it  mult 

be  uled  tenderly. 

Althea  Frutex ,  or  Shrub  Mallow ,  is  of  two  forts,  the  IP  hite  and  the 
Purple ;  they  are  both  equally  hardy,  and  endure  the  Winter.  They 
may  be  railed  either  from  the  Seed  or  Suckers.  The  Blolfoms  referable 
thole  of  the  Mallow,  from  whence  it  hath  its  name,  and  iliew  them- 
lelves  very  beautiful  all  the  Summer  till  the  Frolt  overtakes  them. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  made  it  his  Obfervation,  that  the  Tulip-tree  will  not 
live  in  expofed  Places,  but  only  in  the  JVildernefs,  and  amonglt  Trees 
defigned  for  Groves.  Its  Leaves  arc  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Maple, 
andfts  Flowers,  which  begin  to  open  in  July,  arc  only  on  the  Extremi¬ 
ties.  It  is  a  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  grows  chiefly  in  P  irgima 
and  Carolina ;  but  yet  managed  according  to  its  Nature,  is  cafily  Aatu- 


a  See  Clerg.  Recreat. 
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ralized.  There  is  a  large  one  in  my  Lord  ‘Pembroke's  Garden  at  Wilton 
and  another  at  my  Lord  Peterborough's  at  Par  [on's  Green ;  but  I  think 
its  Refemblance  to  a  Tulip  is  hardly  Mcient  to  challenge  the  Name. 

The  Petals  or  Flower  Leaves  are  of  a  yellow  Colour ,  a  little  variera- 
ted  The  Fruit,  which  is  like  the  Cones  of  the  Fir ,  doth  not  come  to 
perfection with  us;  but  as  they  are  brought  from  Virginia,  they  may 
be  fowed  m  Autumn,  and  kept  llieltered  in  Pots  during  the  Winter 
and  they  will  come  up  without  the  help  of  a  hot  bed  i£  the  Spring 
They  mull  be  uled  tenderly  for  the  firft  four  or  five  years,  and  lo  may 
be  eafily  uled  by  degrees  to  our  Climate,  being  fet  in  a  warm  Sand. 

Spirea  Fr  lit  ex  is  a  Email  Shrub,  feldom  rifing  above  three  foot  high.  w 
Its  Beauty  is  chiefly  in  its  Flower ;  for  it  bears  a  Peach-coloured  blofiom 

in  Augujt .  It  is  an  hardy  Tree,  and  may  be  raifed  from  Suckers  or  Lay¬ 
ers. 

'  \ 

There  is  110  great  Beauty  in  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant ;  but  its  Flowers  „  , 

ot  little  Pearls,  or  lomething  reiembling  the  Butterfly,  make  a  pretty 
Ihevv.  There  aie  two  Soits  ot  this  Spanifh  Broom,  one  with  White , 
and  otlwr  with  Fellow  Flowers,  bearing  their  Seed  of  a  Jbinhi?  Red 
The  bell  way  to  raife  them  is  from  the  Seed.  The  White  Sort  is  tender- 
but  the  other  is  a  hardy  Plant,  and  eafily  cultivated  from  the  Seed  But 
as  it  has  long  and  flender  tap  Roots,  great  Care  Ihould  be  had  in  tranf- 
planting  them  ;  tor  nature  bell:  directs  what  it  wants,  and  therefore 
Jhortning  them  too  much  will  be  againft  Nature,  If  the  Farmer  and 
Grazier  would  not  too  much  wonder  and  fmile,  when  I  mention  the 
Englijh  Broom  and  Firze ,  I  Ihould  think  them  not  amifs  to  be  planted 
amongfl:  the  Shrubs  of  the  Wildernefs.  They  both  anfwer  the  Sheers 
look  green  ail  the  Winter,  and  bear  pleaiant  yellow  Blofloms.  The 
Latter ,  befides  its  being  as  governable  as  the  Eugh,  bears  its  BiolToms 
the  whole  year  round,  which  no  other  Shrub  (I  think)  can  boafl 

Syringa  is  another  Sort  of  Lilac,  which  if  planted  in  a  ihady  place  Syringe 
will  grow  almofl:  in  any  Soil.  It  bears  many  C'lufters  of  Flowers  of  a 
faint  white,  or  primrofe  Colour  ;  yielding  a  ftrong  Scent,  fome  think, 
not  much  unlike  the  Orange  Flower,  but  ftronger  and  lefs  grateful.  The 
late  Curious  Botanifl  Biihop  ComptonhiiSobkryQd.,  that  the  Leaves  of  this 
Tree  tafte  like  green  Cucumbers.  It  is  much  planted  amongfl  the 
Flowring-Shrubs  of  the  Wildernefs,  and  is  raifed  with  great  eale  from 
Suckers ,  which  it  puts  forth  plentifully. 

The  common  Dog-W vod  is  a  dwarf  Tree  or  Shrub,  that  grows  fre-  Dog-Wood, 
quently  in  Hedges,  bearing  white  Flowers  and  red  Berries,  the  Wood 
whereof  is  of  great  life  to  the  Butchers,  but  elpecially  to  the  Silver 
Wire-drawers,  to  clean  the  Holes  of  their  Plates  from  Wax,  &c.  But 
there  is  a  Virginian  Sort  that  makes  a  Tree  as  big  as  a  Cherry  Tree, 
which  has  likewife  in  April  white  Flowers  and  red  Berries;  the  Roots 
whereof,  boiled  in  water,  the  Indians  ufe  to  heal  green  Wounds. 

Sea  Ragwort  is  another  pretty  FlowringShrub.  It  has  an  uncommon  Sea  Rag - 
light  green  without ,  and  a  white  within  or  underneath  the  Leaves,  W0TU 
z  which 
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Which  makes  fome  call  it  the  powdered  Beau ,  and  it  produces  Clutters 
of  Tellow  Flowers  about  Midfummer.  A  very  fevere  Winter  is  apt  to 
kill  it;  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to  have  iome  of  it  in  Pots,  which  may 
be  flickered  in  Extremities.  And  this  will  afford  a  Supply;  for  it  is 
eafily  raifed  from  Suckers  and  Slips,  and  grows  almoft  in  any  Soil,  if 
it  have  moitturc. 

This  is  a  Shrub  fliooting  a  Stalk  about  a  foot  and  half  high,  which  is 
hard  and  woody >  covered  with  a  downy  Rind.  At  the  end  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches  appears  a  butterfly-like  Flower,  which,  after  it  falls,  is  filled  with 
a  round  ilk  Seed.  This  is  only  a  Plant  of  Curiofity,  and  is  ornamental 
amongft  the  Flower-pots.  But  it  mutt  be  well  watered. 

This  Plant  is  of  a  twining,  climbing  Nature,  and  muft  be  fupported. 
It  bears  Flowers  of  a  violet  Colour,  which  grow  in  great  Numbers,  al¬ 
moft  covering  the  Plant  in  July  and  Augiift.  It  may  be  raifed  from 
Layers  and  Cuttings:  Will  do  againft  Arbours  and  Walls,  or  among  the 
Flowrin %  Shrubs.  There  are  alio  Angle  ones  both  purple  and  red ;  but 
the  double  ones  of  both  Colours  are  moft  efteemed.  The  more  they 
are  pruned,  the  better  and  fairer  arc  the  Flowers  of  both  Sorts. 

Periwincle •  This  Plant,  tho’  it  is  a  fort  of  Reptile ,  hath  great  varieties.  For 

there  is  the  Broad-leaved  Periwinclc;  the  Narrow-leaved  Periwinclc; 
the  Periwinclc  with  bite  Flowers ;  the  double  FlowringVQn\x'\no\Q 
the  Tellow  firip'd  Periwinclc;  and  the  Silver  Jirip'd  Periwincle  with 
Purple  Flowers :  Thefe  two  laft  efpecially  make  a  fine  fhew,  both  with 
their  Flowers  and  painted  Leaves,  which  are  alfo  femper  *virent .  It 
delights  in  the  fliade,  and  even  under  the  Droppings  of  other  Trees. 
But  the  way  to  make  it  fhew  its  beauty  moft,  is  to  make  it  hold  up  its 
Head ;  and  that  is  by  tying  up  its  Branches  to  final!  Stakes,  and  having 
thus  by  the  help  of  Sheers  made  it  to  form  a  Sort  of  Pyramid,  it  may 
very  well  be  reckoned  a  Companion  for  Flowring-Shrubs .  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  propagating  it;  for  it  grows  from  every  Knot  or  Joint: 
On  the  contrary,  there  fhould  be  care  ufed  to  plant  it  where  it  may  not 
over-run  the  Ground. 

Many  more  there  are  of  this  Kind  more  common  and  of  lefs  note, 
which  I  fliall  not  think  fit  to  trouble  the  Reader  with,  as  either  growing 
wild  in  the  Hedges,  or  elfe  dilcover  little  or  no  Beauty.  But  (  as  I  have 
before  remarked)  there  are  alfo  many  F lowring-Shrnbs  from  abroad 
introduced  amongft  us,  and  are  by  experience  found  to  be  hardy  enough 
for  our  ordinary  Winters;  fome  of  which  I  have  therefore  juft  named 
in  the  Catalogue. 

Thus  much  may  fuffice  to  be  Paid  concerning  Forreft  Trees,  Ever¬ 
greens,  and  Flowring-Shrubs:  But  becauic  there  arc  Hints  to  be  given 
about  Growth  and  Planting,  which  may  be  thought  ufeful,  I  fliall  add 
here  one  Chapter  more. 


S.irba 

Jovis. 


Virgins 

Bower. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

,  ■  /  *  ;  •  »•  .  .  ' 

Of  the  heft  Ways  and  moft  general  Seafons  for  Setting 

"Plants ?  &c. 

ALL  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants  of  a  woody  Subftance,  that  have 
Bodies  able  to  endure  the  Cold,  are  beft  let  before  ' IV inter ,  as 
loon  as  the  Leaves  begin  to  fall ;  and  a  Quicldet  Hedge  of  this  Seafon 
is  obferved  by  fir  to  outgrow  another  of  the  like  kind  planted  in  the 
1 Spring.  Artichokes  and  Aiparagus  (whatever  the  modern  Practice  may 
have  been  to  the  contrary)  do  exceedingly  well  being  planted  at  this 
Seafon  of  Autumn,  if  fet  in  a  rich  warm  Mould,  and  fomething  defend¬ 
ed  the  enfuing  Winter  from  violent  Frofts.  For  Artichokes  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  that  a  Trench  be  cad  up  between  the  rows  for  the  defence  of  the 
Roots:  And  (as  I  have  feveral  times  obferved)  Afparagus  is  a  very 
hardy  Plant,  and  needs  no  lhelter  after  the  firft  year. 

For  Herbs  and  choice  Plants,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  fet  without 
roots,  it  is  moft  proper  that  they  be  fet  in  the  Spring :  Such  as  Hyfop, 
Thyme ,  Savory ,  Marjoram,  IV all- flowers,  Vinks,  Carnations ;  with 
this  Caution;  that  by  how  much  more  tender  and  delicate  each  Plant 
is,  in  regard  of  Cold,  the  later  it  requires  to  be  fet,  and  in  the  warmer 
place. 

As  to  all  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  Plants,  it  is  accounted  the  beft 
way  both  for  their  Prefervation  and  Improvement,  that  they  be  taken 
up  every  year  out  of  the  Ground,  and  kept  fometime  within  doors  in 
dry  places,  where  they  may  have  free  Air,  and  little  Sun.  Tulips, 
Ranunculus  and  Emonies ,  fliould  be  taken  up  before  Midfummer ,  and 
kept  within  doors  till  October,  which  will  tendmightily  to  their  Enlarge¬ 
ment  and  Increale:  Tho’  Fritelaries,  Veonies,  and  Crown-Imperials 
are  fomething  impatient  at  Removes,  and  thrive  better  without  it. 
There  is,  without  doubt,  a  difcretion  to  be  ufed  with  refpedt  to  the 
feveral  Kinds,  and  the  Quality  of  the  Ground  where  they  are  to  grow. 
The  Narciffus  and  Crocus  are  commonly  taken  up  firft;  generally  when 
the  Flower  is  gone  and  the  Leaf  withered,  and  the  Bulb  full,  is  the  beft 
Seafon.  And  then  as  to  thofe  Gardens  which  lie  cold  and  rnoift,  and 
are  apt  to  be  overflowed  or  foak’d  with  Water  in  the  Winter,  (  for  Sum¬ 
mer  Wets  never  hurt  them)  the  later  bulbous  Roots  are  fet,  the  better 
and  fafer  from  danger. 

Concerning  Plants  that  are  ordinarily  fet  abroad  and  left  without 
future  Care  and  Attendance,  little  need  be  laid  here;  only  thele  Obler- 
vations  (  which  I  am  forced  to  repeat)  may  not  be  amils  to  be  taken  in 
by  the  way  ;  that  it  is  greatly  his  Intereft  that  minds  the  thriving  of 
his  Plantations,  ( whether  they  be  large  or  fmall  Trees)  that  they  be 
fet  fo,  that  the  Roots  may  only  juft  run  under  the  Turf,  in  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth  •  the  higher  the  better;  elpecially  if  due  Care  be  taken 
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the  firft  year  to  keep  them  moift  at  the  Root  with  Weeds  or  long  Straw  ? 
or,  which  is  ftill  bed,  with  being  paved  round  with  Stones  and  after¬ 
wards  well  watered. 

I  have  feen  fomc  Plants  fo  buried  in  a  depth  oi  thick  Clay  or  Gravel, 
that  they  could  not  Ihoot  for  many  years  any  but  weak  and  lickly  Bran¬ 
ches  hardly  a  Span  long;  whereas  others  of  the  lame  kind  PJant^d 
highand  according  to  Art,  thrived  abundantly  even  in  the  lame  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  nay,  the  very  fame  Trees,  commanded  to  be  railed,  have 
been  obferved  to  exert  their  natural  Vigor  to  a  Wonder. 

Orchards  require  to  have  the  Ground  all  over  trenched,  i.  e.  rh^  up¬ 
per  Surface  to  change  place  with  the  lower  Soil,  and* the  Trees  to  ltant 
at  eight  yards  didance  in  the  Quincunx  Order.  Without  this  Care  and 
Diligence  it  is  not  to  be  hoped,  (ordinarily  fpeaking)  that  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  expected  Fruits  of  your  Labour.  And  it  the  Ground  is  iha  - 
low  and  fubied  to  too  much  Moilture,  all  Tap-rooted  Trees  are  to  be 
rejected,  or  you  muft  plant  them  very  high,  without  making  any  Hole, 
with  untried  Earth  fuperinduced ;  and  after  that,  lay  on  a  Load  to  e- 
verv  Tree  of  fuch  Dirt  as  is  found  in  the  Streets,  and  diipolc  it  in  luch 
a  manner  as  to  remain  concave  round  the  Tree,  the  better  to  retain  t  e 
Dews  and  Rain.  The  want  of  this  Provifion  and  Pradice  is  the  Oc- 
c  ifion  that  Orchards  arc  lb  often  found  unthriving,  and  the  Trees  obicr- 
v’cd  to  be  flunted  and  dwarf Jh ,  and  the  Stems  and  Branches  to  be  co¬ 
vered  over  with  Mois. 

For  the  planting  of  Woods  in  general,  and  for  the  increafe  of  Under¬ 
wood ,  the  following  Method  is  generally  approved  and  found  right;  viz. 

to  call  up  double  Ditches,  and  plant  the  ieveral  Sorts  inform  of  Quick- 
lets,  fowing  all'o  Keys,  Acorns,  and  Seeds  on  the  Banks  in ,  orderly 
rows.  The  belt  time  of  doing  this,  is  as  loon  as  the  Leaf  is  lallen, 
without  any  regard  either  to  the  Moon  or  [Feather.  The  Plants  propa¬ 
gated  in  dry  and  more  found  Grounds  are  Oak ,  MJh,  Elm ,  Sycamore , 
Maple ,  Crab,  and  Thorn.  In  the  more  moift  grounds  and  boggy  places, 
the  ‘Poplar,  Willow,  Sallow ,  and  Ofier,  are  with  moft  rcaion  contri¬ 
ved  to  be  planted,  and  all  of  them  by  Truncheons ;  but  yet  with  this 
Caution,  that  they  ihould  grow  rather^  than  in  the  water:  For  none  of 
them  will  grow  long  or  much  in  fuch  Bogs  as  have  no  Soundneis  of 
Ground,  and  are  under  Water  the  greateft  part  of  the  )  car. 

As  to  the  vulgar  Notion  of  raifing  Elms  from  Chips,  that  muft  be  a 
miftake,  which  the  Country-man  was  probably  led  into  from  his  obler- 
vine  Elms  to  grow  from  amidft  the  Grafs,  where  Elm-Chips  were  mat¬ 
tered  on  the  felling  of  large  Trees :  But  the  young  Plants  which  have  been 
there  obferved  to  rife,  muft  neceflarily  proceed  from  Suckers  arifing 
from  the  old  extended  Roots  remaining  in  the  Ground  And  thele 
Suckers  may  eafily  be  miftaken  to  arile  from  the  Chips,  becauie  they 
always  come  upon  the  felling  of  Elms  where  Chips  are  found,  and  grow 
at  fuch  diftance  as  Chips  arc  ordinarily  icattered. 

As  to  the  Growth  and  Increafe  of  Vegetables  other  wife  than  by  Soils 
ordinary  and  artificial,  or  from  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  1  thin 
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demonftrable  and  plain  by  every  day’s  experience,  and  by  what  I  have 
laid  of  the  continual  Augment  of  Plants  fet  in  Water.  For  befides  the 
Slips  of  Mint ,  thefe  which  follow  will  grow  and  flourilli  from  the  Nou- 
rilhment  they  receive  from  IVater  alone,  not  excluding  the  Terreftrial 
Matter  it  contains;  viz .  Benny -royal,  Bugle,  \ Prunella ,  Water-Crofs, 

Bur  pie -Grafs,  Beriwincle ,  Crow-foot,  Brook-lime,  March- Mallows, 
Laurel,  Scordium ,  Tripolium  ,  Knot -Grafs,  Banax-Coloni,  Fether- 
few ,  and  fome  others  ;  not  meaning  thole  which  will  make  fome  Pulhes 
of  Vegetation  both  in  Leaves  and  Roots,  and  yet  loon  after  die,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  many. 

But  further  than  this,  I  have  already  obferved,  that  even  the  Air  it 
felf  contains  fo  much  vegetable  matter  in  it,  that  fome  Plants  will  flou- 
rilli  and  grow  by  the  Help  and  Virtue  of  that  Nourilhment  alone ;  as 
molt  of  the  bulbous  Roots  will  do ;  as  well  as  the  Sedums  and  Orpines. 
However,  to  that  reafoning  I  think  fit  to  add  in  this  place,  that  Onions, 

Tulips,  and  all  bulbous  Roots,  tho’  by  virtue  of  the  Air  and  what  it 
contains,  they  flioot  out  a  green  Leaf,  yet  that  they  conflantly  much 
lefen  in  their  weight,  which  is  a  demonflration  that  they  exhale  more 
than  they  receive  ;  and  their  Growth  is  little  more  than  a  motion  of  the 
fame  parts,  or  rather  another  order  or  fituation  in  relation  to  each  other. 

For  the  Onion  particularly  has  the  thicker  Coverings  of  the  Bulb  very 
much  ftretch’d  out,  and  each  Covering,  as  it  increafes  in  Length  and 
Breadth  by  rifing  into  a  Leaf,  fo  its  Bulk,  while  it  covered  the  Bulb  oiu 
ly,  decreafeth  proportionably,  and  is  moulded  into  a  thinner  and  more 
largely  extended  Veltment. 

Thus  divers  Sedums ,  Orpines,  Tythmals,  and  luch  like  Plants,  known 
to  llioot  and  grow  in  the  open  Air,  and  are  fuppol'ed  to  increafe  and  to 
be  augmented  thereby,  tho’  the  Plants  grow  well;  yet  upon  experience 
are  conflantly  found  to  lofe  their  Weight.  Thus  again  Aloes,  tho’  it 
have  been  hanged  up  in  the  Air  with  a  Cloth  dipt  in  Sallet  Oyl,  and  is 
obferved  for  many  years  to  put  forth  new  Shoots  and  Leaves,  yet  it  al¬ 
ways  grows  lei's  and  lefs  in  weight,  till  at  iaft  the  oldefl  Leaves  falling 
off,  and  new  ones  fuccecding,  it  grows  to  nothing . 

It  may  not  be  amifs  under  this  Head,  to  take  notice  that  in  planting 
Avenues  or  other  Rows  or  Cluflers  of  Trees,  intended  for  Beauty  and 
Ornament,  great  Care  Ihould  be  taken  and  Judgment  ufed  to  chufe  Jlrait, 
handfome ,  and  well  proportioned  Trees.  For  befides  the  Uneafinefs 
that  every  deformed  thing  gives  to  the  Beholder,  there  is  nothing  more 
certain  than  this,  that  in  all  Animal  Nature  every  thing  that  is  Jlrait  and 
well  proportioned  thrives  and  flourifheth  moll ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
every  thing  that  is  crooked  and  out  of  fliape  is  more  or  lefs  dwarfiih, 
flunted  and  unthriving;  as  having  the  Dudts  and  Paffages  for  the  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood  or  Sap  lefs  open,  or  fome  way  or  other  obftrudted. 

Which  Obflrudtions  are  the  Occafion  of  thofe  Diiappointments  which 
carelefs  Planters  meet  with,  when  tired  with  Expectations  of  having 
their  Defires  anlwered,  they  late  (too  late)  fee  their  Error  in  planting 
ill-chofen  crooked  Trees. 
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Whereas  if  Diferetion  and  Judgment  he  ufed  in  the  Choice  of  ftrait- 
bodied  Trees,  with  fhining  Bark ;  ( a  great  Indication  of  Health  d)  and 
fuch  Trees,  defigned  for  Ornament  or  Uie,  or  both,  be  planted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rules  laid  down,  and  in  the  right  Sealons,  in  Autumn  or  early 
in  the  Spring,  (tho’  the  fn-ft  is  to  be  chofen)  you  may,  without  pre- 
iiimption  loon  expedf  to  fee  Nature  exert  her  fclf  to  the  utmoft  in  all  her 
regular  Operations,  and  draw  up  your  Infant  Plants  by  fwelling  and  ex¬ 
tended  Progreffions  to  their  full  Stature,  fo  as  to  anfwer  your  End  in 
planting  them,  and  excite  your  Thankfulncfs  to  the  Author  and  Dii- 
pofer  of  all  things. 
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Of  the  Fruit  Garden. 

L  T  H  O’  I  have  fome  years  fince  published  to  the 
World  my  Thoughts  on  this  SubjeCt  in  feveral  Trea¬ 
dles,  which  have  been  very  kindly  entertained  and 
accepted :  And  altho’  feveral  others  alfo  have  follow¬ 
ed  me  with  many  ingenious  Obfervations  and  Im¬ 
provements  on  vegetable  Nature,  whereby  the  Art 
of  Gardening  is  become  a  Science  now  pretty  well 
underftood;  yet  for  as  much  as  thisTreatife  is  inten¬ 
ded  to  be  a  complete  Syltem  of  Agriculture  in  all 
its  Parts;  and  every  day’s  Experience  gives  frefh  Light,  towards  affift- 
ing  Nature  in  her  generous  Inclinations  for  the  good  of  Mankind,  I 
have  thought  it  realonable  to  explain  and  make  ealy  the  whole  Myltery 
of  chufing,  raifing,  planting,  and  pruning  the  Fruit-Garden ;  that  the 
whole  by  a  regular,  and  orderly  Government,  may  bring  Fleafure 
and  Frofit  to  the  Owner;  whereby  two  of  the  greateft  Views  of  human 
Life  are  agreeably  and  innocently  entertained  and  anfwered. 

But  that  I  may  proceed  in  fome  plain,  eafy,  and  regular  Method, 
I  purpofe  to  begin  my  Directions  from  the  firft  Rife  that  a  Man’s  Defires 
take,  who  is  to  begin  de  novo ;  that  fo  having  before  his  Eyes  as  it  were 
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Tabulam  rafani,  as  a  blank  Paper  he  may  write  upon  it  what  is  proper 
and  moft  likely  to  anfwer  his  Purpofe  every  ftep  he  takes  in  a  proper 
Order.  And  if  fo  be  a  Man’s  Lot  and  Circumftances  be  fuch,  that 
he  finds  it  is  not  in  his  Power  or  Choice  to  follow  the  exadt  Method 
laid  down,  he  may  eafily  break  in  upon  it,  and  either  chufe  or  refufe 
what  is  for  or  not  for  his  Purpofe.  This  being  premifed  I  fliall  begin  to 
treat. 


c  H  A  P.  i. 

Of  the  mojl  defirable  Situation  for  a  Fruit-Garden. 

OU  R  Seafons  here  in  England  are  moft  commonly  fo  very  uncer¬ 
tain,  elpecially  in  the  Spring,  when  Fruit-Trees,  are  making  their 
firlt  Attempts  to  reward  the  Owner,  that  it  is  very  defirable  to  have 
it  in  ones  power  to  chufe  a  proper  Situation ;  fuch  as  may  in  great  mea- 
fure  prevent  the  Inconveniencies  of  the  mercilels  Winds,  and  the  Mif- 
chiefs  attending  the  two  Extremes  of  JVct  and  Dry ;  Hot  and  Cold. 
To  this  purpofe  an  eafy  Defcent  or  Inclination  of  the  Ground  facing  the 
South- E aft  is  much  to  be  defired,  always  fuppofing  that  every  Quarter 
but  that,  be  well  guarded  with  Trees  at  a  convenient  diftance;  which 
Guard,  if  it  is  not  already  found,  muft  inftantly  be  made,  that  no  time 
may  be  loft:  But  the  Weft  and  South-JVeft  Quarters  call  for  thcMafter’s 
more  immediate  Vigilance  and  Care;  becaule  according  to  the  conftant 
Oblervations  I  have  made  for  many  years,  the  Winds  from  thole  Quar¬ 
ters  reign  for  near  three  Parts  in  four  of  the  whole  year ;  and  conle- 
quently  as  they  make  the  greateft  Havock  and  Defolation  in  a  Fruit- 
Garden,  fo  they  call  for  a  more  immediate  and  effedhial  Remedy; 
without  which,  whatever  fome  may  think,  who  truft  to  Buildings  and 
high  Walls,  which  only  create  Eddies,  molt  of  the  Planters  Labour  and 
Charge  will  be  fruitlefs. 

An  eafy  Defcent  or  Declivity  to  the  South-Eajl  is  alio  defirable  for 
thefe  following  reafons.  (  i.  )  Becaufe  fuch  Pofition  receives  the  greater 
Quantity  of  the  Sun’s  Rays,  and  confecjuently  more  of  his  ripening 
Influence.  (2.)  Becaufe  it  makes  a  natural,  and  yet  not  too  hafty  a 
Drain  for  exceffive  Winter  Wets,  oftentimes  deftrudive  to  tender  Trees 
and  Plants.  (  3 .  )  Becaufe  it  caufes  a  natural  Guard  and  Defence  againll 
the  North  and  North -IV eft  and  Weft  Winds;  elpecially  if  the  Rde  of 
the  Ground  behind  the  Houfe  and  Garden  towards  thole  Quarters  be 
any  thing  confidcrablc ;  which  is  much  to  be  wilhed  for. 

Under  thefe  Circumftances,  and  with  the  Advantage  of  a  good  Soil, 
(of  which  I  fliall  fpeak  prefently  )  I  venture  to  repeat  what  1  have  for¬ 
merly  faid,  and  that  with  more  Affurancc,  becaule  grounded  upon  fur¬ 
ther  Experience,  That  three  or  four  Degrees  of  Northern  Latitude, 
is  a  trifling  Confideration,  and  fhould  dilcourage  no  Lover  of  a  Garden 
from  attempting  to  plant  and  propagate  the  tendered  Plants,  and  the  belt 
and  lateft  Fruits. 

The  Bifhoprick  of  ’Durham  lies  near  the  Latitude  of  $5,  inferior 
to  tew  in  Riches  and  Beauty;  we  are  prelented  here  with  many  right 
1  and 
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and  proper  Situations ;  and  tho’  the  Art  of  Gardening  has  but  in  a  man¬ 
ner  juft  reach’d  thefe  Parts,  yet  where  there  has  been  any  tolerable  de¬ 
gree  of  Art  and  Diligence  uled,  and  the  Soil  and  Situation  favourable, 
I  fee  nothing  defirable  in  a  Garden  wanting:  For  altho’  my  own  Situa¬ 
tion  is  upon  a  Hill  unguarded,  and  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived 
of  all  Hopes  of  getting  either  much  or  good  Fruit,  unlefs  I  could  af- 
fwage  the  Fury  of  mercilefs  Winds;  yet  amongft  many  of  my  good 
Friends  and  Neighbouring  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  but  mention  it  with 
pleafure,  that  I  never  eat  more  or  better  Fruit  in  my  Life,  even  of  all 
the  bejt  and  latejl  Sorts,  except  Grapes ;  which  for  want  of  Courage  are 
found  planted  but  in  few  Places;  and  where  they  are  found,  milcarry 
only  for  want  of  Skill  in  pruning;  as  I  have  already  given  occafionally 
fome  Demonftrations. 

In  fliort,  every  Gentleman  or  Clergyman  that  hath  but  the  defirable 
Situation  here  mentioned,  or  indeed  but  fome  good  degrees  of  it,  let 
him  not  imagine  he  is  too  far  North ,  but  take  courage,  and  flatter  him- 
felf  with  fuccefs  in  planting,  when  I  tell  him  the  Bilhoprick  oi  Durham 
affords  Plenty  of  the  tendered  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  even  the  late 
Katherines  in  perfection. 

In  the  Garden  of  my  good  Friend  Dr.  Hudlcjione  at  Durham ,  befides 
many  other  tender  Curioftties,  the  P ajji on-tree  or  Maracoc  prefents  it 
felf  in  great  Beauty  and  Glory;  and  tho’  the  Tree  is  but  fix  or  feven 
years  old,  hath  already  made  fome  promifmg  attempts  for  ripe  Fruit* 
and  that  Reward  I  doubt  not  will  be  granted  in  a  few  years  more:  But 
indeed  the  Plant  (tender  as  it  is)  grows  in  many  other  places  like  a 
Weed,  and  where  it  is  difcreetly  placed,  neither  refufeth  nor  diflikes  the 
Climate;  which  I  take  this  occafion  to  mention,  that  I  may  confirm 
and  (Lengthen  what  I  have  formerly  laid  down  and  fuppor ted  by  a  Table 
of  the  Quantity  of  the  Sun’s  heat  in  feveral  Latitudes  from  44  to  56 ; 
whereby  it  appeared,  that  tho’  three  or  four  degrees  of  Latitude  do 
produce  fome  confiderable  difference  in  the  degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold  ; 
yet  that  that  difference  is  perhaps  lefs  confiderable  than  is  commonly 
thought ;  and  confequently  that  there  is  more  weight  laid  upon  that 
difference  than  it  will  bear,  when  a  Gentleman  buffers  himfelf  to  be  dif- 
couraged  from  planting  and  managing  Peaches  and  Vines ,  becaufe  he 
happens  to  live  under  54  or  55  degrees  of  Latitude. 

Which  Calculation  led  me  formerly  to  fay  further,  “  lam  fo  fenfibie 
“  how  little  there  is  in  that  Difadvantage,  that  if  the  Rules  laid  down 
“  be  but  followed,  I  am  fanguine  enough  to  hope  for  Succefs  even  in 
“  the  molt  Northern  Part  of  this  Kingdom  ;  and  it  it  is  with  pleafure  I 
«<  expeCt  to  hear  of  good  Grapes  at  Tork  and  Durham  too  ”.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  not  to  be  forgot  what  I  have  formerly  obferved  alfo,  that  a 
Northern  Latitude  hath  this  Advantage;  that  from  the  two  Equinoxes 
in  Summer,  (the  time  of  ripening  Fruits,)  there  are  no  lefs  than  100 
Hours  of  Sun-lhine  at  Durham ,  more  than  there  are  at  Plymouth,  as 
might  eafily  be  demonftrated  by  a  Table. 

Upon  the  whole.  When  the  defirable  Situation  here  mentioned  for 
a  Garden  can  be  had,  I  think  it  Ihould,  almoft  at  any  Rate,  be  chofen; 
andwhen  it  cannot  be  had,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  fir  ft  Care  is 
how  to  mend  it  by  Artificial  Shelters  of  Hedges  and  Rows  of  Trees, 
and  by  Conduits  and  Drains,  as  they  are  found  to  be  wanting. 
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CHAP.  II. 

0/  ^  vnojl  de fir able  Soil  for  a  Fruit-Garden. 


'TpHE  Situation  of  a  Fruit-Garden,  tho’  it  is  a  very  inviting  Cir- 
cumftance ;  yet  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  regarded.  A  good 
Soil  will  do  wonders,  where  a  bad  one  will  do  almoft  nothing  without 
much  Time,  Labour  and  Charge.  The  Soil  therefore  (  if  one  were  to 
chufe)  that  I  Ihould  call  a  good  one ,  is  a  rich  Loamy  Earth,  with  near 
an  equal  Mixture  of  Sand  and  Clay  two  foot  deep,  and  under  this  either 
a  Sand  or  Gravel,  or  fomething  elie  analogous  to  them,  rocky  and 
chifelly,  or  the  like. 

I  do  not  lay  there  is  no  other  good  but  fuch  ;  for  Chalks  andMarles  and 
fome  Sands  will  do  exceedingly  well  with  due  Mixtures  fuperinduccd ; 
but  the  natural  Soil  I  would  chufe,  as  bell  of  all,  is  what  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  if  it  is  untried  will  laft  many  years  without  mending: 
And  therefore  Ihould,  I  think,  as  near  as  may  be,  be  the  Standard  of  all 
Artificial  ones. 

I  am  fufficiently  fenfible,  that  this  natural  defirable  Soil  cannot  or¬ 
dinarily  be  had  at  will  or  pleafure ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  expected, 
that  I  Ihould  give  fome  Hints  andDire&ions  how  to  mend  Defedts.  The 
Fruit-Garden ,  and  that  only,  is  now  in  our  View:  So  that  according  to 
my  own  Principles  long  fince  eftablilhcd,  and  which  I  know  to  be  right, 
I  banilli  all  Dung  whatsoever  as  Poifon,  and  a  Nuifance,  for  reafons  I 
fhall  hereafter  give.  If  the  Soil  then  is  Clay,  fuperinduce  Sand;  If 
Sand,  Clay ;  and  the  bottoms  of  Ponds  are  the  proper  Mixtures  and 
Manures  for  it.  The  one  makes  a  convenient  Separation  of  the  Parts 
of  Clay,  and  the  other  fixes  the  Sand:  And  herein  lieth  the  whole 
Myftery  of  a  lafting  Improvement. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  Planting:  The  bejl  method  and  time  of  doing 

it, 

BE  F  O  R  &  I  give  my  dire&ions  for  planting,  I  would  only  premife 
thele  following  things,  as  lealonable  Monitions  and  timely  Notices 
to  every  ingenious  Contriver,  (i.)  Let  no  one  be  over  follicitous  to 
reduce  an  irregular  piece  of  Ground  into  any  exad  Squares;  becaule 
Irregularities  may  eafily  be  made  Beauties:  ftrait  Lines,  either  in  Walks 
or  Hedges,  bring  evety  thing  into  Shape  and  Order.  (  z. )  Except  where 
Room  for  Fruit  is  much  wanted,  there  is  no  necelTity  to  be  at  the  Charge 
to  build  high  Wails;  becaule  tho’  every  Height  can  be  filled  and  employ¬ 
ed,  yet  Fruit-trees  neither  want  it,  nor  much  defire  it.  Eight  or  nine 
foot  high  is  fufficient  for  every  thing  but  a  Pear.  (  3. )  An  exacft  Pofiti- 
on  or  Afped  to  the  four  Quarters,  is  not  much  to  be  regarded,  as  of 
conlequence  to  the  Prolperity  of  a  Fruit-Garden.  For  if  it  be  walled 
round  (as  it  Ihould)  and  the  Walls  make  either  obtufe  or  acute  Angles, 
or  both,  there  will  be  almoft  every  Alped,  good  and  bad,  which  may 
be  agreeably  filled  according  to  Art  and  Rule.  Only  this  I  would  fay  ; 
the  more  of  South-Eafi  and  South -TV eft ,  the  better;  elpecially  the 
former ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  being  very  follicitous  for  a  full  South 
Wall ;  becaufe  a  Wall  that  declines  either  way  10°  or  30°  hath  as  many 
Hours  of  Sun,  and  then  both  Declinations  are  almoft  equally  good : 
(  4. )  I  cannot  but  add  by  way  of  Caution ;  that  no  one  be  over  covetous 
to  enlarge  his  Fruit-Garden  beyond  what  can  reafonably  be  well  mana¬ 
ged  and  carefully  minded.  Forty  or  Fifty  yards  Square  is  enough  for 
almoft  any  Gentleman’s  Fruit-Garden.  The  great  Excefles  beyond  this 
proportion  I  have  long  obferved  to  be  one  great  Occafion  of  Barren- 
nefs.  The  Moll  are  apt  to  covet  a  large  Extent,  but  Few  are  willing  to 
allow  Hands  enough  to  manage  it  a. 

Having  premifed  thus  much,  I  now  come  to  the  great  Bufinefs  of 
Planting.  And  altho’  the  performing  this  aright  is  of  the  greateft 
confequence  to  a  Man’s  future  Pleafure  and  Profit;  yet,  however  it  comes 
to  pafs,  it  hath  not  been  well  underftood,  and  feldom  rightly  inculcated 
by  thofe  who  have  treated  on  this  Subjecft.  It  is  certainly  a  great  Mifi 
fortune  to  fet  out  wfong,  and  it  is  commonly  thought  that  of  all  Errors 
a  fundamental  one  is  the  worft.  However,  Truth,  as  it  hates  Darknefs, 
is  plain,  beautiful,  and  uniform ;  and  as  it  loves  the  Light,  is  eafily 
made  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  Underftanding. 

That  I  may  then,  confiftent  with  Realon,  fet  this  Matter  in  its  proper 
Light,  I  muft  here  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Borders  both  under  the 
Wails  and  where  the  Dwarfs  and  Efpaliers  are  to  be  placed,  be  made 
with,  and  only  with  the  belt  Virgin  or  'Untried  Earth  which  can  be  got, 
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agreeable  to  the  aforegoing  Ditedtions;  not  above  a  foot  ot  foot  and 
half  deep  at  moft;  and  four  or  five  foot  wide.  The  raifing  thefe  Bor¬ 
ders  muR  be  difcretionally  done.  If  the  Situation  be  low  and  inclining 
to  Wet,  they  may  be  railed  leven  or  eight  Inches  above  the  Ltvel ;  it 
the  Soil  be  fandy  or  gravelly,  little  or  no  Elevation  is  bell. 

The  Borders  being  thus  prepared  for  Planting,  the  diltance  of  the 
Trees  next  offers  it  lelf  to  be  confidered.  Here  there  hath  been  a  gene¬ 
ral  Failure  in  Pradtice,  elpecially  in  Palifades  or  Efpalicrs ;  but  what¬ 
ever  hath  been  the  Pradtice,  lure  I  am  the  general  Rule  lhould  be  four 
yards  diltance  both  for  Walls,  Dwarfs* and  Elpaliers;  that  there  may 
be  fufticient  room  given  for  horizontal  Branches ;  and  that  the  Gardener, 
for  want  of  it,  may  not  be  forced  to  fuffer  the  Branches  to  run  perpen¬ 
dicularly.  This  then  being  agreed  on,  the  whole  Plan  lhould  be  flak’d 
out  in  the  proper  distances,  that  when  the  Tfees  are  made  ready  lor 
planting,  the  Gardener  may  have  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  plant. 

The  Fruit-Trees  then  being  procured  from  forne  of  the  honeltell 
Nurfery-mcn  in  or  near  London ,  ( amonglt  whom  1  have  long  known 
Mr.  ‘Parker ,  and  his  Alfociate  Mr.  Woodman  to  be  of  that  Charader) 
if  they  have  been  any  confidcrable  time  out  ol  the  Ground,  or  their 
Roots  have  been  much  dry’d,  it  is  good  to  lteep  them  in  a  Horfc-pond 
twenty  four  Hours,  to  fupple  and  to  recover  the  Roots:  Alter  this,  Art 
and  Care  is  to  be  tiled  in  pruning  the  Roots,  which  you  mult  do  by  ta¬ 
king  off  all  the  linall  Fibres  entirely,  and  Ihortning  the  bigger  Roots  to 
about  fix  Inches  from  the  Stem;  and  if  they  have  received  any  Wound 
or  Gall  in  their  Carriage,  that  part  of  the  Root  mult  alfo  be  cut  off. 
Three  or  four  Spurs  are  fufticient,  and  therefore  the  relt  lhould  be  quite 
removed;  becauie  too  many  large  ones  remaining  oliatranlplanted  Tree, 
are  one  Occaf  on  of  that  grol's  Wood,  io  dilagreeable  both  to  its  Bearing 
and  Beauty;  and  are  indeed  in  their  Nature  as  ungovernable  and  tyran¬ 
nical  in  a  Tree,  as  a  proud,  dwelling  covetous  Perion  is  in  a  Neighbour¬ 
hood,  who  licks  up  the  Fat  of  the  Land,  and  tries  to  over-reach  and 
itarve  every  one  that  lives  near  him. 

The  Head  of  the  Tree  mult  alio  be  cut  olf,  that  it  may  form  an  agree¬ 
able  Figure  at  the  bottom  with  horizontal  Branches  ;  fome  chuie  to  Bay 
till  the  Spring  before  they  do  this,  contenting  themielvcs  only  to  cut 
off  fome,  and  leave  the  relt  to  be  ihortned  again  afterwards.  Others 
finifh  this  Operation  before  they  plant,  Ihortning  the  Tree  to  about  fix 
Inches  above  the  place  of  Inoculation  or  Grafting,  leaving  the  Slope 
where  the  Knife  went  facing  the  Wall,  the  Root  at  fome  little  diBance, 
and  the  Top  near  touching  it;  contriving  alio,  as  near  as  may  be,  that 
two  collateral  Buds  towards  the  top  may  be  left  to  lpread  horizontally ; 
and  if  any  are  oblerved  to  pr-ojedt  forwards,  they  lhould  be  rubb’d  off 
at  their  firB  puflring. 

There  is  however  a  difcretional  power  to  be  uled  with  reipedt  to  thole 
Trees  which  are  only  removed  from  one  Neighbouring  Place  to  another, 
taken  up  with  great  Care  and  moB  of  the  Earth  about  the  Roots:  For 
I  have  frequently  removed  thefe,  without  either  pruning  Root  or  Branch, 
and  that  with  Succefs;  and  with  this  defign  too,  that  1  might  check  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  a  too  vigorous  Tree  running  altogether  into  Wood. 

The  Time  and  Manner  of  Planting  are  next  to  be  confidered.  'As  to 
the  firjl ,  there  is  a  pretty  great  Latitude  in  an  open  Winter  •  for  in  fuch 
cafe,  that  work  may  be  performed  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
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middle  of  March.  But  becaufe  an  open  Winter  cannot  be  foreknown; 

I  would  chulc  October  and  November  for  the  beft  Seafoh.  of  planting 
jFruit-Trecs,  or  indeed  almolt  any  Trees  that  are  not  very  tender  ;  (Leng¬ 
thened  alfo  by  thefe  reafons  ;  That  a  Tree  planted  in  Autumn ,  will  better 
difpole  it  felf  for  putting  forth  fuch  fibrous  Roots  as  may  fupport  the 
Life  of  the  Tree,  and  prepare  it  for  the  kind  Influences  of  the  Sun  in 
the  Spring ;  and  alfo  remove  one  confiderable  part  of  the  Gardeners 
work  from  the  Hurry  of  other  neceffary  Bufinefs  in  the  Spring.  How¬ 
ever,  no  time  is  to  be  loft ;  a  few  Years  make  a  great  Hole  in  the  beft 
Part  of  a  Man’s  Life.  If  Autumn  and  the  Winter  Seafon  be  flipp’d  thro’ 
Indolence  or  Neceflity,  the  Spring  is  thankfully  to  be  embraced,  as  a 
Seafon  for  planting  not  to  be  defpiled. 

The  Manner  ‘of  doing  this  defer ves  no  l'mall  part  of  our  Regard; 
bccaufe  on  this  depends  in  great  Meafure  the  hopes  of  future  Advantage. 

I  lay  this;  becaufe  the  too  common  practice  hath  been  to  bury  a  Tree 
alive,  which  of  all  others  is  the  vcorjt,  becaufe  mofi  lingring  Death. 

Let  then  the  Gardener  be  prepared  with  a  lufficient  quantity  of  untri¬ 
ed  Earth  made  fine,  and  have  a  Barrow-full  ready  for  every  Tree.  Let 
the  Tree,  already  pruned,  as  before  directed,  in  the  Head  and  Root, 
hi  placed  in  its  appointed  Station,  not  digging  any  Hole,  but  with  the' 
Hand  prefling  it  an  Inch  or  two  into  the  prepared  Border;  and  after  that 
lay  on  the  fine  Mould,  difcreetly  filling  the  fpaces  betwixt  one  Root 
and  another,  till  at  laft  there  appear  a  Semicircle  round  the  Tree  four 
or  five  Inches  higher  than  the  relt  of  the  Border.  1  his  I  call  planting 
a  Fruit-Tree. 

This  high  planting,  if  it  be  performed  with  Care  and  future  Caution, 
prevents  that  luxuriant  Growth,  fo  fatal  to  Peaches  and  Aprecots  eipeci- 
ally ;  running  them  into  Gum,  and  many  other  mifehiefs  attending  a 
too  hafty  Vigour,  as  will  be  obferved  h'ereaftef.  However, 

To  prevent  Inconvenicncies  from  hence  alfo;  After  a  Tree  is  once 
planted  according  to  Art  in  a  proper  Place  and  with  a  fuitable  Soil,  thefe 
two  things  ihould  conftantly  recur  to  the  Thoughts  of  the  Planter ;  viz. 
to  keep  it  cool  and  moijt.  For  it  is  a  moft  certain  Truth,  that  the  hot 
Rays  of  the  Sun  are  highly  prejudicial  to  the  Growth  and  Profperity 
of  the  Tree.  Its  Weaknefs  at  firft  planting  is  eafily  overpowered  by 
uninterrupted  and  unintercepted  heat,  and  doth  almoft  as  impatiently 
bear  the  violent  heat  of  the  Sun,  as  the  optick  Nerves  do  fuffer  its  Me¬ 
ridian  Rays. 

And  then  again,  if  fd  be  the  Tree  was  not  hurt  in  this  Particular; 
yet  if  after  planting,  any  lading  or  confiderable  Drought  fiicceed,  it 
muft  greatly  fufFer  in  its  health  and  profperity,  it  it  do  not  actually 
languiih  and  die.  To  prevent  therefore  thcle  two  Dangers  and  Incon-* 
veniencies,  the  following  Care  is  ftrongly  recommended  and  prefled. 
Soon  after  planting,  pitch  or  pave  the  Tree  round  with  Stones  or  Peb¬ 
bles,  in  a  convenient  Circle,  a  foot  or  two  Diameter,  difcretionally 
judged,  according  to  the  Bigncls  of  the  Tree  and  the  Extent  of  its 
Roots.  If  the  Tree  be  Standard  or  Dwarf,  it  muft  be  an  entire  Circle ; 
but  if  a  Fruit-Tree  againft  a  Wall,  it  muft  be  only  a  Semicircle.  When 
this  is  done,  as  it  may  be  with  a  very  little  Art  fo  as  to  look  not 
unpleafing  to  the  Eye,  ( the  Circle  being  made  a  little  concave  to  hold 
the  Water )  let  the  Tree  be  throughly  well  watered,  and  if  neceflitv 
require,  let  it  be  repeated  once  more,  in  the  extreme  Droughts  of  April ; 
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and  I  have  found  by  long  Experience  that  a  Tree  rightly  planted  and 
pruned  in  the  Head  and  Roots,  and  in  right  health,  cannot  well  mifearry. 
For  this  Method  cxa&ly  and  excellently  aniwers  the  two  before  menti¬ 
oned  Requifites  for  the  Growth  and  Proiperity  of  a  new  planted  Tree; 
Coolnefs  and  Moijture . 

N.  B.  I  chufe  not  to  plant  a  Tree  in  the  very  Coines  or  Angles  of 
the  Walls,  having  obferved  that  fuch  Tree  fcldom  ilouriilics  well  ior 
Want  of  Air ;  thcf  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Fig-Tree  refills  this  Incon¬ 
venience,  and  is  therefore  there  bed  placed,  becaule  it  may  there  be 
bell  defended  with  Mats  from  the  Extremities  of  the  Winrcr. 

The  Mode  of  the  French  Efpaliers  are  not  proper  for  our  Climate; 
and  therefore  Bali  fades  are  rather  to  be  adviled,  which  may  be  lormed 
and  lupported  by  occafional  Uprights.  The  Charge  ot  a  trained  Elpalicr 
is  great ;  and  if  it  be  made  (as  is  common )  ten  foot  high,  before  the 
Fruit-Trees  need  regularly  that  Support  at  the  1  op,  the  whole  will  be 
in  a  decaying  Condition.  The  Palilade-Fruit-Hedges  have  been  dilcon- 
tinued  chiefly  for  want  of  Skill  in  planting  the  1  rees,  becaule  only  or 
chiefly  their  horizontal  Branches  bear  Fruit:  Whereas  hitherto  the 
Method  of  planting  has  been  (for  what  reafon  I  cannot  tell,  except 
from  Art  in  the  Nurfery-man  to  force  a  Trade)  moll  commonly  at  lour, 
or  five,  or  fix  foot  dillance;  whereas  ten  or  twelve  foot  afunder  fhould 
be  the  leall  dillance,  if  much  more  than  Branches  and  Leaves  be  expedt- 
ed. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  in  this  place  to  advife  a  good  Method  of  know¬ 
ing  and  preferving  the  Memory  of  the  leveral  kinds  of  Fruit  newly  plan¬ 
ted;  and  that  is  by  a  Survey  or  Plan  of  the  whole,  dcicribing  a  plain 
Figure  of  each  Tree  with  the  Name  underwritten ;  fo  as  that  you  have 
alway  before  your  Eyes  even  in  the  Houfe,  the  Order,  Name,  and 
Situation  of  every  Tree.  Thus, 


Before  I  conclude  this  Head  about  Planting,  becaufe  I  am  fo  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  to  differ  from  molt  others  who  have  treated  on  this  Subject, 
I  think  my  felf  obliged  to  allign  the  Reafons  why  I  directed  the  Borders 
to  be  made  fo  lhallow  as  only"  a  foot  or  foot  and  half  deep,  and  alio  ba- 
nifh  all  Dung  as  an  Enemy.  For  (  i.)  From  long  Obfervation  and  far¬ 
ther  Experience  I  have  found,  that  too  great  Proiperity  is. the  moll  dan¬ 
gerous  State;  and  tho’  the  other  Extreme  calls  for  a  Remedy,  yet  that 
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kcmcdy  is  more  eafily  apply’d.  Over-luxuriancy  in  a  Fruit-Tree  Tub- 
jc6ts  it  to  Gum  and  a  great  deal  of  falfte  Wood •  which  is  an  Evil  hardly 
to  be  cured,  except  by  taking  up  tlje  Tree,  and  planting  as  I  have  direct¬ 
ed,  and  fometimes  by  wounding  and  maiming  fome  of  the  Roots. 
Whereas  (a.)  If  there  is  no  Failure  or  Fault  at  the  Root,  SuperinduCti- 
ons  and  Waterings  quickly  cure  Poverty  and  Weaknefs.  But  feldom 
or  never  do  I  find  Trees  complain  for  want  of  Riches,  if  the  above- 
mentioned  Competency  be  allowed.  They  will  not ,  and  indeed  they 
Jbould  not ,  be  proud  or  arrogant  in  their  way  of  living,  {Living  to  over¬ 
top  their  Neighbours,  and  aiming  to  be  great  and  high.  Humility  is 
more  fiiitable  to  their  Condition,  and  better  anfwers  the  End  of  their 
Being:  For  by  a  gentle  and  gradual  Progrcfs  they  fooneft  attain  a  State 
of  bearing  Fruit,  and  gratefully  rewarding  their  BenefaCtors;  and  which 
is  more,  they  continue  and  remain  longeft  in  that  State,  bringing  forth 
Fruit  to  the  end  of  their  Lives. 

Ir  tall  Cherries,  Plums,  &c.  be  planted  at  firfi:  in  the  intermediate 
Spaces  to  fill  the  top  of  the  Wall,  have  a  Care  they  do  not  Hand  therC 
too  long;  and  they  ihould  be  planted  chiefly  amongft  the  Wall-Pears, 
which  are  hardy  and  ftrong:  Neither  let  the  Borders  be  filled  up  or 
worn  out  with  Colliflowers,  and  the  too  ordinary  Trumpery  of  Laven¬ 
der  and  Rofemary ;  the  great  Deftroyers  and  Beggerers  of  Soil. 

It  will  not  be  neceffary  here  to  mention  the  true  Alpedi  every  Fruit- 
Tree  Ihould  have;  becaufe  that  will  naturally  fall  under  the  Defcrip- 
tion  of  each  Tree,  whether  Peach,  Pear,  or  Plum.  Neither  need  I 
fay  any  thing  here  about  horizontal  Shelters :  Their  Direction  will  come 
under  the  Chapter  of  Blights.  As  to  the  firft,  I  would  only  fay,  that  a 
flriCt  Regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  true  and  proper  Expofition,  becaufe  I 
am  lenfible  there  has  been  great  Dilappointments  attending  the  Ignorance 
or  Miltake  of  this  Point ;  as  when  lome  of  the  belt  French  Pears  (  no 
way  inferior  to  good  Peaches)  are  thought  to  merit  no  better  than 
North-Eaft  or  North- Weft  Walls.  Or  elfe  they  are  planted  at  the  very 
end  of  a  South-Eaft  or  South-Weft  all,  where  they  are  deprived  of 
three  or  four  Hours  of  the  Sun  by  a  Northern  Wall  interpofing. 

In  the  Borders  amongfl  the  Elpaliers  or  Dwarfs  may  very  conveni¬ 
ently  be  fet  Goofeberries  and  Currants  in  the  intermediate  Spaces*  for 
a  time. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Pruning. 


The.  re  is  nothing  in  the  whole  Myftery  of  Gardening  that  hath 
more  employed  the  Thoughts  or  excrciled  the  Pens  of  the  Curious, 
than  the  Art  of  F  riming ;  rightly  judging  that  wife  Laws  and  whole- 
fome  Rules  give  true  Life  to  the  Vegetable ,  as  well  as  the  Moral  World. 
And  this  Art  is  the  more  difficult,  becaule  moll  Trees  require  a  dijlincl 
Management,  andfome  a  very  different  one. 

Whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  Conceit  of  fome  Authors,  who  tell 
us  that  Tr lining  was  firft  difeovered  by  the  EfFed  of  the  Afs’s  cropping 
the  Vine,  I  know  not:  but  this  is  certain,  that  the  Luxuriancy  and 
Vigour  of  mod  healthful  Trees  is  like  the  extravagant  Sallies  of  Youth, 
who  are  apt  to  live  too  fad,  if  not  kept  within  due  Bounds,  and  redrai¬ 
ned  by  feafonable  Corredions, 

Monfieur  Quint  inye  was  the  fird  that  attempted  to  fpeak  very  par¬ 
ticularly  on  this  Subjcd;  and  lome  others  botn  French  and  Englijh 
Lave  fince  endeavoured  to  explain  and  enlarge  his  Rules :  But  whether 
they  have  made  the  Art  diffidently  intelligible  or  not,  I  lliall  not  deter¬ 
mine;  but  chulc  rather,  in  my  own  way,  and  according  to  my  earlied 
and  lated  Experience,  to  dilcover  to  others  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
Tight,  and  worthy  of  Notice ;  that  this  Work  may  approve  it  felf  as 
complete  as  I  intended  it,  and  may  be  expeded. 

Now  becaule  in  the  Bufinels  of  Pruning,  it  may  be  difficult  to  Ipeak 
to  every  Cale  in  an  exad  Method,  without  great  Repetitions ;  to  avoid 
which  therefore  I  chule  (  as  I  formerly  did)  to  lay  down  lome  general 
Rules  as  the  bxt  Laws,  whereby  every  Pruner  ffiould  govern  himfclf, 
when  he  hath  his  Hammer  and  his  Knife  in  his  hand  ready  for  Difcipline. 
Let  it  then  be  taken  Notice  of  as  an  undeniable  Maxim, 

I.  That  the  more  the  Branches,  or  indeed  the  Body,  of  any  Tree  is 
led  or  bent  down  horizontally,  the  more  apt  and  the  better  difpofed 
that  Tree  is  to  bear  Fruit.  So  on  the^efontrary,  the  more  upright  or 
perpendicular  the  Branches  or  Body  are  luffered  to  lie,  the  more  dilpoled 
that  Tree  is  to  increale  in  Wood  and  lefs  in  Fruit. 

This  is  a  known  and  experienced  Truth :  And  it  is  fufficiently  confir¬ 
med  by  the  common  Oblervation  of  fuch  Trees  as  have  been  blown 
afide  by  the  Winds;  lometimes  fo  much  that  half  the  Roots  arc  made 
bare,  and  the  Trunk  lyeth  along  very  near  the  Ground.  Such  Trees 
as  thefe  I  lay  areobferved  always  to  bear  Fruit  abundantly ;  altho’  Nature 
ve-direds  many  of  the  Branches  to  an  ered  and  perpendicular  Pofture 
for  its  Increale  in  Wdod.  TheRealon  of  this  Oblervation  leems  to  be: 
That  by  bending  down  the  Branches  of  a  Tree  from  a  perpendicular  to 
tin  horizontal  Pofture,  you  thereby  check  the  free  Circulation  of  the 
Sap;  which  Check,  whether  it  be  done  by  Art  or  Accident,  caufes  lefs 
'  igorous  and  luxuriant  Shoots  to  be  formed,  and  confequently  more  bea- 
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ring  Buds :  Agreeable  to  another  Maxim,  That  bearing  of  Fruit  is  al- 
way  the  E  ffect  of  fotne  degree  of  Vigour  lof. 

II.  As  a  Confequence  then  of  the  aforefaid-Maxim,  it  Ihould  ever  be 
the  Care,  and  always  in  the  Memory  of  the  Primer,  to  keep  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  Tree,  whether  Dwarf  or  that  againft  a  Wall,  free  from  great 
Wood  or  thick  Branches;  which,  tho’  they  will  increaie  and  grow  upon 
him,  he  is  to  cut  entirely  out,  waiting  for  ■weaker  in  their  Places.  I  al¬ 
ways  think  it  a  deleft  ol  Skill,  if  a  Tree  be  fuffered  long  to  continue 
Without  bearing  Branches  and  BlolToms  in  lorne  plenty.  For  tho’  a 
Gardener  cannot  command  Fruit  from  Bloffoms  by  realon  of  bad  and 
uncertain  Scalbns,  and  fo  cannot  have  it  when  he  pleafes;  vet  lie  may 
in  a  manner  have  it  where  he  pleales,  and  keep  every  part  of  the  Tree 
in  a  bearing  State;  but  yet  his  greateft  Skill  of  all  is  dilcovered  when 
he  makes  the  middle  part  of  the  Tree  to  bear. 

III.  Another  general  Rule  is,  That  a  Tree  be  not  over-full  or  crowded 
with  Wood,  no,  not  even  with  Fruit-Branches;  which  yet  is  too  often 
feen,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  whole.  Nature  cannot  fupply  a 
fufficient  Quantity  of  luitable  Juices  to  liipport  them,  and  then  it  fob 
loweth  that  none  of  them  will  be  well  fiipplyed;  but  the  BlolToms  will 
either  drop  off,  or  if  they  fet  for  Fruit,  it  will  be  lmall  and  infipid. 

IV .  One  general  Rule  more  is,  T o  leave  all  ftrong  and  vigorous  Shoots 
longer  than  the  weak  and  feeble  ones,  even  on  the  fame  Tree ;  confe- 
quently  the  Branches  ol  a  fickly  Tree  are  to  be  pruned  Jhorter,  and  left 
fewer  in  Number  than  thofe  on  a  healthful  Tree.  Which  Praftice  and 
Reafoning  is  founded  on  this  certain  Maxim,  not  fo  well  oblerved  as  it 
ought;  That  all  Pruning  more  or  lels  taketh  not  away,  but  gives 
Vigor. 

But  becaule,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  there  is  a  diftinft  Management 
required  for  lorne  of  the  belt  forts  of  Fruit,  I  ihall  mention  every  Par¬ 
ticular,  that  nothing  material  may  be  omitted  in  an  Article  that  requires 
fome  Application. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  Vine. 


I  |3 eo in  with  the  Vine,  which  is  the  King  of  Vegetables,  anJ  jullly 
claims  the  Precedency.  This  is  to  be  pruned  with  great  Judgment 
and  Dilcretion,  if  any  valuable  Reward  of  Fruit  is  exported;  and  \  ct, 
tho’  it  moft  requires  a  repeated  Skill,  it  is  generally  lead;  undci  flood  or 
minded.  It  is  bejl  pruned  in  November ,  altho*  the  two  following 
Months  Will  anfwer  well  enough;  but  much  later  than  that,  will  fub- 
jed  it  to  bleeding,  which  weakens  the  Vine,  and  hinders  the  Fairnefs 
of  the  Fruit.  Contrary  to  moft  others,  it  bears-its  Fruit  on  the  flrongelt 
Shoots.  Thefe  therefore  mull  be  left,  cut  to  five,  fix,  feven,  or  eight 
Buds,  difcretionally  judged,  with  a  View  to  fill  the  Wall  with  one  Ihortcr 
and  another  longer  ;  cutting  the fmall  weak  Branches  entirely  out.  And 
as  the  old  Wood  begins  to  grow  upon  you,  cut  every  year  loirm  of  it 
cut  from  towards  the  Bottom,  that  that,  and  indeed  the  w  hole  V  all,  if 
poffible,  may  be  filled  horizontally  with  young  Wood.  Obierve  to  let 
the  Track  of  the  Knife  end  in  a  Slope  on  that  fide  oppofite  to  the  lafl 
]>ud;  and  then  nail  it  as  clofe  to  the  Wall  as  poffible;  not  with  Leather 
or  any  iuch  flubborn  Matter,  but  with  Shreads  of  Woollen,  that  w  ill 
flretch  and  yield  without  galling  the  Branches.  Ha\e  a  Caie  of  lca\  ing 
too  many  even  of  the  larger  Branches :  Near  a  foot  afunder  is,  generally 
fpeaking,  enough;  becaufe  no  other  Tree  is  fo  apt  to  fill  with  Wood 
and  Leaves,  and  consequently  to  breed  confufion  as  the  Vine. 

This  Firfi  pruning  rnuft  be  finiflied  before  February.  The  Second  is 
to  be  performed  in  May,  when  the  Clutters  appear;  and  then  the  ex¬ 
tended  Shoot  is  to  be  pinched  off  five  or  fix  Inches  above  the  Fruit,  at 
the  fame  time  nailing  the  very  Fruit,  if  poffible,  that  it  may  touch  the 
Wall.  And  forafmuch  as  the  Vine  is  apt  to  be  affaulted  with  many 
Robbers  in  the  Body  and  bigger  Branches,  cfpecially  of  an  old  Vine, 
thele  are  carefully  to  be  rubb’d  off  and  checkt  at  their  firfi  Appearance ; 
for  nothing  indeed  fliould  remain  upon  the  Vine  in  Summer,  but  what 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  Wood,  Fruit,  and  Shelter.  And  this  I  would 
repeat  and  lay  a  ftrefs  upon,  to  prevent  the  common  and  contrary  Pra¬ 
ctice,  of  letting  fo  much  unneceffary  Confufion  remain  uncorrcdled. 

But  the  Vine  mutt  11  ill  be  again  and  again  difeiplined.  A  'Third  time 
about  Midfummer ,  when  all  Ihould  be  re-examined;  that  it  may  bcdil- 
burthened  of  a  multitude  of  Branches  it  will  have  put  forth,  and  the 
Rays  of  the  Sun  may  be  Buffered  gradually  (not  too  much  nor  all  at 
once)  to  lalute  the fwelling Fruit.  And  fo  alio  again, 

A  Fourth  time  fhotild  the  Vineyard  be  vifited  in  Auguft,  and  carefully 
watched,  that  nothing  of  Shade  or  Shelter,  either  natural  or  »  artificial, 
be  wanting,  and  yet  nothing  fuperfluous. 


a  See  Chap,  of  Blights, 
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The  Vine  requiring  fomething  a  different  Soil,  and.  Culture,  from 
other  Fruits,  it  may  be  necefiary  to  add  in  this  Place,  that  the  Soil  and 
Situation  ot  a  Vine  cannot  well  be  too  dry  ;  inalinuch  as  it  loves  even 
the  dry  decayed  Rubbilli  of  Buildings,  and  the  refufe  Lime-mortar 
thereof  This  inixt  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  untried  Earth  is  a  good 
Border  lor  Vines,  which  iliould  not  be  planted  nearer  than  fix  or  leven 
yards  alunder  on  low  Walls,  that  the  Branches  may  have  room  to  run 
horizontally. 

The  Vine  is  apt  to  take  a  Remove  very  unkindly ;  and  if  the  Roots 
are  much  dried  in  the  Air,  it  will  hardly  heperfwaded  to  grow.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  good  to  wrap  wet  Mol's  about  the  Roots,  as  foon  as  taken  out 
at  the  Ground  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Bradley  advifes  upon  experience,  to  lupple 
thcR.oots  with  Soap,  and  after  plantingto  give  them  a  plentiful  Watering. 

1  here  have  been  lcveral  Attempts  of  late  made  to  accelerate  the  ri¬ 
pening  of  Grapes  in  England ;  as  putting  the  Fruit  in  or  behind  Glaffes; 
ro  run  the  Branches  on  Slope-Walls  or  the  Tiles  of  the  Houle:  The  firft 
Method  is  apt  to  make  the  Fruit  infipid,  and  the  laft  fubjedfs  them  to 
the  cold  Nights,  and  perpendicular  Dews  and  Vapours  then  falling  upon 
them.  The  molt  rational  and  bell  approved  Expedient  yet  found  out, 
is  artificial  Fires  on  the  North  Side  of  the  Wall,  made  hollow  with 
ieveral  horizontal  Tunnels,  both  under  the  Roots  and  along  by  the  Bo¬ 
dy  of  the  Wall,  to  receive  and  convey  the  Heat  and  Smoke;  and  this 
in  the  North,  where  Coals  are  plentiful,  is  no  expenfive  Method :  Or 
elfc  to  lay  frelli  Horfe-Litter  from  the  Stable  on  the  Back  of  the  Wall, 
which  gives  a  con  ft  ant,  gentle,  andfweating  Heat,  very  agreeable  to  the 
Growth  of  Vegetables.  Only  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  if 
the  Vines  by  any  artificial  Heat  pufh  before  their  natural  time,  great 
Care  muft  be  ufed  to  guard  them  from  the  Frofls  till  April  and  fome  part 
of  May  be  over. 

If  the  defired  Soil,  and  Situation,  and  Climate  before  mentioned 
were  well  confidered  and  improved,  I  do  not  fee  but  it  muft  turn  to  a 
very  good  Account,  in  fome  of  the  Southern  Parts,  to  plant  a  well  fliel- 
tcred  Spot  of  Ground  to  be  ordered  in  the  Method  of  a  Vineyard  for 
making  Wine.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  South  Side  of  a  chalky 
Hill  is  exceeding  proper:  But  I  Ihould  rather  cliufe  an  untried  hot  Sand 
or  rich  Gravel ;  becaul'e  this  will  retain  the  heat  of  the  Sun  much  lon¬ 
ger;  even  fo  as  to  continue  warm  in  the  Abfence  of  the  Sun,  and  in 
lome  meafure  influence  the  whole  circumambient  Air. 

Vines  thus  planted  in  the  way  of  Vineyard,  vizi,  at  two  foot  afunder, 
and  the  collateral  Rows  3  foot  diftance  running  Eajl  and  W eft,  require 
fomethinga  different  Management  fromthofe  planted  againft  a  Wall:  For 
as  foon  as  the  hopes  of  Fruit  are  come,  (  which  may  be  expected  after 
the  third  year  of  planting)  in  November  or  ‘ December  you  are  to  prune 
all  away  except  one  of  the  ftrongeft,  as  a  Referve  for  a  Standard  Plant 
about  four  or  five  foot  high  :  Only  filch  as  you  find  about  the  Bignefs  of 
an  handfome  Reed,  the/e  you  are  to  regard  and  a  little  fpare,  by  cut¬ 
ting  them  only  to  two  or  three  Buds  or  Eyes  next  the  Ground.  Then 
apply  a  Prop  to  every  one  of  your  Vines,  and  tie  them  to  the  main 
Standard-Shoot  before  mentioned,  wTith  Oziers,  about  one  foot  from 
the  Earth,  bending  the  top  of  thefe  Shoots  to  the  next  Prop  about  two 
foot  from  the  Ground,  that  fo  the  Ranks  may  Hand  in  form  of  Arches, 
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whilfl  the  Eyes  that  you  [pared  now  in  drefling  flialJ  the  May  following 
be  bound  to  the  Props  for  the  next  years  bearing. 

In  the  beginning  or  middle  of  June,  when  theFruit  begins  to  bloffom, 
flop  the  fccond  Joint  above  the  Fruit-  but  remember  to  leave  the 
flrongcft  Shoot  four  foot  high  to  be  the  Standards  lant  of  the  yearenfuing. 
In  the  beginning  of  September ,  when  the  Fruit  begins  to  turn  and  ripen, 
break  off  inch  Shoots  as  you  lhall  find  too  thick  upon  thofe  you  pruned 
in  May,  only  fo  as  to  let  in  the  Sun,  and  not  leave  the  Fruit  naked. 

You  are  now  to  obferve  that  the  Standards  which  you  lafl  tied  to  the 
Props  at  a  foot  high,  and  whole  tops  were  bent  to  the  next,  will  the 
following  year  be  grown  old  Wood-,  which  for  that  reafon  at  the  next 
pruning  Seafon  is  to  be  cut  dole  to  the  Ground  ;  and  his  Place  is  to  be 
iiipply’d  with  that  flrongcft  Shoot  which  you  left  for  that  purpofe  as 
a  Standard  CP  lant  four  foot  high;  and  which  you  mull  order  as  before 
directed:  Pruning  all  the  weak  Shoots  to  the  very  Earth,  and  leaving 
two  Eyes  to  each  of  the  ftronger,  as  before.  Be  fure  to  remember  every 
Winter  to  give  the  Vineyard  an  ordinary  digging,  with  a  Care  of  fparing 
the  Mafler-Roots,  affording  alfo  a  Coat  of  well  prepared  or  clie  untried 
Earth. 

Altho’  I  think  the  black  Clujtcr ,  and  the  white  Mufcadine  fliould  be 
planted  and  encouraged  for  their  early  ripening;  yet  I  think  the  true 
Claret  Grape ,  which  is  an  excellent  Bearer,  fliould  have  its  place  in  a 
Vineyard,  by  reafon  it  affords  the  moft,  and  proper  eft,  becaufe  the  rough- 
eft  Juice  for  making  IVuie. 
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The  Teach,  Nectarine,  and  A precot,  &c. 

I  Put  thefe  three  together,  becaufe  their  Pruning  and  Management  is 
much  the  fame;  and  indeed  I  might  include  all  the  Fruits  which  arc 
uiually  comprehended  under  the  Title  of  Stone-Fruit ;  and  then  Plums 
Cherries  and  Almonds,  would  fall  under  this  Head  alfo.  All  which 
(Cherries  excepted)  are  fo  nearly  allyed,  that  they  make,  as  I  may 
lay,  one  Family,  and  admit  the  fame  Rules  of  Government. 

But  by  reafon  there  are  fo  many  Varieties  of  Cafes  to  be  confidered, 
from  the  different  forts  of  Fruit,  the  different  Soils,  and  the  different 
States  of  Health  each  Tree  may  be  in,  I  lhall  not  add  a  great  deal  here 
to  the  general  Rules  already  laid  down,  which  I  would  have  well  con¬ 
fidered.  Stone-Fruit  is  very  apt  to  put  forth  Plenty  of  bearing  Wood 
after  the  fecond  or  third  year  of  planting,  elpecially  the  Peach  and 
Cherry,  fo  that  there  cannot  want  choice  of  good  ones.  Thele  are 
eafily  difeovered  in  February ,  by  the  Bignels  of  the  fwelling  Buds ;  and 
that  generally  tempts  mofl  to  defer  their  Pruning  till  then,  that  they 
may  the  better  know  what  to  chufe  and  what  to  refufe :  Which  however 
fometimes  proves  pretty  difficult,  when  the  Tree  is  over-vigorous,  and 
fhoots  every  where  in  great  confufion. 

The  biggeft  of  the  Wood,  which  is  commonly  in  the  middle,  muft 
unavoidably  be  cut  quite  out,  that  fome  of  the  larger  fort  which  re¬ 
mains  may  be  left  the  longer,  even  to  ten  or  twelve  Inches ;  which  yet 
if  it  continue  increafing  in  Wood-branches,  muft  alfo  be  cut  entirely 
out  as  foon  as  the  Wall  can  befurnifhed  with  fmaller  Wood.  The  Fruit 
Branches,  if  they  are  not  over-long,  may  be  left  to  their  extent  untouch¬ 
ed,  provided  at  the  fame  time  you  have  near  it  a  Wood-Branch  pruned 
to  four  or  five  Inches,  which  will  fupply  the  Vacancy  in  cafe  the  Fruit- 
Branch  dies,  as  it  often  will. 

Let  it  be  the  firft  care  in  pruning  thefe  Trees,  to  fill  the  Wall  at  the 
Bottom  with  horizontal  Wood-Branches,  trufting  to  the  middle  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  it  felf:  But  I  never  chufe  to  bend  a  Branch  beyond  the  horizon¬ 
tal  Pofture  with  any  View  of  Continuance ;  becaufe  it  feldom  long  out¬ 
lives  an  ufage  fo  contrary  to  Nature.  All  dead,  faplefs  and  yellow 
Wood  is  to  be  cut  out,  and  every  Autumn  (not  Midfummer )  Shoot 
muft  be  rejected  as  ufelefs  and  unprofitable.  It  is  very  wrong  and  un- 
l'eemly  to  fufFer  a  Tree  to  grow  out  of  Shape,  much  more  extended  on 
one  fide  than  the  other,  which  indeed  often  happens  from  a  defedt  at 
the  Root;  but  this  Evil  is  eafily  remedied  by  a  Reduction,  when  the 
Tree  is  difengaged  from  the  Wall,  efpecially  while  it  has  Youth  of  its 
fide. 

I  add  here  by  way  of  Caution.  Beware  of  a  common  Fault  in  pru¬ 
ning,  letting  the  Wood-Branches  run  without  controul  and  leaving  them 
too  long  in  one  year.  This  is  an  Evil  hardly  to  be  remedied  in  Trees  of 
fome  Age,  becaufe  the  Bark  of  Stone-Fruit  is  generally  hard  and  tough, 
and  will  not  fufFer  Nature  to  pufh  any  new  Shoots  thro’  it.  The  Con- 
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fequence  of  which  is,  that  Trees  fo  managed,  become  barren  both  of 
Wood  and  Fruit,  at  the  bottomand  middle  of  the  Tree,  which  haftens 
its  Ruin ;  agreeable  to  this  Maxim ;  That  good  pruning  not  only  procures 
Fruit ,  but  makes  lafting  Trees. 

Having  thus,  before  the  Leaves  appear,  formed  your  Tree  into  Beau¬ 
ty  and  Order,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  (and  it  is  commonly  done 
with  too  much  Rclu&ancy )  is  to  thin  the  Peaches  and  Aprecots,  when 
too  oreat  Plenty  appears,  the  latter  end  of  April-.  For  without  this  care, 
there  will  be  few  or  none  fit  to  be  eaten.  After  this  there  will  be  little 
to  be  done  here  till  Midfummer,  when  there  mull  be  an  efpecial  Regard 
had  to  an  Operation  very  feafonable  and  ncceffary :  viz.  To  Ihorten 
or  pinch  all  ftrong  luxuriant  Branches  to  two  Inches  of  the  Place  from 
whence  they  ihoot,  with  a  View  to  get  fmalier  and  Fruit-bearing  Wood 
in  its  place.  This  Pradlice  is  right  both  in  reafon  and  experience, 
Winter  pruning  (as  I  have  obierved)  gives  Vigour  to  a  Tree;  but  this 
Operation,  when  Nature  is  in  its  full  Carriere,  damps  its  Vigour,  and 
chaftifeth  it  into  Fruit. 

The  fame  Reafon  holds  for  plajhing  a  Itrong  Branch  of  a  Peach  or 
Aprecot,  fhooting  diredlly  forward;  for  tho’  that  is  not  to  be  done  in 
Winter/yet  now  it  may,  and  that  fafely  \  and  fuch  Branch  may  be  lb 
difpofed,  as  to  fill  a  void  place  with  weak  and  bearing  Wood. 

When  both  Peaches  and  Aprecots  begin  to  turn  their  Colour  for  ripe¬ 
ning,  it  is  very  proper  to  pick  off  fuch  Leaves  as  hang  diredtly  before 
tire  Fruit,  that  the  Sun  may  reach  them  with  his  ripening  Influence, 
and  give  them  their  inviting  beautiful  Colour,  in  perfection. 

As  Plums  and  Cherries  need  little  Art  to  make  them  thrive  and  bear 
again  11  a  Wall,  fo  neither  do  they  want  fo  much  Attendance  and  Care  as 
the  other  choicer  Fruit.  Altho’,  to  make  them  lafting  and  healthful  as 
well  as  handftome  Trees,  the  general  Rules  laid  down  ihould  by  all  means 
be  Bridtly  obferved.  3 
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The  Tear. 


THERE  is  no  fort  of  Fruit  which  affords  us  greater  Varieties  than 
the  * Tear ;  all  originally  railed  from  the  Seed,  and  propagated  by 
Grafting  and  Inoculation.  And  there  are  fome  liich  admirable  Sorts  of 
this  Fruit  now  acquired,  that  not  even  the  mofl  melting  Teach  can  ex¬ 
ceed  them  in  their  high  Flavour  and  richnefs  of  Tade.  Infomuch  that 
many  of  themjudly  merit  the  bell  Place  we  can  give  them,  and  our 
highefl  Regard  and  Care  in  the  Management  of  them.  Forwhich  pur- 
pole  therefore,  befides  the  general  Rules  already  laid  down,  I  lhall  of¬ 
fer  fome  particular  Directions  neceffary  to  be  obierved  for  the  obtaining 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  this  delicious  Fruit. 

It  is  to  be  obierved,  that  there  are  two  forts  of  Stocks  generally  made 
ufe  of  for  propagating  the  Pear ;  which  I  mention  here,  becaule  they 
require  very  different  Management:  The  Quince,  and  the  Wild  Pear- 
Stock.  The  firft  is  made  ufe  of  for  its  early  bearing:  Being  a  Dwarf,  and 
How  Grower,  the  Grafts  put  upon  it  are  fooner  difpofed  to  throw  out 
bearing  Wood.  Accordingly  it  is  difficult  to  make  it  fpreadto  any  tole¬ 
rable  Height,  except  in  a  moift  and  loamy  Soil ;  and  even  in  the  molt 
agreeable  Soil,  it  is  apt  to  be  fickly  and  not  long-lived.  Howeyer,  it  is 
proper  to  have  fome  Pears  on  this  Stock,  bccaufe  you  will  quickly  be 
rewarded;  and  fome  think  it  gives  a  vinous  Flavour  to  the  Fruit.  The 
Pruning  here  is  not  difficult,  bccaufe  you  have  only  weak  Shoots  to  deal 
with,  and  thole  mult  be  pruned  Jhort. 

The  free  Stock  or  Wild  Pear  makes  the  mofl  (lately,  beautiful  and 
lading  Tree;  but  all  our  Care  and  Diligence  is  called  for  to  keep  it  un¬ 
der  Difcipline  and  within  due  bounds.  And  therefore  no  Tree  more  re¬ 
quires  the  drift  Obfervation  of  thofe  general  Rules  already  laid  down. 
It  is  indeed  naturally  too  proud  for  a  Wall:  But  feafonable  Correftions 
keep  all  in  order,  which  would  othenviie  be  perfeft  Anarchy  and  Con- 
fufion. 

The  horizontal  Podure  of  the  lowermod  Boughs  is  a  diffident 
Check  to  their  Ambition  ;  and  fo  nothing  more  but  nailing  them  to  the 
Wall,  without  any  prnuing,  is  required.  But  the  nearer  you  approach 
to  the  perpendicular  Podure,  the  more  they  begin  to  be  unruly  and  to 
want  Correction.  But  it  is  a  midake  to  think  pruning  or  ihortening 
the  Branches  is  a  Co?~re£lion:  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  real  Indulgence, 
and  adds  to  its  Vigour:  I  have  therefore  often  found  it  neceffary  to 
plajb  the  mod  vigorous  Shoots,  cutting  them  near  the  place  from 
whence  they  fhoot,  more  than  half  through  upwards ;  which  checks 
the  Vigour,  and  forms  Fruit-branches.  Even  fometimes  a  Branch  pro¬ 
jecting  and  which  dands  condemned,  by  fuch  Incifion  is  made  to  fill  a 
vacant  place  with  good  Wood. 

But  bccaufe  the  great  difficulty  is  to  manage  the  very  drong  perpen¬ 
dicular  Branches,  that  will  be  always  puffiing  up  in  the  Middle  ;  I  mud 
add,  that  I  make  no  difficulty  to  cut  the  Bark  of  theie  quite  round  two 
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Inches  wide,  peeling  it  quite  off  to  the  Wood  in  May,  and  then  Ihort- 
ning  the  Branch,  lo  as  it  may  bed  fervc  the  Turn  wanted.  By  this 
means  that  great  Barrennefs  lb  obfcrvable  in  the  middle  of  mod  Pear 
Trees,  will  be  remedied  by  a  Fruit*bearing  Branch ;  which  if  it  die  in 
four  or  five  years,  yet  will  bear  Fruit  all  that  time,  and  will  infallibly 
be  fucceeded  by  many  more  to  be  ul'ed  in  the  fame  manner. 

Some  have  been  bilcouraged  in  this  Experiment,  whild  they  unad- 
vifedly  disbar.k  the  large  Branches,  and,  it  may  be,  the  very  Trunk  of 
the  Tree;  which  if  it  fail,  will  make  cither  an  unfeemly  Gap  and  De- 
fed!  in  the  one  cafe,  and  may  chance  to  dedroy  the  Tree  in  the  other: 
Whereas  ordinarily,  except  in  the  way  of  Experiment,  no  Branches 
ihould  be  thus  leverely  ul'ed,  but  fuch  as  are  not  above  three  or  four 
years  old;  and  that  at  the  proper  time  too,  in  April  or  May.  To  dif- 
bark  them  only  half  round  (as  Mr.  Carpenter  feems  to  advile)  is  doing 
nothing.  Becaufe  a  vigorous  Pear  will  very  quickly  recover  that  Check 
and  his  Strength  together. 

In  lhort,  the  Experiment  and  the  Succefs  of  it,  (fometimes  even  on 
large  Branches)  is  lb  well  liipported  by  repeated  Indances,  that  if  it  is 
dilcretely  and  feafonably  pradtifed,  you  may  depend  upon  ir,  that  not 
one  in  forty  will  mifearry.  It  may  eafily  be  perceived  that  this  Opera¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  former  one  of  Incifion  or  "Plajbing ,  is  founded  on  a 
well  liipported  Maxim:  That  a  convenient  and  feafonable  Check  or  rc- 
fidance  of  the  Sap  in  its  free  Circulation,  weakens  that  part,  and  con- 
fequently  makes  it  prolifick. 

The  disbarking  the  Pear  one  would  naturally  think  Ihould  kill  it; 
becauie  that  Operation  kills  I  think  almod  all  other  Trees:  But  the  Sap 
of  the  Pear,  it  feems,  finds  a  Paffage  thro’  the  Pith ;  and  fuch  a  drait 
one  it  is,  as  admits  of  only  a  gentle  and gradual  Circulation,  fuch  as 
ends  in  Weaknefs.  Hovj  and  in  what  manner  it  is  performed,  is  not  yet 
fo  eafy  to  determine  for  want  of  nicer  Oblcrvations  and  Experiments. 
The  Dodtrine  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap,  1  think  my  felf  and  fome 
others  have  undeniably  proved  from  Fadts;  how  it  is  done,  I  might 
conjecture  ;  but  I  chufc  to  leave  the  Jlrongcr  Knowledge  thereof  to 
Microfcopical  Obfervations  and  Anatomical  Men. 

The  bearing  Buds  of  a  Pear-tree  arc  eafiiy  diftinguilhed  from  others, 
even  as  loon  as  the  Leaves  fall ;  being  fuller  and  more  fuelled  than  the 
reft  ;  which  is  therefore  carefully  to  be  minded,  that  they  may  be  lpared 
in  pruning.  On  vigorous  Pear-trees  there  will  alway  be  found  fome 
fuch  as  are  called  by  fome  JVater-Jhoots  or  falfe  JVood ,  diftinguilhable 
by  the  Eyes,  placed  at  a  greater  diftance,and  flatter  than  the  reft ;  thefe 
as  well  as  all  Autumn  Shoots ,  mult  be  taken  away  ;  except  neccHitv  re¬ 
quire  them  for  a  vacant  Place,  and  then  they  Ihould  be  either  disbarked 
as  above,  or  plajhed  more  than  half  through. 

All  Wood-Branches  that  projedt  any  thing  forward,  (as  many  fuch 
there  will  be)  Ihould  be  cut  Hope-wife  to  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  of  the 
Branch  or  Body  from  whence  they  fpring;  by  which  means  their  follow¬ 
ing  Attempts  will  be  weaker,  and  they  will  pnjh  only  into  bearing  Wood. 
Above  all  things  avoid  a  Confufion  of  Branches,  and,  if  poifible,  a 
eroding  one  another  in  the  middle  of  the  Tree,  where  the  greateft  dan¬ 
ger  is.  At  the  Extremities  there  is  not  much  difficulty  ;  only  a  difcreet 
Pruncr  will  think  it  proper  to  leave  one  Branch  longer,  and  another 
Ihortcr ;  that  the  Wall  may  be  gradually  filled  with  weak  Wood.  It 
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may  be  leafonablc  here  to  remark,  that  the  Bon  Cretien  Pears  of  the 
fcveral  Sorts,  efpecially  the  Summer  one,  love  not  the  Knife  at  the  Ex¬ 
tremities,  where  they  chiefly  make  their  Attempts  to  reward  the  Owner 
And  becaufe  they  are  generally  fuch  free  Growers,  andfo  apt  to  run  into 
Wood,  their  Vigour  cannot  be  too  much  check’d,  either  in  the  Root  or 
Branches ;  and  for  a  contrary  reafon  the  Buree  Pear  cannot  well  be  too 
much  encouraged. 

I  think,  if  what  hath  hitherto  been  laid,  be  rightly  regarded,  no  one 
can  be  at  a  Lofs  how  to  govern  his  Dwarfs  or  Elpaliers ;  the  fame  Rules 
(generally  ipeaking)  taking  place  here  alio:  Only  when  Incijion  or 
Blajhmg  is  pra&iled,  a  Pender  Support  lhould  be  applyed,  left  the 
Winds  break  the  upper  part  quite  off.  I  cannot  approve  of  the  common 
Practice  of  too  much  confining  the  Dwarfs  in  low  Concaves:  The  Po- 
fture  is  unnatural  and  laboured,  and  is  found  not  to  anfiwer  in  the  belt 
and  moll;  difficult  Sorts.  The  open  Figure  and  larger  Extent  of  Branches 
in  the  half  ‘Dwarfs,  give  room  to  Nature  to  exert  it  lelf;  and  therefore 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  other  for  anfwering  the  defire  of  Plen¬ 
ty* 

The  Trees  for  Elpaliers,  being  placed  at  the  Diltance  of  four  yards, 
will  loon  anlwer  the  Planters  Expectations  on  their  horzzontalBranchcs ; 

Erovided  they  have  their  proper  and  occafional  Supports,  and  the  Laws 
efore  mentioned  be  put  in  Execution.  The  right  Sorts  for  Thele  and 
for  the  feveral  alpedted  Walls,  will  be  mentioned  in  a  proper  Place. 
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The  Tig. 


OF  late  years  the  Fig  is  come  into  more  Repute  than  formerly ; 

being  found  when  full  ripe  to  be  not  only  a  delicious  Fruit,  but 
extremely  agreeable  to  the  Englijb  Climate.  It  is  moreover  a  Plant 
eafily  propagated  from  Suckers,  which  it  is  apt  to  put  out  plentifully  at 
the  Roots;  and  having  the  Shelter  of  a  good  Wall,  it  feldom  or  never 
fails  of  bearing  a  good  Crop.  It  delights  mo  ft  in  a  mixt  loamy  Soil  in¬ 
clining  to  Clay,  where  it  will  pulli  very  vigorous  Shoots ;  for  on  thefe 
( like  the  Vine  )  the  Fruit  is  for  the  molt  part  formed,  at  the  Extremities  ; 
and,  which  is  very  remarkable,  the  very  Fruit  appears  in  Mar  ch  long 
before  the  Leaves.  This  Fruit  is  known  to  bear  two  conflant  Crops  e- 
very  year  ;  tho’  with  us  in  England  it  is  very  lcldom  known  that  the 
iecond  Crop  comes  to  Perfection  :  But  in  Fr  ance  and  the  more  Southern 
Countries,  the  lad,  which  ripens  the  latter  End  of  October ,  is  generally 
edeemed  the  bed;  and  its  Fruit  is  thought  to  have  the  higher  Flavour, 
as  having  not  been  pinched  or  darved  by  the  cold  Winds  in  the  Spring ; 
for  this  Iecond  Fruit  appears  not  rill  June, 

There  are  yreat  Varieties  of  this  Fruit  in  Foreign  Parts,  but  with  us 
not  above  thiree  Sorts  worth  planting,  viz.  The  round  White  Fig,  by 
milch  the  bed  and  earlied  ripe:  The  Violet  or  blue  Fig,  hardy  and  a 
good  Bearer.  And  the  Marfeilles  Fig;  which  is  high  taded,  but  Imall, 
and  a  bad  Bearer.  Their  Management  is  not  didicult,  tho’  different 
from  mod  other  Trees;  for  tho’  the  French  Gardeners  and  their  Editors 
have  led  many  into  Midakes,  by  dire&ing  the  pruning  and  floor  tiling 
the  vigorous  Branches  of  this  Tree,  and  at  the  lame  time  own  that 
there  the  Fruit  mud  be  cxpcCted;  yet  I  infid  upon  it,  and  know  it  to 
be  right  from  Experience,  that  liich  are  not  to  be  touched  at  the  Spring- 
pruning.  At  the  three  or  four  lad  Eyes  the  Fruit  appears. 

In  March  or  April ,  what  is  fuperfluous  and  fmall  Wood,  fhould  be 
entirely  removed  and  cut  away  dole  to  the  Body  or  Branch  from 
whence  they  proceed:  And  fo  Ihould  even  the  large  Wood  that  breeds 
Confufion.  The  Suckers  which  yearly  come  in  plenty  from  the  Roots, 
mud  alfo  be  carefully  pluckt  away,,  and  the  bed  let  in  Nurleries  for 
future  Ufe. 

The  Fig  in  the  Summer  doth  not  love  too  great  Confinement  to  the 
Wail;  but  they  are  hardly  to  be  preferved  in  the  Winter  without  it; 
therefore  it  is  advilcablc  to  plant  them  in  fome  warm  flickered  Corners 
of  the  Wall,  where  they  may  the  more  eafily  be  defended  with  Haulm, 
Straw,  and  Mats:  But  then  the  Mice  mud  be  watch’d,  left  they  dil- 
bark  the  Trees.  This  Care  will  fometimes  be  rewarded  with  many  of 
the  lad  Crop  getting  fafe  over  the  Winter,  and  ripening  the  beginning 
of  '’fund ;  of  which  I  have  often  eaten  fome  very  delicious  in  the  13 i 111 o p 
of  Salisbury's  Garden  at  Sarum. 

There  is  this  good  Rule  recommended  in  the  retired  Gardener,  which 
I  (hall  here  mention  and  enforce,  viz.  Nip  ofl  the  extremity  ol  a  young 
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ilv?n^US  Tr°°-n  m  JU?e;  f?r  ^  wiI1  increafe  the  Number  of  Summer 
Shoots  It  wd!  occafion  the  fecond  Crop  to  ripen  the  better*  and" 

will  probably  produce  more  Fruit  the  next  year.  * 

But  the  moll  effe&ual  way  of  all  others  to  net  good  and  earlv  Frnir 

from  the  Fig,  is  to  plant  them  in  Tubs  or  Boxes  for  Dwarfs:  By  which 

t  ey  may  have  the  Advantage  of  being  preferved  in  Winter  in  Houles 

r  any  other  convenient  Shelter  from  excelTive  Frolt.  They  need  no 

watering  in  the  Winter ;  but  after  they  are  fet  abroad  in  ApJil  in  iome 

flickered  place,  they  mull  be  well  watered  at  firft,  and  afterwards  in 

the  hot  Weather  every  two  days.  They  mull  be  ihiftcd  like  Orange- 

f  new  Cafes  every  two  years,  pruning  their  Roots,  and  gfvhin 

them  frefli,  rich,  and  loamy  Earth ;  and  by  this  means  you  cannot  fafi 

°\  A°n°  r  l^S  r  ie  Sreatcd:  Part  °1  the  Summer.  Some  have  recommen¬ 
ded  the  fetting  a  Fig-tree  at  the  bottom  of  a  pretty  deep  pit,  notexcZ 

ing  any  part  of  the  Summer  Sun,  and  yet  .every  way  defending  it  from 

Wind  and  Fr°ft;  Which  with  the help  of  good  Soil 
and  artificial  Shelters  may  rationally  be  fuppoled  to  anfwer.  ° 

improved  by  pruning' and  ufcd  as  0* 


CHAP.  IX. 

The  LzAzarole. 


TH'  S  ,1S  a  Fruit  little  known  amongft  us,  till  of  late  years,  ft  is 
ot  the  Medlar  or  Service  kind,  and  produce*  a  very  pleafanc 
tm.t,  in  bigncfs  betwixt  the  Medlar  and  Service.  It  is  propagated  like 
thofe,  either  by  grafting  or  buddingon  the  White-Thorn  or  Quicken-tree, 
and  is  therefore  novy  to  be  had  with  moil  Nurfery-Men  about  London 
\r  will  grow  and  bear  very  well  on  Dwarfs,  refitting  even  the  hardeft 
Winters ;  but  it  is  much  improved  by  a  Wall,  efpeciaby  if  governed  by 
the  general  Rules  already  laid  down. 
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CHAP.  X. 

The  Mulberry. 


WE  have  two  Sorts  of  this  Fruit,  the  Black  and  the  White.  The 
firji,  except  in  fome  particular  Soils,  is  a  very  flow  Grower; 
but  bears  a  molt  delicious  Fruit;  tho’  it  is  To  very  tender  when  it  is  full 
ripe,  that  it  will  hardly  bear  carrying  without  much  Injury  and  bruifing. 
The  White  bears  but  a  very  indifferent  infipid  Fruit,  and  would  hardly 
be  worth  planting,  but  that  it  is  a  free  Grower,  and  affords  plenty  of 
Leaves  for  the  induftrious  Silkworm.  And  (as  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Bradley  oblerves)  the  Black  Sort  l'eldom  growing  fbrait,  it  would  be 
proper  to  inoculate  the  Black  upon  the  White  Stock,  which  would 
quickly  make  it  an  handfome  Tree. 

This  Tree  bears  Catkins  with  Male  and  Female  Bloffoms  at  the  lame 
time.  It  is  oblerved  to  be,  of  all  other  Trees,  the  wifejl,  never  pu fil¬ 
ing  its  Shoots  till  the  Frofts  are  all  over.  And  by  the  firfl  Appearance 
of  its  Leaves,  fome  govern  themfelvcs  in  the  Remove  of  rheir  Orange 
Trees  out  of  the  Conlervatory ;  which  is  by  much  a  better  Rule  than 
the  fiuperftitious  One,  of  the  Increalc  of  the  Moon.  It  is  increafed 
either  by  the  Seed  fown  in  March ,  or  by  Layers  and  Suckers;  and  fomc- 
times  even  by  Cuttings  prick’d  in  fine  Earth  and  a  lhady  place  in  April. 
It  is  great  pity  this  profitable  Tree  is  not  more  encouraged  in  England , 
where  it  is  generally  thought  we  might  have  as  good  Silk  made  from  the 
Leaves  as  any  that  is  brought  from  Italy.  For  there  the  Silkworms  arc 
lubjedb  to  many  hazards,  and  arc  often  ipoiled  by  the  violent  Thunders 
frequent  in  thofe  Parts,  where  they  are  never  lure  of  a  profitable  Increafe 
till  the  Worms  have  actually  fpun  their  Silk.  But  I  am  told  there  are 
great  Plantations  of  thel'e  Trees  already  made,  with  a  View  of  begin¬ 
ning  and  carrying  on  the  Trade  in  earned;  which  doubtlefs  will  prove 
the  Advancement  and  Support  of  many  Families,  as  well  as  a  general 
Profit  to  our  Native  Country. 

The  Fruit  of  this  Tree  ripening  late,  and  fome  years  not  at  all,  hath 
tempted  many  to  fet  them  againfl  a  Wall;  and  doubtlefs  if  the  Tree 
were  managed  by  Rule,  as  all  L  imber  Trees  fhould,  we  might  re¬ 
ceive  its  Fruit  much  earlier  and  larger ;  but  I  am  afraid  not  better-. 
for,  as  far  as  my  Oblervation  hath  gone,  I  find  all  Fruit,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  which  will  bear  and  ripen  on  Dwarfs  or  Standards,  are  much 
better  and  higher  tailed  So ,  than  from  thole  againll  a  Wall.  The  Wall 
almoll  always  makes  Fruit  larger ;  but  the  want  of  free  Air  takes  fome- 
thing  from  their  Flavour. 

Some  lay  the  Timber  of  this  Tree  is  as  durable  as  Oak  under  Water  ; 
and  the  Bark  of  it  makes  good  Baft-Ropes.  Moreover  it  is  obfervablc 
that  it  will  iuffer  no  Caterpiller  or  Vermin  to  breed  on  it,  either  Han¬ 
ding  or  fallen,  lave  only  the  Silkworm. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

The  Apple. 


TH  E  Apple  is  fo  well  known,  being  planted  alrnoft  in  every  Far¬ 
mers  Orchard,  that  were  it  not  for  its  ufe  in  Efpaliers,  I  might 
have  been  excufed  faying  much  of  it  in  this  place.  There  is  no  Tree 
that  affords  more  Fruit  in  the  way  of  Hedges  than  the  Apple;  and  yet 
(becaufe  it  is  not  rightly  underftood)  appear  s  generally  lefs  fruitful. 
For  what  with  the  Fault  in  planting,  and  the  Defeats  in  pruning,  you 
find  little  elfe  but  confufed  Branches  of  Wood  and  Leaves  :  Indeed  every 
fort  of  Apple  is  not  proper,  and  will  not  fo  well  fuffer  Confinement. 
The  Co dlin,  the  Non  ‘Pare lie,  the  Kirton-Eippin,  the  Holland-Tippin, 
and  Golden-Eippin,  are  thole  I  would  chufe  for  Efpaliers ;  and  if  thefe 
be  planted  four  yards  afunder,  as  they  ought,  and  pruned  to  all  the 
Rules  before  laid  for  Pears,  (  except  that  one  of  disbarking  all  round, 
which  to  the  Apple  is  death)  there  can  be  no  danger  of  plenty  of  fair 
Fruit:  And  the  lame  Reafoning  and  Rules  hold  for  Dwarfs. 

When  I  firfl  came  into  the  Biflioprick  of  ‘Durham ,  I  was  a  little  fur- 
prized  to  fee  almoft  every  where  Apple-Trees  planted  againft  the  Walls; 
and  it  gave  a  melancholy  Turn  to  my  Thoughts,  as  if  hardly  any  thing 
better  would  grow  there.  Only  I  was  foon  fet  right  again,  when  I 
came  to  eat  fome  of  the  fineft  and  lateft  Peaches  and  Pears,  planted  by 
ftrong  Refolutions  and  modern  Courage.  But  indeed  the  Practice  of 
fetting  Apple-Trees  againft  the  Walls,  might  be  rationally  enough  groun¬ 
ded,  if  they  were  confined  to  the  North ,  North-Eajl ,  or  North- PVeJl 
Walls,  where  they  do  fingularly  well,  and  anfwer  their  end.  Becaufe 
tho’  the  Winds  are  not  colder,  yet  they  come  with  a  greater  and  more 
uninterrupted  Violence  than  in  the  midland  Parts,  by  reafon  of  a  mani- 
feft  defetft  of  Wood  cut  down  of  late  years,  and  from  the  narrownefs 
of  the  Neck  of  Land  between  the  TVejiern  and  Eajlern  Sea,  from  Car- 
lijle,  to  Newcajlle.  Except  therefore  the  Cafe  of  a  naturally  good  Shel¬ 
ter  and  Situation,  the  Apples  in  expofed  Orchards  are  generally  blown 
down  before  they  are  half  ripe  ;  and  this  frequently  tempted  the  Inhabitants 
to  lay  hold  of  the  Shelter  of  a  Wall  for  their  Apples:  and  for  want  of 
Knowledge  and  Experience,  they  carried  the  Practice  fo  far  as  to  plant 
even  their  South-W alls  with  Apples  and  baking  Pears  ;  which  are  now 
found  to  produce  fome  of  the  richcft  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Aprecots. 

Some  of  the  aforementioned  Apples  then  being  fuppofed  to  be  right¬ 
ly  planted  againft  North-Walls,  amongft  the  Morella-Cherries  and  early 
Plums,  an  ingenious  Pruner  will  ahvay  contrive  to  fupprefs  their  luxu¬ 
riant  Growth,  and  give  Room  both  to  thefe,  and  the  Elpaliers,  to  fpread 
in  horizontal  Branches.  However,  Experience  teaches,  that  moft  Ker¬ 
nel-Fruit,  fuffer  by  too  free  pruning;  and  by  the  unskilful  Management 
of  the  Knife,  they  are  obferved  lometimes  to  canker  and  die.  It  is 
therefore  more  advifeable,  \yhere  Neceftity  requires  Amputation,  to 
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break  off  the  Buds,  which  would  produce  flrong  Branches,  when  they 
fjrjl  appear;  rather  tl^an  leave  them  to  be  cut  from  the  Tree  in  Winter. 
It  is  eafy  to  diiccrn  in  the  Spring  what  Buds  will  be  proper  ro  fill  vacant 
places,  and  to  know  iiich  weak  ones  as  are  mod  likely  to  anlwer  for 
Fruit ;  and  this  time  of  chuffing  and  reffufing  in  May ,  will  prevent  a  great 
deal  of  future  Trouble  and  Inconvenience:  Efpecially  if  any  of  the 
flrong  Shoots  which  are  left,  be  pinch’d  oiF  at  Midffummer ,  near  the 
Place  from  whence  they  puih,  which  will  throw  them  into  bearing 
Wood. 

Midffummer  is  the  proper  Scafon  to  tie  the  Shoots  to  the  Efpalier, 
and  to  disburthen  the  Tree  (efpecially  if  it  be  weak)  of  its  fuperfluous 
Shoots.  And  let  not  the  Branches  croud  too  near  one  another,  that 
the  Fruit  may  attain  its  proper  Largcnefs  and  Beauty. 

Moil  forts  of  Apples  will  bear  well  upon  Ha  If -'Dwarf's,  with  little 
Trouble  or  Care,  elpecially  if  grafted  upon  the  Engiiffh  Codlin:  But 
every  one,  who  hath  feen  the  Beauty  and  Fruitfulnefs  of  thofe  grafted 
upon  Paradife-Stocks,  will  allow  that  there  is  nothing  either  in  the 
Flower  or  Fruit-Garden,  that  can  vye  with  it  for  its  uncommon  and 
pretty  Qualities.  The  P  aradifi-Stock,  fo  called  by  the  French,  is 
properly  a  French  Codlin,  much  more  naturally  a  Dwarf  than  the 
Englifh  one,  and  confequently  what  fort  loever  is  put  upon  it,  is  more 
a  Dwarf  too. 

It  is  about  Thirty  years  f  nee  it  was  firft  brought  over  into  England , 
and  the  Plants  were  then  fold  at  5J.  a-piece:  But  now,  becaule  it  is 
pretty  eafily  propagated  from  Suckers  and  Cuttings,  they  are  become 
not  much  dearer  than  our  Englifb  Dwarfs.  They  have  of  late  been 
much  encouraged,  and  defervcdly  admired;  becaule  as  they  take  up  lit¬ 
tle  more  Room  than  many  Flowers,  fo  they  are  readily  admitted  into 
the  Parterres,  where  they  attrad:  the  Eyes  of  their  Admirers;  whilft 
they  behold  them  overfpread  with  BlolToms  in  the  Spring,  and  laden 
with  inviting  Fruit  in  Autumn. 

A  great  part  of  their  Beauty  confining  in  their  dwarfilh  Stature,  they 
fhould  not  properly  beluffered  to  grow  in  their  extended  Branches  above 
ten  or  twelve  inches  high ;  and  then  fome  of  their  Fruit  may  often  con¬ 
veniently  be  laid  upon  Tiles  like  Melons  on  the  Ground.  Some  think 
it  adds  to  their  Beauty  and  Prettinels  to  fet  them  in  Pots;  where,  if 
they  are  carefully  watered  they  will  grow  and  bear  well ;  elpecially 
the  Non  Pare  lie.  A  dozen  of  which  upon  one  Tree  would  agreeably 
iiirprize  the  Company  at  the  End  of  an  Entertainment,  Banding  on 
the  Table. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


The  Medlar and  §liunce. 


THE  Medlar  is  of  two  Sorts.  One  much  larger  than  the  other  • 
the  largeft  ts  beft  and  lead  gritty.  It  delights  in  a  loamy  Sot! 

zr%  °  c  ay,’  ?nd 's  Pr°Pagat«t  by  grafting  on  the  Quicken-free  or 
White  Thorn.  It  bears  and  anlwers  belt,  managed  as  an  Half-Dwarf; 
but  rt  is  to  be  obferved  that  its  Fruit,  contrary  to  all  others,  is  not  pro- 
pcrly  ripe  till  it  is  rotten  or  decayed  ;  and  then  it  is  very  agreeable  ro 
many  Palates.  '  ^ 


The  Quince  is  one  of  the  natural  Fruits,  which  requires  no  grafting  • 
for  it  is  railed  from  Layers,  Cuttings  and  Suckers.  There  are  chiefly 
two  forts  of  it  diftingmlhed  by  the  Apple  and  the  Tear  Quince ;  the 
laft  is  the  faireft  and  beft  Fruit,  efpecially  thofe  brought  originally  from 
Tortuval.  There  is  hardly  any  Soil  wherein  they  will  not  grow  tho’ 
it  has  been  generally  thought,  that  they  love  only  a  moift  one  It  is  a 
free  Bearer,  and  moft  ufeful  Fruit  baked  or  boiled;  but  by  no  means  to 
be  eaten  raw,  either  with  pleafure  or  fafety.  The  Fruit  is  often  too 
heavy  for  its  tender  Branches,  and  is  therefore  apt  to  bebruifed  or  blown 
down  from  Standards.  I  have  known  it  much  improved  in  Laraencfs 
and  Beauty  fet  againft  an  Eaft  or  IV eft  Wall.  But  the  Phyficians  will 
not  allow  it  to  be  eaten  in  any  quantities  without  great  Corre&ives: 
Which  is  their  Rule  for  the  Medlar  alfo. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Cf  Grafting. 

BEFORE  I  proceed  any  further  in  the  Management  of  the  Fruit- 
Garden,  I  mail  diftin&ly  treat  of  and  dired  the  feveral  Mecha¬ 
nical  Operations,  whereby  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruits,  and  their  great 
Varieties,  are  propagated  and  incrcafed.  And  indeed  without  the  Benefit 
thereof,  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Fruit-Garden  would  be  almoft  at  a  (land, 
or  at  leaft  confined  within  a  very  narrow  Compafs.  Becaufe  it  is  lcl- 
dom  that  we  can  get  the  fame  Fruit  from  letting  the  Stones  of  F caches , 
Aprecots,  and  F  turns-.  Nature  that  way  being  To  apt  to  degenerate;  and 
feldomer  ft  ill  from  fowing  the  Kernels  of  Fears  and  Apples. 

This  Difficulty  originally  and  from  the  beginning  put  the  Curious 
•upon  contriving  how  to  incorporate  a  Branch  into  a  Stock  of  the  lame 
Species,  and  by  a  Sort  of  Marriage  to  make  Two  to  become  One  Tree. 
And  this  hath  been  contrived  feveral  ways,  according  as  the  different 
Fruits  will  admit ;  all  of  them  well  anfwering  the  defign  of  a  perfett 
* Union ;  and  if  the  Philofophy  of  it  is  not  fo  well  underftood,  yet  it  is 
plain  from  Experience,  that  the  Nature  of  the  Fruit  always  follows  the 
Nature  of  the  Cyon,  Graft,  or  Bud,  and  partakes  little  or  nothing  of 
the  Nature  of  the  Stock,  which  only  gives  Nourilhment  and  fends  up 
proper  Juices  to  fupport  a  Super-plant :  And  if  a  Stock  be  grafted  fuc- 
ceffively  with  ten  forts  of  Apples  or  Pears,  one  upon  another;  yet  the 
laft  grafted  obtains  the  Privilege  of  bearing  its  own  Fruit,  altho’  the 
Sap  is  conveyed  thro’  the  Duds  and  Veffels  of  fo  many  different  Kinds. 

The  firft  Contrivance  of  making  this  ‘‘Union  is  by  Grafting ;  which 
is  performed,  and  that  with  Succels,  feveral  ways.  The  firft  and  moft 
common  way  is  by  fitting  the  Stock  after  the  Head  is  cut  off,  which 
is  called  Slit-grafting.  After  the  Head  is  cut  off  Pope-wife,  and  made 
horizontally  even  at  the  Top,  chul'e  a  fmooth  place  on  the  IVef  Side, 
if  poffible,  of  the  Stock,  and  there  make  a  Slit  two  or  three  Inches 
down  the  Middle  with  a  ftrong  Knife  or  otherwile.  After  which,  pre¬ 
pare  the  Cyon  taken  from  a  vigorous  Shoot  of  the  foregoing  year,  and 
if  it  have  part  of  the  preceedingyear  it  is  never  the  worfe;  with  afbarp 
Knife  fope  it  on  each  fide  from  a  Bud  or  Eye,  fo  that  by  a  taper  Shape 
like  a  Wedge,  it  may  conform  it  fclf  to  the  Slit  in  the  Stock,  and  the 
Bark  of  both  Stock  and  Cyon  may  exadly  dole.  The  Cyon  ihould 
not  be  above  four  or  five  Inches  long,  that  after  the  Clay  tempered 
with  Horle-dung  is  put  round  about  it,  it  may  appear  only  with  two  or 
three  Buds  or  Eyes;  for  if  it  was  much  longer,  the  Birds  refting  upon 
it  would  be  apt  to  difturb  it. 

Another  way  is  called  JVhip-Grafting ,  pradifed  where  the  Cyon  and 
the  Stock  arc  pretty  near  of  aBignefs;  In  this  way  both  the  Cyon  and  the 
Stock  arc  cut  with  a  Slope,  and  near  the  end  oi  each  Slope  both  are  al¬ 
io  Pit,  fo  that  they  may  be  thruft  down  one  into  the  other  as  with  a 
Tongue,  ftill  ordering  it  lb,  that  the  Cyon  and  Stock  may  exadly  con¬ 
form  on  the  outfide,  and  the  end  of  one  Slope  may  jufl  ieach  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  other.  In  this  way  (  and  fometimes  in  the  other  alfo)  there 
will  be  a  necelTity  to  ufe  Woollen  Yarn  to  tye  them,  and  preferve  the 
Union:  And  I  chufe  Yarn  rather  than  Bafs-Mat,  becaufe  it  yields  before 
it  will  gall,  upon  the  fwelling  of  the  Stock. 

Theie  two  ways  are  ufually  pradtifed  upon  Stocks  for  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Apples  and  Hollies.  But  there  is  Bill  a  third  way  much  more 
fuitable  to  the  Nature  of  the  two  laft:  and  that  is,  to  cut  off  the  Head 
of  the  Stock  Hope-wife  as  before,  and  inftead  of  flitting  the  Stock,  Hit 
only  the  Bark  a  little  above  an  Inch  on  the  back-fide  of  the  Slope. 
After  which  the  Cyon  is  to  be  cut  with  a  Hat  Slope  about  an  Inch  long, 
beginning  the  Slope  from  the  Backfide  of  an  Ey<?:  Then  raife  the  Bark 
ol  the  Stock  where  the  Slit  was  made,  with  a  lmooth  piece  of  Ivory  or 
Wood  made  Hope-wile  as  the  Cyon,  and  thruft  it  down  betwixt  the 
Wood  and  the  Bark,  that  the  Cyon  itfelf  may  readily  enter,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Slope  remaining  with  a  little  fliouider  on  the  top-furface  of 
the  Stock.  It  muH  be  clay’d  over  as  before,  and  as  many  Eyes  left. 

The  two  full  Operations  may  be  performed  on  Pears,  Cherries  and 
Plums,  the  latter  end  of  February  and  in  March ;  but  in  the  laft  way, 
Hollies  and  Apples  mult  not  be  grafted  till  April,  when  the  Sap  more 
freely  moves,  and  the  Bark  will  readily  part  from  the  Wood. 

There  is  Hill  another  Method  mentioned  by  old  Authors  on  Gardening, 
called  Grafting  by  Approach ,  as  a  way  of  more  Curiofity  than  real  Ufe, 
and  hath  hitherto  been  generally  confined  to  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries;  Hill  taking  it  for  granted  that  Peaches  and  Aprecots  can  be 
increafed  no  other  way  but  by  Inoculation  ;  the  Method  whereof  I  lhall 
prefently  defcribe. 

Now  altho’  Inoculation  is  fo  well  underHood  and  pradtifed,  as  to  an- 
fvver  the  Purpole  of  the  Nurfery-men,  except  in  very  dry  years;  yet  be¬ 
caufe  that  Method  doth  not  always  anfvver,  and  becaufe  it  is  very  defi- 
rable  to  know  all  that  Nature  will  do  for  us,  I  Hiall  confent  to  the  Re- 
queft  of  my  ingenious ,  tho’  unknown  Correlpondent,  Mr.  G.  Talbot  at 
Louvain ,  and  communicate  to  the  Publickall  that  paffed  between  us  on 
this  Subjedt  of  grafting  even  Peaches,  &c.  by  Approach.  And  I  do  it 
the  rather,  becaufe  in  the  familiar  way  of  expreffing  ones  mind  by 
Letter,  there  are  many  accidental  Hints  let  fall,  which  are  not  only 
more  inftrudtive  and  diverting,  but  leave  a  more  abiding  Impreflion  up¬ 
on  the  Mind.  His  firfl  kind  Letter  is  as  followeth. 

Aloft  Honoured  and  Reverend  Sir, 

HAVING  had  fome  years  ago  the  good  Fortune  to  meet  with 
your  Clergyman  s  Recreation,  &c.  I  was  as  much  delighted  and 
pleated  with  it  as  thole  who  made  you  the  moH  early  Compliments  upon 
it.  Accidentally  fince,  changing  my  Climate,  I’ve  made  a  Remark  or 
two,  I  flatter  my  felf,  may  be  added  to  your  two  Effays,  and  even  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Gentleman's  Recreation.  Not,  Sir,  that  I  am  fo  vain  as 
to  think  I  can  inftrudf  you  in  that  noble  Art,  or  ( if  the  School-men 
.allow  it)  Science :  But  having  Obligations  to  you  for  your  two  Trea¬ 
dles  of  Gardening,  I  thought  I  could  neither  better  make  my  Acknow¬ 
ledgments,  nor  better  pay  you  fuitable  Returns  of  Rleafure  and  Rrofit , 
than  by  putting  a  foreign  ( if  not  my  own)  Experiment  into  your  hands ; 
which  not  only  Reafon  but  Experience  too  allures  me,  will  with  a  kind 
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of  &$&ovvr,s  be  an  Improvement  to  the  Englijh  NurPery-man,  whether 
Clergy,  Gentlemen  or  Others.  Tho’  Grafting  and  Inoculating  are  the 
common ,  if  not  the  only  ways  in  England  of  railing  good  Wall-Fruit 
Trees;  yet  in  thefc  Countries,  we  now  begin  to  have  a  third ,  more  ex¬ 
peditious  and  infallible  by  far  than  either  of  the  aforementioned,  which 
I  term  Nurjlng  or  Suckling  young  Trees.  The  Method,  Sir,  is  this. 
At  the  time  of  traniplanting,  we  take  out  of  our  Nurferics  iiich  Stocks 
as  we  have  a  Mind  to  improve,  and  plant  them  dilcrectly  by  or  under 
iuch  Trees  as  ’tis  proper  they  ihould  have  a  more  generous  Alliance 
with.  When  the  reipedlive  Grafting  Time  is  come,  a  Correfpondent 
Scion’s  to  be  taken,  and  (  Without  cutting  it  off  from  the  aforementioned 
Tree  )  only  gently  and  cautioufly  with  a  fharp  Penknife,  cut  off  a  little 
of  the  Bark  on  each  Jide,  where  it  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  Stock,  by  way 
of  Slit-grafting ;  and  that  it  may  remain  in  Statu  quo ,  I  bind  them  to¬ 
gether  with  a  line,  and  glaze  it  over  with  Bees  Wax  to  keep  out  the 
Air.  A  prudential  Number  of  Eyes  may  be  left  above,  one,  two,  three, 
or  four,  in  proportion  to  the  Vigour  of  theTree  and  Stock  ;  both  which 
collectively  nurfe  the  Scion.  And  you  know,  Sir,  ’tis  faid  two  to  one 
are  Odds  at  Football.  I  need  not  by  way  of  Proof  allure  you  I  have 
now  feveral  Trees  in  a  flourifhing  Condition,  raifed  this  way :  I  am  lure 
the  Infight  you  have  into  vegetive  Nature  and  new  Philolophy  (  or  as 
Pome  term  it  Cart efianifm  )  will  convince  you  before  you  try  it,  the  Ex¬ 
periment  will  fucceed.  Hence,  in  Gratitude  for  your  Zeal  for  the  pub- 
lick  Good,  and  Improvement  in  Gardening,  I  make  you  a  Prefent  of  it. 
And  the  Love  I  bear  my  Country-men  .makes  me  defire  you  to  give 
them  the  Experiment  in  Print,  whether  in  your  own  Name  or  mine,  ’tis 
equal ;  provided  the  Publick  be  advantaged  by  it,  I’ve  got  all  I  defire, 
next  to  pleafuring  good  Mr.  Laurence.  We  remember  in  Autumn  to 
cut  the  leading  Fibre  flope-wife  correipondently  to  the  Stock  below  the 
Duiou ;  after  which  it  may  be  tranlplanted  either  for  Standard  or  Dwarf 
at  plcaliire.  Void ,  Monfleur,  un  Cony  d'Efai  bien  rare!  Secondly, 
Sir,  I’m  given  to  underiland,  one  may  raife  very  good  Peaches,  Necta¬ 
rines,  and  Aprecots,  from  Stones  only ;  but  they  are  not  long-liv’d,  and 
the  Stones  ihould  come  out  of  a  much  hotter  Climate.  This  I  advance 
from  credible  Information.  However,  that  I  may  have  a  Thyfcal  and 
not  a  Moral  Demonftration  only  of  it,  I’ve  now  actually  Pent  to  Rome 
for  Peveral  Fruit-Stones,  which  I  expect  will  arrive  here  in  Autumn. 
The  Soil  I  am  bleffed  with  here,  I  allure  you,  Sir  is  Po  rich,  that  laft 
Slimmer  I  had  a  Magnum  bonum  Inoculation  made  one  fingle  Shoot  of 
four  of  thele  Country  Ells,  which  are  (you  know)  three  Englijh 
yards.  This  I  mention,  not  as  material,  but  only  becaufe  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  Pcen  in  England  a  firfl  years  Shoot  above  half 
Po  long.  I  hope  Sir,  my  firfl  Experiment  will  make  an  Apology  for  this 
Liberty  ;  and  ihould  your  Goodneis  be  Po  extenfive  as  ro  honour  me 
with  an  Anlwer,  you  may  direct  to  meat  Louvain,  Brabant ;  which 
would  be  a  fingular  plcaPurc  to, 

4  SIR, 
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G.  T albot. 


Mr.  Lau- 
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Mr.  Laurence's  Anfivcr. 

IV or  thy  Sir , 

YOUR  moft  kind,  obliging,  and  ingenious  Letter  I  received,  i  am 
very  well  fatisfied  the  Study  of  Vegetable  Nature  has  been  very 
much  negledfed;  and  altho’  I  have  broke  the  Ice,  and  have  mven  (cvcral 
101  Rll,cs  and  H'fits  lor  Practice,  founded  upon  Reafon  afwell  as  Ex 
pertence  am  fenfible  that  it  is  yet  capable  of  gFreat  Improved "  both 

hea  from'ah  O  °f  1  ™  therefore  not  furprized  to 

tZ  r  i  Q-Uarters:  tJhat.  n’gonious  Perfons  are  much  bending  their 
h  ughts  that  way :  And  it  ism  particular  withan  agreeable  Delight  that 
read  the  you  have  been  pleafed  to  communicate  to  me and 

frlf  ,;Uher;|')Cca"lc  1  plainly  dlfcern  you  have  entirely  difengaged  your 
//  V  phlt  N*rro.wnefi  of  Soul-  which  is  the  Bane  and  Hindrance  of 
all  noble  Enqmr.es  mto  Truth,  and  is  too  often  an  Appendage  to  Men 

of  a  Trofeffion,  who  chufe  to  go  on  in  a  beaten,  bccaufe  they  think 
they  cannot  go  in  a  better  and  fafer  Path.  J 

What  a  fatal  Stop  fuch  a  Principle  would  have  made  to  all  the  late  no- 
bie  Improvements  in  Aftronomy  andPhilofophy  of  all  forts,  I  need  not 
Gy  to  a  Man  of  your  Ingenuity  and  Candor.  But  altho’  the  univerfal 
kind  Reception  my  Books  have  met  with,  Ihew  that  Men  of  Letters  and 
Senle  wdl  not  be  ty  d  down  to  Forms ;  yet  how  angry  are  the  Herd  of 
the  Mechanical  Gardeners,  that  a  Clergyman  lliouldfay  or  do  anything 
to  pleafe  their  Mailers  ?  Whereas  Bletfings  and  ufeful  Difcovedes  ail 
not  always  convey  d  in  what  are  commonly  thought  the  proper  Chan¬ 
nels.  It  fhould  be  remember’d,  that  the  Art  of  Gunpowder  was  in- 
vented  by  a  learned  Ecclefialtic,  and  the  Art  of  Tr  intine  found  out  by 
a  Military  Mechanic.  If  any  thing  ufeful  is  found  out,  it  matters  not 
rom  what  Quarter  it  comes.  Tho’  I  own  I  was  agreeably  liirprized 
with  your  frank  and  ingenious  Acknowledgments,  and  the  Tellimony 
of  your  Love,  accompanied  with  fuch  ufeful  Experiments :  to  which  I 
only  lay  here,  Matte  virtute  tud. 

The  Method  of  propagating  Fruit-T rees  in  that  way  you  have  deferibed 
is  pretty ;  and,  if  I  underlland  you  right,  may  be  of  ufe  to  the  Nurfery- 
Men  on  the  account  of  greater  Expedition:  But  you  are  aware,  that 
Grafting  by  Approach  ( which  is  the  fame  which  you  call  Nurfinv  or 
Suckling  Y oung-trees  )  has  been  an  antient  Practice,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Langford  and  others,  as  of  more  Curiofity  than  real  Ufe.  Only  I  can¬ 
not  find  that  it  hath  been  ever  praCtiled  on  any  other  Trees  but  Stan¬ 
dard-Fruit ,  viz,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums :  Whereas  you  have  brouaht 
the  Method,  it  feems,  to  bear  ( if  I  take  you  right)  on  Wall-Fruit-Trees, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Aprecots.  If  fo,  and  that  it  can  be  pra&ifed 
ordinarily  in  the  Nurfery,  without  crowding  the  Borders  in  the  Fruit- 
Garden,  with  proper  Stocks,  the  Ufe  aiid  Advantage  willbe  confiderable. 
But  then  I  much  doubt,  whether  in  our  Climate  luch  a  Practice  would 
fucceed  in  the  open  Nurfery,  expofed  to  Winds  and  Cold. 

When  you  favour  me  with  another  Letter,  pleafe  to  explain  your  felf 
on  this  Head,  and  whether  you  begin  this  Practice  in  March  or  April ; 
and  whether  alfo  it  Will  do  on  Stocks  newly  removed ;  for  you  know 
that  is  not  ordinarily  to  be  pradifed  with  Succefs :  But  what  two  to  one 
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may  do,  I  can’t  tell.  As  to  what  you  have  been  told  abour  good  Pea¬ 
ches  raifed  from  Stones,  it  is  allured ly  very  right:  For  all  the  Variety 
of  good  Peaches  we  have,  have  been  raifed  that  way ;  and  I  very  well 
know  further,  that  no  one  lort  of  Fruit  is  more  like  to  anfwer  our  Ex¬ 
pectation  of  having  the  lame  F ruit  from  the  Stone  than  the  Peach.  But  yet 
neither  is  this  to  be  depended  on:  And  when  the  Failure  of  having  a 
worfe  Sort  happens,  I  need  not  fay  how  great  the  Difappointment  is  to 
them  who  trull  to  a  good  one  in  their  Fruit-garden.  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved  in  my  Books,  that  Nature  for  the  moll  part  degenerates.  The 
Seeds  of  Apples,  Pears,  Nuts  of  all  Sorts,  and  bed  Cherries,  very  rare¬ 
ly  prove  the  Sorts  you  low  them ;  and  tho’  they  are  generally  and  for 
the  mod  part  much  worfe,  yet  fometimes  indeed  they  prove  better. 
This  ought  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  thofe  who  think  they  arc  nurfing 
up  aTreafure,  when  they  have  fowed  the  Seeds  of  what  they  fancy. 
But  neither  fhould  this  dilcourage  any  one  from  trying  to  improve  Na¬ 
ture;  becaufe  improved,  it  certainly  may  be. 

I  much  approve  of  your  Thought  of  fending  for  Peach-Stones  from 
Rome ,  and  heartily  wilh  you  could  fpare  me  two  or  three  of  them  to 
make  Experiments  here.  I  have  leveral  things  to  communicate  to  the 
Publick,  and  when  my  Leilure  will  give  me  Leave  to  difpofe  them,  1 
will  anfwer  your  defire  in  publifhing  your  Nojlrum.  In  the  mean  time 
I  cannot  but  admire  the  Riches  of  your  Soil  and  Climate,  that  hath  af¬ 
forded  you  fo  uncommon  a  Shoot  from  an  Inoculation  But  I  need  not 
fay  to  you,  if  fuch  an  one  was  intended  for  a  Dwarf,  the  bed  way  had 
been  to  pinch  it  off  to  about  two  inches  the  latter  End  of  May,  that  it 
might  form  more  and  weaker  Shoots. 

You  may  perceive  by  this  long  Letter,  that  I  am  got  upon  a  Subjedt 
I  know  not  how  to  leave :  But  becaule  the  Letter  is  to  travel  a  ^ood 
way,  I  was  not  willing  it  fhould  go  empty:  And  yet  it  would  not  be 
compleat,  nor  fhould  I  acquit  my  lelf  a  la  Cavaliere ,  if  I  fhould  not 
fum  up  the  whole  with  Thanks  for  the  friendly  Communication  of 
Yours;  alluring  you  that  I  am, 

SIR, 


Tour  much  obliged  Friend, 
and  humble  Servant, 

J.  Laurence. 


Mr.  77 s  Second  Letter . 

Sir, 

FE  W  Letters  have  been  more  agreeable  to  me  than  yours,  Au^ujt 
4th,  1721.  As  far  as  I  know  of  the  Art  of  Gardening,  it  con  fids 
more  in  Practice  than  Speculation;  and  therefore  we  Mechanical  Gar¬ 
deners  mud  not  be  expedled  to  remove  Obje&ions:  Yet  what  little 
Glimmerings  I  have  of  Rcaion,  I  am  willing  to  bend  that  way,  in  order 

to  plealiire  good  Mr.  L - As  far  as  I  fuccecd,  he’ll  applaud  me  ;  where 

I  come  lliort,  his  Goodnels  will  excufe  me,  and  accept  of  the  Will  for 
_ _  the 
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the  Deed.  Be  allured,  Sir,  I  have  neither  read  Langford  nor  others  about 
vyliat  I  writ;  their  faying  Grafting  by  Approach  is  of  more  Curiofity 
than  of  real  Ule,  may  ftifle  all  further  Enquiry  among  thofe,  who  limit 
their  practice  to  Langford’s  words.  But  if  Experience  proves  the  con- 
rrary  he’s  call;  if  not,  lam.  If  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  can  be 
railed  this  way,  Wall-Fruit  can  too,  for  the  fame  Rcafons,  and  by  the 
lame  Expedients.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Aprecots,  I  have  thus  rai- 
led.  The  chief  hazard  I  have  found,  is  in  tying  ’em  too  fad,  which  I 
prelume  ltopt  the  Sap’s  rifing  freely,  fo  weakened  the  Shoots ;  but  did 
not  prevent  Growth.  Hence  perhaps  tempered  Clay  may  be  ptoperer 
than  Flax,  where  the  Scion  is  weak,  and  the  Stock  ftrong  enough  to 

old  it  in  the  fix  dPoflure.  Where  Flowers  are  preferred  to  Trees,  ’tis 
realonable  they  fhould  enjoy  the  Royalty  •  where  Trees  are  preferred 
to  Flowers,  why  may  not  they  have  the  fame  Privilege  ?  Crouding  of 
Borders,  ’tis  true,  is  a  great  Eye-fore,  if  not  falfe  Heraldry :  And  two 
Bodies,  if  we  believe  good  Authors,  cannot  be  in  the  fame  place  at  the 
lame  time;  yet  under  a  large  Aprecot-Trec  we  can  have  Tulips,  Gilly¬ 
flowers  or  ‘Pinks ,  tho’  the  Stem  of  it  runs  into  the  middle  of  the  Bor¬ 
der;  cannot  then,  from  a  ftronger  Argument,  a  young  Stock,  which  is 
robe  removed  again  in  Autumn ,  be  let  clofe  to  the  Vail  behind  the 
Pinks?  I’ve  found  this  true  from  my  own  Pradtice.  No  body  doubts 
but  Grafting^  and  Inoculation  will  lucceed  in  open  Nurferies  expofed  to 
Winds  and  Cold.  Experience  proves  thofe  Operations  can  abundantly 
be  defended  from  the  Weather.  Whatever  Precautions  any  Nurfery-man 
takes  in  this,  the  fame  he  may  if  he  pleafes  in  my  Cafe,  and  with  more 
Succels;  for  two  to  one  are  odds.  I  need  not  inform  you  when  to  bemn 
this  Pradfice;  you  know  an  open  Winter  accelerates  the  Sprint,  and 
long  and  hard  Frofts  retard  it.  Yet  this  is  Certain,  that  Wall-Fruit  iShoUld 
fooner  be  grafted  by  Approach  than  Apples.  Doubtlefs  Stocks  removed 
in  Autumn  are  better  dilpoled  for  growing,  than  in  the  Spring ;  yet  I’ve 
tiy  d  both  with  Succels.  Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  in  the  leaft  doubt, 
but  when  you  try  my  Method  of  Grafting  Peaches,'  &c.  it  will  lucceed. 
I’ve  remarked,  that  even  when  the  Stock  is  dead,  the  Scion  will  make  an 
handfome  Shoot,  being  nourilhed  only  from  its  Mother-Tree.  ’Tis 
true,  this  is  to  no  Effedt;  yet  even  from  Rich  a  Failure,  I  think  one 
might  frame  a  fhong  Argument  in  Confirmation  of  what  I  have  advan¬ 
ced:  But  I  need  none  liich;  fince  fuccesful  Experience  has  put  the  thino- 
out  of  doubt  at  Louvain. 

I  mufi:  beg  you  11  excule  hafte  and  all  faults,  in  which  you’ll  highly 
oblige,  J  °  > 


S  I  R, 


Tour  very  humble  Servant, 


G.  Talbot 
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IV orthy  Sir, 

IAm  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  laft  kind  Letter,  which  came  fafe 
to  my  hands.  You  rightly  obferve,  that  the  Art  of  Gardening  confifts 
more  in  Prattice  than  Speculation ;  and  therefore  if  the  Mechanical 
Men  would  but  be  perfuaded  to  leave  fometimesthe  beatenKoadto  make 
Experiments,  we  might  expedt  great  Improvements  in  that  Science.  How- 
3  ever. 
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ever  Rcafon  and  Speculation  are  the  great  Incitements  lor  Tracheal 
Knowledge.  As  therefore  Pradice  cannot  well  be  feparated  from  Speculati¬ 
on  fo  Speculation  alone  lliould  never  make  any  Appearance  in  thc\V  oiidtill 
it  is  confirmed  by  Pradice;  [nafmuchaslcouldgiveyoufeverallnlianccs 
of  Things  certainly  true  in  Theory,  which  are  falie  in  Tract  ice.  But 
when  Speculation  and  Pradice  are  difcreetly  joined,  they  m.mc  a  no¬ 
ble  and  ufeful  Syllcm  in  any  Science.  I  have  my  iell  done  iomethmg 
in  this  way,  and  I  believe  have  put  Men  of  greater  Lcalure  and  Ingenu¬ 
ity  upon  the  Study  of  Vegetable  Nature,  in  order  to  make  Experiments 
'Would  my  Bunncfs  give  me  Leave,  and  had  I  but  Elbow-room,  I 
have  a  great  Inclination  to  turn  Quack  in  Vegetables,  and  to  lay  iome- 
thing  about  the  Nature  and' Cure  of  Difeafes  amongft  Trees;  concerning 
which  I  have  made  Oblervations  for  fevcral  years:  Some  of  which 
Dife ales  analogous  to  thofe  in  human  Bodies,  I  find  to  be  curable,  and  o- 
thers  incurable.  There  is  alfo  plainly  a  further  Analogy  even  in  the 
Nature  of  their  Diftempcrs;  for  fome  Fruit-trees  are  iubjed  to  the  dead 
Ralfey ;  fome  to  the  Tellovo  Jaundice-,  lomc  to  the  Rleafes ;  others 
to  the  ^Diabetes ;  and  not  a  few  to  the  Conjunction.  But  whither  am  I 
running  in  a  Letter. - ? 

I  doubt  not  at  all  of  the  Succels  you  have  had  in  your  way  of  graft¬ 
in'*  Peaches,  &c.  by  way  of  Approach  or  Inarching,  which  1  have  fince 
heard  has  been  introduced  in  many  Places:  And  if  it  was  luppolcd  not 
to  be  better  or  more  expeditious  than  the  common  Pradice  ;  yet  I  think 
we  ought  to  know7  all  that  Nature  will  or  can  do  for  us. 

You  are  exceeding  kind  infparing  me  fome  of  your  Peach  Stones  from 
Rome-,  and  therefore  I  cannot  conclude,  without  repeating  my  Thanks 
to  you,  for  your  kind  and  generous  Communications  and  Prelents.  I 
wilh  it  lay  in  my  power  to  make  you  any  luitable  Return.  In  the  mean 
time  I  defire  you  to  believe  that  I  am, 


Sarum ,  Nov.  9.  I  Jii. 


Tour  much  engaged  humble  Servant , 

J.  Laurence. 


Since  the  Receipt  of  thefe  Letters,  1  have  been  informed  that  of  late 
fevcral  have  pradifed  this  Method  in  England  with  Succels,  and  lb  ’tis 
probable  ’twill  now  foon  become  familiar.  And  as  there  are  Lome  Sea- 
pons  and  fome  Cafes  pretty  difficult  in  the  ordinary  w7ay  of  Inoculation, 
this  of  Grafting  bp  Approach  will  be  found  to  be  very  uleful  and  advan¬ 
tageous.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  Inoculating  in  dry  Sum¬ 
mers,  fome  Peaches  arc  very  hardly  brought  to  an  Union  with  the  Stock; 
as  particularly  that  incomparable  Peach  newly  railed,  called  the  Royal 
George,  which  will  not  be  perfuaded  to  incorporate  with  any  of  the 
common  Plums,  Peach  or  Almond  Stocks  ;  but  in  this  way  of  grafting 
by  Approach  in  the  Spring,  there  lhould  feem  to  be  no  Difficulty.  How¬ 
ever,  1  have  been  told  that  in  the  way  I  have  formerly  1  recommended  of 
putting  an  Aprecot  on  the  Mufcle  Plumb,  and  then  by  inoculating  this 
Peach  upon  the  Aprecot,  it  will  readily  take.  One  way  or  other ’tis  to 
be  hoped  it  will  be  made  familiar  to  every  rebellious  zn&flubborn  Na¬ 
ture. 

8  Gent,  Rec.  P.Tg.  96. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  Inoculation. 

"  J  '  HIS  is  a  pretty  praTical  Amufement  in  Gardening,  invented  to 
aflift  Nature  in  her  generous  Inclinations  to  afford  Mankind  every 
tiling  pleafant  and  profitable,  for  where  Grafting  fails  and  will  not  take 
place,  this  of  Inoculation  amply  fupplies  the  DefeT:  and  is  performed 
alfo  in  fu;h  Summer-Seafons  as  makes  it  entertaining,  fafe,  and  pleafant; 
and  tor  that  reafon  is  preferred  to  the  former,  which  too  often  fubje&s 
the  Operator  to  cold  Weather,  wet  Feet,  and  dirty  Hands. 

The  Method  of  performing  it  is  this:  Cut  off  a  Summers  Shoot  from 
a  Tree  you  covet,  any  time  a  Month  before  or  a  Month  after  Midfum- 
mer  ;  not  in  a  wet,  but  after  a  wet  Seafon  is  beft.  Then  chufe  a  Smooth 
place*  in  your  Stock  (which  fhould  not  be  above  four  or  five  Years 
Growth)  making  a  perpendicular  Slit  in  the  Bark,  fomething  above  an 
Inch  long,  and  another  crofs-wife  at  the  bottom  of  that,  in  the  form  of 
ar  inverted  jg  then  with  a  Knife  roundifh  at  the  point,  and  keeping  one 
Hand  fteddy,  with  the  other  gently  loofen  the  Bark  of  the  Wood  on 
both  Sides,  beginning  at  the  bottom;  but  be  very  careful  not  to  raze 
any  part  of  the  Wodd,  for  that  would  fpoil  all.  Your  Fruit- branch  be¬ 
ing  ready  at  hand,  from  fome  of  the  middle  part  of  it,  cut  off  with  a 
fharp  Penknife  one  of  the  Buds  or  Eyes  a  little  more  than  an  Inch- long, 
entring  with  the  Knife  fomething  into  the  Wood  of  the  Branch,  as  much 
above  as  below  the  Eye.  After  the  Bud  is  thus  cut  out,  immediately 
with  the  point  of  the  Penknife  and  your  Thumb  take  out  the  woody  part 
of  the  Bud  ,  and  if  in  doing  that  you  difcern  the  very  Eye  of  the  Bud 
come  away  (as  fometimes  it  will)  reje£t  that,  and  try  another  inftantly. 
Then  flip  this  Bud  in  between  the  Bark  and  the  Wood  of  the  Stock  at 
the  Crofs-flit  already  opened,  leading  it  up  by  the  Stalk  where  the  Leaf 
grew,  till  it  falls  in  at  the  bottom  and  fo  exaftly  clofes. 

This  done,  bind  it  about  with  coarfe  woollen  Yarn,  that  all  theParts  of 
it  may  clofe  exactly,  and  the  Bud  incorporate  itfelf  with  the  Stock,  as  it 
will  do  in  about  three  Weeks  time;  and  then  you  muft  loofen  the  Yarn 
that  it  may  not  gall  the  Place  too  much. 

This  Operation  is  beft  and  fafeft,  when  performed  in  cloudy  Weather, 
or  at  leaft  in  an  Evening,  that  it  may  get  a  little  Strength  before  the  Re¬ 
turn  of  the  Sun.  But  obferve  the  quicker  it  is  done,  the  better  the  Work 
will  fucceed.  After  a  little  practice  it  will  foon  become  fo  familiar,  that 
many  Inoculations  may  be  done  in  an  Hour.  However  it  is  advifeable 
to  put  two  or  three  Buds  into  one  Stock,  not  juft  one  over  another,  that 
in  cafe  of  accident,  you  may  be  the  furer  of  one  to  fucceed.  If  you  begin 
this  Work  early,  and  the  Bud  fails,  you  may  make  a  Second  Attempt  the 
fame  Year.  For  fometimes,  when  a  change  of  Fruit  againft  a  Wall  is 
wanted,  a  Difappointment  there  is  very  undefirable;  and  therefore  the 
fooner  the  End  is  attained  the  better. 
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Peaches,  Neaarines,  and  Aprecots,  are  not  to  be  raifed,  and  admit  of 
no  Union  with  the  Plum  or  Almond,  but  by  Inoculation,  (except  in  the 
Cafe  of  drafting  by  Approach  as  above)  and  yet  I  think  no  Fruit  refufetli 
this  Operation.0  The  Apple,  by  reafon  the  Bark  doth  not  ordinarily  well 
part  from  the  Wood,  doth  not  readily  fubmit;  but  yet  I  have  ficcjucntly 
propagated  Apples  this  way,  if  the  Attempt  were  made  upon  young 
Wooch  The  Cherry,  Plum,  and  Pear,  almoft  never  fail  to  anfwer  in 
Budding:  Whereas  very  often  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Spring  deftroys  the 
Grafts,  even  fometimes  after  they  are  put  forth. 

Anv  time  between  the  Beginning  of  June  and  the  lattei  End  of  Au- 
gift  moft  Fruit  may  be  inoculated,  and  fometimes  Pears  even  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  But  it  mull  be  taken  notice  of,  that  the  Branch  or  Shoot  taken 
from  a  Fruit-tree  to  inoculate  with,  mull  not  (as  in  the  Cafe  of  Graft¬ 
ing  it  may)  he  by  any  time;  but  ihould  be  prefently  made  ule  of,  as 

above.  „  .  , 

All  the  variegated  Hollies,  that  make  fo  beautiful  a  figure  in  the 
Parterre  are  belt  propagated  by  Inoculation;  and  fo  are  the  hiipd 
Philereas  and  JefTamins,  as  well  as  Oranges  and  Lemons.  And  now  I 
mention  the  Jeflamine,  I  cannot  forbear  repeating  what  I  have  already 
communicated  to  the  World,  viz .  T  he  noble  and  certain  Demonflration 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap,  by  Inoculating  the  Yellow  ftrip’d  Jeffa- 
mine  on  the  plain  one;  whereby  not  only  that  Branch,  but  the  whole 
Tree  becomes  ting’d  and  variegated,  as  the  Sap  in  its  PalTage  down  to 
the  Roots  and  up  again  to  the  Branches  gradually  dies ,  and  as  it  were 
poifons  the  Wood  and  Leaves.  About  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  after  In¬ 
oculation,  when  you  come  to  unbind,  you  may  quickly  diicern  which 
are  good  and  have  taken ,  and  which  not;  for  the  Goodwill  appear  ver¬ 
dant  and  well  coloured,  and  the  other  dead  and  withered.  In  March 
following,  you  muff  cut  off  the  Stock  three  Fingers  above  the  Bud; 
otherwife  it  will  make  none  or  a  very  weak  Shoot.  The  next  Year  it  is 
to  be  cut  clofe,  that  the  Bud  may  cover  the  Stock,  as  Grafts  do. 

Methinks  I  fhould  not  need  to  add,  that  Difcretion  muff  guide  the 
Operator,  when  he  Inoculates.  For  Dwarfs  muff  be  budded  very  near 
the  Ground,  that  they  may  anfwer  their  end  when  they  come  to  be  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  Nurfery;  whereas  Standards  Ihould  be  chofen  from 
the  ftraiteft  Stocks,  and  budded  five  or  fix  foot  high.  N.  B.  Inoculat¬ 
ing  fome  of  the  fmaller  and  more  diftant  Roots  of  Plums,  Pears, 
hath  been  pradifed  with  Succefs. 
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Of  Seminaries,  the  heft  Method  of  ordering  them 
and  furniJJnng  them  with  proper  Stocks  for 
Fruit. 

ALtho’  I  always  take  it  for  granted  that  every  Gentleman  coming 
to,  or  poifeffed  of  an  Eftate  is  fo  wife,  as  not  to  be  willing  to  lofe 
any  part,  much  lefs  the  beft  Part  of  his  Life  in  waiting  for  Fruit-trees 
yet  to  be  raifed  out  of  a  Nurfery;  but  will  fiirnifh  himfelf  without  Lofs 
of  Time  from  the  beft  Nurfery-men  near  London ;  yet  for  as  much  as  in 
a  Fruit  garden  of  fome  Extent  there  will  be  always  fome  Vacancies  to 
be  filled  up,  either  thro’  Omiffion,  or  Misfortune,  or  Accident,  it  is 
very  advifeable  to  have  a  Nurfery  of  young  Fruit-trees  always  at  Hand  to 
fupply  thofe  Defefls  as  Occafion  ferves,  without  the  Trouble  and  Charge 
of  going  to  Market. 

For  which  Purpofe  then,  a  finall  piece  of  Ground  well  mounded  about 
with  either  Hedge  or  Wall,  fhould  be  chofen,  not  lying  too  wet,  and  of 
a  mixt  Soil,  and  if  pofiible,  well  defended  from  the  Weft  and  North 
Winds  with  Trees  of  fome  Bignefs.  This  is  to  be  prepared  by  digging 
Or  plowing  in  the  Beginning  of  October,  or  fooner,  and  afterwards  hai> 
rowed  and  made  fine,  cleaning  it  well  from  Weeds  and  Roots. 

Lay  out  your  Seed-beds  With  a  Line  three  Foot  Wide,  and  leave  a  Path 
of  two  Foot  betwixt  every  Bed,  as  a  Liberty  to  go  between  them  to 
weed ;  and  keep  a  diftinft  Bed  for  every  feveral  Sort  of  Fruit ;  the  Me¬ 
mory  whereof  fhould  be  preferred  in  a  Plan  of  Paper,  wherein  the  Beds 
and  the  feveral  Seeds  fown  may  be  expreffed,  as  before  in  the  Cafe  of 
the  Fruit-garden. 

The  Stones  of  Fruit  fhould  be  carefully  fet  in  Rows,  with  the  fharp 
End  uppermoft,  three  Rows  in  a  Bed  three  Foot  wide,  and  about  two 
Inches  afunder.  I  chufe  to  fet  them  pretty  thick,  becaufe  the  Stones,  efpe- 
cially  of  Plums,  are  very  apt  to  mifearry.  For  which  Reafon  I  follow 
Nature,  and  fow  them  rather  as  Nature  direfts  than  in  the  common  Way 
of  faving  them  till  the  Spring  in  Sand;  that  is  to  fay,  as  they  fall  from 
the  Tree  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  that  with  the  Pulp  on.  The  Sorts 
you  are  to  fet  for  Peaches  and  Aprecots  fhould  be  of  the  larger  Kinds, 
the  Mufcle,  the  Pear-Plum,  the  red  and  white  Bonum  Magnums ,  and  the 
black  Damask:  But  becaufe  the  Stones  of  Fruit  generally  follow  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Stock,  the  Stones  fowed  fhould  be  taken  from  fuch  Trees  as 
have  not  been  grafted. 

But  the  more  expeditious  Way  is  to  get  Plants  or  Suckers  out  of  the 
Woods,  where  they  are  fometimes  found  in  Plenty:  But  the  Suckers 
fhould  have  one  or  two  Removes,  and  be  trim’d  from  their  Spawnings; 
otherwife  they  are  apt  to  be  troublefome  with  their  numerous  Suckers 
afterwards.  The  Stocks  for  Cherries  are  alfo  to  be  raifed  from  the  Stones 

of  the  black  Cherry ,  or  from  their  Suckers  out  of  the  Woods,  where  they 
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are  plentiful  enough;  but  no  other  Sort  is  fo  fit  either  for  grafting  or  in¬ 
oculating  as  that. 

The  propereft  Stocks  for  Apples  and  Pears  are  to  be  raifed  in  theNur- 
fery  from  the  Kernels,  and  fown  by  themfelves  on  the  aforefaid  Beds  in 
October,  which  is  belt  and  molt  expeditioufly  done,  by  fo\ving  the  very 
Touze  or  Mujt ,  the  Subftance  of  the  Fruit,  of  which  Cyder,  Verjuice, 
or  Perry  is  made.  They  will  very  freely  grow,  difcreetly  fown  in  that 
manner,  and  quickly  reward  you  with  Plenty  of  good  Stocks  for  Fruit, 
as  well  as  a  Store  of  Plants  to  mend  Gaps  in  Hedges:  But  there  fhould 
be  a  careful  Regard  had  to  deftroy  the  Mice,  which  are  apt  to  devour 
thefe  Seeds. 

Hollies  and  Yews  being  fuch  great  Ornaments  in  every  Garden  of 
Pleafure,  they  ought  to  find  a  Place  in  this  Seminary  for  Fruit ;  becaufe 
they  will  not  quickly  overtop,  or  any  way  incommode  the  Nurfery. 
But  their  Seeds  not  coming  up  the  firft  Year  (to  prevent  the  trouble  of 
weeding)  they  may  be  laid  by  in  any  Corner  in  a  Heap  of  Sand  for  one 
Year,  and  at  October  following  may  be  regularly  fown  in  the  Beds  as 
above;  and  tho’  they  are  flow  in  their  Growth  for  two  or  three  Years; 
yet  if  they  be  kept  clear  of  Weeds,  will  after  that  make  great  Hafte, 
and  quickly  reward  the  Planter  with  Pleafure  and  Profit. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  let  fome  Peach  and  Almond-ftones  have  a 
Place  in  this  Seminary;  not  only  by  way  of  Tryal  to  raife  new  Sorts, 
but  alfo  for  Stocks  for  Peaches ;  for  altho’  they  do  not  make  lafting 
Trees,  yet  they  admit  Inoculation  fomething  readier  than  the  Plum. 


C  H  A  P.  XVI. 

Concerning  the  fever al  forts  of  Stone-fruit,  how  to 
difpofe  them ,  whether  for  Walls,  Dwarfs,  or 
Standards,  their  Defcription,  their  Order  and 
Time  of  ripening. 

According  to  the  conftant  Obfervations  I  have  made  of  the  Miftakes 
committed  in  the  Difpofition  of  Fruit-trees,  I  think  my  felf 
obliged  to  be  particular  on  this  Head,  and  if  poffible  to  give  fuch  a  clear 
and  diftinct  Account  of  their  Nature,  Properties,  and  Ule,  that  we  may 
no  longer  hear  of  Complaints  .and  Difappointments  for  want  of  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Knowledge. 

Of  Teaches  and  Nectarines. 

There  is  no  Sort  of  Fruit  which  affords  us  greater  Varieties  than  the 
Teach ,  which  tho’  in  the  tV eft- Indies  it  grows  and  bears  on  Standards 
and  Dwarfs  to  great  Perfection;  yet  in  England  I  think  it  is  feldom  fo 
miftaken  as  to  be  planted  any  where  but  againft  a  Wall,  tho'  that  Wall 
be  not  fometimes  fo  good  as  it  deferves,  the  Climate  and  Nature  of  the 

i  Soil 
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Soil  confidered.  Nay  indeed  fome  of  the  beft  and  tendered:  Peaches  and 
Ne&arines  will  not  do  at  all  in  a  Situation  unguarded,  and  a  Soil  wet  and 
cold,  in  whatfoever  Latitude  the  Place  is;  and  therefore  I  think  lliould 
not  be  attempted;  but  their  room  taken  up  with  hardier  Fruit ;  being 
ft  ill  of  Sir  William  'Temple's  Mind,  that  a  good  Tlum  is  better  than  a 
bad  Teach. 

I  fhall  here  feleft  moft  of  the  known  and  valuable  Kinds,  describing 
fomething  of  their  Nature,  with  the  Order  and  Time  of  their  ripening, 
that  fo  every  one  may  difcretionally  judge  for  himfelf,  what  to  chute  and 
what  to  refufe. 

But  becaufe  I  fhall  begin  with  thofe,  which  are  firft  and  earlieft  ripe, 

I  think  it  proper  to  take  this  Occafion  to  fay  what  I  have  all  along  ob- 
ferved  to  be  true,  and  is  (as  I  take  it)  a  Rule  without  Exception ;  that 
all  the  Tracoces  of  every  kind  of  Fruit,  whether  ftone  or  kernel  Fruit, 
i.  e.  every  Sort  of  Fruit  that  ripens  much  fooner  than  others  of  the 
fame  Species  is  the  worft ,  and  wants  fomething  of  its  proper  Flavour , 
and  moft  commonly  of  its  natural  Bignefs.  Accordingly,  white  anc 

The  white  and  the  red  Nutmeg  Peaches  make  theii  fiift  Appeaiance  re(l  Nu( 
with  the  Name  and  fomething  of  the  Tafte  of  a  Peach ;  but  have  little  meg. 
elfe  to  recommend  them,  but  that  they  ripen  the  biginning  of  July,  and 
fometimes  fooner  in  a  good  Seafon;  and  if  they  be  planted  againft  a  Wall, 
which  they  do  not  deferve.  But  where  there  is  room,  theie  commonly 

find  a  Place.  „  ,  ~  1  Ann 

The  Ann-Teach ,  not  fo  named  from  Queen  Ann,  but  Mrs.  Ann  Tiunch  Peach. 

of  Berkjhire ,  who  firft  gave  it  Birth,  is  much  commended  by  Mr. 
Switzer  for  its  early  ripening  the  beginning  of  Augujl ,  and  good 


Tafte. 

The  Royal  George  is  an  excellent  Peach,  but  lately  known;  defervesj^l 
the  beft  AfpeT,  and  is  ripe  in  Augujl .  I  have  already  obferved  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  be  propagated  by  Inoculation,  except  on  an  Api  ecot.  white  and, 

The  white  and  red  Magdalen  are  valuable  Peaches  in  warm  Soils  and  red  mag- 
well  expofed.  The  lajl  differs  from  the  firjt  by  its  later  ripening  and  daien. 
by  its  Rednefsat  the  Stone,  which  readily  parts  from  the  Pulp,  which 
is  rich  and  fweet.  They  have  large  Leaves,  and  much  indented,  with 
fhort  and  round  Stones ;  the  white  is  ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  Au - 
on  ft,  and  will  do  on  an  Eaft  Wall  a  little  inclining  to  the  South.  _ 

&  The  Minion  Peach  is  by  many  admired  for  a  good  Bearer,  for  its 
larsenefs  and  Beauty:  And  were  it  not  fometimes  apt  to  eat  a  little 
flat  it  hath  a  very  firm  and  melting  Pulp.  Is  ripe  fometimes  before 
the*  former,  and  therefore  will  do  on  an  Eaft  or  Weft  Wall.  This  is  ‘ 
faid  to  have  been  a  great  Favourite  of  one  of  the  Kings  of  France ,  and 
the  Word  is  now  accordingly  ufed  metaphorically. 

The  red ,  the  yellow ,  and  violet  Alberge  are  all  good  Peaches  in  Aiberge. 

^The  Burdine  is  not  inferiour  to  any  of  the  former.  It  is  not  hafty  B« rdtne . 

to  bear,  but  when  it  begins  it  amply  makes  amends  for  that  Fault.  For 
about  Midfummer  it  muft  be  disburdened  of  many,  that  the  reft  may 
attain  their  agreeable  Beauty  and  Tafte.  Ripe  alfo  in  Augujl. 

The  Mont abon  ufhers  in  the  next  Month  of  September  with  one  of  the  Monta- 
beft  Peaches  we  have;  for  it  is  beautiful,  high-tafted,  hardy,  and  a  never- hon- 

failing  Bearer  on  a  South-Eaft  or  South-Weft  Wall.  It  is  pretty  ftrange 
b  a  N  that 
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that  Monficur  Quint eny,  who  was  fo  good  a  Judge  of  Fruit,  fhould 
leave  this,  (which  excels  moil:  of  its  Seafon)  out  of  his  Catalogue. 

The  Belle  Ckevereufe  is  a  Peach  that  ought  to  have  a  Place  among  the 
Curious,  for  it  is  a  good  Bearer,  and  the  Fruit  is  beautiful  and  of  a  fu- 
gared  Juice.  Its  Shape  is  rather  long  than  round ,  deferves  a  good  Wall, 
and  in  that  Situation  is  ripe  the  beginning  of  September. 

The  Noble/s  is  I  think  univerfally  efteemed  amongfi  us  one  of  the 
bed  Peaches.  For  its  good  Qualities,  of  largenefs  of  Size,  rich  Tafte, 
and  plentiful  Bearing,  is  not  exceeded ,  fome  think  hardly  equalled ,  by 
any,  and  therefore  it  deferves  a  good  Expofition,  and  kind  Soil;  by  which 
Means  it  appears  in  Perfection  in  September. 

The  Admirable  comes  in  alfo  the  beginning  of  September ,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  his  Name,  as  having  almoft  all  good  Qualities,  and  no  bad  ones. 
It  is  round  and  large,  hath  a  fcarlet  Coat,  delicate  Pulp,  fugared  Juice, 
and  an  high  and  exquifite  Tafte. 

N.  B.  All  the  foregoing  Sorts  (according  to  theDiftinction  the  French 
rightly  make  between  Beaches  andB  aviesj  are  properly  fpeaking Beaches-, 
that  is,  fiich  as  part  from  the  Stone,  and  are  of  the  more  melting  Nature. 
Bhefe ,  indeed  are  in  fuch  Efteem  among  the  French ,  that  the  other  which 
are  called  Bavies  are  very  little  fet  by,  and  are  accounted  watry  and 
infipid.  But  without  complementing  away  our  Palates,  the  Engiijh 
venture  to  abide  by  their  Judgment,  when  they  fay  we  have  two  or 
three  Bavies  of  EngliJJ?  Extraction,  which  equal,  if  not  exceed  any  of 
the  foregoing  good  Sorts  of  Beaches.  As  for  Inftance, 

The  New  Newington  being  a  Week  looner  ripe  than  the  old  one,  chal¬ 
lenges  this  firft  Place  in  Order  amongft  the  Bavies.  It  is  a  very  fair  and 
beautiful  Fruit,  and  in  fome  Years  not  much  inferior  in  Largenefs  and 
Tafte  to  the  other.  But  yet, 

The  Old  Newington  is  a  Fruit  which  the  Engiijh  juftly  glory  in  and 
defervedly  boaft  of,  as  being  not  only  a  Native  of  our  own,  and  of  an 
antient  Family;  but  hath  really  all  the  Virtues  and  good  Qualities  that 
can  be  fuppofed  to  give  Pleafure  and  Satisfaction  to  thoft*  that  love  Merit. 
It  is  a  dilgrace  to  it  to  be  planted  in  a  wet  Soil  or  cold  Clay;  for  there 
it  will  neither  profper  nor  bear  good  Fruit;  But  if  it  hath  juftice  done 
it,  and  it  be  planted  in  a  warm  Soil  and  good  Expofition,  fuch  as  South 
or  South- Eafi ,  you  may  expect  to  be  rewarded  every  Year  the  Beginning 
of  September ,  with  fome  of  the  molt  delicious  Fruit  a  Garden  can  afford. 
For  befides  the  Beauty  of  its  moft  tempting  Blufhes,  when  it  firft 
changes  Colour  it  afterwards  affords  the  Tajle  the  beft  and  richeft  fu- 
gar’d  Juice,  with  a  Pulp  of  the  higheft  and  moft  vinous  Flavour.  In 
tome  Soils  and  Situations  it  will  grow  exceeding  large:  But  it  is  always 
a  Bonum  magnum. 

Of  the  NeCtarine  kind  or  fmooth  Peach,  which  the  French  call  Brug- 
non  we  have  fome  excellent  Sorts;  and  valuable  Fruits  they  are.  As, 

The  Red  Roman  Nectarine ,  large  and  red  all  over.  It  has  a  firm 
yellow  Pulp;  And  if  it  is  fuffered  to  hang  on  the  Tree  till  ’tis  full  ripe,  as 
it  ought,  it  is  very  full  of  Juice  and  hath  a  vinous  Tafte,  which  gives 
almoft  univerfal  Satisfaction  to  thofe  who  tafte  it  about  the  Middle  of 
September. 

The  Elrouge  Ne  Star  me  comes  in  alfo  at  the  fame  Time,  and  being  of 
Engiijh  Extraction  has  been  very  much  efteemed  for  its  foft  melting 
Pulp  and  vinous  Tafte.  But  it  muft  give  place  to  the, 
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Newington  NeElarine,  which  is  how  generally  reckoned  the  moft  valua- 
bleand  the  beft  of  Nectarines  in  all  its  Qualities  for  Bearing,  high  Flavour 
and  richnefs  of  Juice.  It  takes  its  Name  from  the  Refemblance  the 
Flowers  have  to  thofe  of  the  Newington  Peach,  and  is  ripe  about  the 
fame  Time. 

There  is  alfo  a  'Dutch  tauny  NeElarine  much  admired  for  its  Size  and  Dutch 
high  Flavour,  if  fuffered  to  hang  on  the  Tree  till  ’tis  rivelled  the  latter  4 
End  of  September. 

All  thefe  are  yet  fucceeded  by  fome  others  both  Teaches  and  Tavies ; 

But  becaufe  thefe  late  Sorts  are  difficult  and  uncertain,  I  chufe  not  to 
tire  the  Gardiner,  or  burthen  this  Catalogue  with  any  more  but  this  one 
Sort  of  Pa  vie,  which  for  its  excellent  Qualities,  ouffiit  always  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  viz. 

The  Katherine ;  which  though  it  ripens  not  till  the  middle  of  Otfober,  x*thtriMt 
is  then  a  moft  excellent  Fruit,  and  juftly  valued  by  all  who  know  it. 

I  need  not  fay  it  requires  the  beft  Wall  you  can  give  it,  becaufe  it  ripens 
late :  But  with  that  advantage  we  have  feldom  fuch  Seafons  even  in  the 
North,  but  that  it  makes  an  inviting  Part  of  an  Entertainment  when  the 
reft  are  gone.  The  Fruit  is  large  and  very  beautiful,  only  fometimes  it 
is  bigger  on  one  Side  than  the  other,  which  makes  the  flatter  Part  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  ftp  id,  even  whilft  the  rounder  Side  is  good  and  well  tafted.  It  has 
one  other  good  Property,  that  it  will  keep  feveral  Days  good  after  it  is 
gathered,  if  laid  up  dry. 


C  H  A  p.  XVII.  ' 

ylprccots. 

ALtho’  the  French  defpife  the  Aprecot  as  mealy  and  infipid,  and  fit 
only  for  Compotes ;  yet  in  England  with  good  Management  we 
find  it  an  excellent  Fruit,  and  therefore  ufe  it  with  the  fame  Care  and 
Art  as  we  do  the  Teach ;  only  they  will  do  on  Walls  Eaft  or  Weft,  that 
have  lefs  Sun.  There  are  not  a  great  many  Sorts  of  this  Fruit. 

The  Mafculine  or  early  Aprecot  is  that  which  makes  its  firft  Appear-  MafcuUnt 
ance  near  a  Month  before  any  of  the  reft,  even  in  the  middle  of  June.  A?recet- 
But  according  to  the  Obfervation  before  laid  down,  being  a  Tracoce ,  it 
is  much  worfe  than  any  of  the  reft ;  and  indeed  finds  a  Place  againft  a 
Wall  only  for  its  early  ripening.  A  fingle  Tree  is  enough  for  the  Curi- 
oftty ;  for  it  is  tender,  and  yet  fmall,  mealy  and  infipid,  when  perfuaded 
to  bear;  wherein  yet  it  will  often  fail,  by  reafon  of  its  early  Blowing, 
and  the  Frofts  in  February  and  March  overtaking  its  tender  BlofToms. 

The  Orange  Aprecot  appears  next,  and  is  ripe  fome  Years  the  firft  orange. 
Week  in  July.  It  has  a  good  vinous  Flavour,  if  not  fuffered  to  be  too 
ripe;  but  it  Cares  not  to  part  from  the  Stone,  which  with  fome  is 
reckoned  a  Fault.  However  it  is  no  bad  Bearer,  and  ufhers  in 

The  Turkey  Aprecot,  univerfally  efteemed  for  its  Hardnefs,  conftant  Turkey. 
Bearing,  Largenefs,  and  high  Tafte,  if  gathered  and  eaten  as  foon  as 
ever  it  will  part  from  the  Stone.  For  indeed  it  is  the  Fault,  fhall  1  fay, 

or 
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or  Misfortune,  of  every  fort  of  A  precot;  That  if  it  be  neglected  and  fuf- 
fered  to  hang  on  the  Tree  too  long,  it  will  be  flat,  mealy  and  inflpid: 
But  yet  this  is  leaft  fubject  to  that  Inconvenience,  provided  the  Avarice 
of  the  Gardener  fuffer  not  too  many  to  remain  alter  May  Day,  which  as 
it  is  the  Root  of  all  Evil ,  fo  it  is  the  Foundation  of  this.  This  is  fo 
hardy  and  kind,  that  fome  Years  I  have  had  a  Succeflion  of  them  from 
North-Eaft  and  North-Weft  Walls  extremely  good.  There  is  alfo  a  Ro¬ 
man  and  a  large  Dutch ;  but, 

Breda.  I  fhall  only  add  to  this  Catalogue,  the  Breda  or  Bruxels  Aprecot, 
famous  and  much  valued  for  its  bearing  on  Dwarfs  or  Efpaliers.  And  it 
is  obferved  when  they  are  managed  with  Art  in  that  manner,  they  afford 
a  pretty,  vinous,  and  high-tafted  Fruit  in  Auguft:  They  will  crack  like 
a  large  round  yellow  Plum,  and  are  fpeckled  with  little  red  Spots:  They 
eat  much  better  from  the  Tree  than  any  of  the  Sorts  before  mentioned  ; 
infomuch  that  I  have  often  wondered  it  is  not  more  planted  and  en¬ 
couraged  ;  feeing  the  Tree  is  contented  with  the  Place  and  Stature  of  a 
Blum:  But  it  muft  be  fet  in  a  warm  well-fheltered  Place;  the  want  of 
which  perhaps  hath  occafloned  many  Disappointments. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
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THERE  are  vaft  varieties  of  this  Fruit,  and  many  good  ones,  one 
or  other  continuing  in  Seafon  no  lefs  than  four  Months.  The  beft 
Sorts  are  a  pleaflng  and  delicious  Fruit,  though  perhaps,  not  fo  whole- 
fome  eaten  in  any  Quantities.  The  chief  and  beft  take  in  order  as  fol¬ 
low. 

The  Hafive  and  Mirabel ,  are  two  Bracoces ,  and  are  only  valued  ac¬ 
cordingly  as  they  ripen  in  June  and  July.  01  which  number  is  alfo  the 
Black  ‘ Damajk . 

The  B)ra.b  dfOr  is  a  fmall  round  yellow  Plum,  whofe  Coat  is  fpeckled 
with  red.  It  has  a  delicate  Sugar’d  Tafte.  Will  do  well  on  a  Dwarf; 
but  will  bear  better  againft  a  Wall,  where  it  will  ripen  the  latter  End  of 
July. 

The  Maitre  Claud  is  a  large  whitifh  Plum,  having  a  brisk  tho’  fweet 
juice,  and  comes  from  the  Stone;  will  do  on  Dwarf  or  Wall,  is  reckon¬ 
ed  amongft  the  beft  Plums,  and  is  thought  to  defer ve  an  Eaft  or  Welt 
Wall. 

The  blue  Ter  drigan ,  is  juftly  valued  as  the  very  beft  of  Plums;  and 
becaufe  it  is  not  very  apt  to  bear  well,  being  tender  in  the  Bloffom,  it 
juftly  deferves  a  good  Wall.  It  is  in  vain  to  plant  it  either  Dwarf  or 
Standard:  But  on  a  South  Wall  and  warm  Soil  it  will  reward  the  Owner 
with  the  moft  delicious  high  tailed  Fruit  of  this  Seafon  of  Auguft. 

1'h c  Royal  cPlum  is  ripe  alfo  in  Auguft ,  will  bear  on  a  Dwarf,  but  more 
certainly  againft  a  Wall.  It  is  large  and  round,  and  of  a  lively  red  Colour, 
elpecially  on  the  Sunny  fide.  It  hath  a  fweet  and  flefliy  Pulp,  and  is  I 
think  in  all  its  qualities  inferiour  to  none. 
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Rich-Corbon  is  a  round  middle  fized  Plum;  hath  a  firm  Flefh,  and  a 
mod  exceeding  brisk  vinous  Juice.  It  doth  not  part  from  the  Stone;  but 
it  is  one  of  the  bed  Plums,  and  would  be  more  edeemed  if  it  was  a  bet¬ 
ter  Bearer,  which  Fault  is  yet  mended  againd  a  good  Wall,  and  in  a 
warm  Soil. 

The  white  Ter  drigan  is  little  inferiour  to  the  Blue,  fomething  bigger^'" 
and  a  better  Bearer,  even  againd  an  Ead  or  Wed  Wall,  and  is  the  more  Ptrdri£«n 
to  be  valued  and  encouraged,  becaufe  it  fucceeds  the  other. 

The  Imperatnce  in  Shape  and  Colour  is  like  the  blue  R  er  drigan ;  but 
comes  later.  It  dicks  fad  to  the  Stone,  and  hath  a  delicious  Flavour  trlce‘ 
tho  it  is  fo  bold  as  to  hang  upon  the  Tree  againd  a  Wall  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October ,  and  if  carefully  gathered  and  laid  fingle  upon  dry  Shelves 
will  keep  a  great  while  in  the  Houfe. 

I  need  not  fay  there  are  feveral  other  good  Plums,  well  known;  and 
theiefore  want  no  other  Recommendation  or  Defcription,  but  giving 
them  a  Place  in  the  Catalogue  of  good  Plums,  fuch  as  will  bear  well  on 
Dwarfs,  Standards,  or  Northern  Walls.  Such  as  thefe, 


The  Red  Bonwn  magnum.  The  SDamafcene. 

The  White  Bonum  magnum.  The  Violet. 

The  Orleans  The  Green  Gage. 

The  Fot  her  ingam  or  Sheen.  The  Morocco. 

The  Mufcle.  The  Aprecet-plum. 

The  Queen  Mother.  \  The  Ham  feu  white  and  black. 

N.  B.  The  Pulp  of  all  Plums  is  Yellow. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  Cherries. 

I"1  HIS  is  a  Fruit  fo  well  known  every  where,  that  it  needs  no  De¬ 
fcription  or  Recommendation:  But  becaufe  there  are  feveral  Sorts 
of  them,  it  may  be  neceffary  jud  to  mention  thofe  which  are  generally 
edeemed  bed,  and  good  Bearers.  The  fird  ripe  is, 

The  May-Cherry ,  which  being  a  Rreecoce  is  valued  only  for  its  Earli- 
nefs:  For  it  is  Small,  and  apt  to  be  tadlefs  and  infipid.  If  it  is  fet  againd 
a  South  Wall ;  it  will  be  ripe  the  very  beginning  of  May. 

The  May-duke  appears  next,  and  with  a  good  Wall  will  be  ripe  die 
Middle  or  latter  End  of  May.  But  it  never  appears  with  its  true  Beau¬ 
ty  andTade,  but  on  a  Standard;  whereon  it  bears  admirably  well,  and 
will  be  ripe  in  ‘June ;  when  I  have  ever  edeem’d  it  to  have  all  the  good 
Qualities  of  a  Cherry  and  none  of  the  bad  ones.  It  hath  a  fmall  Stone, 
a  delicious  full  Pulp,  and  is  moreover  almod  a  never  failing  Bearer.  So 
that  were  it  not  defirable  to  have  a  Sucefdon,  there  fhould  no  other 
Cherry  but  this  be  planted.  But  for  that  reafon  it  is  advifeable  to  have 
alfo. 

The  Orleans ,  which  is  a  very  good  Cherry,  and  bears  well,  either 
Wall  or  Standard:  And  fo  alfo  is  th c  Bleeding-Heart ,  White-Heart ,  and 
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Carnation :  But  all  of  them  have  large  Stones  and  little  Pulp:  And  the 
three  laft  are  very  uncertain  Bearers  without  the  Advantage  of  an  hall 

or  Weft  Wall.  .. 

Merella  Cherries  are  excellent  Bearers,  and  are  good,  when  throughly 
ripe  the  latter  End  of  Anguft,  either  eaten  raw,  or  put  into  Brandy, 
and  made  into  Compotes.  ‘They  are  heft  eaten  off  from  Standards;  but 
they  grow  large,  and  well  deferve  a  Place  againft  a  North- Wall. 

Every  one  knows  the  common  Flernijh  Cherry  to  be  good  from  Stand¬ 
ards,  and  are  pretty  conftant  Bearers ;  but  when  they  are  fet  againft  a 
Wall,  tho’  they  grow  larger,  they  are  made  four  and  Ipoilt  for  eating 
raw. 

The  Black  Cherry  which  grows  to  Timber  and  large  Trees,  every 
one  alfo  knows  to  be  fweet  and  good.  It  is  railed  from  Seed  and  common 
Foundation  for  all  other  Cherries  to  be  grafted  upon.  I  here  are  found 
of  them  in  fome  Places,  particularly  at  the  Rev  .  Mr.  Butlers ,  at  Stan¬ 
hope  in  the  Bifhoprick  of  "Durham,  a  Sort  having  a  very  large  Fiuit,  little 
inferiour  to  the  bleeding-Bleart ,  and  a  much  better  Bearer. 

There  is  alfo  the  Amber,  the  Black-Heart ,  the  Clujler  and  the  Mo¬ 
rocco ;  but  they  are  not  much  encouraged,  becaufe  they  are  bad  Bearers. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  Kernel-Fruit,  fitch  as  Sipples,  Pears,  &c. 
How  to  difpofe  them ;  whether  for  Walls, 
Dwarfs,  or  Standards,  their  Defcription,  Or¬ 
der,  and  Time  of  Ripening. 

Of  the  Pear. 

IHave  already  direTed  the  Government  and  pruning  this  valuable 
Fruit,  and  I  am  now  led  to  the  Defcription  and  Properties  of  the  fe- 
veral  Sorts  of  Pears.  And  this  is  the  more  neceffary  to  be  done,  be¬ 
caufe  no  Sort  of  Fruit  hath  been  generally  more  miftaken  and  lefs  under- 
ftood,  to  the  great  Difappointment  and  Grief  of  thofe  who  have  been 
milled  in  planting  and  placing  them.  There  are  almoft  infinite  varieties 
of  Pears;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  though  we  may  and  do  exceed  the 
French  in  the  Art  of  managing  and  pruning  the  Trees;  yet  we  are  be¬ 
holden  to  them  for  fome  of  the  beft  Sorts,  thofe  efpecially  that  require  a 
good  Wall.  In  this  Defcription  I  fhall  fele&  all  or  moll  of  the  bejl  in  the 
Order  as  they  ripen:  Only  fuch  as  ripen  in  July,  being  Tracoces  and 
valuable  only  on  that  Account,  I  fhall  latisfie  my  felt  juft  to  name  them, 
and  proceed  to  the  more  valuable  which  follow  in  Augujl. 
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July  Tears  are , 

The  Trimate  or  Tetit  Haflive .  The  Muficat  Robert. 

The  Little  Mufcat.  The  Great  Blanquet. 

The  Coufie  Madam.  The  Long-tailed  Blanquet. 

To  anfwer  the  End  of  having  thefe  early,  they  may  be  fet  againft  Wall, 
which  will  haften  their  ripening,  but  not  make  them  better. 

Auguft  Tears  are , 

The  Jargonel.  This  is,  I  think,  the  firft  Summer  Pear  that  can  be  called  JarPmlt 
Good :  And  indeed  a  large,  beautiful  and  well  tailed  Pear  it  is.  It  has 
moreover  the  Property  of  bearing  very  well ;  and  becaufe  it  is  large  and 
apt  to  fall  from  the  Tree,  it  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  continue  on  the 
Tree  till  it  is  full  ripe.  It  well  deferves  an  Fail  or  Weft  Wall  to  keep 
it. 

Hamden’’ s  Bergamot  is  of  a  flat  Shape,  tinged  with  Red  on  the  Sunny  Hamden's 
Side,  and  hath  a  rich  Juice,  and  bears  beft  on  a  half  Dwarf. 

The  Orange  Bergamot  is  a  Pear  generally  admired  for  its  lliort  Pulp  and  0ranze 
its  rich,  fugared,  perfumed  Juice.  It  is  an  excellent  Bearer,  either  a-  "• 
gainft  a  Wall  or  on  a  Dwarf.  The  firfl  makes  it  bigger  and  earlier,  but 
not  better. 

The  Katherine  is  an  old  Englijh  Pear,  undefervedly  neglected  of  late  Katherine 
Years,  but  it  is  not  only  moft  beautiful  to  behold,  but  grateful  to  the 
Tafte,  having  a  very  high  uncommon  Flavour  pleafing  to  moft,  tho’  dif- 
pleafing  to  fome.  It  is  in  greateft  perfect  ion  on  a  Dwarf. 

Ambrofca  is  a  very  beautiful  good  fized  Pear,  inferior  to  none  of  this  A™tro[ca 
Month ;  for  if  it  is  eaten  before  it  is  too  ripe,  it  hath  a  rich  Tafte.  Its 
only  Fault  is,  that  it  often  forgets  its  Benefactor. 

Tetit  Ruffe  let  is  another  excellent  Pear  of  this  Month;  of  a  greenifh  Ruh 
yellow  on  one  fide,  and  red  on  the  other.  It  hath  a  fhort  and  fweet  Pulp  ,itt% 
and  not  difagreeably  perfumed.  Is  beft  on  a  Dwarf. 

Mujk-Summer  Bon  Chretien  is  the  firfl  of  that  Name  that  appears,  and 

is  valued  chiefly  for  its  high  Perfume,  pleafing  to  Some,  and  the  A-  ’  . 

verfion  of  Others. 

Tears  which  ripen  in  September  arc, 

The  Summer  bon  Chretien  of  great  Antiquity,  well  anfwering  the  Name 
of  a  good  Chriftian,  Sound  at  Heart  to  the  la  ft ,  its  Heart  or  Core  being 
obferved  to  continue  Uncorrupted  even  when  the  Pulp  is  decayed.  This 
is  a  true  Bonum  magnum ,  having  a  noble,  lliort,  high  and  juicy  Tafte; 
and  on  a  good  afpe&ed  Wall,  will  fometimes  be  fo  large  as  to  weigh  five- 
teen  or  fixteen  Ounces.  It  is  a  great  Pity  7tis  not  always  a  good  Bearer. 

But  I  venture  to  fay  a  great  part  of  its  Barrennefs  is  owing  to  mifmanage- 
ment.  For  it  is  commonly  placed  amongft  the  reft  of  the  Wall-Fruit, 
where  it  hath  neither  Elbow  room,  nor  Height  to  extend  its  {lender  and 
bearing  Branches:  whereas  (as  I  have  formerly  obferved)  this  Tree  fre¬ 
quently  bears  even  at  the  Extremity  of  the  laft  Years  Shoot,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  fhould  have  room  both  Side-ways  and  Upwards;  and  then  I  have 
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found  it  to  bear  well  enough,  if  the  Knife  has  not  been  too  bufy  in 
Jbortning ,  but  employ’d  only  to  cut  out  the  great  Wood. 
verte -  The  Vcrte-longue  difeovers  its  Shape  and  Colour  by  its  Name.  It  hath 
h”£:u-  a  wonderful  foft  and  melting  Pulp,  and  an  exceeding  thin  Skin.  Bears 
very  well  on  an  Eaft  or  Weft- Wall,  and  acquires  a  very  high  vinous 
Talte,  if  the  Soil  be  not  too  moift. 

The  “Dean  'Tear  on  the  Account  of  its  Shape  and  Bignefs  is  often  mif- 
taken  for  the  Summer-bon  Chretien :  But  although  it  hath  a  melting  Pulp 
and  musky  Juice,  yet  it  wants  the  other’s  high  Flavour.  It  fhould  not 
therefore  be  buffered  to  be  too  ripe;  for  then  it  is  apt  to  grow  mealy 
and  infipid. 

Autumn  The  Autumn  Bergamot  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  hardly  needs  any 
it r gamut.  or  Defcription  to  recommend  it,  for  if  it  may  not  be  faid  to  exceed 

all  other  Pears;  yet  at  leaff  it  muff  be  faid,  there  are  none  yet  known  to 
exceed  it.  But  as  it  will  not  laft  long,  we  are  glad  to  find  a  Succelfion 
of  other  good  ones  to  imitate  it.  Its  excellent  Quality  is,  that  ’tis  better 
tailed  from  a  Dwarf  or  Standard  than  from  a  Wall.  In  a  wet  Soil  and 
cold  Situation  it  will  not  profper,  and  fo  it  is  fometimes  fet  againft  a 
South-Wall;  which  indeed  makes  it  bigger t  but  takes  off  much  from 
its  true  Flavour  and  inclines  it  to  b  irfipid. 

Puree  da  Burce  du  Roi  is  another  incom  rabie  Pear  the  latter  End  of  this 
RoL  Month.  It  is  large  and  beautiful  and  a  never-foiling  Bearer;  but  it 
ought  to  have  a  Wall  of  a  good  Afpeft,  and  cot  thruft  againft  the  North, 
as  is  the  too  common  Praftice;  for  thou  1  it  will  bear  fo  placed,  yet  the 
Fruit  is  infipid  and  watry.  Whereas  tiled  with  Care  and  Civility,  it  is 
a  Fruit  of  a  noble  Size,  delicious  melting  Pulp,  and  vinous  Juice,  and 
therefore  claims  equal  Merit  with  the  very  bejt.  It  thrives  well  in  a 
loamy  Soil  or  mixt  Clay;  but  in  a  light  Sand  without  fome  agreeable 
Mixtures,  it  will  not  be  perfuaded  to  grow  to  any  bignefs. 

Tears  ripe  in  October. 

The  laft  three  or  four  mentioned  Pears  continue  a  good  Part  of  this 
Month  alfo;  when  there  are  fome  others  prefent  themlelves.  As, 
Monfieur  The  Monfienr  Job both  the  Golden  and  the  Grey  are  good  Pears  a- 
0°bn.  gainft  Eaft  or  Weft-Walls:  The  firft  is  an  old  Pear,  and  hath  a  fine  fu- 
gared  Juice,  and  the  other  hath  fomething  a  firmer  Pulp,  and  will  keep 
a  little  longer. 

Crefane.  The  CreJJdne  is  a  fine  large  round  Pear,  and  deferves  a  good  afpected 
Wall.  It  is  fpeckled  almoft  all  over  with  red  Spots.  Its  Skin  is  rough, 
but  its  Pulp  extremely  tender  and  full  of  Juice,  attended  with  an  agree¬ 
able  Sharpnefs.  It  is  firft  grey ,  but  turns  yellow  as  it  ripens. 
c-.vin  s  The  Swan's  Egg. ,  confidered  in  all  its  good  Qualities,  is  one  of  the 
beft  Pears,  and  ought  much  to  be  encouraged.  It  bears  well,  either 
on  Standards  or  Dwarfs.  But  many  who  are  lovers  of  this  Fruit  are 
apt  to  fpoil  it  with  Kindnefs,  when  they  plant  it  againft  a  South-Wall; 
where  like  many  others  it  grows  indeed  larger,  but  is  made  thereby 
mealy  and  infipid.  On  a  Dwarf  or  rather  Half-Dwarf,  it  arrives  to 
great  Perfection  moft  Years,  and  feldom  fails  of  a  full  Crop.  It  hath  a 
moft  agreeable  melting  Juice,  with  a  high  vinous  Tafte;  and  which  is  a 
confiderable  Part  of  its  good  Character,  having  a  thick  Skin,  it  will 
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fometimes  keep  in  Perfection  (after  it  is  ripe)  near  two  Months  ;  for  I 
have  my  felf  eaten  them  very  good  at  Chriflmas. 

The  Marchionefs  is  large  and  fhap’d  like  the  Winter  Bon  Crdtien!  Marchi°- 
’Tis  rulfet  when  gathered,  but  it  grows  yellow  as  it  ripens.  Is  very 
melting,  and  of  a  fweet  musky  Juice;  fo  that  it  claims  a  Place  amongft 
the  bell  Pears,  deferving  an  Eaft  or  Weft  Wall. 

Callio-Rofat  is  much  admired  by  many.  Is  of  the  Colour,  Shape,  and  caiik-Ro- 
Bignefs  of  the  Monjieur  John.  Hath  a  very  fhort  Stalk,  and  is  fet  I10I- 
low  like  an  Apple;  will  do  well  on  Eaft  or  Weft  Walls,  or  on  Dwarfs. 

The  Lanfac ,  the  Befi  de  la  mot,  the  Green  (iigar  Bear ,  the  Bejideri , 
and  the  Swifs  Bergamot  are  all  in  Seafon  this  Month. 

Bears  ripe  in  November. 

The  Virgulee  is  an  old  Pear  and  much  efteemed,  having  a  very  melt-  virgukt. 
ing  Juice.  It  is  green  when  gathered  about  Michaelmas ,  but  it  grows 
yellow  as  it  ripens.  There  is  a  particular  Misfortune  attends  this  Pear; 
for  it  is  apt  to  tafte  of  whatfoever  it  is  laid  upon,  efpecially  in  a  clofe 
Place,  for  which  Reafon  it  bears  Carriage  not  well.  Oaken  Shelves  to 
lay  them  on  to  ripen  in  the  Houfe,  are  beft.  It  deferves  a  South-Eaft 
or  South- Weft  Wall. 

The  St.  Germain  is  another  admirable  Pear;  greenifh  and  fpot- st- Ge>- 
ted  when  taken  from  the  Tree,  but  grows  yellow  as  it  ripens.  It 
full  of  Juice  of  a  Lemonifh  Tartnefs  very  pleafing  to  moft.  The  Tree 
is  a  good  Bearer  on  a  Soil  that  is  not  too  light  and  dry :  But  it  deferves 
the  beft  afpefted  Wall.  It  will  keep  good  till  the  latter  End  of  ‘De¬ 
cember. 

Epine  d ’  Hyver ,  or  Winter-Thorn ,  is  a  handfome  pyramidical  Pear,  winter- 
green  upon  the  Tree,  but  yellow  when  ripe,  with  a  fattin  Skin.  Its  rhorn' 
Juice  is  greatly  perfumed,  and  very  melting,  if  it  have  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  a  good  Wall. 

The  Spanijh  Bon-Cretien  is  a  very  good  Pear  on  a  South-Wall,  spanifi 
and  it  is  thought  to  deferve  that  Advantage  for  its  handfome  Bulk,  Bon-Cr*- 
fhort  Pulp  and  fugar’d  Juice;  to  fay  nothing,  that  it  anfwers  its  Name^*' 
and  Character. 

The  L  ewis- bon  is  fhaped  much  like  the  St.  Jermin  Pear,  hath  a  cewis- 
fmooth  Skin  greenifh  and  fpeckled,  and  a  Juice  very  rich  and  fweet,  bon‘ 
efpecially  on  a  dry  Soil.  It  fhould  have  the  Advantage  of  a  Wall,  for 
its  Fruit  is  apt  to  fall  off. 

Bears  ripe  in  December,  January  and  February. 

Beftdes  that  moft  of  the  Pears  before  mentioned  for  November  will 
alfo  keep  and  be  very  good  for  the  whole  Month  of  December  or  longer, 
there  are  alfo  fome  of  the  very  beft  Pears  yet  to  come,  that  prefent  them- 
felves  to  the  Tafte  of  the  Curious  with  no  fmall  Merit.  As, 

The  La  ChaJJery  is  a  middle  fized  Pear  of  the  Shape  of  an  Egg,  green-  La  ch*B 
ifh ,  ^nd  fometimes  fpeckled ,  having  long  Stalks ;  its  Pulp  is  very  ^ery' 
melting,  and  its  Juice  fugared  and  a  little  perfumed,  fo  as  to  be  agree¬ 
able.  It.  loves  a  dry  Soil,  and  expects  a  good  South-Wall  to  free  it  from 
being  watry. 
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Ambrtt.  j[lc  Ambret  hath  many  of  the  Properties  of  the  la  Cbejfery ,  and  is 
much  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Bignefs,  but  more  inclining  to  be  grey 
and  ipeckled,  and  is  fomething  longer  before  it  bears.  It  is  efteetnetl 
an  excellent  Fruit,  melting  and  iugar’d,  and  deferving  of  a  good  Wall. 
cdmar.  The  Colmar  now  prefents  it  felf  to  us  almoft  Faultlcfs  and  in  Per¬ 
fection.  For  though  it  is  one  of  the  laft  good  Pears,  and  continues 
when  molt  others  are  gone,  even  in  the  coldeft  Seafons  of  \V  inter,  yet 
there  is  (as  it  were)  a  Recapitulation  of  all  the  good  Qualities  of  other 
Pears  centered  in  this.  It  is  fhaped  much  like  the  IV.  Bon-Cretien,  and 
is  often  miftaken  for  it:  But  it  is  quite  another  Pear.  It  hath  a  large 
Crown  funk  very  hollow;  is  greenifh  from  the  Tree;  but  hath  fome 
Blufhes  of  red  and  yellow  when  it  comes  to  be  ripe.  It  is  a  large 
Pear,  of  a  tender  Pulp  with  a  very  fweet  and  fugared  Juice:  And  the 
Tree  makes  a  very  handfome  Figure  when  it  is  laden  with  Fruit;  but 
that  muft  not  be  expected  till  after  five  or  fix  Years  planting.  It  is  ripe 
when  it  yields  to  the  Thumb,  and  not  before.  By  what  I  have  faid 
it  will  eafily  be  perceived,  that  it  deferves  a  good  warm  Soil,  and  a 
warm  fouthern  Expofition. 

w.  Bnn-  The  IV.  Bon-Cretien.  This  is  a  Pear  of  great  Antiquity,  and  hath  ob- 
C'tiitr.  tajnetl  a  Credit  and  Reputation  anlwerable  to  its  Name.  Some  are  apt 
to  think  there  are  feveral  forts  of  them ;  but  they  are  all  one  and  the 
fameFruit;  only  the  Difference  of  Soils,  Expofitions,  Seafons  of  the  Years, 
and  Condition  of  the  Tree  may  make  great  Alterations  both  in  Shape 
and  Goodnefs.  In  perfection  it  is  a  tine  Fruit,  and  oft  weighs  more  than 
a  Pound.  But  it  may  hardly  be  faid  to  be  agreeable  to  our  Climate,  even 
fet  againft  the  belt  walls ;  and  for  want  of  Sun  generally  proves  watry 
and  infipid.  They  are  befl  grafted  on  a  Quince-ftock,  and  fet  againft  the 
South  Wall,  where  they  may  have  Liberty  to  run.  They  are  excellent 
indeed  to  bake :  But  it  is  generally  thought  a  South-Wall  may  be  better 
employed  than  to  produce  baking  Rears. 

The  following  Pears  are  not  to  be  defpifed,  but  are  admitted  into 
the  beft  Gardens:  viz.  St.  Andrew,  Martin  Sec ,  'Petit  Or  in ,  and  tire 
Carmelite ;  but  they  all  require  a  South-Wall. 

The  baking  Rears  moft  in  Repute,  and  which  will  do  well  either  on 
half  Dwarfs,  North-Eaft  or  North- Weft  Walls,  are  the  Cadillac ,  the 
Round  Rear ,  the  black  Rear  of  JVorcefer ,  the  Englijh  IV arden ,  Rarkin- 
fons  Warden ,  and  a  Pear  called  the  Lord  Mayor's  Shew ,  whole  Fruit 
is  ftrip’d  with  yellow  and  green,  and  is  a  free  Bearer. 


N.  R  Moft  Pears  are  known  by  their  Leaves. 
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CHAP.  XXL 

A  Catalogue  of  the  heft  Apples . 


OF  this  fort  of  Fruit  likewife  there  is  almod  infinite  Variety,  every 
County  in  England  having  its  peculiar  Favourite.  However  that 
a  Lover  of  Planting  may  not  be  under  too  great  Perplexity  in  his  Choice 
of  the  beft  forts,  I  will  here  fet  down  a  Catalogue  of  fuch  as  are  unque¬ 
stionably  good,  not  exclufive  of  many  others  that  may  be  called  fo  too. 


The  Gemeting.  A  Rrrecoce. 

The  Summer  Queening. 

The  Golden  Rippin. 

The  Golden  Renat  in g. 

The  Golden  or  Aromatic  Rujjet. 

The  Golden  Munday  or  Rear- 
Rujfet. 

The  Queen's  Rear  main. 

The  Summer  Rear  main. 

The  Winter  Rear  main. 

The  Kentijh  Codlin. 

The  Kentijh  Rippin. 

Vines  ufually* planted  in  England , 

The  July  Grape ,  a  Rracoce ,  and 
therefore  not  very  good. 

The  White  fweet  Water. 

The  Black  Clujler. 

The  White  Mufcadine. 


The  Kirton  Rippin. 

The  Stone  Rippin. 

The  Non-par eil ,  the  very  bed 
for  all  -Ufes ,  whether  the  Table  or 
Kitchin,  or  for  Cyder,  and  bears 
mod  plentifully,  bed  when  grafted 
on  a  Quince  or  Crab. 

The  Holland  Rippin. 

The  Raradife  Apple. 

The  John  Apple  or  Deux  Ans. 
The  M argil. 

The  Bell  voir  Rippin. 

and  will  ripen  with  us  are, 

The  ftkue  and )  Frontiniacs. 
l  he  Gnzley  ) 

The  White  Frontiniac ,  though 
an  excellent  Grape,  feldom  ripens  in 
England. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  the  Goofeberry,  Currant ,  Philbud,  Ras¬ 
ter  ry,  and  Strawberry. 

BEfore  I  mention  the  feveral  forts  of  Goofeberries  and  their  Ufes,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  direct  the  bed  Method  of  propagating  and  en- 
creafing  them  as  well  as  Currants:  And  this  is  the  more  neceffary  to  be 
done,  becaufe  all  the  Authors  that  have  hitherto  treated  on  this  Sub- 
left,  have  (at  lead  as  far  as  I  can  find)  plainly  mifs’d  it,  or  elfe  have  led 
the  Planter  into  the  common  Mifchief  and  Inconvenience  attending  this 
vfeful.  Shrub. 
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Goofeber- 

ry. 
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The  three  ufual  Ways  of  propagating  the  Goofeberry  and  Currant,  .are  ei¬ 
ther  by  /owing  their  Seeds  \  but  here  as  in  almoft  all  other  Cafes  Nature 
is  apt  to  degenerate,  and  you  can  never  be  fure  of  the  fort  you  would 
have  this  way.  Or  elfe  by  Cuttings ;  or  laftly  by  Off- Sets  or  Suckers. 
By  the  two  laft  Ways  the  End  is  effectually  attained  ;  but  then  in  the 
common  Method  of  Practice,  the  Trees  are  peftercd  afterwards  withfuch 
numerous  Suckers ,  that  without  great  Care,  and  continual  Amputation, 
they  will  never  be  kept  uniform  upon  one  Stem;  whereby  alfo  they  are 
weakened  and  hindered  in  performing  their  proper  Office. 

To  cure  then  this  Inconvenience,  I  have  by  Experience  found,  that  if 
from  a  Cutting  or  Off-fet  of  a  Goofeberry  or  Currant,  you  take  off  with 
a  fharp  Knife  all  the  fwelling  Buds,  as  far  as  you  intend  it  to  be  thruft 
into  the  Earth,  or  to  be  covered,  the  Tree  will  never  afterwards  put 
forth  Suckers ,  but  (land  regularly  upon  one  Stem,  and  form  (as  it  fhould) 
a  round  Head,  which  is  always  oblerved  to  afford  the  largeft  and  befl 

Fruit.  4  , 

The  Reafon  of  taking  off  the  Buds  is  founded  on  this  Obfervation; 

That  from  thofe  Buds  Nature  forms  the  Suckers  or  Off-fets ,  and  not  the 
} loot  as  is  generally  thought.  For  the  Root  is  formed  in  the  fmooth 
Places  between  the  Bark  and  the  Wood,  as  is  plainly  feen  in  thofe  Cut¬ 
tings  which  are  deprived  of  their  Buds,  which  take  root  very  readily, 
though  they  do  not  put  forth  Suckers. 

This  Obfervation  is  of  great  Ufe  alfo  to  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  Suck¬ 
ers  as  a  Foundation  for  {tone  and  kernel  Fruit,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  Plums 
and  Pears,  whereon  are  inoculated  Peaches,  Aprecots,  and  the  bell  Pears: 
For  if  prudent  Care  be  taken  to  difeye  the  Suckers,  as  far  as  they  are  co¬ 
vered  in  the  Ground,  (though  I  have  not  had  experimental  Proof  of  this, 
yet)  by  Analogy  of  Reafon,  this  fhould  be  an  effectual  Remedy  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  multitude  of  Suckers  fo  troublefome  in  Borders,  and  injurious  to 
the  Fruit-trees:  The  Cuttings  of  Codlins  fhould  alfo  be  thus  mifnaged. 

The  following  Kinds  of  Goofebcrries  are  chiefly  worth  our  Notice,  and 
fhould  be  encouraged,  viz.  The  white  'Dutch ,  excellent  for  eating.  The 
large  Amber ,  beft  for  baking  when  green.  The  IV allnut  Goofeberry , 
remarkable  for  its  large nefs,  and  is  firft  ready  for  Tarts.  The  red  or 
black )  hairy  or  bearded  Goofeberry  is  a  very  pleafant  and  much  valued 
Fruit,  both  for  eating  raw  or  baked,  and  preferving.  It  would  be  end- 
lefs  to  mention  all  the  feveral  Sorts  which  are  railed  every  Day  from 
Seeds  :  But  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fay  there  is  a  Champaign  Goofeberry , 
a  Dracopc,  no  otherwife  valued,  but  that  it  comes  ten  Days  fooner  than 
the  reft. 

The  three  remarkable  forts  of  Currants  very  different  from  each  other 
are  the  large  white  Dutch  Currant ,  which  is  an  admirable  Bearer;  and 
if  fet  againft  a  Wall  in  the  intermediate  Spaces  between  young  Fruit- 
trees,  will  produce  Fruit  fometimes  as  big  as  Grapes,  and  not  much  lefs 
pleafant.  The  common  red  Currant  is  a  good  Bearer,  and  will  hold  its 
Fruit  till  Michaelmas  if  preferved  with  Mats  from  Birds.  And  the  black 
Currant ;  the  Flavour  of  which,  though  it  is  difpleafing  to  moft,  yet  for 
Variety’s  fake,  and  fome  medicinal  Ufes  fhould  not  be  wanting.  The 
phyftcal  Tafte  is  much  loft,  when  ufed  either  in  Tarts,  or  put  into  Brandy 
inftead  of  black  Cherries. 

Both  the  Goofeberry  and  the  Currant  fhould  be  kept  upon  one  Stem, 
with  a  roundifh  Head  a  little  open  in  the  middle;  ftill  obferving  to 
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take  away  every  Year  Come  of  the  oldeftWood,  as  alfo  all  the  larre  ■white 
iV ood  of  the  laft  Yeais  Giowth:  For  it  is  the  Wood  of  two  or  three 
Years  old,  and  th t  fmall  white  Wood  from  them,  that  bears  the  beft  and 
largeft  Fruit. 

The  Thilbud Ts  an  improved  kind  of  Hazel,  and  bears  a  Fruit  much  Phiibuj. 
admired  by  molt,^  efpecially  as  an  Amufement  over  a  Glafs  of  Wine  after 
a  good  Dinnei.  The  Scat  let  foi  t  is  moft  valued,  and  is  reckoned  to  have 
the  thinneft  Shell  and  the  higheft  Flavour.  You  are  never  fure  of  a 
good  Sort  from  the  Seed;  therefore  they  are  generally  raifed  from 
Suckers  or  Of- fet j;  which  (to  prevent  their  unreafonable  multiplying 
at  the  Root)  fhould  be  ufed  as  the  Goofeberry  in  the  Method  of  their 
Propagation. 

The  Rasbcrry  is  a  Fruit  of  a  prevailing  uncommon  Flavour,  pleafant 
and  acceptable  to  moft.  They  grow  wild  in  the  Wdods  about  SDur- 
ham  in  great  abundance.  I  could  never  difeover  more  than  two  Sorts 
of  them,  the  IP  bite  and  the  Red.  The  firft  wants  I  think  fome- 
thing  of  the  true  Flavour  of  the  laft,  and  therefore  is  not  fo  much 
efteemed  or  encouraged.  They  will  profper  almoft  in  any  Soil,  but 
love  the  Shade;  where  tho7  the  Fruit  will  not  be  fo  early,  yet  ’there 
it  is  largeft  and  beft.  They  are  propagated,  either  in  Autumn  or  Spring, 
from  Off  fetts  of  the  laft  Year,  pruned  to  about  a  Foot  and  half  Little 
or  no  Fruit  can  be  expected  the  firft  Summer,  not  a  great  deal  the  fe- 
cond,  but  the  third  Year  will  produce  a  full  Crop  from  the  Shoots  of 
the  preceding  Year.  Moft  Authors  have  dire&ed  the  keeping  them  clean 
from  Weeds:  But  as  this  is  a  Plant  which  loves  Coolnefs  and  Moifture  I 
have  found  that  the  leffer  Weeds  are  rather  an  Help  than  a  Hindrance, 
and  therefore  they  may  be  left  to  themfelves  after  they  are  pruned  to 
three  Foot  high  in  March,  provided  they  be  kept  clear  only  from  Docks 
Nettles,  &c.  all  the  dead  Stalks  being  removed  in  the  Sprint 

The  Strawberry  next  juftly  challenged  our  Obfervation^and  Regard  4  Strtrwhtr * 
Of  which  we  have  chiefly  four  Sorts,  all  of  them  much  coveted  and  eagerly  ry- 
fought  after,  as  they  prefent  themfelves  at  fuch  an  early  feafon  of  the 
Year,  when  Novelty  excites  an  impatient  longing  Appetite  after  Fruit  in 
general,  hitherto  fo  long  deny’d,  and  in  vain  expe&ed. 

The  firft  and  moft  early  ripe  is  the  Virginia  or  Scarlet-Strawberry , 
which  if  it  have  the  Benefit  of  a  good  Expofure  and  a  light  Soil,  will  be 
ripe  the  middle  of  May.  However  Strawberries  of  all  Sorts  naturally 
delight  in  an  heavier  Soil  inclining  to  Clay;  which  if  it  be  help’d  with  a 
Shower  of  Pidgeon  dung  in  the  Spring,  will  produce  a  wonderful  Crop 
and  very  large  Fruit. 

The  Baud  boy  or great  White  Strawberry  is  an  admirable  Bearer  in  a 
proper  loamy  Soli  or  mixt  Clay;  hath  a  very  agreeable  Flavour,  and 
fometimes  arrives  to  the  Bignefs  of  a  fmall  Wallnut.  This  Plant  is  not  fo 
well  underftood  as  it  ought ;  otherwife  it  would  be  more  propagated  than 
it  is:  But  the  Soil  and  the  Sort  hath  difeouraged  many.  The  firft  if  it  be 
too  light  may  be  eafily  mended  with  Clay  or  Marie.  But  the  other 
wants  to  be  explained  ;  for  I  have  never  yet  feen  that  Author  who  makes 
the  proper  Diftinftion  betwixt  the  true  and  the  baftard  Kind.  The  true 
Sort  is  never  to  be  known  and  diftingnifhed  from  the  other,  but  at  the 
Time  of  bloffoming;  when  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  little  Fibres 
that  proceed  from  the  middle  of  the  Flower  are  Jhort,  lying  clofe  and 
fnug  to  the  white  Petals  or  Leaves:  Whereas  the  other  baftard  Kind  hath 
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its  Fibres  (iarinc  and  / Parting  out  much  longer.  This  Kind  never*  bearing 
anv  Fruit,  fhould  always,  as  foon  as  difcovered,  be  rooted  up  iflimedi- 
atelv  that  the  true  one  may  be  put  in  his  Place.  In  many  places  I  have 
obterved  more  than  half  of  this  baftard  Sort  to  get  Place  in  a  Strawberry- 
bed  and  the  Mailers  never  understood  the  Realon  oi  then  Dilappoint- 
ment  till  I  explained  it,  and  gave  them  better  Hopes.  However  to  make 
this  Difference  better  understood,  and  the  Truth  appear,  I  have  annext 
the  Figure  of  both  as  nearly  as  can  well  be  expieffed. 


The  Baftard  Sort 


The  true  Sort 
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The  third  Sort  is  the  little  JVood  Strawberry,  which  is  alfo  of  two 
Kinds,  the  red  and  th z  yellow,  both  equally  good  and  conifant  Bearers, 
and  make  an  agreeable  mixture  at  the  T)efert.  The  Slips  of  the  firjt 
degenerate,  and  therefore  fhould  be  fetch’d  from  the  W oods?  an^  P 
ed^anew  once  in  three  or  four  Years:  But  every  Year  freftr  Earth  or  Pid- 
aeonDung  ought  to  be  thrown  amongft  them  in  the  Spring,  which  will 
help  to  refrefli  and  cover  their  Roots,  which  are  apt  to  be  thrown  out 
of  the  ground  by  the  Frofts.  And  at  Midfummer,  if  the  Fruit  is  de¬ 
fied  to  be  large  and  fair,  the  Runners  fhould  be  carefully  taken  oft, 

fo  as  to  leave  all  the  Plants  Jingle.  * 

The  JVood  Strawberry  will  fometimes  bear  twice  a  Year,  in  June  and 
in  OSlo her,  if  the  Seafon  be  favourable  and  warm  Rains  come :  But  the 
moil  certain  way  to  make  them  bear  in  Autumn  is  to  cut  down  the  Leaves 
and  Flower-Stems,  juft  before  the  Bloffoms  open  in  May,  and  they  wi 
Shoot  out  afrefh  and  bear  ripe  Fruit  in  OSlober.  It  fome  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  Roots  be  fet  in  Pots  and  put  on  a  gentle  hot  Bed  in  January,  they 
may  with  Care  be  fo  ordered  as  to  produce  Fruit  in  March:  ButFiuit  in 

all  thefe  artificial  ways  is  always  flat  and  injipid. 

The  Berberry  is  a  Plant  that  fhould  not  be  neglected  01  foi  gotten,  for 
it  is  a  pleafant  Shrub,  bearing  beautiful  Branches  of  yellow  Flowers  in 
the  Spring,  and  no  lefs  pretty  Clufters  of  red  Bernes  towards  the  Autumn. 
The  Fruit  has  an  agreeable  Acidity  when  it  is  ripe,  tho  it  is  feldomufed 
any  other  way  but  in  Sauces*  We  are  told  of  a  Sort  without  Stones, 
which  becaufe  I  have  never  feen,  I  cannot  recommend  ;  but  lucli  muft  be 
more  valuable  in  Sauces.  They  are  propagated  by  Cuttings  and  S  uckeis, 
and  therefore  to  prevent  their  fpreading  fo  much  at  the  Root,  they  mould 
be  ferved  like  the  Suckers  of  Goofeberries ;  as  is  before  directed. 

Having  thus  gone  through  all  the  Particulars  and  Articles  of  Fruit  ufu- 
ally  planted  in  a  Fruit-Garden,  direfting  at  the  fame  time  their  manage¬ 
ment  and  manner  of  Cultivation,  Brewing  their  Natures  Properties  and 
Ufe-  I  Brail  now  proceed  to  fay  fomething  of  the  feveral  Dileafes  Fimt- 
Trees  are  fubjeft  to,  pointing  out  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  probable 
Cures  and  Remedies  for  them.  To  which  I  Brail  add  afterwards  a  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Blights,  and  the  moft  probable  Occafions  of  them,  that  theieby 

we  may  be  help’d  to  look  out  for  a  Remedy  and  Defence. 

;  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  Fruit-Trees. 

FRuit-Trees  are  fubjed  to  many  Infirmities,  which  weaken  and  de- 
ftroy  them;  fo  that  we  may  properly  fay  they  are  liable  to  Difeafes 
and  Diftempers  like  other  Animals.  Yellow  Leaves  out  of  feafon,  or 
bliftered  with  red  Spots,  new  Shoots  growing  black  or  dying  on  their 
Extremities  in  Autumn,  Fruits  remaining  fmall  or  dropping  off  unfea- 
fonably,  are  fo  many  fymptoms  of  Weaknefs  and  Decay,  either  in  the 
Head,  Stem  or  Root. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  think  further,  from  fome  Obfervations  I  have 
made,  that  there  are  fome  certain  Difeafes  in  Trees  fomething  analogous 
to  thofe  in  Human  bodies.  Among  which  there  are  fome  that  may  be 
cured  with  the  Afliftance  of  Remedies,  and  others  which  hitherto  ap¬ 
pear  incurable,  fince  what  ever  can  be  done  to  them  hath  Hill  proved  in¬ 
effectual. 

I  have  had  Pear-Trees  diredly  in  the  Meafies ,  the  Leaves  of  the 
whole  Tree  being  all  over  fpotted  with  red;  which  Spots  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  became  bliftered,  hollow,  and  full  of  fmall  Holes ,  which  I  fup- 
pofe  to  be  the  Paffage  for  Infeds  to  go  and  lay  their  Eggs,  of  which  I 
could  difeover  innumerable  Quantities  by  the  Help  of  my  Microfcope.  It 
is  very  hard  to  fay  what  fhould  be  the  Caufe  of  this  Difeafe ;  but  I  have 
obferved  it  more  than  once  in  feveral  Gardens  befides  my  own:  And  it 
is  remarkable  too,  that  tho’  the  Tree  continued  in  a  ftate  of  Vigour,  yet 
the  Leaves  and  fometimes  the  fmall  Twigs  became  every  Year  more  and 
more  meazled  and  bliftered,  till  it  became  a  frightful  Sight:  The  Fruit 
fell  off  before  it  was  half  ripe,  and  that  put  me  upon  a  Refolution  to  cut 
off  the  Head  of  the  Tree  to  form  new  Wood;  but  I  quickly  found  the 
Difeafe  continued,  and  in  that  State  I  left  it  at  Telvertoft. 

1  am  apt  to  think  the  Foundation  of  this  Difeafe  was  in  the  Root,  for 
I  faw  nothing  of  it,  till  the  Pear-tree  P.oots  might  be  fuppofed  to  reach 
an  ill-natured  untradable  Clay,  which  lay  within  a  Foot  of  the  Surface. 
There  may  be  alfo  fomething  in  Mr.  Bradley's  Conjedure,  that  the 
Blifters  were  occafioned  by  the  Hailftorm  bruifingthe  Leaves  and  giving 
occafion  thereby  for  fuch  Infeds  as  floated  and  circulated  with  the  Juices 
in  the  Veffels  of  the  Tree  to  lodge  there  as  a  Neff  for  Eggs.  For  (as 
he  further  rightly  obferves)  “  All  Infeds,  as  they  are  of  different 
u  Kinds,  have  refpedively  proper  Places  where  they  lay  their  Eggs  to 
u  be  enlivened  ;  and  thofe  places  I  always  obferve  are  adually  in  a  ftate 
“  of  B  litre  faction :  So  that  it  feems  as  if  the  putrid  Juices  of  Bodies, 
“  either  Animal  or  Vegetable,  were  effential  to  give  Life  to  the  Eggs  of 
‘c  Infeds,  and  nourifh  their  Young. 

u  I  believe  (faith  he  further)  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  how 
■u  the  Eggs  of  fome  fmall  Infeds  may  pafs  thro’  the  V effels  of  Plants, 
u  when  We  confider  their  exceedig  fmallnefs:  For  many  Kinds  which  I 
“  have  examined  with  Microfcopes  do  not  fingly  fill  more  Space  than  one 
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u  tenth  part  of  the  Orifice  of  a  IVood-veJfel ,  fo  that  they  might  pafs  in 
“  Crowds  thro’  fucli  Pipes  without  Interruption.  And  the  Pores  and 
“  Veflels  of  the  Roots  are  ftill  larger  than  thofe  in  the  Trunk,  and  as 
“  capable  of  receiving  them  as  they  are  of  taking  in  their  proper  Nou- 
“  rilhment  from  the  Earth.  I  am  of  Opinion  that  moil  Kinds  of  Plants 
“  have  continually  the  Eggs  of  fome  fort  of  Infcfft  or  other  circulating 
“  with  their  Sap,  which  cannot  be  enlivened  as  long  as  the  Plants  are 
“  in  Health,  and  the  Sap  full  of  Spirits  ;  but  only  when  they  meet 
“  with  fome  wounded  or  decay’d  Part,  where  the  Juices  begin  to  cor- 
“  rupt.  ” 

But  whatever  Accident  might  be  the  Occafion  of  this  Diftemper,  the 
Remedy  (as  far  as  I  can  find)  it  ftill  a  Secret.  And  I  am  apt  to  think 
there  can  be  no  Cure,  except  the  Foundation  be  removed,  i.  e.  to  plant 
another  Tree  and  in  a  better  Soil.  For  I  try’d  Mr.  Bradleys  Conjecture, 
and  made  ufe  of  Quickfilver  feveral  ways,  both  by  boring  in  the  Stem, and 
by  Rlaiftering  fome  of  the  main  Branches,  firft  peeling  off  the  outward 
Rind:  But  (as  I  take  it)  there  not  being  Heat  enough  in  the  Sap  of  a 
Tree  to  fet  the  Mercury  in  Motion,  as  there  is  in  the  Blood  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal,  the  Mercury  had  no  manner  of  EffeT,  and  made  no  fort  of  Alte¬ 
ration. 

Another  Difeafe  I  have  obferved  fome  Fruit-trees  to  be  fubjett  to  is, 
The  T)ead  Talfey\  as  when  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap  is  of  a  fudden 
ftopt  by  Blaft,  or  Canker,  or  other  Accident,  one  Side  or  Tart  of  a  Tree 
prefently  languifhes  and  dies,  and  fometimes  the  whole,  when  it  feizes 
the  Stem  or  Part  where  it  was  inoculated.  There  is  no  Remedy  for  this, 
but  only  to  cut  out  the  affetted  Part,  and  to  recover  if  poflible,  the  Beau¬ 
ty  of  the  Tree  from  the  Part  unajfetted. 

Again,  Gum,  or  a  continual  Running  of  vifcous  Matter  from  fome  one 
Part  of  a  Tree,  efpecially  a  Peach,  is  another  incurable  Diftemper.  When 
it  appears  only  on  a  Branch  there  is  hopes,  cutting  only  that  Branch 
two  or  three  Inches  below  the  Part  fo  diftempered ;  by  that  means  the 
Gangreen  may  be  hindered  from  extending  further.  If  it  difcover  itfelf 
about  the  Bud  or  Graft,  or  all  over  the  Stem,  the  beft  way  is  to  lofe  no 
more  Time  about  it,  but  to  provide  another  for  its  Place.  Too  great 
Richnefs  of  the  Soil,  or  dunging  the  Borders,  is  often  the  Occafion  of 
this  Diftemper. 

Many  Fruit-trees  are  obferved  to  labour  under  a  gradual  Decay  or 
Confumption ,  without  any  vifible  Tokens  or  Reafons  of  their  Weaknefs. 
This  is  fometimes  occafioned  bv  bad,  withered,  wounded  Roots  at  firft 
Planting;  and  if  fo  it  commonly  ends  in  Death.  But  if  it  be  occafioned 
by  Infefts  feizing  and  gnawing  the  Roots  within  the  Ground,  fuch  as 
Cockchafers  and  Worms  which  afterwards  prove  Breezes  or  Gad-flies; 
in  fuch  Cafe  it  is  proper  to  fearch  narrowly  the  Roots  of  the  Tree  in  or¬ 
der  to  remove  and  deftroy  them;  putting  in  at  the  fame  as  much  frefh 
untried  Earth  as  is  poflible:  And  this  will  give  new  life  and  vigour  to  the 
Tree.  A  multitude  of  Pifs-Ants  are  likewife  often  the  Occafion  of  lan- 
guifhing  Confumption  in  Fruit-trees,  by  eating  away  all  the  Fibres  and 
even  all  the  outward  Coat  of  the  larger  Roots.  The/e  after  they  are  well 
and  frequently  difturbed  by  digging  about  the  Roots,  and  tempted  to  get 
together  in  Bodies,  by  raw  Flefh  or  dew  Worms  cut  in  pieces  ftrew’d  a- 
bout  the  Borders,  may  be  eafily  deftroyed  by  Raiding  Water,  difcretely 
ordered,  fo  as  not  to  injure  the  Trees. 

Another 
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Another  Diftemper  which  molt  Fruit-trees  are  fubjedt  to,  is  tlie  Tellow- 
Jaundice: , But  this,  being  almoft  wholly  owing  to  a  wet  Soil,  and  an 
inditci  eet  planting  them  too  low,  if  the  Difeafe  hath  not  continued  too 
long,  is  capable  of  a  Remedy.  To  be  buried  alive  is  the  worft  Way  of 
Jofing  Life.  The  Pradice  is  too  frequent  in  V  egetables,  and  is  difeover- 
ed  to  be  a  Misfortune,  when  the  Leaves  and  fometimes  the  fmaller 
Branches  turn  Fellow ,  long  before  the  Sealbn.  If  the  Diftemper  is  not 
remedied  in  time,  it  may  be  too  late  for  a  Cure,  ?,nd  Death  will  follows 
But  L  after  three  or  four  Years  planting,  a  diligent  Care  be  ufed  to  raife 
the  d  ice  confiderably,  all  may  be  fet  to  Rights.  This  may  be  done  by 
firft  removing  a  good  Part  of  the  Earth  from  about  the  Root,  and  then  by 
the  Help  of  two  Men  with  Spades  oppofite  to  each  other,  the  Tree  may¬ 
be  gently  and  gradually  raifed  to  its  proper  Height,  even  till  fome  of  the 
bigger  Roots  appear  two  or  three  Inches  above  Ground  ;  and  then,  hav¬ 
ing  fome  untried  Earth  ready  at  hand,  let  a  third  Perfon  carefully  thruft 
as  much  of  it  as  poftible  (whilft  the  Spades  remain  in  the  Way  of  Lea¬ 
vers)  into  all  the  Vacuities  with  the  Hand,  that  the  Tree  may  not 
fink  again.  By  which  Method  it  will  quickly  be  feen  what  was  its  Di¬ 
ftemper  and  the  Occalion  of  it,  even  by  the  following  Verdure  of  the 
Lea  ves  and  the  thriving  of  the  Tree! 

The  Canker  is  another  Diftemper,  which  moft  Kernel-Fruit  are  fub- 
jeGt  to  ;  and  fome  forts  of  Apples  and  Pears  more  than  others.  The 
chief  Occafion  of  it  is,  either  a  hungry  Gravel,  or  Sand  lying  near  the 
Surface,  or  a  cold  moift  ftubborn  Clay,  into  either  of  which,  when  the 
Roots  come  to  enter  and  find  a  Paflage,  many  of  the  uppermoft  Branches 
will  difeover  xhCiCDiflike  by  a  cankerous  Humour,  which  fometimes  feizes 
them  only  halfway,  but  moft  commonly  quite  round  the  fmall  Branches, 
fo  that  they  die  immediately.  Nay  this  Diftemper  many  times  feizes 
the  very  Stem  and  Body  of  the  Tree;  whereby  it  becomes  wounded, 
mangled,  and  defaced.  But  yet  fo  long  as  the  Canker  doth  not  quite 
furround  any  one  Part  of  the  Stem  of  an  Apple-tree,  and  leaves  but  a  nar¬ 
row  Path  for  the  Afcenfion  of  the  Sap,  it  is  remarkable  that  fuch  a  Tree 
is  moft  prolific ;  and  fo  long  as  it  continues,  though  in  its  weak  State, 
and  with  a  broken  Conftitution,  never  fails  to  bear  a  good  and  plentiful 
Crop  ;  agreeably  to  the  Maxim  I  have  all  along  laid  down  ,  That  every 
convenient  Check  of  the  Sap  in  its  free  Circulation ,  which  way  foever  per¬ 
formed ,  though  it  flops  and  hinders  the  luxuriant  Growth  of  IVood,  yet 
always  tends  to  the  ‘Production  of  Fruit ,  and  more  or  lefs  difpofes  every 
Fruit-tree  to  bear. 

Where  this  Diftemper  attacks  the  Stem  or  Branches  of  the  Tree  quite 
round,  all  above  the  Sore  muft  neceffarily  die:  But  when  it  affefts  it 
only  in  Part  (as  commonly  it  doth)  in  fuch  a  Cafe  a  Stop  may  be  put  to 
it,  by  cutting  to  the  Quick  as  far  as  the  Canker  reaches,  and  applying 
Cow-dung  tempered  with  Clay  to  the  Wound,  tying  it  round  with  Bafs- 
mat  or  woollen  Yarn :  By  this  Means  the  Sore  will  foon  skin  over  and  re¬ 
cover:  But  the  belt  way  in  future  Planting  is  to  remove  (if  poffible) 
the  Caufe :  That  is  to  fay,  take  away  the  Gravel,  Sand,  or  Clay,  and 
fill  up  the  Place  (not  with  Dung  but)  with  a  mixt  Soil  or  untrfd  Earth  • 
and  plant  high ,  even  on  the  Top  of  the  Surface. 

Another  Diftemper  ftill  which  fome  of  the  beft  and  tendered:  Pears  are 
fubject  to,  is  a  Loufinefs  all  over  the  Branches  in  their  outward  Coat  or 
Bark.  The  whole  Bark  will  look  like  fo  much  Net-work,  diverfified 
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and  broken  into  innumerable  Figures,  in  the  Chops  and  Craks  whereof 
are  lodged  infinite  Numbers  of  little  Animals  invifible  to  the  naked  Eye. 
And  I  have  this  Reafon  to  believe  thefe  Animals  pafs  and  repafs  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  Circulation,  even  in  the  Sap-Veflels;  becaule  the  Fruit  it  felt  I 
have  more  than  once  obferved  to  be  gradually  covered,  as  it  increafed  in 
Bianefs  with  this  fort  of  Net-work,  fomething  like  that  of  the  Melon  , 
onlv  full  of  Eggs  and  Animals.  The  Tree  will  live  and  bear  Fruit  fey e- 
ral  Years  after  it  is  thus  attack’d:  But  it  will  gradually  decline  in  its 
Vigour  and  the  Fruit  will  at  length  become  fmall  and  infipid.  1  he 
Evil  is  in  the  Root  and  the  Soil;  and  therefore  to  remove  the  greateil 
part  of  both  might  be  a  very  probable  Remedy,  and  fhould  be  attempted 
where  the  Fruit  is  much  valued  and  fet  by;  otherwife  I  fhould  think  the 
beft  way  is  to  lofe  no  more  Time,  but  provide  another  for  his  Place. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  of  what  may  properly  be  called  T)ifeafes  of  Trees : 
As  for  TUfafters  and  Accidents  attending  them,  thofe  will  be  more  pro¬ 
perly  conftdered  in  the  next  Chapter,  where  I  fhall  attempt  an  Explana¬ 
tion  of  Blights ,  and  endeavour  to  enforce  their  Remedies. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  Blights. 

MOST  Fruit-trees  are  fubjed  one  way  or  other  to  be  attack’d,  either 
in  their  Leaves,  Blofloms,  or  tender  Branches  by  many  outward 
Accidents  •  and  the  unkind  Seafons,  which  we,  who  live  ir  an  Ifland  too 
often  experience,  frequently  fubjed  them,  (even  when  they  are  lead: 
able  to  bear  it,  in  the  Spring)  to  the  Injuries  of  Frofls  and  Blafts-  where- 
hv  the  Blofloms  and  tender  Fruit  are  fhrivelled,  mortified ,  and  blighted ; 
and  fometimes  the  very  Tree  it  felf  will  difeover  fome  melancholy  Signs 
of  a  Chaftifement  from  above,  fo  as  immediately  to  Ihrink,  wither,  and 

die 

Thefe  Things  are  the  real  Grief  of  the  diligent  Gardener,  when  he 
fees  all  the  Fruit  of  his  Labour  and  Care  blafied  at  once,  and  his  forward 
Expedations  brought  to  nothing  even  in  one  Night,  from  the  Infelicity 
of  co  Id ‘Dews,  black  Winds ,  Storms  of  Snow  and  Hail  fucceeded  by  Frofls, 
ravaging,  and  as  it  were  feorching  every  thing  tender  that  Bands  in  their 

wav  unguarded.  .  ... 

It  is  obfervable  that  they  who  live  on  the  Continent  (even  in  the  fame 

Degrees  of  Latitude)  do  not  feel  thefe  Severities  in  the  Spring  as  we  do, 
having  a  more  equal  regular  Warmth  from  the  Sun  and  more  certain  Sea¬ 
fons-  Tho’  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  Difaflers  we  feel 
from  Blights ,  are  brought  to  us  in  the  Eggs  of  Infeds  floating  in  the  Air 
by  Eafterly  Winds,  fo  frequent  in  the  Spring ;  as  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Bradley  hath  with  a  good  Shew  of  Reafon  conjedured.  However  (as  a 
Salomon  Miferis')  they  who  live  on  the  Continent  are  not  without  their 
Complaints  neither.  They  are  fubjed  (efpecially  in  the  mod  Southern 
Parts)  to  violent  and  fudden  Hurricanes,  frequent  Thunder  and  Light¬ 
ning  attended  with  fuch  exceflive  Weights  of  Rain  and  Hail  burfting 
out  of  the  Clouds,  that  they  fometimes  fee  with  Grief  enough  every 
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thing  round  about  them  dedroyed  at  once.  And  yet,  before  either  of  us 
complain  too  much,  we  fhould  look  inwards  as  well  as  upwards ,  and  con- 
fider  well  whether  we  deferve  a  better  World  than  this,  and  for  what 
End  we  came  hither.  In  the  mean  time  our  loving  God  hath  given  us 
Reafon  and  Forefight,  whereby  not  only  to  cure  the  inward  Difeafes  of 
our  Bodies,  and  alleviate  their  Malignity  by  preventing  Remedies;  but 
alfo  to  guard  againd  outward  Misfortunes  of  all  forts^  and  even  thofe 
which  fo  fenfibly  affeft  our  tendered:  Fruits  and  Plantations,  proceeding 
from  the  evil  Influence  of  a  malignant  Air. 

In  one  of  my  former  fmall  Treatifes  on  this  Subjefl  I  have,  I  think, 
plainly ,  though  briefly  hinted  at  the  Nature  of  Blights ,  and  the  ordinary 
Methods  whereby  Fruit-trees  are  found  to  be  attacked,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  Remedy  ;  and  I  am  fo  well  fatisfied,  that  I  have  rightly  touched 
both  the  Difeafe  and  the  Remedy,  that  I  {hall  only  here  further  open 
and  explain  both ,  as  further  Experience  and  Obfervation  fhall  naturally 
lead  me  to  do. 

In  all  low  and  confequently  the  befl  Situation  for  a  Fruit-garden,  I  have 
obferved,  that  all  or  molt  or  the  worft  Frofts  and  Blights  both  in  Spring 
and  Autumn  fall  perpendicularly ,  /.  e.  as  perpendicularly  as  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Air  will  fuffer  them:  For  thecondenfed  Vapours  falling  from 
the  upper  Region  do  there  commonly  form  themfelves  at  Night  toward 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth  in  a  fort  of  Dew  or  Miff,  confiding  of  watry 
Drops  more  or  lefs  condenfed.  And  becaufe  every  thing  moifl  or  wet  is 
mod  fubjeft  to*  be  affeffed  by  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Air ;  therefore  the 
more  any  thing  lieth  upon,  and  expofed  to  this  perpendicular  Defcent 
of  Vapours,  the  more  will  it  be  fubjeft  to  be  frozen ,  or  (which  is  the 
fame  thing  if  it  be  tender)  blighted. 

Both  Reafon  and  Experience  confirm  this  Truth  to  us:  As  in  the 
Cafe  of  a  Fruit-tree  planted  againd  a  dope  Wall  for  the  Advantage  of 
receiving  more  of  the  Sun’s  Rays ;  this  we  always  find  to  be  fird  and 
mod  fubjecl  to  be  blafled  both  in  Spring  and  Autumn.  And  again :  I 
have  frequently  obferved  the  Leaves  and  tender  Shoots  of  a  tall  Afh-tree 
in  May  to  be  frozen,  and  as  it  were  flnged  in  all  the  bottom  and  middle 
Parts,  whild  the  upper  part  of  the  Tree,  that  was  exalted  above  the 
Influence  of  thefe  bladingMids  were  left  free  and  untouched ;  both  which 
Indances  fliew,  that  the  lowed  and  bed  Situations,  though  naturally 
defended  from  the  Violence  of  Winds,  yet  are  fubjeft  to  thefe  Blights 
proceeding  from  hovering  Dews,  or  Vapours  frozen  in  the  Night. 

To  remedy  this  Misfortune  I  have  propofed  the  building  Walls  with 
horizontal  Shelters  at  convenient  Didances  in  Rows,  with  proper  Gaps 
for  leading  on  the  Branches;  and  this  effedually  anfwers  the  Purpofe  as 
far  as  their  Influence  extends.  But  becaufe  fome  Inconvenience  hath  been 
found  through  Midakes  in  placing  thefe  Shelters,  I  have  fince  chofe  ra¬ 
ther  to  recommend  occaflonal  Shelters  of  three  or  four  Rows  of  Deal 
Boards,  which  are  to  be  fupported  by  fquare  Bits  of  Oak  left  projecting 
about  ten  or  twelve  Inches  in  the  Structure  of  the  Wall.  The  Boards 
need  not  be  laid  on,  except  during  the  two  dangerous  Months  of  March 
and  April ,  and  fome  Part  of  May  :  But  it  fhould  always  be  remembered, 
that  the  Boards  be  placed  a  little  dipping  forward  that  the  Rain  may  be 
thrown  off  from  the  Wall  and  the  Trees. 

Some  curious  Perfons  have  a  Contrivance  of  putting  narrow  Slips  of 
I  e'-’d  betwixt  every  two  Rows  of  Brick,  letting  the  Lead  proieft  during 
8  the 
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the  time  of  Danger,  and  afterwards  bending  it  back,  whereon  to  reft  tne 
Fruit  to  accelerate  its  ripening. 

Others  procure  matted  Straw  on  long  narrow  Hurdles  about  four  of 
five  Foot  deep  :  And  having  already  at  convenient  Diftances  faftened  and 
placed  long  Poles  reaching  from  the  top  of  the  Wall  to  the  outfide  of  the 
Border  in  a  Slope;  againft  thefe,  by  the  Help  of  two  Men,  they  lean  the 
matted  Hurdles,  making  the  upper  Edge  reach  the  top  of  the  Wall,  and 
fattening  the  bottom,  left  it  flip  down,  with  a  Scotch  in  the  Poles.  And 
although  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Wall  at  the  bottom  lie  open  ;  yet  it  is 
obferved  that  this  way  effectually  fecures  the  fitting  oft  the  Fruit;  after 
which  both  Hurdles  and  Poles  are  entirely  removed.  This  we  are 
told  was  Mr.  Speaker  Smith's  Way  at  his  Seat  in  Hampjhire ,  and  was  (he 
thought)  improving  the  Method  of  horizontal  Shelters. 

Although  this  may  be  thought  a  very  troublefome  Method,  to  fet  on 
and  remove  thefe  Hurdles  every  Night  and  Morning;  yet  every  improv¬ 
ing  Thought  is  to  be  encouraged ;  and  I  fhall  always  acknowledge  my 
felf  obliged  to  fuch  ingenious  Contrivers,  as  attempt  probable  Reme¬ 
dies  for  the  Misfortunes  of  a  bad  and  uncertain  Climate.  However  tliis 
will  be  readily  difeerned  and  acknowledged,  that  which  foever  of  the 
Ways  before  mentioned  be  chofen,  they  all  centre  and  reft  in  this  true 
and  undoubted  Maxim  long  fince  laid  down  by  my  felf,  that  the  chief 
DeftruCtion  of  Fruit  in  the  Spring,  is  owing  either  to  cold  Storms  of 
Snow  and  Hail  falling  perpendicularly  in  the  Day,  or  to  the  cold  Vapours 
and  Dews  falling  from  the  upper  Region  in  the  Night :  Therefore  thebeft 
Shelter  and  Guard  againft  thefe,  muft  rationally  be  fuppofed  to  be  fuch 
as  are  placed  horizontally ;  and  yet  fo  as  to  lofe  as  little  as  poffible  of  the 
Sun’s  Rays  and  Heat.  But  that  I  may  avoid  Repetitions,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  and  yet  give  the  Reader  a  clear  and  diftinCt  Idea  of  this  Matter,  I 
will  here  infert  a  Copy  of  a  Letter  I  wrote  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Warrington ,  who  propofed  fome  Queries,  and  defired  my  Ad¬ 
vice  in  this  Matter. 

My  Lord , 

I  Had  the  Honour  of  your  Lordfhip’s  Letter,  dated  January  3.  which 
came  not  to  my  Hands  till  a  Week  after.  I  take  this  firft  Opportunity 
therefore  to  give  your  Lordlhip  my  Thoughts  of  what  you  are  pleated 
to  propofe  relating  to  horizontal  Shelters.  I  perceive  that  which  gave 
the  firft  Thought  of  making  one  projecting  Shelter  on  the  Top  of  the 
Wall  to  ferve  for  all,  was  the  Obfervation  of  an  Yew-tree  projecting  over 
an  Aprecot.  And  indeed  the  EffeCt  and  Confequence  of  that  Shelter  was 
exaCtly  agreeable  both  to  Philofophy  and  Experience.  But  then  it  is  to 
be  confidered,  that  that  being  no  Part  of  the  Wall,  but  elevated  fome- 
thing  above  it,  it  robb’d  none  of  the  Wall  of  the  Benefit  of  the  Sun’s  Rays, 
and  yet  gave  it  all  the  Advantage  of  a  Shelter  by  a  confiderable  Projec¬ 
tion:  Whereas  a  Wall  of  only  nine  or  ten  foot  high,  if  it  (hould  have  a 
coping  to  projeCt  twelve  Incites,  would  not  be  above  half  fheltered :  And 
yet  fo  much  of  that  half  as  the  Projection  comes  to,  would  be  in  a  man¬ 
ner  loft  by  being  deprived  of  the  Sun’s  Rays.  For  though  I  fay  the 
chief  Caufe  of  our  Blafts  is  from  cold  perpendicular  Dews  in  the  Night; 
yet  by  that  Expreftion  is  meant  only  T)ews  falling  perpendicularly ,  1.  e. 
as  perpendicularly  as  floating  Vapours  in  the  Air  will  be  fuff'ered  to  fall; 
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which  yet  are  eafily  put  out  of  an  exaft  perpendicular  Defcent  by  the  leaft 
Breath  or  Motion  of  the  Air.  This  is  I  think  made  very  intelligible  by 
the  eafy  Figure  below.  To  give  therefore  fome  real  advantage  to  brick 
Walls  already  built  I  fhould  advife,  either  to  plant  Rows  of  Ever-Greens, 
fuch  as  Yews,  Firs,  &c.  on  the  North  Side,  fuffering  them  to  grow  into 
a  Hedge  after  they  are  got  four  or  five  Foot  above  the  Wall,  and  then  to 
be  dipt  in  the  Figure  of  a  triangular  Trifme ;  or  to  fix  pretty  frequent¬ 
ly  bits  of  Glafs  three  or  four  Inches  wide  into  the  Joints  of  the  Brick: 
Or  laftly,  to  fix  half  a  dozen  Rows  of  thin  Lead  of  the  fame  Breadth 
(with  Notches  in  them  for  the  Branches  to  pafs)  which  may  be  turned 
up  and  down  as  occafion  ferves,  either  to  give  reflected  heat,  or  to 
flielter  the  BloiToms  in  the  Spring.  If  I  fhould  be  fo  happy  as  to  give  any 
ufeful  Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  vegetable  Nature,  or  to  have  made 
any  Obfervations  that  fhall  pleafe  fuch  ingenious  Enquirers  as  your  Lord- 
Blip,  it  will  add  much  to  the  Satisfaction  I  have  all  along  had  in  thefe 
forts  of  pleafure,  and  in  the  Retirement  I  enjoy.  Your  Lordfiiip  there¬ 
fore  may  readily  command  any  Alfiftance  in  the  Power  of  him,  who  is 
tho’  unknown, 
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b  n,  is  a  Brick  Wall  ten  Foot  high. 
a  b ,  is  an  horizontal  Shelter  one  Foot  projecting. 
a  c,  a  Line  reprefenting  the  Shadow  of  the  Sun  at 
a  middle  Altitude  for  the  Six  Summer  Months. 
a  d ,  the  Line  of  the  cold  Dew  tailing  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular.  Therefore, 

b  c ,  equal  to  one  Foot,  lofes  moll  of  the  Advantage 
of  the  Sun. 

c  d ,  equal  to  four  Foot,  that  part  of  the  Wall  which 
enjoys  the  Influence  of  the  Sun  and  Shelter. 
d  n ,  equal  to  five  Foot,  that  part  of  the  Wall  which 
lofes  all  the  Advantage  of  the  Shelter. 


As  to  thofe  ftrong  black  Winds,  which  come  from  the  Eafl:  or  North- 
Eaft,  and  are  fuppofed  to  convey  along  with  them  the  minute  Eggs  of 
deftroying  InfeCts ;  thefe,  as  they  commonly  blow  more  horizontally,  fo 
their  Influence  cannot  be  fuppofed  fo  immediately  to  reach  or  affeCt  the 
befl:  and  tenderefl:  Fruit  planted  on  the  Southern  AfpeCts.  Dwarfs, 
Standards,  Efpaliers,  and  the  North  or  North-EaA  Walls  will  indeed  lie 
open  and  be  expofed  to  their  Ravage  and  Fury,  if  they  happen  to  blow 
in  the  Time  of  their  full  Bloom:  But  as  thofe  black  Winds,  fometimes 
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attended  with  Froft,  do  generally  ceafe  blowing,  before  the  Glory  of  the 
Dwarfs  and  Standards  appears,  their  influence  is  the  lefs  hurtful. 

But  to  prevent  their  Danger,  the  Practice  of  the  common  People  in 
fome  Countries  feems  to  be  rightly  founded,  and  fhould  be  encouraged, 
VgZ,  When  thefe  Winds  blow  fo  late  as  to  raife  their  fears,  they  provide 
large  heaps  of  Weeds,  Chaff,  or  other  combuftible  matter,  on  the  Wind 
Side  of  their  Orchards,  and  fet  them  on  Fire;  that  the  Smoak  may  fuffo- 
cate  the  Infers  or  poifon  their  Eggs,  as  they  pafs  along  with  the  Air. 
By  this  means  it  hath  been  taken  notice  of  by  fome  curious  Perlons,  that 
large  Orchards  have  been  preferved,  whilft  the  neighbouring  Parts  have 
buffered  great  Blights,  and  the  Lofs  of  all  their  Fruit. 

From  all  the  Obfervations  I  have  made,  I  gather,  1  hat  the  later  thefe 
Eafterly  Winds  blow,  the  more  harm  they  do;  and  I  am  the  more  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  Opinion  of  their  carrying  and  conveying  the  Eggs  of  In¬ 
fects  along  with  them  from  the  Continent,  from  an  Obfervation  I  made 
(and  I  cannot  but  wonder  it  was  made  by  no  body  elfe)  of  a  general 
light,  which  the  Horfe-Bean  buffered  in  the  Year  1719-  throughout 
moil:  Parts  of  England,  of  which  I  fent  an  Account  to  Mr.  Bradley : 
and  he  hath  accordingly  given  a  Figure  both  of  the  Bean  and  th tlnfett 
which  was  bred  in  it  in  his  Thil.  Works  of  Nature ,  &c.  But  becaufe  it 
is  left  there  without  any  Obfervations  upon  it,  I  fhall  obferve  as  follow¬ 
ed!.  That  the  little  Infcrr  (as  was  thought  it  did  by  moft  to  whom  I 
fir  ft  fhew’d  the  Bean)  did  not  make  its  way  into,  but  cut  .Of  the  little 
Hole  in  the  Side  of  the  Bean.  And  I  had  a  plain  and  vifible  Demonftra- 
tion  of  this,  by  obferving  the  gradual  Progrefs  the  InfeT  made  with  its 
Horns  or  Teeth,  before  the  Hole  was  perforated.  I  laid  by  feveral 
Beans  in  my  Window,  that  I  could  plainly  perceive  had  InfeTs  in 
them  (for  indeed  there  were  few  that  Year  without  them)  and  though 
there  was  no  Orifice  when  I  laid  them  by ;  yet  in  two  or  three  Days  af¬ 
ter  I  plainly  faw  the  InfeT  ftruggling  to  get  out  of  the  Hole  ltfeli  had 
made  and  in  an  Hour  after  it  took  Wing  and  flew  away.  This  was  in 
the  Month  of  Ottober-,  and  it  was  very  remarkable  that  Year,  that  thefe 
InfeTs  were  fo  numerous  and  fo  troublefome  in  the  Air  in  a  warm  Day, 
that  it  was  no  fmall  Uneaftnefs  to  a  Traveller,  to  avoid  their  beating  in 
his  Face,  or  flying  into  his  Eyes. 

The  Solution  of  this  odd  Bhanomenon  cannot  be  difficult  on  the  a- 
foregoing  Suppofttion;  that  Eafterly  Winds  bring  over  the  Eggs  of  In¬ 
fers  and  when  they  are  lodged  in  proper  Places  for  their  Maturity,  lye 
there  and  hatch:  I  cannot  fee  any  other  poffible  way  to  account  for  a 
living  Creature’s  coming  from  the  Heart  of  an  entire  Bean,  and  mak¬ 
ing  its  way  out  by  force,  but  by  fuppofing  its  Egg  to  be  lodged  in  the 
Bloffom,  and  afterwards  encompaffed  with  the  Bean  itfelf,  as  a  proper 
Matrix  to  bring  it  to  perfeflion  by  gradual  Warmth 

N.  B.  Some  of  the  Beans  had  two  or  three  Infedts  in  them  and  as 

many  Holes. 

There  feems  to  be  good  reafon  to  believe,  (tho’  I  have  made  no  Ob¬ 
fervation)  that  this  is  the  Cafe  of  the  common  Nut-Gall  fo  frequently 


1  G)uery,  Whether  this  may  not  give  a  probable  Solution  of  the  odd  Production  of  Worms  in  human 
B odiff  viz.  That  their  Eggs  or  Embrio’s  floating  in  the  Air,  are  fuck  t  in  by  the  breath,  and  in  tut 
Boivels  brought  to  Maturity. 

*  obferved 
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fobferved  to  have  one  or  more  little  round  Holes  in  them;  through 
which  it  is  very  probable  fome  Infeci  or  other  made  its  way,  after  it 
found  itfelf  brought  to  Maturity  and  had  ftrength  to  fhift  for  itfelf. 

I  cannot  forbear  taking  notice  here  of  an  ingenious  Query  a  learned 
Friend  has  put  relating  to  Blights,  in  a  Letter  to  my  felf,  viz.  from  the 
known  and  demonftrated  Oblervation  of  the  different  Weight  and  Pref- 
fure  of  the  Atmofphere  at  different  Times,  whether  or  ho  th zAir  in  the 
Tubes  or  Velfels  of  the  tendered:  Bloffoms,  which  by  its  elaftick  Power 
will  dilate  itfelf  as  the  incumbent  PrefTtire  is  lelfened,  may  not  poffiblv 
fometimes  break,  or  rather  contribute  to  break  their  {lender  Sides;  and 
by  that  means  render  the  BlofTom  unable  to  perform  its  Office  offupply- 
ing  the  Infant  Fruit  with  proper  Juices,  which  may  be  fuppofed  one  rea- 
fon  of  Blafts.  I  fay  contribute  to  break,  becaufe  I  believe  ’tis  not.  alone 
fufficient;  but  with  the  fharp  Particles  of  Winds  may  eafily  deftroy  the 
Hopes  of  the  Year. 

Many  or  indeed  molt  Blafts  evidently  arife  from  Injuries  done  to  the 
Stile  in  the  Middle  of  the  Bloftom,  which  being  made  brittle  by  the 
Froft,  the  Winds  eafily  break  the  Icy  Juice  in  two,  whofe  fharp  Angles 
cut  the  Velfels ;  and  fo  they  become  no  longer  ufeful,  either  to  convey 
impregnating  Matter  to  the  Embrio ,  or  to  defend  it  from  further  Inju¬ 
ries.  Thus  far  the  Faff  is  certain,  that  the  Stile  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Bloftom  erecting  itfelf  fomething  higher  than  the  reft,  is  always  the  firft 
part  affefted  with  Blights,  and  when  that  is  difcovered  to  be  riveled ,  or 
to  turn  colour  before  its  time,  fuch  Fruit  is  to  be  given  over  as  loft.  But 
it  is  eafter  to  find  out  the  Cahfe  of  the  Difeafe  than  the  Curey  and  if  I 
thought  horizontal  Shelters  varioufly  apply’d,  would  do  nothing,  I 
fliould  foon  give  over  all  other  Remedies. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

An  Exhortation  and  Addrefs  to  the  Ntirfcry- 
Men,  throughout  the  feveral  Parts  of  Great- 

Britain. 

/  %  • 

\  •  •  * 

Gentlemen , 

YOU  are  not  perhaps  fufficiently  fenlible  how  much  of  the  future 
Pleafure  and  Profit  of  all  fuch  as  take  delight  in  a  Garden  is  owing 
to  your  Art,  Honefty,  Contrivance  and  Care;  and  therefore  to  you  I  ad¬ 
drefs  my  felf,  hoping  you  have  Ingenuity  enough  to  receive  an  Exhorta¬ 
tion  with  Temper,'  tho’  it  comes  from  a  Clergyman.  And  that  what  1 
have  ’to  fay  may  be  better  underftood,  and  make  the  deeper  Impreftion,  I 
fhall  methodize  it  in  the  following  Manner. 

t  .  I  would  fain  hope  you  will  all  agree  with  nle,  that  it  is  both  your 
Wifdom  and  your  greateft  Intereft  to  act  always  upon  the  Principle  of 
Honefty  and  fair  Dealing  ;  and  that  in  all  your  Correfpondence  with  the 

Gentlemen  thro’  the  Kingdom,  you  make  a  Confcience  of  fending  'Trees , 

Shrubs 7 
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Shrubs  and  Seeds  that  are  right  and  good.  I  (peak  this  here,  not  as  a 
Divine  and  a  Lover  of  Honefty;  or  as  if  I  thought  Nurfery-Men  and 
Gardeners  more  than  others  wanted  that  Caution;  I  would  hope  rather 
the  contrary;  but  the  Light  I  would  fet  this  matter  in  is  this:  Knavery 
and  Deceit  in  a  Nurfery-Man,  wherever  that  happens,  affeCts  not  the 
eorrefponding  Gentleman  fo  much  in  the  Value  or  Lofs  of  the  Trees,  as 
in  the  Lofs  oY  Time,  and  the  Difappointment  he  is  thrown  under.  No 
Value  or  Confideration  almoft  can  be  fet  againft  the  Lofs  of  three  or 
four  Years  of  the  bell:  part  of  a  Man’s  Life;  becaufe  that  can  never  be 
recalled,  which  makes  the  Injury  irreparable ,  and  the  Deceit  barbarous. 
Where  there  is  Ingenuity,  Honour  and  Honefty,  this  which  I  have  faid 
is  fufRcient ;  and  where' there  is  neither,  more  would  figniiie  nothing. 

But  before  I  clofe  this  Head,  I  cannot  but  mention  the  Hardfliipa 
worthy  Gentleman  of  my  Acquaintance  in  North  amp  t  or jhire  underwent 
from  the  knavifh  Ufage  of  his  Nurfery-Man;  w  ho  in  a  pleafant  Irony 
told  him.  “  It  is  true,  you  Gentlemen  charge  us  (and  very  often  juftly) 
“  with  fending  you  down  bad  Trees,  and  wrong  Sorts;  but  though  you 
a  may  think  us  Knaves,  you  muft  not  fay  we  are  Fools ;  for  we  have 
u  three  Hits  for  it.  Firft,  if  the  Tree  I  fend  you  down  be  a  wrong  Sort, 
“  or  on  a  bad  Stock,  the  Tree  may  die  before  it  comes  to  bear,  and  then 
u  the  Fault  is  laid  upon  the  Planter,  or  other  Accidents  and  outward  In- 
u  juries,  and  fo  I  hear  no  more  of  that,  but  another  is  lent  for  in  its 
“  room,  perhaps  of  the  fame  kind.  Secondly,  The  Gentleman,  who 
u  fends  for  the  Tree*  may  chance  to  die  before  it  comes  to  bear,  and 
“  then  the  next  Heir  blames  the  Choice,  and  fends  for  another.  Or 
“  laftly,  I  may  die  my  felf,  and  then  the  Proverb  takes  place,  He  mor - 
a  tuis  nil  nifi  bonnm. 

In  fhort,  this  merry  Fellow  cheated  the  Gentleman  in  almoft  every 
one  of  his  Fruit-trees,  either  as  to  their  Goodnefs  or  Sorts;  and  though 
after  three  or  four  Years  he  planted  them  all  over  again,  yet  I  think  he 
lived  nottotafte  much  of  his  new  Plantation. 

2.  Another  piece  of  Advice  I  would  give  you,  is  to  keep  an  exact  (Eco¬ 
nomy  in  your  Nurferies,  fo  as  to  regifter  and  methodize  your  Sorts  in  a 
rnoft  exaft  manner,  keeping  a  Counter-part  of  the  Nurfery  in  a  Plan, 
in  fuch  a  manner  drawn,  that  you  cannot  miftake  the  Sorts  when  a  De¬ 
mand  comes  for  them.  The  want  of  this  I  am  very  certain  is  the  oc- 
cafton  of  many  of  the  Reproaches  caft  upon  the  Nurfery-Men:  Whenas 
it  was  not  Knavery,  but  Ignorance,  and  want  of  Method  that  occafioned 
the  Misfortune  and  Difappointment.  But  the  Complaint  fometimes  is, 
that  the  Trees,  though  of  right  Sorts,  yet  are  unthriving  and  fhort- 
lived:  To  prevent  which,  you  fhould  always  take  care  to  make  ufe  of 
right  Stocks,  efpecially  for  Teaches ;  that  you  innoculate  them  on  fome 
of  the  larger  Plums,  Bonum  magnums,  Mufclcs  and  'Pear-plums,  and  that 
the  tenderer  Sorts  of  them  be  put  upon  Aprecots;  the  Gentlemen  will 
not  think  much  to  give  fomething  extraordinary  for  fuch  double  Care, 
which  would  bring  you  Credit  befides.  Indeed  the  Paradife-Jlock  for 
Apples,  and  the  Quince  for  Pears,  are  not  and  cannot  be  expended  -to  laft 
fo  long  as  Free-Stocks;  and  there  are  few  who  know  any  thing  of 
them,  who  fend  for  them  with  any  other  View  or  Expectation,  but  to 
have  them  bear  foon  and  on  low  Dwarfs.  But  to  have  ‘Peach-trees  lan- 
guifhing  for  feveral  Years,  and,  it  may  be,  die  before  the  Time,  for 
being  put  on  wrong  and  knotty  Stocks;  this  Ufage  Gentlemen  are 
8  wont 
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wont  highly  to  relent ;  they  expcEf^  I  am  lure  they  deferve  better  from 
you.  But, 

3*  Give  me  leave  once  more  to  addrefs  my  felf  to  you  in  another  Ar¬ 
ticle,  which  lam  lure  will  turn  greatly  to  your  Advantage,  and  wherein 
you  will  be  highly  fervicable  to  your  Countrey.  The  common  Adage  of 
Ars  longa ,  vita  brevis ,  frequently  and  naturally  recurs  to  a  Man’s 
Thoughts  ;  and  the  oftener ,  as  he  grows  older.  Now  to  make  this  melan¬ 
choly  Reflection  fit  theeafier  on  the  Mind,  the  Way  would  be  (if  it  could 
be  hit  on)  to  Jhortcn  Art  and  to  lengthen  Life.  And  give  me  leave  to 
lay,  this,  with  refpeCt  to  the  Subject  we  are  now  upon  is  effectually 
anfwered  by  what  I  am  going  to  propofe :  J 

That  you  would  always  take  care  to  have  a  fufficient  Number  and 
Stock  of  Fruit-trees,  of  between  four  and  fix  Years  old;  ready  trained 
up,  and  Ipread ;  fit  to  be  tranfplanted  to  any  Diftances  not  very  remote 
that  when  a  Demand  comes  for  a  whole  Plantation  from  a  Gentleman* 
that  has  loft  and  would  gain  fo  many  Years  of  his  Life,  you  may  be  able 
to  anfwer  him. 

This  is  no  airy  Suppofition  that  I  am  making,  but  a  ftrong  Reality- 
for  alas !  it  may  eafily  be  oblerved  that  the  Love  of  a  Garden  doth  not 
often  feize  a  Man,  till  the  other  lets  innocent  Gaieties  of  Life  are  paft- 
and  then,  when  Reafon  hath  fo  far  got  the  better  of  his  Paffions  as  to 
Jew  him  the  V/ay  how  to  fa  11  up  the  Parenthefts  of  Life  with  fome  pro¬ 
fitable  Amufements,  how  eagerly  may  fuch  an  one  be  fuppofed  to  em¬ 
brace  an  Offer  and  Method  of  recalling  four  or  five  Years  of  his  paft 
Life,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  putting  his  Plantation  in  the  fame  State 
in  one  Year,  as  would  take  four  or  five  in  the  ordinary  way  to  effect? 

This  thing  my  felf,  as  well  as  fome  others,  have  occafionally  men¬ 
tioned;  but  without  prejjing  it,  and  without  fetting  it  in  that  true  Liyht 
which  the  Importance  of  the  thing  requires.  By  what  the  World  has  ex¬ 
perienced  ol  late  Years  of  your  Ingenuity,  Diligence  and  Care,  in  im¬ 
proving  and  cultivating  Vegetables,  you  are  moft  of  ye  fufficiently  capa¬ 
ble  of  improving  and  putting  in  Practice  thefe  Hints:  But  you  will  eafi- 
ly  excufe  me,  if  I  throw  in  lome  fuch  Thoughts  and  Directions  of  my 
own  which  you  may  either  clmfe  or  refufe. 

Some  have  recommended  Frames  of  Wood  or  Tubs,  wherein  to  plant 
Fruit-trees  ;  which  may  be  taffen  to  Pieces  at  Pleafure,  when  the  Trees 
are  removed  to  their  proper  Places.  But  however  this  may  look  in  the 
Theory,  the  Method  is  fo  cumberfome,  that  I  cannot  find  that  it  hath 
been  ordinarily  put  in  Practice,  at  leaft  in  any  Quantities.  Some  are  fan- 
guine  enough  to  think  you  need  be  under  no  Uneafinefs  about  remov¬ 
ing  large  Trees,  even  during  the  hot  Summer  Months,  if  the  Roots  be 
but  immediately  anointed  with  fome  of  Mr.  IVhitmiP s  prepared  Gums. 
It  is  good  indeed  to  know  all  that  Nature  will  do,  and  every  thing  that  an 
Exigency  or  Neceffity  may  require;  but  I  could  never  yet  fee,  why  any 
one  fhould  chufe  to  put  Nature  to  the  Stretch  in  the  hot  Months,  when 
there  is  lo  large  a  Share  of  the  other  Parts  of  the  Year,  when  it  may  be 
done  with  the  utmoft  Eale  and  Safety. 

The  Method  which  I  would  propofe  and  recommend  for  common 
Practice,  is  to  have  always  a  fufficient  Number  of  Dwarf  Fruit-trees 
planted  in  good  ftrong  Baskets;  which,  if  they  are  put  into  the  Ground 
with  the  Trees  whilft  they  are  green,  will  laft  two  or  three  Years,  and 
fo  may  be  (Lifted  into  new  ones,  as  Occafion  or  Neceffity  requires-  for 
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tho’  the  Trees  will  extend  their  Roots  through  the  Baskets;  yet  when 
they  are  removed  into  other  and  bigger,  they  may  be  Jhortened ,  which 
will  make  their  Roots  more  matted  and  the  Trees  fitter  to  be  removed. 
And  thus  they  may  be  trained  up  for  four  or  five  Years  in  the  Nuriery, 
pruned  according  to  Art,  and  their  Branches  extended  and  ty’d  to  up¬ 
right  occafional  Sticks  in  the  Falhion  they  are  to  hand,  when  fet  againft 
the  Wall.  ° 

Or  ii  it  fhall  be  thought  that  Baskets  will  rot  fooner  and  not  anfwer 
Expectation  in  Carriage,  the  1  rees  may  grow  in  the  naked  Ground  in  the 
Nurfery  ordered  as  above;  and  if  the  Diftance  is  not  great  (for  I  would 
haveNurferies  in  every  Market-Town)  taken  up  with  Care  and  a  little  Art, 
they  may  be  fafely  tranfplanted  eight  or  ten  Miles,  with  all  or  moft  of 
their  Roots  and  Branches,  without  Earth.  The  Method  of  doing  it,  I 
would  adviie  to  be  thus,  as  foon  as  ever  the  Tree  is  out  of  the  Ground, 
fecure  the  Roots  as  well  as  poffible  from  the  Air  and  Wind;  and  to  do 
this  effectually  is  the  whole  Myffery  of  Gums,  or  vegetative  Mummies \ 
and  yet  every  thing  of  a  vifeous  Nature,  that  is  not  corrofive,  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  Preparation  without  any  more  ado;  fuch  as  Soap,  Tallow,  fVax, 
Greafe,  or  perhaps  all  of  them  mixt  together  is  beft  to  fupple  the 
Roots  with  all  over;  then  let  them  be  bundled  up  in  Straw  well  matted 
for  Carriage.  And  the  Holes  being  ready  prepared  to  receive  them,  let 
the  whole  Matter,  fine  Earth  and  Water  together,  be  brought  to  the 
Confiftence  of  a  Pap  or  Hafty-Pudding,  round  about  and  quite  cover¬ 
ing  all  the  Roots;  over  which  may  be  laid  Mo/s,  Fern  ox  Weeds,  to 
prevent  the  too  great  Force  of  the  Sun;  which  yet  will  dry  and  crack 
the  Surface,  that  muff  for  that  Rcafon  be  fometimes  loofened  and  covered 
with  frefh  Mould. 

I  fhouldadvife  thefe  Sorts  of  Removals  to  be  made  either  in  October,  not 
too  near  the  Beginning  of  Winter,  or  in  February,  not  too  near  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Summer;  and  then  if  there  be  any  Degree  of  Care  and  Judg¬ 
ment  tiled,  you  need  not  doubt  of  Succefs;  but  may  depend  upon  feeing 
(bating  Accidents  and  unkind  Seafons)  a  reafonable  Quantity  of  Fruit  the 
very  firft  Summer,  and  Tlenty  afterwards.  Foreft-trees  and  Evergreens 
of  all  Kinds,  may  fafely  be  removed  with  the  fame  Care  and  Caution. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  had  fufficient  Experience  of  what  I  here  fay  to  be 
right,  and  I  exhort  you  to  praCtife  this,  or  fome  other  analogous  Me¬ 
thod  ;  as  well  for  your  own  Intereft,  as  for  the  good  of  your  Countrey 
and  the  Delight  of  thofe  Gentlemen  Lovers  of  Gardening,  who  I  am 
fatisfied  will  not  fail  to  reward  your  Induftry,  and  every  ingenious  Con¬ 
trivance  of  your  own  to  promote  their  Pleafure  and  Profit. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

Of  the  Differences  of  Climates,  with  the  Conve- 
nicncics  and  Inconvenicncics  of  Soils,  Situati¬ 
ons  and  Degrees  of  Latitude. 

IN  the  Bufinefs  of  Gardening,  and  for  the  Cultivation  of  late  and 
tender  Fruits  and  exotick  Plants,  there  feems  to  be  nothing  more 
wanting,  or  more  neceffary  to  be  explained,  and  fet  in  a  true  Light, 
than  the  Knowledge  of  the  real  Difference  of  the  Degrees  of  Heat  and 
Cold,  and  the  true  Caufes  of  that  real  Difference.  For  the  Judgment 
that  moft  People  form  of  thefe  Things  commonly  arifes  from  weak  and 
infufficient  Reafons,  or  they  lay  a  greater  Strefs  upon  the  Caufe  than 
can  be  fupported  by  the  Ejfeffts  drawn  from  Experience. 

For  the  Purpofe  ;  there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  hear  People 
fay,  and  to  fee  Authors  write,  that  if  you  once  go  two  or  three  Degrees 
North  of  London ,  you  muff  expect  no  good  Fruit,  efpecially  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  later  Sorts;  and  Sir  William  Temple  himfelf,  in  his  Garden  of 
Epicurus ,  was  fo  weak  as  to  fay,  “  That  when  you  get  paft  Nor  t  ham- 
u  ptonjhire  ’tis  to  little  Purpofe  to  plant  any  of  the  belt  Fruits,  as  Teach- 
<c  es  or  Grapes :  ”  And  at  the  fame  Time  commends  his  Friend  in  Staf- 
fordjhire ,  that  he  planted  nothing  but  good  ‘ Plums  as  the  beft  Fruit  he 
could  attain,  even  by  the  Help  of  South-Walls,  and  a  good  Soil.  And  I 
have  a  Letter  now  by  me  from  an  ingenious  Friend,  which  gives  mean 
Account  what  pains  he  has  taken  in  a  Statical  Way,  to  find  what  Influ¬ 
ence  the  Sun  hath  on  the  Roots  of  Trees  and  Plants  at  different  Seafons 
of  the  Year,  by  the  Means  of  Thermometers. 

u  Six  of  thefe  he  tells  me  he  has  provided,  whofe  Stems  are  of  differ- 
a  ent  Lengths,  from  eighteen  Inches,  to  four  Foot.  The  Scales  of  thefe  he 
“  divided  into  ninety  Degrees  beginning  to  number  from  the  Freezing 
u  point.  The  fhorteft  of  thefe  he  hung  in  the  open  Air  with  a  South  Af- 
u  peflin  the  Middle  of  his  Garden:  The  Ball  of  the  fecond  he  placed 
a  two  Inches  under  Ground;  that  of  the  third  four  Inches:  the  fourth 
“  eight  Inches;  the  fifth  fixteen  Inches;  and  the  fixth  twenty  four 
“  Inches  under  Ground.  Their  Stems,  which  Rood  above  Ground, 
“  were  fecured  from  Injuries  and  Weather  by  long  Boxes ;  on  which  the 
<c  Scales  of  Degrees  were  fixed.  I  keep  (faith  he)  a  Diary  of  thefe, 
u  whereby  I  know  exaTly  the  Sun’s  Warmth  in  the  open  Air,  and  at 
‘c  thofe  feveral  Depths  under  Ground,  at  all  Times  of  the  Year.  If  now 
u  the  like  Obfervations  were  made  fo  much  further  North  as  you  are, 
“  ’tis  probable  that  by  comparing  both  together  many  ufeful  Obfervati- 
“  ons  might  arife  in  the  Way  of  Husbandry  and  Gardening.  Tho’  you 
“  live  in  a  fruitful  Soil  for  Corn  and  Grafs,  and  the  hardy  Kinds  of 
“  Plants;  yet  I  believe  you,  who  have  fuch  a  Tafte  for  Gardening, 

“  muff  have  but  too  much  Occafion  to  lament  your  being  removed  fo 

“  much 
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“  much  further  from  the  benign  Influence  of  the  great  univerfal  Genius 
“  of  Vegitation. 

This  ingenious  Gentleman  fecms  to  be  of  the  common  Opinion,  and  to 
have  entertained  Prejudices  againP  our  Countrey :  But  this  I  fay  that  I, 
who  have  lived  all  the  former  Part  of  my  life  in  the  Middle  and  Sou¬ 
thern  Parts  of  England ,  and  have  been  no  incurious  Obferver  of  Vegi- 
tables  and  Taper  of  Fruits,  can  with  Truth  aver,  that  I  never  eat  more 
nor  better  Fruit  even  of  the  later  kinds  (except  Grapes)  than  fince  I 
came  into  the  Bifljoprick  of  ‘Durham.  And  the  Want  even  of  Grapes  is 
owing  to  fuch  Caufes  as  may  eaflly  be  remedied:  For  it  is  but  lately,  that 
the  Gentlemen  have  had  Courage'enough  to  plant  many;  and  where  any 
Vines  are  found,  they  are  either  of  the  lateP  and  worp  Kinds,  or  the 
Soil  and  Situation  are  not  favourable;  and  which  is  Pill  worP  of  all, 
very  few  Gardeners  know  how  to  prune  them. 

And  then  again,  as  to  the  Times  of  ripening,  where  the  Soil  is  good 
and  warm,  and  the  Situation  well  flickered,  as  it  ought,  I  fee  very 
little  Difference  between  5T  and  55'.  The  flrfl  Year  I  came  hither, 
I  had  a  ripe  A  precot,  of  the  early  Kind,  fent  me  the  lap  Day  of  May, 
and  on  the  fame  Day  a  Difh  of  young  Carrots,  reafonably  large,  fown 
in  the  Spring;  and  in  the  Year  17x4,  when  my  Lord  Bifhop  came  to 
Aukland  the  flrP  Week  in  July,  he  had  an  handfome  Prefent  of  large 
Turkey  Apr ecots  full  ripe  fent  him  from  Lumley  Cajtle ,  the  Scat  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Scarborough.  There  is  little  Judgment 
to  be  made  of  Climates  and  Soils  from  any  of  the  artiflcial  Ways  of 
raifing  Fruits,  which  are  praftifed  round  about  London ,  to  the  Surprife 
and  Wonder  of  many;  who  do  not  conflder,  that  in  a  Jheltercd  Place 
all  thofe  Curiofities  may  be  as  eaflly  had  in  any  Part  of  England ,  and 
would  turn  to  as  good  Account,  were  the  Markets  like  thofe  of  Lon¬ 
don  (where  every  Novelty  quickly  meets  with  a  Purchafer)  ready  to  take 
them  off. 

Neither  can  I  lee  at  prefent  of  what  Ufe  the  Ingenious  Mr.  Hale1  s 
Obfervations  made  from  Thermometers ,  can  be,  nor  what  certain  Judg¬ 
ment  can  be  formed  from  thence  relating  to  the  Difference  of  the  Sun’s 
Heat  for  ripening  Fruits  in  different  Climates.  I  have  formerly  publifh- 
ed  Tables  of  the  true  and  real  Quantity  of  the  Sun’s  Heat  in  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  Latitudes,  I  have  given  the  fame  corrected  above  and  thereby  de- 
monprated  of  what  Quantity  the  mathematick  Difference  is  in  three  or 
four  Degrees.  The  griateP  and  mop  conliderable  Difference  of  Heat 
and  Warmth  for  ripening  Fruit  arifes  from  the  Nature  and  Circum- 
Pances  of  Soil  and  Situation;  from  a  Place  lying  on  the  South  or  Nor  n 
Side  of  a  Hill;  from  its  being  on  the  Top  of  a  cold  Hill  or  in  a  Vale; 
from  its  being  flickered  or  not  flickered  from  Winds;  from  its  lying  on 
a  cold  Clay,  or  on  a  warm  Sand  or  Gravel.  Thefe  are  the  CircumPances 
chiefly  to  be  regarded. 

For  InPance;  It  is  plain  to  a  DcmonPration,  that  a  Garden  lying  on 
an  eafy  Slope  on  the  South  Side  of  an  Hill  receives  more  of  the  Sun’s 
Rays  than  the  lame  Quantity  of  Ground  lying  on  a  Plane,  and  indeed 
hath  more  real  Advantage  of  Heat  from  the  Sun  than  feveral  Degrees  of 
Southern  Latitude  would  give  it,  ceteris  -paribus.  And  the  Argument 
is  Pronger  Pill  if  the  Ground  Hope  to  the  North.  The  fame  thing  is  to 
be  faid  with  Refpeft  to  cold  Clays  and  warm  Gravels;  the  being  guarded 
or  not  guarded  from  Winds.  I  remqniber  feveral  Years  fince  I  was  at  a 
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l?lace  called  Margaret  Overton  in  Rutland  (which  is  about  the  Middle 
bf:  England)  in  the  latter  End  of  4%ujl\  and  then  the  Merella-Cher - 
rie,s  a  gain  ft  a  Weft-Wall  began  only  to  be  red  on  one  Side,  the  Place 
{landing  on  a  Hill  expofed  to  Winds  from  every  Quarter,  whilft  at  the 
fame  Time  in  the  neighbouring  Place  in  the  Yale,  I  eat  excellent  Teaches 
and  Neflarines ;  and  from  what  I  have  found  fince  I  came  into  the 
Bifhoprick  of  ‘Durham ,  I  might  have  had  the  fame  Cherries  on  the  fame 
Exposition  full  ripe  above  a  Month  fooner. 

I  could  name  feveral  Inllances  in  this  Countrey  where  the  lame  Differ¬ 
ence  may  be  obferved,  and  from  the  fame  Caufes.  At  a  Garden  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Scarborough  at  Lumley-Caftle  before  men¬ 
tioned.  At  Chefler ,  the  Seat  of  my  worthy  Friend  John  Hedworth  Efq; 
at  Pranfpetb ,  the  Seat  of  IVilliam  Rellajis  Efq;  at  Bcamijh ,  the  Seat  of 
h  ill  am  Uavifon  Efq;  at  Hilton  Cafl le,  the  Seat  of  John  Hilton  Efq; 
which  laji  is  not  above  two  Miles  from  lVeremotith\  and  yet  the  Situati¬ 
on  of  that ,  and  the  reft  before  mentioned  (befides  feveral  others,  efpeci- 
ally  all  along  the  River  IVere  not  mentioned)  is  fo  favourable,  and  the 
Soil  fo  warm  and  good,  that  there  is  not  lefs  Difference  than  three  or 
four  Weeks  in  the  ripening  of  Fruits,  &c.  between  thofe  and  mine ;  al- 
thp’  I  lay  in  lome  Sort  of  Claim  to  an  Experience  and  Knowledge  in 
the  managing  my  Trees:  And  yet  there  are  ftill  feveral  Places  in  this 
Countrey,  and  in  the  fame  Latitude  colder  and  lefs  favourable  to  Fruits 
than  my  own ;  by  Reafon  they  have  neither  a  good  Soil  nor  any  Shelter 
irom  Winds;  the  firjt  of  which  Negatives  is  not  my  hard  Fortune, 
tho’  the  laft  is.  • 

I  cannot  but  here  take  Notice  (as  an  Inftance  of  the  favourable  Situation 
of  BranfpetlS)  of  the  uncommon  Extent  of  fome  well  bearing  Fruit-trees 
there  to  be  found  in  my  Friend  Mr.  BellafN s  Garden,  viz.  There  is 
an  Aprecot-tree  there,  wliofe  Height  is  thirty  Foot,  and  its  extended 
Breadth  is  no  lefs  than  forty  four  Foot.  There  are  alfo  three  large  Pear- 
trees  planted  againft  the  Caftle  Walls;  the  one  is  a  Bergamot  (which 
every  one  knows  is  of  the  tenderer  Sort)  its  Height  is  forty  one  Foot, 
and  its  Breadth  forty  three.  Another  is  the  JVindJor  Pear,  whofe 
Height  is  thirty  three  Foot,  and  its  Breadth  thirty.  The  laft  is  a  good 
Pear,  and  what  they  call  in  this  Countrey  the  Bijhops  Pear,  whofe 
Height  is  thirty  three  Foot,  and  its  extended  Breadth  no  lefs  than  fifty 
five  Foot. 

I  have  been  the  more  Particular  on  this  Head ;  becaufe  great  Impref- 
fions  have  been  made  on  the  Minds  of  unexperienced  and  injudicious 
Perfons,  who  have  received  great  Prejudices  againft  the  Doftrine  (clear 
as  it  is)  which  I  have  here  laid  down;  and  will  ftill  be  apt  to  fancy  with 
my  ingenious  Correfpondent,  that  nothing  better  than  a  Currant  and  a 
Goojberry  or  a  Tlumb  can  be  had  on  the  wrong  Side  the  Trent.  And 
when  fuch  Perfons  come  here  amongft  us,  and  tafte  our  Fruits,  they  are 
.apt  to  tafte  them  with  preconceived  Opinions  of  their  little  Worth,  and 
Northern  Relifh. 

FJowever  I  am  not  willing  to  let  this  Difcourfe  end  or  reft  here  nei¬ 
ther,  becaufe  the  whole  of  this  Matter  is  not  yet  fet  in  a  right  Light. 
And  indeed  I  have  not  met  with  any  Author  that  has  hit  upon  the  true 
Reafon  of  the  Difference  of  Climates,  and  of  the  Want  or  Plenty  ofiate 
Fruits. 

4  U  London 
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London  itfelf,  and  the  Countrev  for  ten  Miles  round,  hath  indeed 
fomething  to  boaft  of  with  Refpett  to  Climate,  on  the  Account  of  the 
vaft  Numbers  of  People  and  Fires,  which  influence  and  warm  the  Air 
all  around.  But  fetting  that  Confideration  afide,  Great  Britain  itfelf 
muft  be  deemed  and  lookt  upon  as  what  it  is,  an  Ijland ,  and  an  ljland 
that  is  fubjeft  to  many  outward  Misfortunes  and  Inclemencies  of  the 
Air,  which  the  Continent  is  much  more  free  from.  All  our  northern 
Iflands  we  know,  (and  we  experience  our  own)  to  be  fubjett  to  frequent 
Winds  brought  to  us  from  every  Sea  all  around.  We  alfo  experience 
much  greater  Uncertainty  of  Weather,  more  Clouds  and  lefs  Sun-fhine, 
than  they  who  live  on  the  Continent ,  as  every  one  knows,  who  hath 
experienced  the  Difference  by  feeing  and  obferving  both.  So  that  altho’ 
there  is  a  manifefl:  and  fenfible  as  well  as  a  real  Difference  in  a  Remove 
from  London  to  Baris,  and  fo  on;  yet  it  is  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that 
that  is  a  Remove  from  an  ljland  to  a  Continent ;  from  an  ljland  fubjeft 
to  continual  Clouds,  cold  Winds,  and  great  Uncertainty  of  Weather,  to 
a  Continent ,  whofe  Air  is  generally  ferene,  and  whole  Springs  efpeci- 
ally  are  warm  and  favourable  to  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth.  Whereas  it. 
is  a  quite  different  Thing  when  you  remove  three  or  four  Degrees  from 
one  Part  to  another  of  an  Ifland,  every  Part  of  which  is  equally  fub- 
je£t  to  Clouds  and  Winds:  ’Tis  to  little  Purpofe  here  to  talk  of  wanting 
in  the  North  of  England  the  Sun’s  meridian  Altitude,  or  the  benign  In¬ 
fluence  of  the  univerfal  Genius  of  Vegetation-,  when,  alas',  the  whole 
Ifland  wants  it.  Every  one  who  has  been  abroad  in  f  ranee  or  Spain, 
&c.  and  hath  obferved  the  Serenity  and  more  equal  Temperature  of  their 
Air,  know  that  they  have  feldom  many  intire  cloudy  Days  together,  as 
we  have  fornetimes  feveral  Weeks,  and  that  if  we  have  one  ferene  Day 
of  Sun-fhine  they  have  ten ;  which  occafioned  that  merry  Reflection  of 
the  Venetian  Ambalfador  in  King  Charles' s  Time,  who  when  he  was 
ask’d  by  his  Friend  going  away  to  Venice ,  if  he  had  any  commands, 
gave  his  Service  to  the  Sun-,  having  during  his  Refidenceof  three  Weeks, 
been  never  able  to  fee  him  or  make  his  Complements  to  him. 

Upon  the  whole;  It  is  on  all  Hands  confefTed,  that  there  is  a  Differ¬ 
ence  of  the  Sun’s  Summer  Heat  in  different  Latitudes,  although  not  near 
fo  much  as  People  are  wont  to  imagine  in  three  or  four  Degrees;  but 
then  that  Difference  is  much  lefs  to  be  difeerned  in  an  ljland  than  in  the 
Continent,  for  the  Reafons  given  above.  The  Sun  is  a  Blefling  to  Ve¬ 
getation  when  and  wherever  it  fhines;  in  the  Continent  this  Bleffing 
they  enjoy  in  Proportion  to  their  Situation  and  Climate;  we  that  live  in 
an  ljland,  though  we  have  mathematical  Reafons  to  expect  a  fufFcient 
Influence  of  the  Sun  to  ripen  our  Fruits,  have  the  Misfortune  of  almoft 
continual  Clouds  which  intercept  the  Sun;  fo  that  its  Influence,  luch  as 
it  is,  we  want,  we  have  it  not;  which  is  the  Complaint  of  the  whole 
Ifland,  and  fhould  fllence  all  Triumphs  of  one  Part  over  another  on  the 
Account  of  Latitudes ;  whenas  the  beft  and  trued  Reafon  of  Difference 
between  good  and  bad,  between  fruitful  and  unfruitjul  Places,  is  (  as  I 
have  above  obferved)  to  be  taken  chiefly  from  the  Nature  of  the  Soil 
and  Situation. 

In  fhort;  you  cannot  much  more  expeft  Succefs  in  gardening  on  the 
elevated  Plains  of  Salisbury  or  HonJlo'-jn-Heath  in  yi'  than  you  can  in 
the  Weftern  Fells  or  open  IVafles  in  yy,  in  the  Bifhoprick  of  Durham. 
Both  are  left  naked  and  expoled  to  the  Rage  of  mercilefs  Winds;  tho’ 
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as  I  have  in  another  Place  obferved)  I  think  they  are  more  raging  in 
the  North ,  by  Reafon  of  the  Narrownefs  of  that  Neck  of  the  Ifland  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Seas. 

As  a  Corrollary  from  the  whole  Doctrine  here  laid  down,  we  fee  the 
true  Reafon  between  the  Summer  Heats  at  Mofcow  and  thofe  at  New- 
caftle ,  both  lying  in  the  fame  Latitude  of  S5-  The  Firfi  lyeth  in  the 
Middle  of  a  large  Continent,  where  the  Air  is  generally  ferene,  and  the 
Sun  powerful  according  to  its  meridian  Altitude,  infomuch  that  Melons 
there  are  raifed  with  little  Care  and  to  great  Perfection;  whilft  in  the 
fame  Latitude  in  the  North  of  our  Ifland,  (except  in  the  beft  and  moll 
fheltered  Places)  few  of  thofe  or  of  the  latefl  Fruits  with  the  utmofl 
Care  are  found  to  be  good  and  well-flavoured. 

From  hence  alfo  we  are  taught  the  true  Reafon  of  that  Goodnefs  and 
Earlinefs  of  Fruit  in  our  Ifland  which  we  experience  in  fome  Summers, 
fo  much  more  than  in  others.  That  is  to  fay,  when  our  Summers 
prove  (as  fometimes  they  do)  ferene,  dry,  and  hot;  when  we  enjoy  the 
Blefling  of  the  Sun  without  any  great  Interpofitions  of  Clouds,  (the 
Effects  of  which  are  colds  and  wet)  then  we  find  the  Excellence ,  as  well 
as  Elenty  of  all  our  late  *  Fruits;  fuch  as  may  even  vie  with  thofe  of 
France.  As  for  Example,  in  thofe  two  remarkable  Years  1718.  and  1719. 
both  the  Springs  and  the  Summers  were  fo  warm  and  hot  on  the  Ac¬ 
count  of  ferene  Sun  fhiny  Weather,  that  I  remember  in  Northamptonjhire 
we  had  the  white  Mnfcadme  Grapes  in  great  Plenty  and  Perfection  by 
the  Middle  of  Auguft ,  and  all  other  late  Fruits  in  Proportion. 

Whereas,  in  molt  of  the  Years  fince,  we  have  had  throughout  the 
whole  Ifland  fuch  unkind  unfeafonable  Springs,  fuch  cloudy,  rainy,  cold 
Summers,  that  hardly  any  of  our  late  Fruits  (except  where  the  Circum- 
Itances  of  Soil  and  Situation  have  been  extraordinary)  have  come  to  their 
proper  Maturity  and  Flavour;  as  it  hath  been  more  particularly  remark¬ 
able  the  lafl  Year  172.7;  when  as  far  as  I  can  hear,  there  hath  been  no 
fuch  thing  as  a  ripe  Bunch  of  Grapes  throughout  the  Ifland,  at  leaf!  in 
the  natural  or  unartificial  Way. 


*  Mr.  Evelyn  obferves  that  the  Peach  was  at  firfl  accounted  fo  tender  and  delicate  a  Fruit,  that  it 
•was  believed  to  thrive  only  in  Perlia  ;  and  even  in  the  Days  of  Galen  it  grew  no  nearer  us  than  Egypt, 
of  all  the  Roman  Provinces,  but  was  not  feen  in  the  City  till  more  than  thirty  Tears  before  Pliny 
Time.  Even  the  DamalkRofe  itfelf  ( faith  my  Lord  Bacon)  is  litttle  more  than  a  Hundred  Tears  cld  in 
England.  And  (as  my  Author  goes  on)  it  was  Six  hundred  and  eighty  Tears  after  the  Foundation  of 
Rome,  e'er  Italy  had  tafted  a  Cherry  of  their  own-,  which  being  then  brought  t hither  out  of  Porous 
(as  the  Philberts  were)  did  afterwards  travel  ad  ultimos  Britannos.  bvtl.  Dfc.  of  Forrejl-irees. 
Pag.  115. 
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BOOK  IV. 

Of  the  Kitchen-Garden. 


gggpi  ON  SIDE  RING  how  many  have  wrote  upon  this 
and  how  well  it  is  at  prefent  improved  and  un¬ 
der  hood,  every  one  almoft  that  wears  a  blue  Apron, 
thinking  himfelf  already  thoroughly  inftru&ed,  it  might 
hardly  be  expected  that  I  fhould  enter  into  this,  which 
is  now  no  longer  a  Secret;  yet  forafmuch  as  every  Day’s 
,,  Experience  adds  fome  Degree  of  Light  to  a  practical  Art, 

I  flatter  my  felf  that  fomething  acceptable  even  in  the  Article  of  the 
Kitchen-Garden  may  occafionally  be  delivered,  that  may  either  ftrike  the 
Fancy  or  inform  the  Judgment  of  the  Curious.  However  I  fhall  take 
Care,  fo  far  at  leaft,  not  to  impofe  upon  the  Publick,  as  to  dwell  on  trifling 
Things,  or  to  enlarge  on  Things  already  well  underflood. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  Melons ,  Cucumbers ,  Pumpions,  Gourds, dec. 

THE  feveral  kinds  of  Melons  being  reckoned  the  beft  Fruit  in  the 
Kitchen-Garden;  and  now  every  Day,  as  they  are  better  known 
and  eafier  raifed,  are  much  coveted  by  moft  curious  Palates,  I  fhall  begin 
with  a  plain  Defcription  of  the  beft  Sorts,  with  fome  eafie  Inlb  uftions 
how  to  raife  them;  without  confounding  the  Reader  with  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Methods,  which  fome  by  way  of  Singularity  affeft  to  prafrife. 

There  are  fome  of  the  large  Melons  that  ar  egood]  but  the  biggejt  are  not 
Generally  the  beji.  However  it  is  with  this  Fruit  as  with  moft  others;  that 
which pleafes  one  Palate  difpleafes  another.  It  is  proper  to  procure  fome 
of  the  Seeds  of  the  beft  and  moft  approved  Sorts,  both  of  th efmooth,  the 
wrought,  and  the  ritfd  Kind,  from  France ;  that  when  you  have  found 
the  Sorts  that  pleafe,  and  will  ripen  well  and  kindly,  you  may  ftick 
thofe,  by  carefully  preferving  their  Seed  ;  which  Seed  however  fbould 
not  be  made  ufe  of  till  it  be  at  leaft  three  Years  old:  For  new  S  ed  is 
apt  to  throw  out  large  and  ftrong  Vines,  but  is  feldom  prolific;  where¬ 
as  the  Seeds  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  which  have  been  kept  eight  or 
ten  Years,  generally  produce  Vines  that  are  clofe -jointed,  and  more  fub- 
je£t  to  produce  Fruit.  I  have  known  the  Seeds  of  Melons  kept  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  Years,  and  have  grown  and  anfwered  very  well. 

But  becaufe  a  well  chofen  Meloniere ,  and  a  Succeflion  of  regular  Hot- 
Beds  are  twro  things  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  Production  of  good 
Melons,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  diftinft  Directions  concerning  them. 
For  without  the  Firft ,  viz.  a  well-chofen  Meloniere ,  all  future  Dili¬ 
gence  in  other  Particulars  would  be  in  vain.  Chufe  out  therefore  a 
Place  in  your  Kitchen-Garden  the  moft  fee ured  from  pernicious  Winds, 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  Yards  fquare,  and  this  you  are  to  enclofe  with 
a  Reed-Hedge  eight  or  ten  Foot  high,  well  fupported  with  fufficient 
Stakes  or  Polls  fixed  in  the  Ground,  left  the  Winds  overturn  them:  But 
becaufe  Reed-Hedges  are  not  of  above  feven  or  eight  Years  Continuance,  it 
will  be  very  convenient  for  more  lafting  Ufe  to  plant  Hedges  within 
the  Enclofure,  that  may  be  growing  up  to  anfwer  the  aforefaid  Purpofe. 
Jew  and  Holly  are  the  beft,  and  writh  a  little  Patience  become  impene¬ 
trable  Defences  againft  the  Winds  all  the  Year;  but  Elm  and  Hornbean 
do  very  well. 

After  this  Care  is  over,  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  provide  a 
Succeffion  of  regular  Hot-Beds;  for  without  the  Affiftance  of  thefe,  our 
Climate  feldom  proves  fo  kind  as  to  afford  ripe  Melons,  at  leaft  in  any 
Quantity.  Though  I  remember  about  twenty  Years  ago  I  once  tried, 
and  put  a  Melon-feed  into  the  naked  Ground  on  May-Hay,  and  from 
that  I  had  an  exceeding  good  Melon,  the  fourth  of  September  follow¬ 
ing.  And  indeed  would  our  Summers  prove  but  favourable  enough,  we 
might  then  expeft  that  true  Relifh  of  the  Melon,  which  the  Southern 
Countries  juftly  boaft  of;  where  they  naturally  grow  like  Turneps.  For, 
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as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  pure  wholefome  Mould  gives  a  fweet  Taftea**f Recr’ 
to  all  Sorts  of  Plants;  whereas  Dung,  though  it  helps  Vegetation,  yetpJSe  8?‘ 
contains  many  noxious  heterogeneous  indigefted  Juices,  which  give  ftrong 
and  unfavoury  Taftes  to  every  thing  fowed  upon  or  planted  in  it. 

However,  fince  fo  delicious  a  Fruit  as  the  Melon  cannot  ordinarily  be 
had  without  the  Adiftance  of  the  Hot-Bed,  it  is  well  worth  while  for 
thofe  who  can  afford  Hands  and  Attendance  to  be  well  provided  in  this 
Article ;  and  although  the  Bulinels  of  the  Hot-Bed  is  now  generally 
pretty  well  underffood,  yet  I  fhall  lay  down  tliefe  following  plain  and 
fhort  Directions. 

It  is  well  known  that  only  the  Dung  of  Horfes,  Affes  and  Mules  is 
fit  for  the  Purpofe  of  a  Hot-Bed,  the  Dung  of  Oxen,  Cows,  and  Hogs, 
retaining  little  or  no  Heat  when  laid  together  in  Heaps.  A  conveni¬ 
ent  Quantity  therefore  of  the  former,  of  the  laft  three  Weeks  making  in 
the  Stable,  fhould  be  referved  and  laid  in  a  Place  by  it  felf.  In  the 
firft  Week  in  February ,  mark  out  a  Place  in  the  Meloniere  a  Foot  more 
extended  every  Way  than  the  Frame  you  intended  to  fet  upon  the  Hot- 
Bed,  (fuppofe  eight  Foot  long  and  four  Foot  wide)  facing  the  South; 
then  take  out  the  Earth  fix  Inches  deep  from  this  oblong  Square,  and  let 
the  Dung  be  brought  by  one  Man  in  a  Barrow,  whilft  another  fhapes 
the  Bed;  not  in  Hills  and  Hollows,  but  regularly  and  evenly,  treading 
it  all  the  while,  till  at  laft  it  be  four  Foot  high  from  the  Foundation, 
when  four  or  five  Inches  depth  of  Earth  is  laid  upon  it.  Artificial  Earths 
or  thorough  rotten  Dung  are  generally  ufed;  but  the  richeft  (not  Sandy 
but  loamy)  untried  Earth  that  can  be  got  I  prefer.  The  Bed  thus  pre¬ 
pared  (  if  the  Dung  is  moft  of  it  new  and  frefh)  will  not  have  loft  its 
{torching  Heat  in  Id's  than  eight  Days ;  and  therefore  nothing  muft  be 
fowed  in  it  till  that  is  over.  It  is  thought  by  moft  advifcable  to  have  a  thin 
Coat  of  Sea-coal  Afiaes  laid  upon  the  Bed  before  the  fine  Earth  be  intro¬ 
duced;  becaufo  that  is  found  to  retain  the  Heat,  efpecially  if  the  Mould 
it  felf  be  preffed  down  hard  with  the  Hand  as  it  fhould,  and  after  that 
remain  five  Inches  deep  :  For  want  of  which  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  fre¬ 
quently  reach  the.  Dung,  which  is  Poifon  to  them. 

But  forafmuch  as  no  Hot-Bed  can  be  luppofed,  without  fome  Help,  to 
maintain  its  Heat  long  enough  to  bring  what  we  plant  upon  it  to  Per¬ 
fection;  therefore  when  it  begins  to  grow  cool,  the  common  PraCtice  is 
to  cut  away  the  Sides  of  it  flopewife,  adding  frefh  Dung  to  recover  its 
loft  Heat.  This  is  called  Backing  or  Lining  of  a  Bed.  And  this  the  di¬ 
ligent  Gardeners  will  repeat  five  or  fix  Times  in  a  Seafon,  as  they  fee 
Occafion,  rather  than  make  frefh  Beds,  which  occafions  a  Remove  of  the 
Plants,  and  is  confequently  a  Check  to  them.  However  this  leads  me  to 
repeat  a  Contrivance  of  fome  Gardeners,  which  I  have  formerly  men¬ 
tioned:  And  may  perhaps  deferve  ftill  to  be  improved.  Gent  Recr. 

“  Inftead  of  making  the  Glafs  Frames,  as  is  ufual,  open  at  the  Bottom,  page93- 
u  they  may  be  madq  with  ftrong  Wires  eroding  one  another,  fo  as  to  be 
“  able  to  lupport  a  Bed  of  Earth  four  Inches  deep  for  the  feveral  Plants 
u  to  grow  in.  And  thus  the  whole  may  be  lifted  by  four  Men  from 
u  one  Hot-Bed  to  another,  as  Occafion  fefves.  This  Method  hath  thefe 

two  confiderable  Advantages  attending  it.  Firft,  this  faves  the  Trou- 
u  ble  and  prevents  the  Danger  of  transplanting^  which  often  proves  fatal, 

“  but  always  a  Check  to  the  Growth  of  thefe  tender  Plants.  Secondly, 

“  here  is  no  Intermiffion  in  the  Growth  of  the  Plants,  nor  any  artificial 
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a  Heat  of  the  Bed  wafted,  which  in  the  ordinary  Methods  cannot  be 
ci  avoided ;  for  there  you  muft  wait  feven  or  eight  Days  ’till  the  great 
“  Heat  be  abated,  left  the  tender  Roots  of  the  Plants  be  fcorched: 
“  Whereas  in  the  Cafe  before  us,  you  may  allot  juft  what  Degree  of 
“  Heat  you  pleafe;  for  when  the  Heat  is  too  violent,  the  Frame  may  be 
“  placed  fomething  hollow  from  the  Bed  ;  when  it  abates,  it  may  wnol- 
“  ly  reft  upon  it:  And  when  the  Bed  grows  too  cold  the  Frame  may 
u  be  carried  to  another. 

Befide  thefe,  there  are  other  Sorts  of  Beds  made  of  long  Dung  fit  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Plants  raifed  in  the  other;  thefe  are  called  T)eaf-Beds ,  being 
made  almoft  wholly  within  the  Ground ,  and  therefore  will  give  only  a 
fweating  JVarmth  to  the  new-removed  Plants  for  a  little  Time  till  they 
have  juft  taken  root,  and  can  fhift  for  themfelves,  only  with  the  Help  of 
Bell  Glaffes.  Thefe  Beds  fhould  not  be  made  till  the  middle  of  April, 
that  the  Summer  may  advance  Time  enough  to  forward  and  perfect  the 
Fruit. 

If  there  fhould  at  any  Time  happen  to  be  a  DefeQ:  or  Want  of  good 
Dung  from  the  Stable,  there  are  fome  other  Materials  which  will  caufe 
a  fufficient  artificial  Heat,  viz.  Straw  fteeped  in  Pond- Water  two  or 
three  Days,  Grafs,  Weeds,  and  Cole-Afhes,  Grains  of  Malt,  Tanners 
Bark,  damaged  Bran  made  wet:  Any  of  thefe  thrown  together  in  a  Heap, 
and  well  watered  will  ferment,  and  give  a  regular  Heat  and  Warmth’ 
proper  for  accelerating  the  Growth  of  tender  Plants. 

After  the  fcorching  Heat  of  the  Bed  is  over  (which  may  be  difeerned 
by  a  Finger  thruft  in)  then  is  the  Time  to  put  in  the  Seeds,  Melons  at 
one  end,  and  Cucumbers  at  the  other ;  if  the  Bed  be  in  good  Temper 
they  will  come  up  and  be  fit  to  plant  out  four  Inches  apart  about  a 
Week  after  fowing;  where  they  are  to  remain  till  the  fecond  or  third 
joint  appears,  when  the  prime  Leader  is  to  be  pinch’d  off  from  each 
Plant ;  and  upon  their  careful  Remove  into  a  frefh  Bed,  they  will  quickly 
put  out  three  other  Runners,  which  commonly  produce  Fruit  plenti¬ 
fully. 

About  the  latter  end  of  April  the  Melon  Plants  thus  raifed  will  be  fit 
to  plant  upon  Ridges  four  Foot  wide  in  Holes,  two  or  three  Plants  in 
a  Hole,  and  the  Holes  are  to  be  four  Foot  afunder.  Some  provide  an 
Inftrument  of  Tin,  fomething  of  the  Shape  of  a  Spoon,  wherewith  to  re¬ 
move  the  Plants  from  one  Bed  to  another  without  much  difturbing  the 
Roots;  and  a  Dexterity  in  doing  this  is  of  great  Advantage  to  the  pfants. 
Sprinkle  the  Plants  with  Pond-Water,  and  cover  them  with  Glaffes:  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  which,  Mats  or  Straw  fhould  be  laid  round  the  Glaffes 
to  keep  the  Plants  from  withering.  For  though  the  Sun  be  the  Life  of 
Vegetation;  yet  to  every  thing  weak,  or  newly  removed,  it  often  proves 
fatal,  by  its  overpowering  Glory.  Cucumbers  are  to  be  managed  much 
after  the  fame  Sort,  only  they  require  no  pruning ,  and  more  watering. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May  they  will  be  pufhing  ftrongly  forward,  and 
then  is  the  Time  when  the  Earth  on  the  Ridges,  efpecially  round  about 
the  Plants,  is  to  be  trod  hard  down,  the  harder  the  better ,  to  keep  the 
Roots  cool,  and  the  Sun’s  Rays  from  penetrating  too  far.  As  foon  as 
the  dry  Eafterly  Winds  ceafe,  the  Glaffes  fhould  "be  tilted  up  about  an 
Inch  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  to  give  them  Air  for  two  or  three  Hours, 
that  by  Degrees  they  may  be  hardened  to  the  Weather. 
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Whethei  thofe  called  falfe  Blojfoms  are  the  Male  Flowers  absolutely 
neceflary  to  impregnate  the  others;  and  therefore  fhould  be  let  abn-  1 
am  not  able  to  fay;  having  not  had  fufticient  Experience  thereof,  and 
withal  not  being  thoroughly  fatisfied  with  Mr.  /TW/c/sHypoth  .(is  i  nro- 
bable  as  it  feems  to  be)  oftlie  Generation  ofTlants.  However  I  Hiiuk 
it  is  the  fureft  Way  to  let  the  falfe  Bloffoms  alone:  For  the  Notio  ,  the 
common  Gardeners  entertain,  that  they  weaken  the  Plant  is  iritihw 
Nature  feems  to  defign  them  for  fome  Office,  by  their  dying  away  fo ft  on 
atter  their  firft  Appearance ;  as  it  having  done  their  Duty,  thev  were  to 
retire.  I  am  alio  inclined  to  think  with  Mr.  Bradley,  that  the  common 
Practice  ot  handling  fo  much  and  dilpoling  the  Vines  in  an  exaft  Order 
doth  a  great  deal  of  Harm :  The  VeiTels  in  thefe  Plants  are  extremely 
tender,  and  fubjeft  to  be  bruifed  by  the  leaft  bending  from  their  Place 
ot  natural  Growth;  and  accordingly  it  is  obferved  that  both  Melons 
and  Cucumbers  difcover  their  firft  Fruit  in  Places  and  Corners  leaft 
difturbed  or  thought  on.  The  Clafpers  which  Nature  has  furnifhed  thefe 
Kinds  ot  Plants  with,  are  by  no  Means  defigned  for  their  climbim  as 
hath  been  conjeftured  by  fome:  They  are  manifeftly  reptile  Plfnts. 
The  Tendernefs  and  Weaknefs  ot  their  Vines  plainly  demonftrate  they 
are  not  well  formed,  and  little  able  to  fupport  the  Weight  of  their  Fruit 
or  defend  themfelves  by  fuch  weak  Clafpers  from  Winds  and  Storms* 
which  of  all  things  affeQ:  them  moll.  Therefore  what  Nature  feems  to 
defign  by  their  Clafpers  is,  that  they  may  lay  hold  of  every  little  Weed 
growing  round  them,  that  thereby  the  feveral  Branches  for  Fruit  may 
be  held  and  preferved  in  their  natural  Order  and  Difpofition  without 

moving  to  and  fro.  And  this  Inclination  of  Nature  we  fhould  ever 
follow. 

After  the  greateft  Part  of  May  is  over  you  may  take  off  the  Glaffes 
•and  uncover  the  Melons  from  ten  in  the  Morning  till  four  in  the  Af- 
tei  noon,  thereby  to  acquaint  them  with  the  Air,  and  by  De°Tees  to  for- 
tity  them  againft  unfeafonable  Weather.  But  great  Care  mull  be  had  to 
guard  them  againft  fuddain  Storms  of  Hail  and  Rain:  For  too  much 
Wet,  efpecially  at  theii  Roots,  occafions  them  to  rot.  But  if  the  Weather 
prove  exceeding  hot  and  dry,  you  may  water  them  in  a  Circle  at  fome 
little  Diftance  fiom  the  Root  with  Pond  Water  impregnated  with  Deer’s 
Sheep’s,  or  Pidgeon’s  Dung.  9 

When  the  Plants  are  become  ftrong,  and  throw  out  feveral  Runners 
let  the  beft  and  ftrongeft  remain  after  being  pinch’d  off  at  the  third  or 
fourth  Knot:  But  the  weak  Shoots,  and  fuch  as  grow/*?  mud  be  en¬ 
tirely  removed.  When  you  perceive  two  or  three  Melons  knottin»  and 
fetting  for  Fruit  upon  one  Shoot,  ftop  that  Vine,  pinching  it  off  at  a 
Bud  or  two  beyond  the  laft  Fruit ;  which  when  it  is  once  as  bi^  as 
your  Fift,  you  ihould  lay  upon  a  Tile,  whereby  to  refleT  the  Suns 
Heat,  and  to  accelerate  its  ripening:  And  after  that,  watering  fhould 
be  difcontinued,  except  in  exceffive  Droughts,  and  then  the  Water  fhould 
be  adminiftred  only  in  the  Alleys. 

To  know  when  a  Melon  is  lit  to  be  gathered,  the  Stalk  will  feem  as  if 
it  would  part  from  the  Fruit;  it  will  begin  to  gild  and  grow  yellow 
underneath,  and  you  will  be  faluted  with  a  mod  agreeable  Odour  *  but 
fuch  as  frequent  the  Meloniere  judge  it  by  the  Eye,  obferving  only  the 
Change  of  their  Colour  and  the  intercoftal  Yellownefs,  which7 is  a  fuffi- 
cieiit  Indication  of  theii  JVIatuiity.  From  the  Time  of  a  IVIelon’s  being 
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fullv  fet  to  the  Time  of  its  ripening  you  may  reckon  forty  Days-  and 
tho'fe  v/hich  are  full  of  Embroidery  and  Net-work  are  commonly  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  Days  fafhoning  e’re  they  be  ripe. 

In  gathering  a  Melon  a- la-mode ,  the  Stalk  fhould  be  furnilhed  with 
two  or  three  Leaves  for  Ornament;  neither  fhould  the  Stalk  be  fuffered 
to  break  off,  leaft  the  Melon  languifh  and  lofe  the  Richnefs  of  its  Fla¬ 
vour.  If  the  Melon  is  to  be  conveyed  to  any  diftant  Place,  it  fhould  be 
gathered  three  or  four  Days  before  ’tis  full  ripe,  if  that  could  be  gueffed. 
But  if  they  are  to  be  ufed  immediately  thoroughly  ripe,  put  them  into  a 
Bucket  of  Water  newly  drawn  out  of  the  Well,  juft  as  you  would  treat 
a  Bottle  of  Wine;  fince  coming  immediately  from  the  Meloniere ,  they 
are  Sun-heated,  wanting  that  Quicknefs  and  agreeable  Flavour  which  the 


cold  Water  gives.  ,  .  ,  .  , 

In  the  Choice  of  a  perfeft  good  Melon,  let  it  be  neither  two  green  nor 

over-ripe-  let  it  be  well  nourifhed  with  a  thick  fhort  Stalk  proceeding 
from  a  vigorous  Plant,  firm  to  the  Touch,  dry,  and  of  a  vermilion 
Colour  within.  And  its  true  Flavour  is  of  that  pitchy  Mixture  where¬ 
with  Seamen  drefs  their  Cordage.  The  Superftition  of  the  Antients  de¬ 
rived  to  fome  of  our  Moderns  with  Refpeft  to  the  Moon,  and  the  Ap¬ 
proach  of  Females  is  very  filly  and  ridiculous.  But  from  'weak  Minds 

Superftition  is  hard  to  be  rooted  out.  .  .  .. 

Cucumbers  are  fown  and  raifed  much  after  the  fame  Method  with  Me¬ 
lons.  There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  them;  but  the  prickly  Sort  is  accounted 
the  beft.  They  muft  be  plentifully  watered  both  on  the  Hot-Bed  and 
Ridges,  if  you  would  have  them  produce  Plenty  of  Fruit.  1  hey  are  in 
Perfection  a  little  before  they  begin  to  turn  Yellow.  1  he  firft  ripe  both 
of  thefe  and  of  the  Melon  ought  to  be  chofen  for  Seed:  But  the  Cucum¬ 
ber  defigned  for  Seed  fhould  be  fuffered  to  grow  till  the  Froftscome. 

C ucumbers  defigned  for  pickling  require  no  more  Care  than  to  chufe  a 
Piece  of  natural  Ground  pretty  rich  and  wellexpofed  to  the  Sun;  where¬ 
in  make  Holes  in  the  Form  of  Bafons  about  four  Foot  diffant  from  each 
other  -  and  the  firft  Day,  if  the  Weather  be  fettled,  or  the  firft  Week  in 
May  fow  the  Seeds  in  them,  not  /pari ugly ;  for  it  is  better  to  have  Plants 
to  fpare,  than  to  want,  which  often  happens  by  being  too  covetous. 

All  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Tump  eons  and  Gourds  fhould  have  fomeAfhft- 
ance  from  the  Hot-Bed,  that  they  may  come  to  their  Maturity  before  the 
Frofts  overtake  them;  in  the  beginning  of  May  they  may  fafely  be  re¬ 
moved  to  fome  very  rich  Bank,  where  they  may  have  room  to  extend 
their  Vines;  where  if  they  be  well  watered,  efpecially  during  their  fruit¬ 
ing,  Plenty  of  Fruit  may  be  expeCted,  and  of  a  prodigious  Size,  fome- 
times  weighing  eighteen  or  twenty  Pound;  whatfoever  is  wrote  upon  the 
Fruit  with  the  Point  of  a  Pin,  when  it  is  fmall,  will  be  vaftly  enlarged 
as  the  Fruit  encreafeth,  and  appear  prettily  vifible  in  Ribs.  So  the  Lover 
in  his  Gaiety  filently  addrefs’d  himfelf  to  his  Miftrefs ,  when  he  wrote 
upon  the  young  Gourd, 


The  Rind  of  every  Riant  her  Name  J hall  know , 
And  as  the  Riant  extends  my  Love  /hall  grow . 


They  fhould  be  gathered  about  the  latter  End  of  Auguft,  and  carefully 
laid  to  dry  in  the  Sun ;  but  the  Froft  quite  fpoils  them.  Some  mix  them 
with  the  fharpeft  kinds  of  Apples  for  the  Kitchen;  and  others  in  a  time 
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of  Scarcity,  efpecially  after  it  is  boiled,  mix  the  Pulp  of  it  with  their 
Dough  for  Bread. 

Before  I  leave  the  Meloniere ,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fay  a  Word  or 
two  of  M.uJhvooms  raifed  in  an  artificial  Way.  They  are  doubtlefs  pro¬ 
duced  from  fome  Putrefaction  in  the  Earth.  We  are  told  of  near  an  hun¬ 
dred  different  Kinds,  befides  thofe  very  minute  Sorts  difcerned  only  with 
the  Microfcope  in  the  Mouldinefs  of  Fruits  and  Liquors;  which  laft 
Kinds  are  fo  quick  of  Growth,  that  (as  Mr.  Bradley  obferves)  in  lefs 
than  twelve  Hours  time  they  are  perfe&ed,  and  fhedding  their  Seeds, 
feveral  Hundreds  of  the  fame  Kinds  immediately  vegetate,  whence  it  is 
that  Mouldinefs  fo  foon  overfpreads  thofe  Bodies  it  once  infeds. 

There  are  Troufles  found  at  Rujbden  in  Northamptonjhire ,  and  Mc- 
relles  in  fome  Parts  of  Wiltjhire\  but  there  is  but  one  Kind  of  Mufh- 
room  properly  fo  called,  which  is  edible,  and  thole  are  found  in  moil 
Places  in  England ;  efpecially  after  a  wet  Seafon  in  Autumn.  But  the 
artificial  Way  to  have  them  moll  Parts  of  the  Summer  in  a  Garden  is,  by 
preparing  a  Bed  of  long  Dung  from  the  Stable,  putting  fome  fhort  old 
Dung  on  the  top,  four  Fingers  thick:  When  the  great  Heat  is  qualified, 
fcatter  all  the  Parings  and  Offals  of  luch  Mufhrooms  as  have  been  dret- 
fed  in  the  Kitchen,  together  with  the  Water  wherewith  they  were 
walhed.  The  fame  Bed  will  ferve  two  or  three  Years,  and  will  af- 
fifl  you  in  making  another.  Inflead  of  Horfe-dung  fome  have  of  late 
ufed  old  Thatch,  which  is  obferved  to  turn  mufty  and  to  grow  mouldy 
fooner  than  Horfe-dung,  and  confequently  to  produce  Mufhrooms  quick¬ 
er  and  in  greater  Plenty.  The  old  Melon-Beds,  if  well  watered  in  the 
Spring,  feldom  fail  to  produce  Plenty. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  Artichokes,  Char  dons,  and  Afparagus. 

THE  Artichoke ,  tho1  of  the  Thiftle  Kind,  is  one  of  the  moil  ex- AruchJe. 

cellent  Fruits  of  the  Kitchen-Garden,  and  recommended  not  only 
for  its  Goodnefs  in  all  the  various  Ways  of  cooking  it,  but  alfo  for  its 
continuing  near  three  Months  in  Seafon.  Of  thete  there  are  feveial  Soits, 
chiefly  the  red,  th z  violet  and  the  green,  which  laft  for  its  Largeneis  is 

generally  moll  admired  and  fought  after.  .  . 

They  are  propagated  by  Slips  from  the  old  Roots  in  the  Beginning  o 
April-  which  Slips  Ihould  be  planted  in  as  rich  Soil  as  poffible,  (untried 
is  beftl  at  four  Foot  afunder  in  Rows  and  in  the  Quincunx  Order.  When 
you  take  off  the  Slips,  only  three  or  four  Heads  fhould  be  left  on  the 
old  Root,  which  fhould  not  be  all  at  once  uncovered,  but  gradually  at  te- 
veral  Times,  left  the  cold  Winds  andfharp  Mornings  pinch  them  too  much. 

They  need  little  Culture  before  Winter,  but  to  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  the  young  Plants  muff  be  carefully  and  frequently  watered  it  tne 
Weather  prove  dry:  In  November  the  Tendernefs  of  this  Plant  expeas 
Relief,  which  is  either  by  putting  long  Dung  round  every  one*,  or  die 
to  make  Trenches  betwixt  every  two  Ranges,  covering  them  within  a 
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little  of  their  top  with  the  Mould.  This  laft  Method  is  the  mod  ex¬ 
peditious,  and  except  in  very  long  and  fevere  Winters  is  found  fufficient. 
The  new-planted  Sets  fhould  not  be  buffered  to  bear  the  fame  Year;  for 
thereby  the  Roots  are  often  endangered;  and  every  fifth  Year  there 
fhould  be  a  Renewal ;  for  it  is  a  Plant  that  foon  impoverifheth  the  Soil, 
and  then  the  Fruit  becomes  fmall. 

The  old  Roots,  which  are  not  accounted  of,  are  commonly  made  ufe 
of  to  make  what  the  French  call  Artichoke  C hards ;  for  which  Purpofe 
they  tie  them  and  cover  them  up  at  their  whole  Length,  with  Straw 
or  old  Dung,  which  whitens  the  cotteny  Sides  of  their  Leaves  and  makes 
them  fit  for  Ufe  after  boiling. 

Sfanifh  The  Spanijh  Char  dons  are  propagated  only  by  Seed  fown  in  May  (and 
chardon.  nGt  f0oner)  in  prepared  Trenches  or  Pits  a  Foot  wide,  and  about  fix 
Inches  deep  of  fine  Mould.  After  they  are  come  up,  they  mull  be  well 
watered :  And  towards  the  End  of  October,  when  we  would  blanch  them, 
we  mull  tie  them  and  cover  them  up  with  dry  Litter,  well  twilled  about 
them,  fo  that  the  Air  cannot  get  at  them.  In  about  fifteen  Days  they 
will  be  whitened  and  fit  for  Ufe,  boiled  as  the  Artichoke  Chards  before 
mentioned.  The  French  and  Spaniards  ufe  the  Flowers  of  thefe  Char- 
dons  inllead  of  Rennet ;  for  being  dried  in  the  Air,  they  quickly  and  rea¬ 
dily  turn  and  curdle  the  Milk. 

diffara-  Afparagus  is  fo  necelTary  a  Part  of  the  Furniture  of  a  Garden,  and  fo 
gns’  early  a  Dainty  in  the  Spring,  that  its  Management  and  Culture  juil- 
ly  deferve  a  particular  Enlargement.  It  is  railed  from  Seed  fown  in  the 
Spring  on  fome  well  prepared  Ground;  and  after  it  has  Hood  two  Years 
in  the  Seed-Bed,  the  Plants  are  then  fit  to  be  removed  into  a  regular  Bed ; 
where  if  rightly  prepared  and  managed,  they  will  continue  good  and 
ftrong  for  fifteen  or  twenty  Years;  especially  if  the  Soil  be  naturally 
rich  and  fandy.  There  ought  to  be  great  Care  taken  to  gather  the  Seed 
from  fome  of  the  ftrongell  Plants;  for  therein  confills  a  great  deal  of  the 
expected  Succefs  of  having  a  large  Kind. 

It  is  not  defirable  to  have  the  Plants  either  too  big  or  too  little;  but 
when  you  have  them  ready  for  the  Purpofe,  whether  of  one  or  two 
Years  Growth,  mark  out  a  Piece  of  Ground,  fuppofe  eight  Yards  lon^- 
and  four  Yards  wide.  Take  from  hence  entirely  the  Mould  for  twelve 
Inches  deep,  filling  it  up  again  with  the  bell  untried  Earth  that  can  be 
got  to  the  fame  Level  it  had  before. 

Then  fome  Time  in  November  or  (if  that  cannot  be)  in  February ,  and 
not  later,  fet  four  Rows  of  Plants  in  each  Bed  at  twelve  Inches  afunder 
in  the  Quincunx  Order,  allowing  two  Foot  betwixt  each  Bed  for  a  Path; 
as  may  be  plainly  feen  and  underllood  by  the  Figure  following.  But 
inllead  of  making  Holes  (as  the  ufual  Way  is)  to  put  the  Plants"  in,  lay 
them  only  upon  the  Surface,  fpreading  their  Roots,  as  near  as  may  be 
at  equal  Diftances,  and  putting  a  handful  of  fine  Mould  upon  each  to 
keep  them  in  their  Places.  This  done,  lay  on  fome  of  the  bell  and  finell 
of  the  untried  Earth  at  leaffc  three  Inches  thick,  which  will  cover  and 
plant  them  all  at  once. 

Your  Bed  thus  made  and  planted  will  rife  three  Inches  above  the  natu¬ 
ral  Surface;  but  that  three  Inches  will  fubfide  and  be  loll  in  a  Year 
or  two  ;  and  therefore  new  Earth  of  about  an  Inch  deep  fhould  be  laid 
on  every  Autumn ,  together  with  a  Sprinkling  of  Pidgeon  or  Hen-dung 
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on  the  top  of  the  Bed.  And  this  is  all  the  Covering  that  Afparagus  re¬ 
quires  or  wants  to  defend  it  from  the  Winter  Colds. 

I  take  November  to  be  a  better  Month  to  plant  Afparagus  in,  than 
either  February  or  March .  For  no  Winter  hurts  it,  if  the  aforemention¬ 
ed  Care  be  ufed ;  and  then  it  will  be  the  better  difpofed  to  take  Root  in 
the  Spring,  before  the  dry  Weather  overtakes  it,  which  often  proves  fatal 
to  thofe  Beds  which  are  planted  late. 

N.  B.  The  Afparagus  fhould  not  be  cut  for  ufe  till  the  third  Year  af¬ 
ter  Planting,  and  then  alfo  but  fparingly.  Its  delicious  Tafte  is  mighti¬ 
ly  heightened  by  preferving  their  Verdure  and  agreeable  Tendernefs; 
which  is  bell;  done  by  letting  the  Water  boil  before  you  put  them  in. 

An  Afparagus  Bed  eight  Yards  long  and  four  Yards  wide ,  con¬ 
taining  one  hundred  and  twenty  Plants  in  the  Quincunx  Order , 
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Thofe  who  are  curious  and  covetous  to  have  Afparagus  during  the 
whole  Winter  Seafon,  mull:  fow  and  make  Plantations  every  Year  for  a 
Succelfron ;  becaufe  fuch  Plants  as  are  forced  in  the  Hot-Bed  ferve  only 
for  that  Seafon,  and  afterwards  die  and  are  calf  away.  The  Method  of 
raifing  it  in  that  artificial  Way  is  this.  Make  a  large  Hot-Bed  riling  a- 
bout  two  Foot  high:  Cover  it  with  untried  Earth  fix  Inches  thick,  and 
limit  the  Edges  with  Straw-bands.  Upon  this  plant  your  Alparagus 
Roots,  taken  from  the  Nurfery  of  three  or  four  Years  old,  as  dole  to¬ 
gether  as  may  be,  without  much  regarding  to  prune  their  extended 
Roots.  This  done,  cover  the  Plants  two  Inches  thick  with  the  fame 
Earth,  fraying  a  Week  before  the  Frames  are  put  over  it;  when  two 
Inches  more  of  Earth  muft  be  laid  upon  the  whole  Bed.  In  about  ten 
Days  the  Buds  will  begin  to  appear;  but  it  is  always  to  be  remembeied, 
that  the  more  Air  the  Seafon  will  fufrer  them  to  have,  the  better  and 
greener  the  Afparagus  will  be.  ^  . 

A  Bed  thus  ordered  will  laft  good  four  or  five  Weeks;  efpecially  if,  as 
the  Bed  begins  to  cool,  fome  frefh  Horfe  Litter  from  the  Stable  be  laid 
upon  the  Glaffes  every  Night,  which  will  much  contribute  to  the  Forc¬ 
ing  the  Buds  and  the  Continuance  of  the  Heat.  Thofe  who  are  Lovers 
of  this  Article  continue  this  Work  from  November  to  the  latter  End 
of  March ,  when  the  natural  Beds  begin  to  difeover  a  much  better 
Dainty. 

4  7, 
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I  cannot  avoid  here  taking  Notice  ofand  reproving  the  vulgar  Method 
of  cutting  the  Heads  fo  much  within  the  Ground  to  no  good  Purpofe, 
and  yet  to  the  hazzard  of  wounding  the  Tops  of  others  juft  beginning 
to  fprout.  All  that  Part  of  the  Shoot  which  is  within  the  Ground  is  o f 
no  account;  for  it  is  neither  plcafant  to  the  Eye  nor  grateful  to  the  Tafte. 
The  beft  Way  therefore  is  to  cut  none  but  fuch  as  are  of  a  proper  Length 
above  the  Ground;  and  then  the  whole  or  at  leaft  the  greateft  Part 
will  prove  tender ,  green  and  well  tajied.  The  aforementioned  common 
Practice  now  reproved,  together  with  the  Way  of  loading  in  lo  much 
Dung  is  the  Reafon  that  the  London  /Jjparagus  has  neither  i  afte  nor 
Beauty. 

Every  Year  about  Martlemas  the  Stems  fhould  be  cut  down  even  witty 
the  Surface,  referving  the  Seed  which  grows  upon  the  ftrongeft:  But  it 
Novelty  excites  a  Defire  of  tafting  them  again  in  Autumn,  where  there 
are  plenty  of  Beds,  you  may  cut  the  Stems  down  the  latter  End  of  Align ft, 
and  about  a  Month  after,  efpecially  if  Rains  come,  you  will  find  a  tuf- 
ficient  Quantity  putting  up  to  gratify  Curiofity.  This  indeed  lomething 
weakens  the  Beds;  but  where  there  is  plenty,  that  will  not  be  thought 
an  Objection. 

Afparagus  requires  at  leaft  two  Dreflings;  one  in  November ,  and 
the  other  in  the  Beginning  of  A  larch,  when  the  upper  Surface  fi.ould  be 
carefully  ftirred  and  raked;  and  what  can  be  fpared  out  of  the  Alleys 
fhould  be  thrown  upon  the  Ridges,  the  better  to  cover  the  Roots,  which 
are  apt  to  rife  upwards.  It  is  common  to  fow  a  Crop  of  Onions  on  the 
firft  Years  planting;  and  the  Practice  cannot  be  blamed,  Onions  link¬ 
ing  little  Root  down-wards. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  efculent  Roots  ufefttl  in  the  Kitchen. 

UNDER  this  Head  are  commonly  reckoned  the  Carrot ,  Radijh , 
Parfnip,.  Turnep,  Beet ,  Scorzonera ,  Horfe  Radijh ,  Potatoes ,  Je- 
rujalem  Artichokes,  Onion ,  Leek  and  Skirrct . 

The  Carrot  is  of  two  Sorts,  the  yellow  and  the  red\  the  latter  of 
which  is  much  to  be  preferred.  They  both  delight  in  a  rich  fandy  Soil 
without  Dung,  which  makes  their  Roots  forked.  Thofe  that  are  defign- 
ed  for  Winter  Ufe  and  the  early  part  of  the  Spring,  are  fown  in  Augufty 
but  the  Summer  Crop  fhould  be  fown  in  February:  After  the  Ground  is 
well  dug  and  prepared,  fow  them  on  the  Surface  in  a  ftill  Day ;  and  be- 
caufe  the  Seed  is  light  and  feathered ,  the  beft  Method  is  to  tread  them  in 
all  over,  and  after  that  gently  to  rake  the  Bed,  by  which  means  they  will 
lie  and  grow  the  more  regularly:  But  they  muft  be  carefully  weeded 
when  they  are  got  into  four  Leaves. 

The  Radijh  is  commonly  fown  promifcuoufly  among  other  Roots  in 
March.  It  likewife  covets  a  Sand  or  light  Ground  well  wrought  with 
the  Spade.  The  earlieft  Crop  fhould  "lie  expofed  to  the  South;  but 
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what  are  intended  for  the  Summer  Months  fhould  be  Town  under  a 
North-Wall. 

Jhe  'Par flip  affords  a  large  fweet  Root,  very  plead ng  to  fome  and  ?-trM 
difpleafing  to  others.  It  is  Town  and  managed  as  the  Carrot;  but  is  not 
rightly  fit  for  Ufe  till  the  Frofts  have  entered  the  Ground.  Radifhes  and 
Spinage  are  wont  to  be  Town  amongft  them;  becaufe  they  will  be  ready 
to  draw  before  the  Parfnips  begin  to  fipread.  And  this  is  efteem’d  a  pro¬ 
fitable  piece  of  Skill  in  a  Gardener,  to  underhand  how  to  double' his 
Crop  with  fuch  things  as  will  not  fpoil  one  another.  They  need  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  Ground  till  C hriflmafs,  and  then  it  will  be  proper 
to  lay  them  in  Sand. 

The  Turnep  is  efteemed  an  excellent  wholefome  and  ufeful  Root.  For  Tllrnd> 
befides  the  Profit  which  it  brings  to  the  Farmer  in  feeding  his  Cows  and 
Sheep  (ot  which  I  fpeak  in  another  Place)  it’s  an  agreeable  mixture  at  the 
Table,  as  a  Sauce  for  moil  kinds  of  Meat  for  the  three  laft  Months  in 
the  Year.  rI  here  are  many  Sorts  of  them,  but  the  two  bell  and  moil  re¬ 
markable  are  the  long  and  the  round  rooted.  They  are  beft  tailed  in  a 
fandy  or  graveliy  Soil.  Thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring  are  apt  to 
tafte  ftrong,  and  are  feldom  tender  and  white:  But  when  they  are  fown 
in  July  (though  they  may  all'o  be  fown  till  the  latter  End  of  Augu(t') 
they  wall  be  in  Perfection  and  readv  for  the  Table  by  Michaelmas.  They 
mull  be  carefully  houghed  and  fized  at  two  different  times,  which  the 
Gardeners  about  Loudon  have  a  dextrous  and  expeditious  Way  of  doing 
with  an  Hough  about  fix  Inches  wide.  The  Seed  lliould  be  raifed  from 
fome  of  the  befi:  and  faireft  Roots  tranfplanted. 

Beets  are  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  March  in  a  light  or  fandy  Soil ;  Be-r- 
and  to  make  them  long  and  fair  without  being  forked,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  into  regular  Beds  at  proper  Dillances;  but  obferve  not  to 
cut  off  the  Tops.  Before  the  Frofts  come  on,  draw  them  out  of  the 
Ground,  and  under  fome  Shelter,  bury  their  roots  in  Sand  to  the  Neck 
of  the  Plant,  ranging  them  one  by  another  fomewhat  fhelving;  from 
whence  they  may  be  drawn  for  ufe  in  the  Winter  as  Occafion  ferves. 

Scorzonera  or  Spanifb  Salfifie  is  a  very  pleafant  Root,  not  much  scorzone » 
known  till  of  late  Years;  of  which  there  are  two  Sorts,  the  Violet  and  ra‘ 
the  Tellow,  which  differ  .both  in  Leaf  and  Flower.  They  are  both  e- 
qually  good  and  efteemed  very  delicious:  This  Plant  has  the  Prehemi- 
nence  above  all  other  Roots,  in  that  it  doth  not  become  ftringy  by  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  Ground,  tho’  for  feveral  Years.  And  yet  by  their  Continu¬ 
ance  in  the  Earth  they  grow  daily  bigger,  and  are  fit  to  eat  at  all  Seafons, 
after  the  brown  crufty  Part  of  the  Rind  is  fcrap’d  off,  and  are  foak’d  a 
while  in  fair  Water  before  they  are  boiled,  to  take  off  that  little  Bittcr- 
nels,  which  they  would  elfe  retain.  The  Seed  fhould  be  gathered  as  foon 
as  ever  the  Hetfcls  grow  downy;  otherwife  the  Seed  will  be  apt  to  be 
driven  away  with  the  Wind.  The  time  of  Sowing  it  is  in  April,  in 
fome  well  prepared  and  deep  Soil. 

There  are  three  forts  of  Radijbes.  The  Horfe-Radif  ?,  which  con-  Radifh, 
tinues  many  Years  and  will  encreafe  much  by  tranfplanting  the  Roots 
or  any  pieces  thereof  at  Michaelmas.  It  is  a  Root  ufeful,  tafteftil  and 
wholfome ;  and  therefore  lliould  be  particularly  taken  Care  of  and  en¬ 
couraged  for  the  ufe  of  the  Kitchen.  The  finall  annual  Radifh  is  a 
Root  much  valued  by  moll  for  eating  raw  and  mixt  with  the  Sallads. 

Thofe  who  are  Admirers  of  it  fay  it  is  called  Radifl?  or  Radix,  by  Way 
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of  Eminence  or  Excellence,  the  Root.  The  tenderer  and  fhorter  it  is, 
the  better;  and  therefore  thofe  which  are  railed  in  Hot-Beds  are  pre¬ 
ferred,  not  only  for  their  Ear  line fs ,  but  alfo  for  their  better  Relijh.  By 
regular  and  fucceffive  fowing,  they  may  be  had  from  March  to  Ottober  ; 
but  hot  Weather  always  makes  them  eat  tough;  and  therefore  are  moft 
coveted  in  the  Spring.  The  black  Radifh  is  worth  little;  but  if  any  ad¬ 
mire  it,  it  is  to  be  managed  as  the  fmall  one. 

Rotatoes  are  generally  thought  an  infipid  Root;  but  when  they  are 
cultivated  in  a  good  mixt  Soil,  they  are  not  without  their  Admirers: 
The  fmaller  Roots  or  Knots  are  commonly  preferved  for  a  fucceeding 
Crop,  which  in  March  are  fet  at  about  eight  Inches  apart.  About  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  is  the  Time  when  they  are  firft  begun  to  be  ufed,  and  they 
are  commonly  taken  out  of  the  Ground  only  as  Occafion  ferves  during  the 
Winter. 

The  Jertifalem  Artichoke  is  a  Plant  eafily  propagated,  and  hardly  de- 
ftroyed.  It  has  a  much  larger  Root  than  th o'L  otatoe,  and  is  apt  to  eat 
watry  and  infipid.  Is  to  be  managed  much  as  the  Ratatoe. 

Onions  are  almoft  univerfally  efteemed  in  Sauces:  By  fome  in  lefs,  by 
others  in  greater  Quantities.  The  two  Kinds  moft  coveted  are  the 
Spanifb  and  the  Strasburgh  Onion.  The  firft  is  large  and  fweet-tafted ; 
the  other  is  ftronger  and  moft  lafting.  Both  require  to  be  fown  the 
Middle  of  February  in  rich  Garden  Soil,  or  on  an  Afparagus  Bed  of  the 
firft  Years  planting.  They  are  to  be  firft  thinned  for  Sallads,  and  after¬ 
wards  kept  clean  from  Weeds:  And  becaufe  during  the  great  Heats  of  the 
Summer,  many  of  them  will  be  apt  to  run  upward  into  Spindle ,  if  not  to 
Seed ,  the  beft  way  to  prevent  that,  and  to  make  them  bottom  well,  is 
either  to  tread  them  flat  with  the  Feet,  or  to  flat  them  difcreetly  with  the 
Back  of  a  Spade.  If  the  Summer  prove  any  thing  favourable  they  will 
be  ripe  mAugnft,  when  they  fhould  be  pulled  up  in  dry  Weather  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  Beds  to  dry  throughly  before  they  be  lioufed,  otherwile  they 
will  quickly  rot:  After  which  they  fliould  be  fpread  thin  on  the  Floor  of 
fome  covered  Place,  and  with  this  Care  many  of  them  will  remain  good 
x.\\\  April.  The  beft  and  largeft  ought  to  be  referved  for  Seed  to  beplant 
ed  out  in  February. ,  and  after  they  are  two  Foot  high,  muft  be  fecured 
with  Sticks  from  the  Fury  of  the  Winds.  Let  no  wet  get  to  the  Seed 
VelTels  after  they  are  cut  oft,  and  are  laid  to  dry  in  the  Sun;  for  the  leaft 
Moifture  makes  them  fprout,  and  then  they  are  good  for  nothing.  In 
the  Beginning  of  Augujl  a  Winter  Crop  called  Scallions  may  be  fown  in 
fome  well  flickered  Place;  and  thefe  will  be  of  ufe,  when  the  others  are 
gone,  in  the  Spring. 

Leeks  are  fown  in  February  or  March  as  the  Onion ,  and  in  July  are 
to  be  tranfplanted  in  Rows  as  deep  as  may  be,  that  you  may  expeft 
the  more  of  the  white  Stalk;  and  ftill  as  they  grow  you  are  to  trench 
up  the  Ground  to  them  to  augment  their  blanching.  Some  alfo  when 
they  have  done  graving  lay  them  in  the  Rill  one  upon  another,  leaving 
only  the  very  Extremities  of  their  Leaves  out  of  the  Ground;  for  what 
is  covered  will  become  white,  and  fo  the  whole  Plant  becomes  both 
bigger  and  better.  Garlick  and  Eficalots ,  Chives  and  Rocamboles,  are 
eafily  propagated  from  the  Cloves  or  Offsets  in  March ,  and  will  be  fit 
for  ufe  as  loon  as  the  Blade  turns  yellow. 

The  Skirret ,  though  an  excellent  Root,  is  very  much  negleTed;  poft 
bly  becaufe  it  is  not  yet  fo  well  underftood.  It  may  be  railed  either 
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from  Seed  Town  in  March  like  other  Roots,  or  the  Off-fets  from  the 
Roots  may  be  tranfplanted  in  that  Month.  A  ftrong  rich  Soil  much  con¬ 
tributes  to  make  the  Roots  large,  efpecially  if  they  be  well  watered. 


C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  Collyflowers,  and  the  fever al  Kinds  of  Cabbage. 

TH  E  Colliflower  is  univerfally  liked  and  admired  as  the  fweeteft  and  Collifowi 
moft  agreeable  Sauce  to  all  boiled  and  roafted  Meats.  And  if  the*'’ 

Plant  is  managed  with  Skill,  it  is  a  Delicacy  may  be  had  from  the  latter 
End  of  May  till  the  Severities  of  the  Froft  take  place.  The  Seed  of  this 
Plant  ufed  to  be  fetched  from  France  and  Spain ;  but  of  late  Years  by 
M  eans  of  Glades  and  Shelters,  we  bring  the  Seed  to  great  Perfection  in 
England:  But  it  fhould  be  faved  from  fuch  Flowers  as  were  large  and 
white.  The  earlieft  Flowers  in  the  Spring  are  obtained  from  Seed  Town 
in  the  Middle  of  July ,  or  the  very  Beginning  of  Augufl.  At  both  which 
Seafons  it  is  proper  to  fow  Seed  for  an  early  Crop;  becaufe  a  dry,  or  a  very 
wet  Seafon  after  Sowing  makes  a  great  Alteration  with  RefpeCt  to  the 
Plants  running  or  not  running  to  feed  too  foon  in  the  Spring.  N.  B. 
the  Seed  of  two  Years  old  is  belt.  About  Michaelmas  they  will  be  fit 
to  tranfplant.  And  this  Remove  fhould  be  to  a  well  fheltered  Place  un¬ 
der  a  South-Wall,  fetting  them  four  or  five  Inches  apart,  with  a  View  of 
removing  the  greateft  Part  of  them  into  proper  Beds  in  the  Spring,  when 
the  Danger  of  the  Frofts  are  over.  But  it  fhould  be  well  taken  Notice  of, 
that  under  the  aforefaid  South- Wall  there  fhould  be  left  Plants  at  about 
two  Foot  afunder,  which  fhould  fuffer  no  Remove ;  becaufe  thefe  will  be 
forwarder  by  at  leaft  a  Fortnight,  and  may  be  expected  to  pome  the  latter 
End  of  May,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  forwarded  by  Glades  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  Part  of  the  Spring.  But  that  there  may  be  a  proper  and  regular  Sue- 
celfion  of  thofe  which  are  raifed  in  Autumn ,  it  is  a  very  good  Rule, 
and  ought  to  be  taken  Notice  of,  that  a  provident  Gardener  will  take 
Care  to  tranfplant  fome  late  in  the  Spring  under  fome  North-Wall,  or 
fheltered  Place,  where  they  may  not  have  too  much  Sun,  and  where,  by 
the  Help  of  Water,  (of  which  they  are  great  Lovers)  they  will  prove 
crood,  even  in  the  great  Heats  of  Summer,  which  otherwife  would  make 
them?grow  hard,  tough,  and  infipid.  Every  one  knows  when  the  Blof- 
fom  begins  to  appear,  it  is  proper  to  break  fome  of  the  great  Leaves  to 
lay  over  it;  becaufe  either  Rain,  or  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  or  both,  occa- 
fion  the  Flower  to  turn  yellow. 

The  Method  and  Practice  of  railing  thefe  Plants  in  the  Hot-Bed  at 
Spring  fo  well  known,  excellently  anfwers  the  Defire  of  a  Succelfion,  and 
often  fupplies  theLofs  of  thofe  Plants,  which  have  been  deftroyed  by  the 
Severity  of  the  Winter;  for  if  they  are  raifed  here  with  Care  and  Skill, 
they  will  produce  almofl  as  early  Flowers  as  thofe.  fown  in  Autumn. 
However  it  is  proper  to  fow  in  the  Spring,  not  only  in  the  Hot-Bed,  but 
alfo  in  the  naked  Ground  upon  fome  fine-fifted  untried  Earth  about  the 
Beginning  of  April,  for  thefe  Plants  will  begin  to  pome  by  that  Time  the 
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Froils  come  on ;  and  then  fuch  Plants  fhould  be  taken  up  with  as  much 
Earth  as  poffble  about  their  Roots,  and  fet  upripht  in  Rows  together  in 
Sand  in  fome  Cellar  or  Green-houfe  or  other  flickered  Place:  And  here 
the  Flowers  will  enlarge  themfelves,  and  be  fit  for  Ufe  a  great  Part  of 
the  Winter. 

Brocas ii  The  Brocanh  is  an  Italian  Plant,  brought  lately  from  Rome  by  the 
prcfent  Earl  of  Burlington ,  who  has  given  it  a  Reputation  among  thofe 
who  love  Novelties,  and  have  Guffum  Eruditum.  Although  it  is  of  the 
Cauli  Kind  ;  yet  it  requires  a  particular  Management,  and  therefore  par- 
ticular  Directions.  Many,  ignorant  of  the  Plant,  will  be  fowing  it  in 
the  Springs  but  it  fhould  not  be  fown  till  about  Rlidfummer ,  and  not 
much  after  neither;  but  that  it  may  attain  Strength  to  get  over  the 
Winter,  which  it  will  pretty  well  bear,  and  be  fit  for  the  Kitchen  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  March  and  /lpril  following.  It  is  an  hardy  Plant,  and  muft  be 
managed  as  the  Cabbage ,  Savoy ,  or  Colewort.  When  it  is  near  its  Per¬ 
fection  as  before,  you’ll  fee  an  Head  in  the  Middle  almoft  like  a  C'olli- 
flower,  which  is  highly  efteemed,  and  excellent  to  eat  after  it  is  boiled,  as 
the  Savoy ;  but  of  a  much  higher,  fweeter,  and  finer  Tafte:  But  befides  this 
Method  of  gathering  and  eating  it,  there  is  alfo  another  Way  of  manag¬ 
ing  and  eating  it  at  great  Mens  Tables:  For  after  the  Head  is  cut  off,  or 
that  it  offers  for  Seed  both  in  the  Head  and  Branches  from  the  Stem, 
thofe  Sprouts  fhould  be  cut  off  at  about  fix  Inches  long,  and  being  dripp’d 
of  their  Leaves  till  you  come  toward  the  Top,  they  fhould  be  tied  in 
Bunches  and  fo  boiled  like  Slfparagus ;  and  as  you  cut  the  firft  Sprouts, 
more  will  fucceed  and  put  forth,  which  muff  be  ferved  like  the  firft. 
N.  B.  The  outer  Coat  or  Skin  lliould  be  peeled  off,  and  they  boil  in 
about  four  or  five  Minutes. 

cabbage.  There  are  various  Sorts  of  Cabbages,  all  of  them  ufeful  in  the  Kitchen. 
The  white  Sort  comes  the  earlieft;  and  therefore  is  beft  for  Summer  Ufe; 
if  it  be  fown  the  latter  End  of  July  and  ftand  the  Winter,  it  hath  been 
found  to  ripen  in  May ,  and  will  be  very  large;  infomuch  that  the  Head  of 
one  of  thefe  planted  in  a  rich  loam yEarth,  hath  weighed  aboveforty  Pounds. 
The  Dutch  Cabbage  is  very  fweet,  and  foon  ripe,  and  fo  is  the  RuJJia , 
which  is  the  leaft  and  moft  humble  of  them  all;  but  is  hardy  and  pleafant 
Food.  The  Savoy,  if  fown  in  March ,  and  not  eat  rill  Chriflmas  is  excel¬ 
lent.  But  above  all  there  is  a  large-Jided  Cabbage,  which  is  in  great 
Efteem  for  its  Tendernefs,  melting  and  delicate  Tafte:  But  it  will  not 
bear  the  Severity  of  Cold,  and  therefore  fhould  not  be  fown  till  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  May\  and  if  it  be  tranfplanted  and  well  watered  in  July ,  it 
will  head  in  Autumn,  and  reward  you  with  a  very  valuable  Sauce;  for 
it  is  fpeedily  boiled,  and  even  the  groffeft  Part  of  them  melts  in  your 
Mouth.  It  is  obferved  that  Broth  made  of  them  and  eaten  falling,  will 
gently  loofen  the  Body,  and  which  is  a  fingular  Quality  attending  them 
they  will  never  offend  you. 

The  beft  Way  is  to  p'ant  every  Sort  in  Beds  by  themfelves  to  diftin- 
guifh  theSpecies,  fetting  them  up  to  the  very  Neck  in  good  untried  Earth 
at  two  Foot  afunder  in  Rows:  And  I  cannot  but  here  repeat  the  Excel¬ 
lence  of  untried  Earth  for  the  Purpofe  of  improving  the  Cabbage ;  for 
in  all  or  moft  of  the  Sorts  it  takes  away  that  ftrong  Tafte  and  Smell  fo 
very  offenfive  to  moft,  and  fubftitutes  a  Sweetnefs  and  Flavour  that 
pleafes  every  one.  But  yet  it  muft  be  owned  that  the  very  beft  Sorts 
are  apt  to  offend  the  Stomach  with  Wind,  and  therefore  are  reckoned 
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by  the  Learned  to  be  generally  unwhole fome ;  efpeeially  if  eaten  in  any 
Quantity.  The  Seed  of  fuch  as  are  intended  to  if  and  the  Winter  Ihould 
be  foon,  as  Cdlliflowers,  the  Beginning  of  Augufl,  and  be  managed  much 
after  the  fame  Manner;  only  it  may  be  remembered  that  thefe  will  gene¬ 
rally  bear  more  Cold,  and  are  hardier  than  the  Colliflower.  It  is  very 
proper  to  hough  up  the  Earth  about  each  Plant  in  April  and  May,  which 
will  not  only  be  a  Means  to  clean  the  Ground,  but  to  make  the  Cabbages 
to  head  the  better.  Be  careful  alfo  to  take  away  all  the  dead  Leaves ,  as 
well  that  all  may  look  handfome,  as  to  avoid  the  ill  Scents  that  proceed 
from  their  Corruption,  which  breeds  and  invites  Snails,  Frogs,  and 
Toads,  and  fuch  like  Vermine,  which  greatly  endamage  the  Plants. 

When  you  head  a  Cabbage  it  is  advisable  to  cut  fiopeWife,  that  the 
Rains  may  not  fo  eafily  penetrate  the  Stalk  to  its  Deftruff ion ;  for  from 
every  Stalk  may  be  expefted  fuch  green  and  tender  Sprouts,  as  will  be 
reckoned  a  Delicacy  in  the  Spring,  much  preferable  even  to  the  Head  it 
felf;  which  the  Italians  call  Brocanly ,  and  the  French  Hes  Broques ,  eat¬ 
en  in  Lent  in  Teafe-Tottage  and  Intermeffes  at  the  beft  Tables.  And  in¬ 
deed  for  ordinary  boiled  Sallads,  they  are  then  moft  acceptable,  being 
the  only  Greens,  except  Spinage  which  the  Cook  has  Recourfe  to. 

If  you  intend  to  referve  the  Seed  let  it  be  of  the  beft  Sort,  and  from  the 
faireft  of  the  Kind.  For  which  Purpofe  after  the  Cabbage  is  ftripp’d  of 
its  under  Leaves,  make  an  Hole  in  fome  dry  Place  in  the  Garden,  where¬ 
in  plant  the  Cabbage  with  half  its  Head  above  Ground  and  half  under, 
mouldin'*  up  the  Earth  fo  as  to  cover  the  whole.  From  hence  in  March 
or  April  the  Flower-ftems  will  begin  to  break,  and  as  they  encreafe  they 
muft  be  ftak’d ,  till  the  Pods  afford  you  Plenty  of  Seed  in  Aiigiip  Mr. 
Evelyn  obferves ,  that  it  is  fcarce  an  hundred  Years  finoe  Cabbages  were 
firft  brought  from  Holland ;  and  further  faith,  that  Sir  Anthony  Apley 
of  St.  Giles  in  Ttorfetpire  was  the  firft  who  planted  them  in  England ri 
Both* thefe  and  the  Colliflower  are  fubjeH  to  be  much  infefted  with  Vari¬ 
ety  of  Infefts;  but  yet  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  more  of  the  Winter 
Cold  which  they  fulfain,  the  lefs  they  are  apt  to  be  hurt  by  Infefts  of  all 
the  feveral  Kinds. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  Beam,  Peas,  Kidney-Beans,  and  other  Pulfe. 

BEANS  are  of  feveral  Sorts.  The  Spanijk  Bean  is  ufually  fown Beam. 

for  an  early  Crop;  becaufe  it  endures  the  Winter  Colds;  but  it  is 
bv  no  Means  fo  good  and  well  tafted  as  the  common  broad  Bean.  The 
firft  fowing  is  ufually  about  the  Middle  of  November  in  fome  Place  well 
fheltered  from  the  Winds;  for  it  matters  not  whether  they  have  much 
oTthe  Sun  or  not;  the  uncertain  Alterations  of  thawing  and  freezing, 
which  they  commonly  undergo  under  a  hot  Wall,  rather  tending  to  their 
Diftfruffion.  Tall  Hedges,  or  Trees  at  a  Diftance  on  the  Eaft  North, 
an  d  Weft  are  the  beft  and  moft  approved  Defence.  But  yet  after  all  a 
hA  rd  Winter  often  proves  their  Ruine.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  al» 
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though  you  fet  Beans  the  Beginning  of  November ,  and  they  happen  to 
ftand  the  Winter,  and  fet  again  the  fame  Sort  at  Candlemas ,  which  is  three 
Months  Difference  in  Time,  there  will  ordinarily  be  found  to  be  no  more 
than  a  Week  or  ten  Days  Difference  in  the  Time  of  ripening  So  that 
the  Spring  Crop  being  what  is  to  be  depended  on,  and  coming  not  much 
later  than  the  other,  the  chief  Care  of  the  Gardener  is  to  have  a  fuffici- 
ent  Quantity,  and  gradual  Crops  of  thefe  of  the  large  broad  Kind:  And 
he  will  have  his  Expectations  well  anl'wered  as  to  Forwardnefs  and  Plen¬ 
ty  ;  if  efpecially  he  take  Care  to  Ifeep  the  Seeds  a  Day  or  two  in  Water 
taken  from  a  Dunghill.  For  this  hath  been  found  to  make  them  flow- 
rifh  exceedingly,  and  much  advanceth  their  Growth  and  Time  of  ripen¬ 
ing:  Befides,  they’ll  not  remain  fo  long  in  the  Earth  before  they  come*  up 
and  fo  die  Danger  of  being  eaten  by  Worms,  Infefts,  and  Mice  is  lef- 
fened,  if  not  prevented. 

They  are  ufually  fown  after  the  Hough  or  with  a  Stick  in  Lines  two 
Row  s  togethci ,  with  the  Dilfance  of  two  Foot  betwixt  every  fuch  double 
Row  ;  and  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  hough  the  Earth  well  up  to  their 
Roots  before  they  blolfom,  which  will  greatly  help  their  fettinc  for  Fruit. 
If  it  fhould  happen  fo  that  the  feveraf  Crops  of  Beans  blofTom  too  near 
the  fame  Time,  it  would  be  very  advifeable  to  cut  down  one  of  them 
within  two  Inches  of  the  Ground,  and  will  have  a  late  and  plentiful  Crop 
m  September.  #  In  gathering  green  Beans  for  the  Table,  they  fhould  not 
be  ftnpp  d,  as  is  ufual,  with  the  Hand ,  but  rather  cut  off  with  a  Knife 
to  prevent  great  Damage  often  done  to  the  Stalk. 

Although  the  Allies  of  the  Bean-ftalks  burnt  are  greatly  defired  bv  the 
good  HoufeWives ;  yet  it  is  more  defirable  to  have  the  Haum  du2  in  a- 
mongft  the  Soil;  for  after  it  is  rotted  there,  it  will  greatly  improve  it 
Or  if  you  would  learn  the  Art  of  making  Land  improve  it  (elf  (which  is 
an  Art  may  be  learnt  in  the  Field  and  Garden  too)  fow  Beans  without 
any  View  of  gathering  their  Fruit,  and  when  they  are  in  full  Bloflbm 

r'®  lr'a!t0get,IC,vHaltl'  aiK  Beans,  without  accounting  it  any  Lofs* 
for  this  Prafhce  will  improve  your  Land  beyond  Imagination,  and  doublv 
repay  your  Lofs.  ’ 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  Teafe  are  vaftly  many,  and  they  all  require  a  left 
heavy  or  ft, ft  Soil  than  Beans;  for  they  will  do  well  either  in  fandy  or 
gravelly  Land,  provided  it  be  not  extremely  poor.  There  is  qn  LrUr 
Hot-fpur  called  the  Henley  Gray  which  is  ufually  fown  the  Beginning 
November ;  being  very  hardy  and  will  endure  mod  Winters  under  a  nnoi 
Defence;  but  the  Pea  it  felf  is  worth  nothing  but  that  it  m,™  g  1  ^ 
The  ■white  Hot-Jbur,  or  Nine-weeks  Pea,  (fo  caUed,  becaufe  if fownon 
MaySDay  it  will  be  fit  to  eat  in  nine  Weeks,  fome  fay  in  fix  after')  is  the 
very  heft  of  the  Hot-ffurs ,  having  many  good  Qualities;  is  pretty  lardy 
an  excellent  Bearer,  comes  early,  and  boils  very  green  and  fweef  The 
Hi tar  f  white  Pea  is  proper  to  be  fown  in  windy  and  expofed  Plarr-  br 
mg  a  Reptile.  The  Vutch  Admiral,  and  the  Marten  which’  £ 
moft  excellent,  fhould  not  be  fown  till  March  or  April •  but  ■ 

to  be  well  fupported,  as  affeaing  a  Superiority;  they  SX 

°wner  with  Plenty.  Thefe  laft  (hould  be  foevn  much  thZert han  Ihe 
J  ’  2,|',c  t1'®  Alliance  of  one  Row  from  another  wider.  Four  Foot  Di- 
ftance  ftioiild  be  allowed  for  thefe,  and  two  or  three  for  the  other  Soi  ls 
taking  Care  frequently  to  hough  the  Alleys,  and  to  chcrifi,  the  Roots’ 
wnh.  new  Earth.  Some  fow  two  Rows  together,  and  then  leave  a  Di- 
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ftance  of  between  two  and  three  Foot  for  Alleys,  hill  keeping  Cowing  for 
a  SuccefTion  of  Crops  till  JS1  idfummer ,  that  io  uieful  and  acceptable  a 
Dilli  may  not  be  wanted  at  the  Table,  even  in  the  Beginning  of  Octo¬ 
ber .  3 

Eeafe  are  generally  efteemed  the  fweeteft  and  moft  pleafant  of  all  Le- 
glims  or  Pulles  ;  tho’  eaten  in  Quantities  they  are  not  accounted  the  moji 
whole fome  Food,  caufing  Wind  in  the  Bowels  and  great  Eructations; 
but  more  in  Come  Conftitutions  than  in  others.  The  common  Sorts  have 
been  long  acquainted  with  our  Englijb  Air  and  Soil.  But  of  late  almoft 
every  Year  we  have  new  Sorts,  luppofed  to  be  fweeter  and  more  deli¬ 
cate,  introduced  into  our  Gardens;  but  whether  they  are  really  better  or 
their  Reception  be  chiefly  owing  to  a  Love  of  Novelty,  I  will  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  fay.  We  are  told  of  no  lefs  than  five  Sorts  of  Rouncivals  the 
grey,  the  white,  the  blue ,  the  green  and  the  maple :  Three  Sorts  of 
Sugar-Peafe,  the  large  white  and  the  fmall  white ,  and  the  %rey:  And 
we  have  the  Egg  Tea,  the  Wing  Tea,  and  the  Sickle  Tea.  But  I  fhall 
not  promife  that  many  of  thefe  with  different  Names  are  not  the  fame. 
However  it  is  plain  from  Experience,  that  moft  of  thefe  new  Sorts  of  late 
introduced  amongft  us  are  tenderer  than  the  Hotfpurs,  and  therefore 
ihould  not  be  fown  till  March  or  April. 

Ground  laid  in  deep  Furrows  running  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  Peafe 
fown  on  the  declining  Part  of  each  Furrow  facing  the  South  will  defend 
them  from  the  Winds  and  Frofts  in  Winter,  better  than  if  they  were 
fown  on  a  Level.  And  it  may  not  be  amifs  alfo  to  add  here,  that  Peafe 
by  the  Help  of  their  Tendrils  climbing  on  Sticks  will  bear  more ;  but  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  Ground  will  ripen  fooner.  So  alfo  a  light  Soil,  if  it  be  rich, 
will  produce  fairer  Peafe;  but  in  a  lean  Soil,  the  Peafe  will  be  more  early 
and  fpend  better;  efpecially  fuch  as  are  ufed  when  dry. 

Altho’  Kidney-Beans  is  an  antient  Food,  and  was  held  in  great  Efteem  Kidny- 
amongft  the  old  Italians-,  yet  it  is  not  a  Century  fince  it  was  accounted  bt*nu 
an  extraordinary  Rarity  in  England.  It  is  now  indeed  a  known  and  much 
admired  Food,  either  eaten  by  itfelf,  or  as  a  boiled  Sallad  to  all  Sorts  of 
Meat,  both  boiled  or  roafted ;  lafting  in  Seafon  from  the  Beginning  of 
July  till  after  Michaelmas-,  and  it  comes  in  fooner  ftill,  if  forwarded  by 
Hot-Beds,  as  the  Method  about  London  is. 

There  are  reckoned  to  be  above  fifty  Sorts  of  Harricots  or  Kidney- 
Beans;  but  the  two  moft  remarkable  and  approved  Sorts  arc  the 
‘j Dwarf  kind  or  Batterfea  Bean,  which  never  runs  high,  and  will  do  well 
without  Staking;  and  another  white  Kind,  which  will  grow  near  fix 
Foot  high  by  the  help  of  Sticks  ;  for  all  the  Sorts  of  them  are  Convolvu¬ 
lus’s,  but  in  their  twilling  turn  contrary  to  the  Sun,  or  as  a  Screw  in¬ 
verted,  whereas  Corn  bind.  Hops,  &c.  turn  with  the  Sun,  or  as  a  Screw 
in  its  natural  Pofture  for  Ufe. 

Eagernefs  to  have  this  delicacy  early  tempts  many  to  fow  them  in  the 
Beginning  of  April:  But  yet  it  is  to  very  little  Purpofe  to  fow  before  the 
Beginning  of  May,  becaufe  thole  fown  a  Month  fooner  will  not  have  a- 
bove  two  Days  Advantage  in  their  ripening;  and  then  they  are  fubjed  to 
great  Hazzards  of  Wet  and  Froft.  They  delight  in  a  warm  light  Soil,  and 
fhould  be  lowed  like  Peafe  in  Drills  and  at  "the  fame  Diftance.  It  is  with 
thefe  as  with  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Peafe,  if  fupported  by  Sticks  they 
will  bear  more  and  longer ;  but  if  fuffered  to  lie  on  the  Ground  (the  Al¬ 
leys  kept  clean)  they  will  bear  fooner .  It  is  very  proper  to  have  a  Suc- 
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ceffion  of  Crops,  and  to  fow  fome  every  three  Weeks  till  the  Middle  of 
luly  •  only  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  in  the  very  hot  Seafon,  that  the 
Drills  when  opened,  fhould  be  well  watered  before  the  Seed  is  put  in, 
the  better  to  make  them  fprout  and  take  Root:  For  tho’  they  are  impa¬ 
tient  of  too  much  Wet;  yet  neither  will  they  grow,  if  they  lie  alto¬ 
gether  dry.  ,  ,  _  .  r  n 

The  painted  or  freak'd  Bean  is  of  all  others  the  hardelt  and  looneit 

ripe  by  at  lead  ten  Days;  and  tho’  fome  think  it  is  not  fo  good,  yet  I 
could  never  difcern  much  Difference,  having  nothing  but  a  lweet  and 
pleafant  Relifh.  The  Scarlet  Sort  indeed  eats  fomething  ftrong,  tho’ 
ufed  in  Pickles  is  incomparably  the  beft,  tendered  and  greened ;  and  it 
boiled  in  two  Waters,  eats  very  fweet  in  the  common  Way.  There  is  a 
very  large  and  long  Podded  white  Bean,  which  yet  is  no  otherways  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  fmall  white  one  (which  is  by  all  edeemed  to  be  tender, 

fweet,  and  delicate)  than  as  it  is  larger. 

We  are  told  of  another  good  Sort  brought  from  the  Illand  Bona  A  ijta , 
which  are  bv  fome  edeemed  excellent  eaten  dry.  Our  Summers  do  not 
in  the  natural  Way  bring  them  to  Perfection;  but  doubtlels  if  they  were 
raffed  in  an  Hot-Bed,  they  would  come  to  Maturity,  and  might -be  eaten 
in  Perfection  in  the  green  Shell.  There  is  alfo  what  is  called  the  IV, ing 
Tea  which  when  is  very  young  is  d reded  and  eaten  like  the  Kidney- 
Bean.  The  Bloffoms  are  of  a  beautiful  Colour  and  make  a  goodly  Shew 
in  a  Garden;  for  they  grow  in  any  Soil  without  Difficulty,  it  they  be 

fown  in  April . 


C  H  A  p.  VI. 

Of  fitch  Herts  and  Plants  as  are  commonly  ufed 
in  Sallads,  with  the  heft  Methods  of  Cultivat¬ 
ing  and  Mixing  them. 

BEddes  the  great  Variety  of  Legums  and  efculent  Plants,  which  we 
have  already  named,  the  greated  Part  whereof  may  be  eaten  by 
themfelves;  there  are  likewife  many  excellent  Herbs  and  ufeful  Plants, 
exceedingly  grateful  to  the  Palates  of  fuch  as  can  relifh  the  Beauty  and 
wholefome  Diet  of  Sallads  mixt  with  Difcretion  and  Art. 

Mr.  Evelyn  hath  wrote  a  fmall  Tract  called  Acetaria\  wherein  he 
hath  with  a  great  deal  of  Learning  and  Skill  deferibed  the  feveral  Vir¬ 
tues  of  Sallad  Herbs,  their  Ufefulnefs  and  Salubrity  to  Mankind,  when 
rightly  chofen,  ordered,  and  dreffed;  I  fhall  therefore  without  any  Diffi¬ 
culty  take  from  thence  what  is  to  my  prefent  Purpofe,  and  what  hath 
been  found  by  Experience  to  be  right  and  true;  defiring  the  Reader  to 
have  a  little  Patience,  whild  upon  this  Occadon  I  fay  fomething  of  the 
great  Bleffmg  of  Health  and  long  Life,  that  would  attend  Mankind,  if 
die  Ufe  of  Sallads  were  made  more  our  ordinary  and  familiar  Food;  and 
not  brought  to  the  Table  only  for  Shew,  or  by  Way  of  Introduction  ro 
the  Luxury  of  various  Meats  and  Fleffi,  dudioudy  heightned  to  the  1  ade 
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by  artificial  and  unwholefome  Sauces,  to  the  Ruin  of  Mens  Conllituti- 
ons,  and  the  (aliening  upon  them  all  Sorts  of  fcorbutick  and  lingering  Dif- 
eafes:  For  thele  are  "known  to  debauch  the  Stomach  and  fharpen  it  to  de¬ 
vour  things  of  difficult  Conco&ion  with  thofe  of  more  eafie  Digelfion, 
and  of  contrary  Subtlances,  more  than  it  can  well  difpofe  of.  For  the 
Obfervation  of  the  Naturalift  is  moll  certainly  true,  Homtnis  Cibus 

atili/fimns  Simplex-,  which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  what  we  find  as  to . '  ' 

other  Animals,  which  are  fo  feldom  afflifled  with  Mens  Diftempers  de¬ 
rived  from  theCaufes  above  mentioned.  For  the  Stomach  eafily  concofls 
plain  fimple  Food,  but  finds  it  hard  to  overcome  Meats  of  different  Sub- 
ftances;  whence  we  fo  often  obferve  temperate  Perfons  of  a  regular 
Diet  very  healthy;  fuch  as  the  laborious  Husbandman,  who  is  ordi¬ 
narily  more  robull  and  longer  lived  than  others  of  an  uncertain  extrava¬ 
gant  Diet.  So  true  was  Ofellus's  Memorandum  in  the  Poet.  rnr. 

^  Sat.  1.  a. 

- - - - -  varia  Res 

TV  noceant  horn  ini,  credas ,  mcmor  illius  Efca 
Qua  /implex  olirn  tibi  federit. - 

To  the  Purpofe  of  what  we  are  now  fpeaking,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  our  bountiful  and  loving  God,  when  he  particularly  ordained 
Herbs  and  Fruit  for  the  Food  of  Men,  fpeaks  not  one  word  concern-  Gen.  9. 
ing  Flefh  for  about  one  Thoufand  fix  Hundred  Years  till  after  the  Flood. 

And  when  the  Mofaic  Law  afterwards  made  Diftinflions  and  Prohibiti¬ 
ons  about  the  legal  Impurity  or  Uncleannefs  of  Animals,  it  is  very  ob- 
fervable  alfo  that  El  ants,  Fruits  and  Herbs  of  what  Kind  foever  were 
left  free  and  indifferent  for  every  one  to  chufe  what  he  liked  bell.  As  if 
it  was  thought  unbecoming  the  Dignity  of  Man’s  Nature,  before  Sin  en¬ 
tered  or  grew  enormoully  prevalent,  that  any  Creature  fhould  be  put  to 
Death  to"lullain  that  Life,  which  might  have  been  upheld  by  the  moll 
delicious  Herbs  and  Fruit,  even  in  Paradile  itfelf. 

Many  of  the  Fathers  themfelves  were  tempted  to  think,  that  the  Ten. 
Permiffion  of  eating  Flefh  to  Noah  and  his  Sons,  was  granted  them  no 
otherwife  than  Repudiation  of  Wives  was  to  the  Jews,  viz.  for  the  Hard- 
ners  of  their  Hearts ,  and  to  fatisfy  a  murmuring  Generation.  But 
what  faith  Seneca.  This  fhould  feem  no  hard  Task  to  refrain  from  epi/t. 
eating  Flefh,  if  Men  abhor’d  (as  they  ought)  Cruelty  and  Intemperance: loS- 
For  Herbs  and  Sallads  are  phyfical  and  natural  Advancers  of  Health  and 
other  Bleffings:  And  therefore  Abllinence  from  Flefh  deprives  Men  of 
nothing  but  what  Lyons,  Vultures,  Bealls  and  Birds  of  Prey  fatiate 
and  gorge  themfelves  withal.  That  whole  Epiifle  of  Seneca’s  is  very 
fine  and^elegant;  fhewing  how  many  llavifh  hurtful  and  impertinent 
Cuftoms  he  had  freed  himfelf  from  with  Pleafure  and  Satisfaftion  to  his 
own  Mind.  Let  this  be  apply ’d  not  only  to  Sarkofagifs ;  but  alfo  to  the 
exceffive  Drinkers  of  foreign  Spirits  and  hot  Liquors! 

In  what  I  have  here  advanced,  I  am  far  from  thinking  Confidence  any 
otherwife  concerned  than  to  preferve  Moderation  and  Temperance. 

There  is  no  fuch  thing  under  the  Gofpel  as  the  Dillinflion  of  Meats  pure 
and  impure,  though  Reafon  fhould  teach  us  to  have  fome  Regard  to  the 
cruel  Butcheries  of  many  harmlefs  Creatures  too  often  put  to  rack  and 
mercilefs  Torment  to  gratifie  the  wanton  and  vitiated  Palates  of  extrava¬ 
gant  Epicures.  What  I  would  be  underRood  to  mean,  and  to  lay  fome 
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Strefs  upon,  being  led  by  Reafon  and  the  Authority  of  wife  and  good 
Men,  is  that  if  Perfons  would  ftudy  to  live  long  and  happily,  they  fliould 
live  }e/s  on  Flefh,  and  more  on  wholelome  Vegetables.  I  lay  nothing 
here  of  Blood. 

There  are  indeed  twoObje&ions  that  lie  againft  this  Doctrine  here  ad¬ 
vanced:  Firfl ,  That  there  are  few  Conftitutions  could  be  either  long  or 
happily  fupported  by  fo  crude  and  lean  a  Diet.  To  which  it  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  anfwer,  that  that  Objection  chiefly  bears  upon  too  fudden  and 
indifcreet  a  Change  of  Diet,  or  too  unskilful  a  Mixture  and  Preparation 
ofHerbs  and  Sallads:  (of  which  laft  more  anon.)  Indeed  when  Perfons 
from  their  Infancy  are  innured  to  Grafs-Dict,  and  trained  up  to  feed  on 
the  Flefh  of  Beads,  Birds,  or  Fifhes,  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  dangerous, 
to  make  a  fudden  Change  in  the  Middle  or  the  latter  End  of  Life,  to 
live  wholly  on  Vegetables:  But  I  doubt  not  in  the  lead,  but  that  in  any 
Part  of  Life  a  difcreet  Change  and  Clioicg  would  remove  the  Objection 
and  edablifh  the  Doctrine  of  Longevity,  from  the  more  frequent  Ufe  of 
Herbs,  Fruits,  and  Plants.  Secondly ,  It  is  alio  objected  again,  1  hat  all 
or  mod  of  Vegetables  (as  well  as  many  other  Things')  have  fince  the  Flood, 
and  as  the  World  grew  older,  grown  more  crude,  more  impaired,  andde- 
veded  of  thofe  nourifhing  Virtues,  wherewith  they  were  at  fird  endued; 
and  which ,  according  to  the  Opinion  of  many,  was  the  Caufe  of  the 
Longevity  of  the  Antediluvian  Patriarchs.  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  I 
have  nothing  to  fay  againd  the  DoTrine  of  Longevity  from  the  Ufe  of 
Herbs,  Plants  and  Fruit;  but  that  thefe  have  loft  any  of  their  origiral 
Virtues,  much  lefs  that  from  being  the  mod  wholefome  Diet,  are  now  be¬ 
come  noxious  or  dangerous,  this  is  begging  the  Qucftion.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  more  than  probable  from  the  prefent  Conditution  of  Nature, 
the  Order  of  Things  both  without  and  within  us,  the  Laws  of  God  to 
encourage  Temperance,  and  his  fevere  Threatnings  to  punilh  Excefs  and 
Intemperance,  that  there  is  not  the  lead  Decay  in  Nature,  where  equal 
Indudry  and  equal  Skill  is  apply’d.  The  mod  learned  Dr.  Sherlock  in  his 
ingenious  and  polite  Sermons  bids  fair  to  have  made  it  probable,  that  the 
Flood  better'd  and  not  fpoil’d  the  Earth,  to  have  repealed  and  not  executed 
the  Curfe  on  Adam. 

Our  learned  and  excellent  Botanid  Mr.  Ray ,  is  tranfported  in  deferib- 
ing  the  Virtues  and  Excellencies  of  Vegetables  for  Man’s  Ufe.  Riant  a - 
rum  ufus  latijjime patet,  &c.  “  The  Ule  of  Herbs  and  Plants  (faith  he) 

“  is  in  every  Part  of  Life  of  fuch  Importance,  that  we  cannot  be  laid 
a  without  them  to  fubfid  either  plentifully  or  handfomely,  or  indeed  to 
a  live  at  all  as  we  ought  to  live.  Whatfoever  Food  is  neceflary  for  Life, 
u  whatfoever  contributes  to  our  Delight,  is  brought  out  of  that  plentiful 
u  Store.  And  then  how  much  more  innocent,  elegant  and  healthful  is 
a  a  Table  covered  with  thefe,  than  with  the  Butchery  and  Slaughter  of 
“  Animals?  Doubtlefs  Man  by  his  Nature  is  not  a  carnivorous  Creature 
“  nor  is  he  furnifhed  with  Weapons  for  Rapine  and  Prey,  with  pointed 
a  Teeth  and  crooked  Claws ;  but  with  Hands  to  gather  Fruits,  and  Teeth 
“  to  chew  them.  Neither  do  we  read  that  Flefh  for  Food  was  permitted 
“  him  at  all  before  the  Flood,  &c. 

Indeed  the  furprizing  Goodnels  of  the  wife  Author  of  Nature  is  difeo- 
vered  in  the  various  Natures  and  different  Properties  of  Plants;  on  Pur- 
pofe  to  exercife  the  Skill  of  Man  in  mixing ,  and  his  Delight  in  t  aft  in % 
the  Elegancies  of  Garden  Products.  A  gentle  Heat  in  lbme  to  warm 
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and  cherifh;  Coolnefs  in  others  to  temper  and  refrefh;  an  oily  Juice  to 
nourifh  and  feed  the  Body;  Poinant  Acids  to  quicken  the  Appetite,  and 
all  to  court  the  Obedience  of  the  Palate;  to  renew  and  fupport  our  natu¬ 
ral  Strength ;  to  delight  and  recreate  us  with  their  harmlefs  Flavour  and 
Perfumes.  In  fhort,  the  infinite  Variety  and  Plenty,  with  which  God 
hath  ft 0 red  this  Globe  (more  with  Plants  and  Vegetables  than  with  any 
other  Provifion  whatfoever)  feems  kindly  and  loudly  to  invite  all  her 
living  Inhabitants,  not  of favage  but  of  gentle  Nature,  to  come  and  par¬ 
take  of  her  delicate  and  hofpitable  Fare.  Accordingly  we  read  of  fome 
of  the  greateft  Princes  that  took  the  Spade  and  the  Plough-ftaff  in  the  fame 
Hand  they  held  the  Sceptre,  and  the  nobleft  Families  thought  it  no 
Difhonour  to  derive  their  Names  from  Plants  and  Sallad  Herbs.  How¬ 
ever,  to  fhew  how  the  beft  and  moft  innocent  Things  may  be  perverted, 
they  changed  thofe  frugal  harmlefs  Feafts  of  their  Anceftors  into  Prodi¬ 
gality  and  Wafte;  infomuch  that  we  read  of  Edi&s  and  Laws  enafted  ^ 
to  reftrain  even  the  Pride  and  Luxury  ofSallads;  and  all  that  was  but 
green  was  fo  much  engroffed ,  that  Tliny  tells  us  (merrily  I  fuppofe)  a 
poor  Man  could  hardly  find  a  Thiflle  to  drefs  for  his  Supper,  or  nothing  Pn„.Natt 
but  what  his  hungry  Afs  would  not  touch  for  Fear  of  pricking  his  mfl  lit. 
Lips.  I9- 

But  by  Way  of  Caution  I  again  add,  I  would  not  be  underftood,  as  if 
becaufe  Sallads  are  innocent  and  wholefome  Food,  that  therefore  Men 
fhould  be  turned  to  Grafs  again,  and  be  advifed  to  negleT  the  Bounty 
of  Heaven,  as  well  as  forget  their  own  Health  and  Comfort ;  I  would  only 
be  thought  a  little  (by  former  PraTices  and  Examples)  to  reproach  the 
Effeminacy  and  Luxury  of  the  prefent  Age,  and  at  the  fame  Time  paint 
the  Beauty  and  theBleffing  of  Temperance,  and  thevertuous  Confequences 
thereof;  lhewing  at  the  fame  Time  that  Nature  is  fatisfied  with  a  little; 
and  that  if  Appetite  or  a  bene  moratus  venter  be  kept  within  the  Bounds 
of  a  moderate  and  inartificial  Diet,  the  Remains  of  Fortune  may  be  with 
Pleafure  referved  to  the  nobler  Parts  of  Life. 

Having  thus  far  in  general  prepared  my  Way  by  fhewing  theUfefulnefs 
of  Sallad  Herbs  and  their  Salubrity  to  Mankind,  I  fhall  proceed  to  defcribe 
their  particular  Natures  and  Ufe,  with  the  apteft  Methods  of  raifing  and 
cultivating  them.  In  Order  to  which  I  fhall  begin  with 

The  Lettuce ,  of  which  there  are  great  Varieties;  and  thofe  are  gen q- lettuce. 
rally  moft  efteemed  which  head  like  a  Cabbage,  hard  and  round.  There 
are  many  of  late  Years  have  affededto  introduce  feveral  new  Kinds:  But 
there  are  only  three  or  four  Sorts,  that  any  one  need  defire  to  cultivate, 
viz.  The  Imperial,  the  Silefia ,  the  Roman ,  and  the  Dutch  brown  Let¬ 
tuce.  The  Imperial  and  Silefia  Lettuce,  if  they  be  fown  mAugufl,  and 
in  October ,  tranfplanted  under  fome  warm  Shelter,  will  be  very  large, 
and  fit  to  cut  early  in  the  Spring,  for  they  endure  the  Winter  pretty  well; 
or  if  they  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  they  will  be  fit  to  cut  by  Midfummer. 

The  Dutch  brown  Lettuce  is  by  many  admired  for  its  early  cabbaging  in 
the  Spring;  for  it  will  alfo  ftand  the  Winter;  but  the  Roman  Lettuce,  tho’ 
a  very  good  one,  experts  to  be  more  tenderly  treated,  and  to  have  the 
Advantage  of  the  Summer;  for  it  is  impatient  of  the  Frofts.  Lettuce 


I  Valerian*,  Laftucinii,  Achilleia,  Lyfimachia;  Fabius,  Cicero,  Lentulus,  Pifo,  ere.  a  Fabis, 
Cicerej  Lente,  Pills  bene  lerendis  di<9i.  Plin.  Nat,  H’Jl. 
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bcins  the  rnoft  precious  Ingredient  in  a  Sallad,  or  rather  by  fome 
thought  a  Sallad  by  itfelf,  the  Admirers  of  it  (eaten  either  before  or  af- 
ter  ir  cabbages)  continue  a  Succeffion,  by  {owing  it  all  the  Summer 

MSuchof  the  feveral  Sorts  as  produce  the  largeft  Heads  in  the  Spring 
fhould  be  differed  to  run  for  Seed-,  and  for  that  Purpofe  mould  be  Jtak  d 
left  the  Winds  throw  them  down,  or  too  much  weaken  them  at  the 
Roots.  The  Seeds  are  fit  to  gather  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  die w  then 
‘Down ,  when  the  whole  Plant  fhould  be  fet  under  Cover  to  diy,  till  you 

find  the  Seed  is  fit  to  be  thrafhed  out.  . 

N.  B.  The  beft  Seed  and  Kinds  will  degenerate  in  two  or  three  Years 
if  they  are  continued  to  be  planted  in  the  fame  Garden;  and  therefore  the 
beft  Way  once  in  two  Years,  is  to  make  a  Change  with  fome  of  your 

Neighbours  that  have  a  different  Soil. 

Lettuce  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  Somniferous  Quality  eaten  by  itfelf  m 
any  Quantity.  And  Hypocrates  acknowledges  that  thofe  of  lus  Countrey 
were  there  poifonous,  tho’  with  us  who  have  lefs  Sun,  the  Efficacy  of  its 
Tuice  is  laver’d  and  weakened  into  Wholefomenefs  and  made  agreeable. 
It  ever  was  and  ftill  continues  the  Principal  of  the  whole  Tribe  of  Sal- 
lads  having  befides  its  other  Properties  a  cool  and  refrefhing  Nature. 
It  was  in  fuch  high  Efteem  among  the  Antients  that  diverfe  of  the  Vale¬ 
rian  Family  (as  before  was  hinted)  thought  fit  to  dignifie  and  diftinguifti 

their  Names  with  that  of  Laliucinit. 

Mr.  Evelyn  faith,  that  tho’  it  is  of  a  Nature  colder  and  moiiter  than 
fome  other  Herbs ;  yet  it  is  lefs  aftringent,  and  fo  harmlefs,  that  it  may 
be  fafely  eaten  raw  in  Fevers;  for  it  allays  Heats,  extinguishes  Tlurft, 
excites  Apetite?  kindly  nounfhes;  and  above  all  repieffes  Vapouis,  and 
promotes  Sleep.  Accordingly  the  excellent  Emperor  Tacitus ,  fo  famous 
for  his  Frugalities,  was  yet  wont  to  fay  of  Lettuce,  when  he  eat  it,  tnat 
he  did  Somnum  fe  mercari.  In  fhort  we  meet  with  nothing  amongft  all 
the  crude  Materials  for  Sallading,  either  fo  proper  to  mix  with  oJkis, 
or  fo  wholefome  to  be  eaten  alone;  always  luppofing  to  be  added  the 
ufual  Oxolaum  of  Vinegar,  Oil,  and  Peppei..  _ 

Endive  when  it  is  blanched  is  much  uled  in  Winter  Sallads,  and  the 
curled  Sort  is  at  prefent  moft  in  Vogue;  but  the  largeft,  whiteft, 
and  tendereft  Leaves  are  thought  beft  when  they  are  boiled.  But  I  am 
of  Mr.  Bradleys  Mind,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  plant  it,  having 
little  Tafte  or  Flavour.  But  as  it  has  its  Admirers,  they  are  advifed  to 
fow  the  Seeds  the  latter  End  of  April  in  a  light  rich  Soil,  and  about  July 
plant  it  deep  in  Rows  about  fix  Inches  afunder ;  and  as  it  glows,  tie  up 
fome  Plants  one  after  another,  to  whiten  for  Ufe. 

Purpb>.  ‘Pur Jiain  is  another  infipid  Herb;  but  being  very  cooling  \s  much  ad¬ 

mired 'by  fome,  and  generally  entertained  in  all  Sallads  mingled  with 
hotter  Herbs;  tho’  fome  learned  Phyficians  have  accufed  it  of  being  apt 
to  corrupt  in  the  Stomach,  and  of  being  hurtful  to  the  Teeth.  There  are 
two  Sorts  of  it,  the  green  and  the  golden ;  the  lajt  is  moft  tender.  They 
are  both  raifed  from  a  fmall  black  Seed  fown  in  fome  warm  Place  i nA- 
pril ,  and  will  be  made  better  and  earlier  by  the  Help  of  Glaffes. 

S cilery  when  it  is  well  blanched,  and  fet  in  a  Place  and  Soil  proper  for 
it,  is  one  of  the  moft  generally  approved  Winter  Sallads,  it  being  01  a 
hot  Nature  and  moft  prevailing  rich  Flavour.  It  is  a  generous  Sort  of 
Macedonian  Tar  fey,  and  hath  not  been  long  from  Italy  introduced  a- 
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amongft  us :  But  now  it  raoft  defervedly  obtains  a  Place  not  only  in 
raw  Sallads,  but  alfo  in  Soops  and  Pottages:  For  its  high  and  grateful 
Tafte,  it  always  makes  an  ufeful  and  an  acceptable  Appearance;  and  ne¬ 
ver  is  more  graceful,  than  when  it  ereCts  it  felf  rn  the  Middle  of  the  grand 
Sallad  at  BratoT s  Feafts,  and  great  Mens  Tables.  The  Seed  is  to  be 
Town  in  March ,  and  (to  have  it  early)  in  a  Hot-Bed  too.  About  fix 
Weeks  after,  the  Plants  are  to  be  removed  in  Beds  of  rich  Earth,  four 
Inches  afunder ;  where  they  are  to  be  well  watered  to  make  them  tender 
and  white,  after  they  are  well  blanched ,  for  therein  confifts  their  Good- 
nefs.  But  for  the  better  Purpofe  of  blanching  them,  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  they  are  to  be  fet  in  Trenches ,  that  the  Earth  may  readier 
clofe  upon  them,  and  keep  them  moift;  and  moreover  that  each  Plant 
be  tied  with  Bands  before  they  are  earth’d  up.  Sellery ,  thus  ordered  and 
earth’d  up  to  the  Top  of  its  Leaves,  whitens  in  three  Weeks  or  a  Month. 

But  when  it  is  once  whitened  it  rots  as  it  Hands;  and  for  that  Reafon  it 
is  not  to  be  earth’d  or  covered  with  Dung,  but  in  fuch  Proportion  as 
fuits  the  prefent  Occafion.  The  fevere  Frofts  fpoil  the  Sellery,  and 
therefore  Care  fhould  be  had  to  cover  or  skreen  them.  It  may  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  give  a  Caution  of  a  fmall  red  Worm,  which  often  lurks  in  the 
Stalks,  that  it  may  be  removed. 

Fennel ,  but  efpecially  the  Italian  Sort,  is  a  very  neceiTary  Plant  in  a  fennel. 
Garden;  and,  if  it  be  managed  as  Sellery ,  is  an  ufeful  and  very  much  ad¬ 
mired  Article  in  a  Sallad.  The  common  Sort  may  be  made  pretty  good 
with  blanching,  but  not  comparable  to  the  Italian ,  which  hath  been  but 
of  late  Years  introduced  amongft  us.  It  fhould  not  be  fown  ’till  the  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  April ,  or  the  Beginning  of  May,  left  it  run  to  Seed,  and  the 
Plant  become  hard  and  ftubborn;  for  after  it  is  blanched  as  Sellery ,  the 
youngeft  and  tendered:  Shoots  of  it  are  the  belt ;  which  will  eat  fweet 
and  delicate,  having  the  ufual  Sauce  of  Oil,  Salt,  and  Vinegar:  For  it 
is  aromatick,  hot,  and  dry;  wherefore  it  expels  Wind,  and  recreates  the 
Brain.  The  Italians  eat  the  blanch’d  Stalk  peel’d  when  young,  which 
they  call  Cartucci ,  all  Winter  long,  being  an  hardy  Plant,  and  not  eaftly 
fpoil’d  with  the  Froft.  There  is  a  fmall  green  Worm  which  fometimes 
lodges  in  the  Stem  of  this  Plant,  as  the  red  one  doth  in  Sellery. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  the  Honourable  Sir  Spencer  Compton ,  pre¬ 
fent  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  well  as  my  Lord  Burlington , 
have  at  Chifwick  arrived  to  great  Perfection  in  the  Cultivation  of  this 
Plant,  which  is  called  by  the  Italians  the  Fenocuo ;  for  by  dextrous  Re¬ 
moves  into  very  rich  Soils,  they  can  in  one  Summer  fwell  the  Plant  to  be 
larger  than  ones  Arm,  and  mellow  its  Tafte  into  a  fpicy  Sweetnefs,  fur- 
pafling  even  the  Flavour  of  Sellery ,  and  have  vaft  Quantities  fucceeding 
each  other  thro’  the  whole  Year.  My  Friend  Mr.  Barker  tells  me  they 
fow  it  in  a  Drill  three  Inches  deep  as  thin  as  poftible;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  reafonably  ftrong,  they  ftngle  them  to  a  Foot  Diftance,  difpo- 
fing  thofe  which  are  removed  in  the  fame  Order  in  the  richeft  Earth  that 
can  be  made.  In  dry  Weather  they  draw  as  much  Earth  to  the  Plants,  as 
NecelTity  and  Occafion  require,  in  the  Method  you  do  Sellery ;  ob- 
ferving  that  the  larger  and  whiter  it  is,  the  better  and  higher  tailed: 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  alfo,  that  thofe  Plants  which  are  blanched 
in  the  Place  where  they  were  fown,  without  a  Remove,  are  always  bet¬ 
ter  and  bigger  than  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted,  which  is  a  Reafon 
for  its  being  fown  thin. 

0  '  Sorrel, 
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semi.  Sorrel ,  of  which  there  are  diverfe  Kinds;  but  that  called  the  French 

Sorrel  with  a  round  Leaf  now  generally  prevails.  It  is  by  Nature  cold, 
abfterfive,  and  acid ;  and  therefore  fharpens  the  Appetite,  affwa^es  Heat, 
and  {Lengthens  the  Heart.  It  is  a  great  Antifcorbutic ,  and  being  mixt 
with  fome  of  the  foregoing,  imparts  a  grateful  Acidity  and  Quicknefs  to 
the  reft;  fuch  as  fupplies  the  Want  of  Orange  or  Lemon;  and  for  that 
Reafon  fhould  never  be  excluded  from  the  Sallad.  It  will  grow  almoft 
in  any  Soil,  and  the  round  Sort  is  beft  multiplied  by  running  Branches, 
which  will  eafily  take  Root  in  the  Earth,  and  fo  being  removed  in  May, 
will  grow  in  Tufts. 

spna^e.  There  are  but  two  Sorts  of  Spinage ,  properly  fo  called;  the  Seed  of 
one  is  round,  the  other  prickly ;  but  as  to  the  Plant  there  is  little  or  no 
Difference  with  Refpect  to  Shape  or  Tafte,  eaten  either  boiled  or  raw. 
If  it  is  eaten  as  a  Sallad  with  other  Herbs,  it  muft  be  gathered  whilft  it  is 
very  young,  and  then,  though  it  is  fomething  injipid, yet  it  is  tender. 
But  doubtlefs  the  beft  Way  of  eating  Spinage  is  to  boil  it  with  no  other 
Water  but  its  own  Moifture;  and  then  it  becomes  better  relifhed,  and  an 
admirable  Sauce  for  all  Sorts  of  boiled  Flefli.  ’Tis  laxative  and  emollient , 
therefore  good  for  the  aged;  and  fo  inoffenfive,  that  a  ftek  Man  may 
eat  it.  The  Plant  by  Original  is  a  Spaniard ;  but  it  is  now  well  natural¬ 
ized,  and  may  be  raffed  in  almoft  all  Parts  of  the  Year.  It  loves  a  rich 
Soil  and  deferves  it;  for  if  it  is  fown  in  the  Beginning  of  Auguft  in  a  Place 
ftieltered  and  well  expofed  to  the  Sun,  it  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  almoft  all 
the  Winter.  And  then  what  is  fown  in  the  Spring,  February ,  March , 
April ,  and  May  will  anfwer,  by  a  conftant  Succeftion ,  the  Ufes  of  the 
Kitchen. 

The  Mufk ,  or  SpaniJfj  Aromatic  Qherville  is  a  mighty  ufeful  Plant  in 
Sallads,  where  the  tender  Tops  are  never  to  be  wanting,  as  long  as  they 
may  be  had;  being  exceedingly  wholefome  and  chearing  the  Spirits.  Phy- 
ficians  commend  boiling  their  Roots  and  their  being  eaten  cold,  for  aged 
Perfons.  It  is  multiplied  only  by  Seed,  which  is  longifh  and  black. 
There  is  an  ordinary  Sort  which  is  an  Annual,  and  fliould  be  fown 
monthly  for  the  Sake  of  their  tender  Leaves ;  but  the  fweet  Qherville 
will  remain  many  Years  without  being  fpoiled  by  the  Froft. 

Crepr  The  Garden  Qrejfes  fhould  be  fown  monthly;  becaufe  they  laft  good 
and  tenderbut  a  little  while, andbeing  fown  very  thick  a  fufficient  Quantity 
with  aKnife  is  foon  gathered,  even  when  it  is  not  more  than  half  an  Inch 
above  Ground;  but  when  it  is  defired  for  early  Sallads,  Recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  the  Hot- Bed,  where  you  may  have  it  almoft  all  the  Year.  It 
bears  Seed  plentifully,  and  of  a  Colour  different  from  moft  others,  being 
red.  But  the  Indian  Crefs ,  Nafturtium  Indicum ,  is  what  is  now  moft  co¬ 
veted  in  Sallads;  for  not  only  their  Leaves,  but  Capuchin  Capers  and 
Flowers  are  very  agreeably  mixed  with  colder  Plants.  This  is  called  by 
fome  th t  yellow  Larkfpur  from  the  Colour  and  Shape  of  its  Flower.  If 
they  are  fown  in  April  they  will  grow  very  well  in  ordinary  Garden 
Mould,  and  will  increafe  wonderfully  both  in  Stalk  and  Flower.  The 
Seeds  of  this  Plant  may  be  made  ufe  of  for  Muftard ;  for  being  well  dried 
and  beaten  to  a  fine  Powder,  and  afterwards  mixt  with  Onion  and  Vinegar 
it  yields  a  quick  Pungency,  and  anfwers  the  Purpofes  of  good  Muftard. 
The  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  moderately  hot  and 
aromatick,  do  greatly  revive  the  Spirits,  and  add  a  very  agreeable  Fla¬ 
vour  mixt  with  other  Herbs;  but  above  all,  are  of  fingular  Effect  againft 
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the  Scurvy.  There  is  alfo  the  Najlurtium  Hybernicum  commended 
much  by  forne ;  and  every  one  knows  the  Ufe  and  Excellence  of  the 
common  Wat  er-C refs,  which  is  wont  to  grow  at  the  Head  of  Springs. 

They  are  all  of  the  fame  Nature,  though  of  different  Degrees;  are  beft 
tor  raw  and  cold  Stomachs,  though  they  are  fuppofed  to  afford  but  little 
Nourifhment. 

Garlicky  which  by  Reafon  of  its  ftrong  Smell  and  Ranknefs,  is  often  GMick. 
banifhed  the  Sallad,  is  yet  both  by  Spaniards  and  Italians  and  the  more 
Southern  People  familiarly  eaten  almoft  with  every  thing,  and  efteemed 
of  fuch  fingular  Virtue  to  help  Concoftion,  that  ’tis  thought  a  Charm 
againft  all  Poifon  and  Infeftion ;  called  from  thence  the  Countreyman’s 
Theriacle.  It  may  be  proper  enough  for  fuchRufticks  as  live  in  Marfhes 
and  Fenns ;  but  to  be  fure  ’tis  not  for  nice  Palates,  further  than  to  permit  a 
gentle  Rub  on  the  Plate  with  one  of  the  Cloves;  which  yet  moft  think 
better  fupply’d  by  the  milder  Rocombole.  If  it  is  boiled  as  they  fometimes 
eat  it  in  Spain,  its  Rancour  is  tamed,  and  it  becomes  nourijbing  rather 
than  medicinal .  But 

The  Onion,  Leek ,  and  Gives  are  without  much  Difficulty  admitted  into 
the  Sallad,  being  not  near  fo  hot  and  rank  as  Gar  lick-,  efpecially  the  Tops 
eaten  young  and  tender.  In  Italy  they  frequently  make  a  Sallad  of  thefe 
only,  feafoned  with  Oil  and  Pepper:  And  a  laborious  Countreyman 
with  Bread  and  Salt  and  a  little  Tar  fey  will  make  a  contented  Meal 
with  a  roafted  Onion.  The  Onion  is  indeed  beft  eaten  boiled  in  two  or 
three  Waters,  giving  then  a  kind  and  mild  Relifh,  railing  Appetite  and 
ftrengthening  the  Stomach ;  but  they  are  fuppofed  to  offend  the  Eyes  and 
Head,  if  they  are  eaten  in  Excefs.  How  this  ufeful  Bulb  was  deified  in^ 
Egypt  we  are  told  in  Juvenal  ft;  and  Herodotus'  talks  of  vaft  Sums  of 
Money  fpent  in  this  Root  diftributed  amon^ft  the  Workmen  whilft  they 
were  building  the  Pyramids.  And  furely  it  muft  be  a  longing  Degree 
of  Love  for  this  Plant,  that  the  Ifraelites  fhould  grow  uneafy  under  a 
Theocrafy  and  View  of  a  promifed  Land  flowing  with  Milk  and  Honey, 
wifhing  to  return  to  Bondage  and  Slavery,  only  led  with  Hopes  of  en¬ 
joying  again  their  beloved  Leeks  and  Onions  and  Gar  lick  of  Egypt.  . 

Capficum  Indicum,  or  Indian  Topper,  is  fuperlativelyr  hot  and  burning;  Caecum 
and  yet  by  the  Africans  is  eaten  with  Salt  and  Vinegar  by  it  felf  But  Irduum- 
although  fuch  Experiments  may  be  dangerous  here  ;  yet  its  terribly-biting 
Quality  may  by  Art  and  Mixture  be  rendered  not  only  fafe,  but  very 
agreeable  in  Sallads.  Mr.  Evelyn  advifes  to  take  the  fcarlet  Pods,  and 
dry  them  well  in  a  Pan,  and  when  they  are  become  fufficiently  hard,  cut 
them  into  fmall  Pieces,  and  ftamp  them  in  a  Mortar  to  Duft.  To  each 
Ounce  whereof  put  a  Pound  of  Wheat  Flower,  fermented  with  a  little 
Leaven.  Knead,  or  make  them  into  Cakes  or  Loaves  cut  longwife  in 
the  Shape  of  Naples  Biskets  :  Thefe  rebake  a  fecond  Time,  ’till  they  are 
Stone-hard  ;  pound  them  again  as  before,  and  fearce  it  through  a  fine 
Sieve.  Thus  prepared ,  it  becomes  a  proper  feafoning  inftead  of  vul¬ 
gar  Pepper. 

Sage  is  of  a  hot  and  dry  Nature,  excellent  for  the  Head,  Memory, 
and  Eyes,  and  in  all  paralitical  Cafes.  There  are  three  or  four  Sorts ; 
the  red,  the  green,  and  Tea-Sage ;  and  another  of  a  Wormwood  Flavour. 


*  O  Sanftas  gentes,  quibus  hcec  nafctMtur  in  hoiiii 
Numuu  1 - Juv.  Sat.  15. 
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They  are  all  railed  of  Slips  taken  from  the  Root  the  latter  End  oi  April, 
or  the  Beginning  of  May.  Tis  a  Plant  endued  with  fo  many  wholefome 
Properties,  that  the  conffant  Ule  of  it  is  faid  to  render  Men  almoft  im¬ 
mortal.  We  cannot  therefore  but  allow  the  tender  Summit  les  of  the 
young  Leaves  in  May  and  'June ,  and  afterwards  the  Flowers,  a  Place 
in  the  cold  Sallad,  fparingly  ufed. 

Tarragon  is  of  Sp anijb  Extraction,  hot  and  fpicy;  therefore  the  Tops 
and  young  Shoots  are  always  to  find  a  Place  in  our  Sallads,  efpecially 
where  there  is  much  Lettuce.  It  loves  a  warm  Expofition,  and  is  in- 
creafed  by  Slips  taken  from  the  Root,  and  planted  in  April.  It  endures 
the  dried:  Summer  and  the  hardeft  Winter. 

The  Nature  of  Mint  is  dry,  warm,  and  very  fragrant;  being  a  little 
p relied  is  friendly  to  a  weak  Stomach,  and  powerful  againfi:  all  nervous 
Crudities.  The  tender  Tops  of  it  enter  very  agreeably  into  our  Sallads, 
and  are  of  great  Ufe  in  Soops  and  fome  Sauces:  And  every  one  knows 
the  Water  drawn  from  it  in  a  Still  is  excellent  to  expel  Wind.  It  is  eafily 
propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  in  the  Spring ;  ihould  be  removed  once 
in  three  Years,  and  will  grow  almoft  any  where.  Baulm  is  much  of  the 
fame  Nature  and  Ufe,  and  is  cultivated  from  the  Roots. 

Borrage  hath  a  pleafant  Flavour,  is  agreeably  hot,  and  a  Purifier  of 
the  Blood.  The  tender  Leaves,  but  efpecially  the  Flowers  may  be  eat¬ 
en  in  Compofition.  Above  all,  the  Sprigs  mixt  with  Wine,  Water  and 
Lemon  are  of  known  Virtue  in  Summer  to  cheer  the  Spirits,  and  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  hard  Student.  Buglofs  is  much  of  the  fame  Nature,  but  fome- 
thing  more  afiringent.  They  are  both  increafed  only  from  the  Seed,  which 
prefently  falls  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  be  ripe,  and  therefore  muft  be 
narrowly  watched 

Cornfallad  is  of  a  Nature  loofening  and  refrefhing,  and  is  one  of 
the  beft  Winter  Sallads;  its  Tops  and  Leaves  being  tender  and  very  a- 
greeable.  The  French  call  it  Salade  de  Prefer,  becaufe  ’tis  ufually  eaten 
by  it  felf  in  Lent.  It  ufually  fows  it  felf;  for  fome  have  obferved  that 
the  Seed  will  not  laft  good  above  fix  Hours,  if  kept  from  the  Ground. 

I  cannot  omit  mentioning  the  Mallow  amongft  the  Sal]ad-Race ,  be¬ 
caufe,  though  it  is  at  prefent  difcarded,  it  was  in  high  Efteem  amongft 
the  Antients.  ‘Pythagoras  held  Malva  folium  Santtijfmum.  The  Gar¬ 
den  Sort  is  much  approved  by  PDiofcorides  and  Galen ;  but  both  were 
held  by  the  Romans  in  deliciis.  Malva  falubrcs  Corpori ,  (faith  Horace 
Epod.  II).  It  bears  beautiful  and  fair  Flowers  the  fecond  Year  after 
fowing;  but  as  this  Plant  flowers  late  in  the  Year,  the  firlt  Seeds  are  to 
be  gathered  with  Care 

- Dandelion ,  or  Tdens  Leonis ,  though  it  be  an  Herb  which  may  be  found 
in  almoft  every  plow’d  Field,  yet  when  it  is  blanch’d  as  Selery,  is  efteem- 
ed  by  many  an  excellent  Sallad  mixt  with  other  Herbs.  Some  macerate 
it  in  feveral  Waters  to  extract  the  Bitternefs.  It  is  fomewhat  opening 
a  great  Antifcorbutick,  and  therefore  very  wholefome. 

The  Flowers  oi Elder  infufed  in  Vinegar  are  grateful  both  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Tafte;  and  though  the  Leaves  be  fomewhat  rank,  and  fo  not 
admitted  into  the  Sallad;  yet  the  whole  Shrub  is  ofmoft  fovereign  Virtue. 

I  he  Spi  ing  Buds  and  tendei  Leaves,  by  thole  who  value  and  would  pre- 
ferve  their  Health,  are  ufed  in  Pottage  as  a  wholefome  Breakfaft. 

Some  few  Tops  of  young  and  tender  Par  fey  are  fometimes  admitted 
into  a  raw  Sallad.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  it,  the  common  and  the  curled. 
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It  is  of  a  pretty  hot  and  dry  Nature;  yet  not  hurtful  to  the  Eyes,  as  is 
commonly  thought,  but  opens  Obftrilftions  and  is  very  diuretic.  This 
Plant  is  otherwife  ufeful  in  the  Kitchen,  for  Stuffings  and  Sauces. 

Burnet  is  another  ufeful  Plant,  and  much  valued  by  the  French  and  Burnt-. 
Italians ,  even  in  their  Sallads,  for  its  cheering  and  exhilerating  Quality: 
be  leving  that  it  Pimpernel  (their  Name  for  Burnet)  be  wanting  there 
cannot  be  a  good  Sallad.  Every  one  knows  a  Sprig  of  it  in  Wine  gives 
an  agreeable  Flavour  acceptable  to  moft. 

Sampler ,  growing  on  the  Sea-Rocks,  hath  many  valuable  Properties  *  SamP  tr- 
01  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  belt  Pickles  ;  but  when  young  and  tender,  is 
an  incomparable  Ingredient  in  a  Sallad.  For  its  aromatic  Virtue  and 
operative  Force  again!!  Vapours,  as  well  as  that  it  fharpens  the  Ap- 
peute,  is  preterrable  to  moft  of  our  hotter  Herbs,  and  Sallad  Ingre¬ 
dients.  Mr.  Evelyn  wonders  that  it  is  not  propagated  in  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  it  might  be  had  all  the  Year  round,  as  it  is  in  France ;  from 
whence  he  faith  he  received  the  Seeds,  and  it  profpered  better  than  what 
he  had  from  our  own  Coafts.  It  did  not  indeed  pickle  fo  well  as  what 
grew  on  the  Rocks ;  but  in  all  other  RefpeTs  for  compofing  Sallads, 
it  had  nothing  like  it. 

'  S^rvy -graft ,  but  efpecially  that  of  the  Sea,  is  a  great  AntifcorbuticL  scurvy 
is  alio  iharp,.  biting  and  hot.  It  is  generally  put  into  Ale  and  ufed  as 
Diet- drink;  it  is  of  the  Nature  of  the  A taflurtium,  and  prevalent  again!! 

the  Scurvy.  However  a  few  of  the  tender  Leaves  may  be  admitted  in¬ 
to  our  cold  Sallads. 

Befides  all  thefe  there  are  what  the  Gardeners  are  wont  to  call  (mall  small 
Herbs ,  fuch  as  fhould  always  be  cut  whilft  they  are  in  the  Seed-Leaf, Herbs> 
viz.  Muftard ,  Radifh ,  Turnep ,  Rape ,  Spinage  and  Lettuce.  Thefe  are 
all  leckoned  a  great  Delicacy,  efpecially  when  they  appear  early  in  the 
1  urn  of  the  Year,  when  every  Thing  green  ftrikes  the  Eye,  and  is  tail¬ 
ed  with  Eagernefs  and  Pleafure.  Wherefore  to  fatisfy  a  longing  Curi- 
ohty,  thefe  ftmall  Herbs  are  raifed  under  Glaffes  and  Frames;  that  by 
,  en  they  may  ^e  defended  from  Frofts,  and  be  made  to  prefent 
themfelves  at  the  Table  all  the  fir!!  and  early  Months.  They  are  com¬ 
monly  pulled  up  by  the  Roots  out  of  the  Iftot-Bed,  not  only  to  make 
Way  for  Others  of  a  different  Nature,  but  alfo  to  gain  as  great  a  Length 
of  the  Stalk  as  poffible,  which,  while  it  is  fo  young,  is  as  good  and 
tender  as  the  Leaves  themfelves. 

I  here  might  be  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Herbs  and  Plants  reckoned  up  as 
fit  for  Sallads,  which  though  neglected  here,  and  perhaps  defpifed,  yet 
find  Entertainment  ftill  in  foreign  Countries.  Mr.  Evelyn  tells  us,  that 
the  large  Heliotrope ,  or  Sun-flower ,  before  it  comes  to  explain  it  felf, 
when  dreffed  as  the  Artichoke ,  is  eaten  for  a  Dainty.  Even  the  pale 
whiter  P opy  is  eaten  by  the  Genoefe ,  and  the  Tops  of  Wormwood  with 
Oil  alone,  by  the  Spaniards :  Galen  tells  us  he  was  wTont  to  eat  green 
Rite  by  it  lelf  with  only  Salt  and  Oil,  as  not  only  exceedingly  grateful , 
but  whole  feme,  and  of  great  Virtue  again!!  Infection.  Nay,  'Pliny  reports 
it  to  be  oi  fuch  Effef!  for  the  Prefervation  of  Sight,  that  the  Painters 
of  his  Time  ufed  to  devour  a  great  Quantity  of  it.  Neither  ftiould  it 
be  thought  ftrange  that  the  common  Burdock  comes  now  and  then  to  the 
be!!  Tables  in  April ;  before  any  Burs  appear.  For  being  ftripp’d,  and 
the  Bitternefs  foaked  out,  and  being  treated  and  blanch’d  as  th zChardoon, 
is  eaten  in  Poiverade ,  and  reckoned  a  Delicacy. 
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Bur  I  Xhall  chufe  to  conclude  the  whole  of  what  has  been  fpoken  on 
this  Head  with  a  large  and  particular  Account  of  the  Silphium  of  the 
Antients;  which,  if  we  could  procure  right  and  genuine,  by  the  Ac- 
count  we  have  of  its  rare  Virtues,  might  readily  gain  the  Precedency  of 
every  thing  that  has  gone  before,  uled  even  as  a  choice  Ingredient  in  our 
Sallads  and  Sauces. 

Zfrftw.  fo  called  by  the  Greeks;  and  by  the  Latins  Silphium ,  Lafer , 
and  Lafer  pit  turn,  and  by  the  En&lijh  A fa  or  Ajfa  j'cetida,  is  an  extraTed 
Juice  from  the  Roots  of  a  Ter  [tan  Plant  like  a  Carrot  growing  wild  in 
the  Mountains,  and  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  and  Time  reduced  to  the 
Confiftency  of  a  gummy  Subftance,  and  fo  brought  over  to  us  out  of 
Terfa ,  and  chiefly  from  Gamroon  by  our  Eaf -India  Merchants.  Its 
Smell  (as  will  appear  more  hereafter)  is  very  offenfive;  efpecially  at  or 
foon  after  its  firfl  gathering  and  to  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  it:  But 
when  it  comes  to  be  mellowed  by  Age  and  uled  difcreetly  in  lmall  and 
due  Quantities,  learned  Palates  have  only  judg’d  ir  to  have  an  high 
rejinous  Smell  and  Tafte,  and  to  afford  a  grateful  Flavour,  agreeable  to 
what  Theophraftus  faith  of  the  Plant  and  Country  that  it  doth  afford  oVeV 
'zffoXvv  Xji'jorpcv  *  abundance  of  Juice,  and  that  well  perfumed. 

It  is" true  Arijiophanes  ff  in' one  or  two  Places  mentions  it  as  a  thing 
inamoeni  odoris ,  but  that  muff  be  either  that  he  had  feen  none  in  his 
Time,  but  what  was  extracted  from  the  Stalk  or  Leaves,  the  work  and 
moft  corrupt  Sort ;  or  elfe,  that  as  a  Comedian  he  fpeaks  of  its  unfa- 
voury  Effects,  and  gives  it  the  fame  Chara&er  that  he  would  have  done 
Gar  lick  or  Rocombole. 

I  was  always  of  Opinion  that  our  A  fa,  when  we  have  it  genuine,  is 
the  fame  with  the  antient  Silphium  fo  much  cry’d  up  for  its  rare  Virtues 
and  excellent  Qualities  by  the  Antients:  But  becaufe  I  had  a  Mind  to 
Support  my  private  Opinion  by  a  better  Authority  than  my  own,  I 
wrote  the  following  Letter  to  Dr.  Bentley,  defiring  he  would  pleafe  to 
give  me  his  Sentiments  of  this  Matter,  which  he  was  pleafed  to  do  (as 
the  Reader  will  fee)  in  a  very  obliging  Manner. 

Reverend  Sir, 

I  Have  made  bold  to  order  my  Son  to  wait  upon  you  with  this ;  be¬ 
caufe,  tho’  I  am  a  Stranger  to  you,  your  Character  makes  you  an  En- 
courager  of  Learning  in  all  its  Parts.  I  have  already  publifhed  fomething 
abomfGardening,  which  the  World  has  kindly  received,  and  being  now 
about  to  publifh  a  new  Syftem  of  Vegetables,  I  am  at  a  Lofs  to  come  at 
any  Certainty  about  the  famous  Silphium  of  the  Antients;  that  is  to  lay, 
whether  we  have  or  know  any  thing  of  it  at  this  Day,  and  in  what  Part 
of  the  World  it  grows.  Mr.  Evelyn  has  conjectured  that  our  Ajfa  foe- 
tida  (when  we  have  it  not  adulterated)  is  the  true  Silphium:  And  lam 
much  inclined  to  be  of  his  Mind;  becaufe  all  our  Books  writing  about 
Drugs  agree  that  it  is  the  Juice  of  the  Lafer- Plant,  the  old  Latin  Name  of 
Silphium,  and  the  aforefaid  Author  thinks  that  the  odoriferous  Benzoin  is 
nothing  elfe  but  the  ExtraQ:  of  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  of  the  Laferpiti- 
um.  What  I  now  defire  to  know  of  you,  Sir,  is,  whether  in  your  great 
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Reading  and  comprehenfive  Learning  you  have  met  with  any  thin" 
either  to  confirm  or  to  contradict  this  Notion. 

I  need  not  fay  to  you  how  full  T  liny  is  in  his  Defcripti'on  and  Com¬ 
mendation  of  this  noble  Plant,  recommending  it  both  for  the  Table  and 
medicinally  ufed;  giving  alfo  Rules  by  which  the  genuine  might  be 
known  from  the  adulterated.  Ariflophanes  more  than  once  mentions  it 
and  fpeaks  oi  the  <riA(piov  as  a  thing  of  the  higheft  Value;  nay  even 
his  comical  Defcription  of  the  Effefts  thereof  in  his  I*™*  may  ferve  to 
ihew  us  fomething  of  its  Nature  and  Ufe.  Athenaus  alfo  fpeaks  of  it 
as  one  of  the  greateft  Delicacies  in  Condiments ;  and  all  the  old  Phyfici- 
ans  mention  it  with  ReCped;  viz.  Tiiojcorides ,  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 
rrom  this  lap  it  is  recommended  by  SanElorius  under  the  Name  of  Sue- 
ens  Cyrenacicus ,  which  <jjh tinfey  his  Commentator  (ignorant  of  the 
Plant)  could  not  undeiftand.  You  know  Herodotus  mentions  a  Sort  of 
weazel,  that  is  fuppofed  to  breed  and  lie  under  this  Plant;  accordingly 
we  have  the  Figure  of  it  in  a  Medal  of  Battus  at  this  Day.  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  know  your  Sentiments,  and  whether  it  will  help  us  to  difeover 
its  Nature  and  Properties. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn  from  whence  our  Afa  comes-  but  as 
!t  is,  it  gives  a  noble  Flavour  difcreetly  ufed  in  Sauces.  I  flaould  not 
think  it  impolfible,  if  the  true  Silphium  Plant  could  be  found,  but  we 
might  biing  it  ovei  with  Care,  and  naturalize  it  with  us,  as  we  do  molt 
other  the  tendered:  Exotics,  and  then  we  might  be  fure  to  have  genuine 
what  the  Antients  fo  highly  extol.  For  I  confefs  my  Zeal  in  this^Matter 
car i  ies  me  to  think  no  Pains  or  Care  can  be  too  much  to  compafs  what 
was  always  accounted  fuperlatively  excellent  to  a  Proverb.  You  will  be 
jo  good  as  to  pardon  this  Freedom,  and  to  believe  that  whatfoever  you 
fhall  think  fit  to  communicate  to  me  about  this  Matter,  fhall  be  made 
ufe  of  with  all  Honour  and  Fidelity,  by 

sir,  : . 

To  Dr.  Bentley,  , 

Tour  moft  obedient  humble  Servant , 

J.  Laurence. 

To  which  the  learned  Dr.  was  pleafed  in  a  little  Time  to  fend  me  the 
following  kind  and  obliging  Anlwer* 

Reverend  Sir, 

the  modem  AJfa,  corrupted  from  Taper,  Xa,rct^iov,  is  the  anti* 
ent  Silphium  I  have  been  long  convinced;  but  our  Merchants  im- 
poi  t  commonly  the  worft  rotten  Stuff,  which  has  defervedly  given  it  the 
Epithet  oi  fuetida.  I  once  met  with  a  Quantity  fo  good,  that  I  convinced 
Dr.  Mead  and  other  Phyficians,  that  it  was  genuine  Silphium:  Befides 
al1  other  Marks  to  which  it  anfwered,  I  appeal’d  to  that  decifive  one  in 
Tliny.  J?  robatio  finceri  prima  in  Colore  modice  rufo  (Diofcorides  vWe- 
^  cnum  frangitur  candido  intus .  I  carried  a  Piece  to  Dr.  Mead's 
&c.  and  fliewed  them  firfl,  that  the  Outfide  was  Pink-colour,  CzsiovdoJ 
then  with  a  Knife  I  cut  a  thin  Slice  off  and  it  was  white,  and  that^new 
white  Surface  in  two  Hours  Time  turned  Rink  again;  and  fo  it  would  do 
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tol'tes  quoties .  This  convinced  every  one;  for  what  other  Drug  will 
turn  Colour  fo  upon  breaking  or  cutting? 

Th e  African  Silphium  was  loft  before  ‘Pliny's  Time,  and  he  relates  the 
Caufe  of  it.  What  was  in  Ufe  in  his  Time  came  all  from  Partbia  or 
Media ,  and  was  the  very  fame  with  that  of  Africk ,  and  fometimes  (as 
Strabo  faith)  was  better  than  that.  The  Reafon  of  it  is,  that  it  was  a 
Manufacture ,  the  Juice  being  mixt  with  fine  Meal,  to  give  it  a  Con¬ 
fluence  and  to  keep  it  from  flicking  like  Tar  or  corrupting.  So  no  Won¬ 
der  the  Cyrenean  generally  excelled;  becaufe  they  had  better  Markets  to 
vend  it  in,  which  encouraged  them  to  be  cleanly  about  it. 

It  doth  not  appear  that  the  Creature  you  call  a  Weazel  fed  upon  the 
Plant  of  Silphium :  Herodotus's  Words  ycuXcti  iv  t «  2j ywfyjcu  do  not 
warrant  that.  Herodotus  (if  you  compare  Chap.  192.  with  Chap.  169.) 
calls  2«A<pw  not  the  Plant,  but  the  Countrey  where  Silphium  grew;  which 
according  to  Theophrajius  and  Pliny  was  four  Thoufand  Stadia  i  e. 
five  Hundred  Miles  Square.  In  that  Countrey  therefore  this  Weazel  was 
frequently ;  not  that  fhe  eat  the  Plant.  Rather  than  fuffer  that,  the  Cy~ 
reneans  would  have  ufed  them  as  the  Britains  formerly  did  Wolves. 
Befides,  one  of  thefe  Weazels  was  brought  alive  from  Africk  to  London 
within  this  five  Years;  and  yet  no  Account  informs  us,  that  ever  SilphL 
urn  grew  in  Africk  fince  the  Time  of  Pliny. 

All  the  AJa  now  ufed  in  Europe  is  brought  by  the  Eaf -India  Compa¬ 
nies,  and  they  have  it  in  the  Indies  from  Per  fa.  It  now  grows  where 
it  always  did,  in  the  barren  defolate  Mountains  of  Pcrfia  called  by  the 
Writers  of  Alexander's  Expedition  Caucafus  or  Paropamifus.  This  you 
will  fee  in  Strabo  and  Arrian.  If  you  can  get  a  Book  publifhed  about 
ten  Years  ago  by  one  Kempfer  a  German,  that  praftifed  Phyfick  in  all 
the  Orient  for  feveral  Years,  you  will  fee  a  particular  Chapter  about  A  fa* 
He  went  from  Ifpahan  on  Purpofe  to  fee  the  Countrey  Peafants  fetch  their 
Harveft  of  Silphium  out  of  thofe  Mountains.  He  gives  you  a  Picture  of 
the  whole  Plant,  Root,  Stalk  and  Leaves;  and  it  agrees  with  the  Greek 
Account  of  the  Cyrenean  Silphium ;  except  fuch  lmall  Differences  as  may  be 
allowed  between  a  Man  that  faw  it  himfelf,  and  Theophraftus  and  Diofr 
corides ,  &c.  who  never  had  feen  it.  The  Root  is  like  in  Bulk  to  a  large 
Carrot-root:  They  cut  the  Top  of  it  with  a  Knife,  hollowing  it  toward 
the  Center;  the  next  Morning  the  enrog  Silphium  is  owzed  out  like  a 
Cream;  this  is  ferap’d  off  and  put  into  a  Pot:  Then  they  cut  the  Root 
again  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Crown  lower,  and  the  next  Morning  frefh 
Cream  is  produced.  This  is  repeated  three  or  four  Times,  and  fo  the 
Root  is  left  and  perifhes. 

Now  they  gather  nothing  but  the  Juice  theoVcV:  Antiently  they  ufed 
Stalks  and  Roots,  exhaufted  of  the  o’weV,  pounded  or  grated,  as  we  now 
do  Sugar  or  Pepper.  The  Per  fans  as  well  as  Africans  ufed  this,  Tjme 
out  of  Mind.  You  may  fee  in  Polycenes  lib.  4.  that  Alexander ,  after 
he  had  fubdued  Pcrfia ,  found  in  the  Regiffers  a  Tiff  of  the  daily  ftated 
Allowance  for  Dinner  and  Supper  for  the  Perfian  King’s  Palace;  amongff 
which  are  cVS  a-iXtpin  St jo  [avcu,  g-jA <p/«  TetXavjev  <rct(il ucv,  two  Pounds  of  the 
Juice  of  Silphium ,  of  the  dry’d  Stalks  and  Roots,  above  an  Hundred 
Pound  Weight.  The  poor  Athenians  in  Arif  op  ban  ess  Time  feem  to 
have  had  no  better  than  KavAog,  the  Stalk ,  which  was  the  worft  and 
cheapeft. 
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Benzoin  is  not  (as  fuppofed)  an  Extrafl  of  Silphium ,  but  from  a  quite 
different  Plant;  as  you  may  fee  in  Jacobus  Bendries  de  Medtcind  Indo- 
rum ,  who  law  both  Plants.  I  have  feen  feveral  Inllances  where  the  Afa 
(when  perfectly  good  to  ‘Pliny's  Proof)  has  done  as  great  Things  in 
Medicine,  as  ever  the  Antients  mention :  In  Sauce  it  daily  grows  more 
into  Ufe  among  the  Quality.  I  am  afraid  your  Wifli  of  tranfplanting  it 
hither  will  have  no  Effefl;  for  all  Accounts,  old  and  new,  declare  it  un- 
capable  of  removing,  or  of  Culture;  yet  query  in  Hortus  Malabaricus,  if 
the  ‘ Dutch  Gardeners  have  cultivated  it.  I  am  with  all  Refpeft, 

Tours , 


R.  Bentley. 

This  kind  Letter  of  the  Doctor’s  gave  me  confiderable  Light,  and  put 
me  upon  further  Enquiries,  particularly  how  to  procure  Kempfer' s  Book; 
which  at  Length  after  fome  Time  and  Difficulties  I  obtained  in  London . 
And  becaufe  the  whole  Chapter  about  A  fa  is  very  curious  and  particular, 
for  the  Benefit  and  Entertainment  of  every  Reader,  I  will  give  it  here 
entire  rendered  into  Englijb.  Which  is  as  followeth. 

7 he  Hiflory  of  the  Afa  Fcctida  of  Dilguun. 

The  Hingifeh  is  an  umbelliferous  Plant,  a-kin  to  Lovage ,  with  branched 
Leaves  like  Piony ;  a  full  and  large  Stalk;  an  edged,  leafy  winged,  Seed, 
naked  and  fingle,  like  that  of  BrancAJrfn  or  Par  flip ;  and  a  Root 
yielding  Afa  Foetida.  Its  Root  lives  for  many  Years;  is  large,  heavy, 
naked,  black  on  the  Outfide,  which  in  a  clayie  Soil  is  fmooth,  in  a  Gra¬ 
vel  rough ,  and  as  it  were  wrinkled ;  for  the  moft  Part  fingle  like  a 
Bar  flip,  but  oftentimes  branch’d  into  two  or  three  at  a  fmall  Diftance 
from  the  Top;  fome  of  which  grow  perpendicularly  down,  others  run 
obliquely  and  irregularly  juft  as  they  are  bent  and  twined  by  what  they 
meet  in  their  Way.  The  Top  of  the  Root  throws  it  felf  out  of  the 
Ground,  and  is  fet  round  and  thick,  like  the  Beucedon ,  with  rough  Fi¬ 
bres  {landing  up  like  Bridles  of  a  redifh  brown  Colour.  It  hath  a  fat 
juicy  Rind,  that  eafily  comes  off  as  one  pulls  up  the  Plant,  and  on  the 
concave  Part  of  it  is  fmooth  and  moift.  The  Subftance  of  the  Root  is 
heavy,  folid,  and  white,  like  a  Turnep ,  full  of  a  Fat,  very  white  and 
very  fetid  Juice,  with  a  horrid  ungrateful  Smell,  of  the  Garlick  Kind, 
which  is  called  by  the  Per  fans  and  Indians ,  Hing ;  and  by  the  Europe¬ 
ans,  Afa  Foetida.  '  The  Leaves  fpring  out  from  the  Top  of  the  Root  in 
the  Matter  End  of  Autumn  fix  or  feven  in  Number,  and  always  more  or 
fewer  in  Proportion  to  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Root ;  all  Winter  they  flou- 
rifh  greatly,  and  wither  away  about  the  Middle  of  the.  Spring.  The 
Leaf  is  branched  out  into  feveral  Parts,  even  about  a  Cubit  long,  fhaped 
for  the  moft  Part  like  the  Piony ,  and  of  the  Subftance,  Colour  and 
Smoothnels  of  Lovage:  It  hath  a  Smell  not  fo  ftrong  as  that  of  the 
Root,  and  a  rank  Tafte  joined  with  a  Bitternefs  and  aromatick  Keen- 
nefs.  It  confifts  of  Stalk  and  Branches.  The  Stalk  is  a  Span  or  more 
lone,  not  fo  thick  as  a  Man’s  Finger,  with  Ridges  winding  round,  like 
a  Screw,  ftringy,  and  of  a  Grafs  Colour,  channelled  towards  the  Bot¬ 
tom  by  Reafon  of  the  Leaves  inclofing  one  another,  in  the  upper  Parts 
;  vound- 
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round.  Each  Branch  hath  upon  it  Jive,  more  rarely  [even  Wings  placed 
on  the  oppofite  Sides,  but  not  direQdy  over  againft  one  another,  forne- 
what  more  than  a  Hand’s  Breadth  long,  running  obliquely  upwards,  the 
lower  one  is  longer  than  the  others.  The  Wings  are  divided  of  each 
Side  into  feveral  Lobes  of  uncertain  Number  and  unequal  Bignefs, 
oblong  and  fomewhat  oval;  in  fome  Plants  very  narrow  and  long,  di- 
ftinfl  and  at  a  good  Diftance  from  one  another  quite  to  the  Ribs;  and 
thus  being  few  and  feparate  from  each  other,  every  one  looks  like  a 
Leaf  by  it  felf ;  in  others  they  are  broader,  Ihorter,  and  more  grown  to¬ 
gether,  with  oval  or  circular  Indentures  in  them,  according  as  Nature 
hath  been  pleafed  to  divert  herfelf  in  forming  them,  which  lhe  does  with 
fuch  Variety,  that  the  Difference  of  the  Leaves  fhall  make  the  Plants  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  they  were  not  of  the  fame  Species.  The  Lobes  run  obliquely 
upwards,  are  narrow  at  the  Bottom,  and  lie  along  by  the  Sides  of  the 
Rib  of  a  Sea-green  Colour,  fmooth,  juicelefs,  ftiff,  and  brittle,  a  little 
hollow  on  the  lower  Side:  They  have  one  fmall  String  running  from  the 
Rib  unequally  along  them,  very  rarely  accompanied  with  others  on  each 
Side  of  it.  The  Bignefs  of  the  Lobes  is  uncertain;  but  one  may  reckon 
them  at  a  Medium  about  three  Inches  Long  and  one  broad.  Before  the 
Root  dies  (which  generally  happens  in  the  latter  End  of  Summer)  there 
rifes,  with  a  Number  of  Leaves  round  it,  a  fmgle,  ftrait,  round,  fur¬ 
rowed,  fmooth,  herbaceous  Stalk,  or  Stem,  which  grows  up  to  theHeigth 
of  fix  or  nine  Foot  or  more;  at  the  Bottom  it  is  larger  than  the  Gralp 
of  a  Man’s  Hand;  it  grows  lefs  by  Degrees  and  is  divided  into  a  fmall 
Number  of  Branches,  and  they  again  lubdivided  into  Umbrellas,  like  the  reft 
of  the  ferulaceous  Plants.  It  is  furrounded  with  very  fmall  Leaves,  which 
grow  alternately  about  the  Diftance  of  a  Hand’s  Breadth  from  one  ano¬ 
ther;  which,  with  their  broad,  membranous,  and  fwelling  Bafes,  cling 
about  the  Stalk  unequally  and  croffways  to  each  other;  and  when  they 
fall  off  leave  Marks  behind  them,  which  make  a  falfe  Appearance  of  its 
being  divided  into  Joints.  It  is  exceeding  full  of  a  very  white  fungous 
Pith  not  broken  by  Joints,  but  with  a  few  fhort  Fibres  amongft  it  run¬ 
ning  irregularly  lengthways.  The  Umbrellas  are  upon  a  Stem  of  a  Foot, 
others  of  a  Span  long,  or  yet  fhorter,  and  fhoot  out  into  feveral  radii 
difpofed  circularly;  each  of  which  making  a  Kind  of  fmaller  Umbrella 
ends  in  a  few  little  radii  of  about  two  Inches  long;  and  on  thefe  grow 
the  Seeds  naked  and  upright  upon  fhort  and  very  fmall  Stalks.  The 
Seed  is  plain  and  edged  (or  leafy  Foliaceum)  of  a  redifh  brown,  oval, 
nor  unlike  the  Seed  of  Sphondylium  or  the  Garden  Far  flip ;  but  fome¬ 
what  larger  and  blacker  than  the  latter,  a  little  hairy  and  rough,  marked 
with  three  Furrows,  one  of  which  runs  through  the  Middle,  and  the 
others  wind  along  the  Edges,  and  all  reach  from  End  to  End.  It  hath 
a  fmall  Scent  ofGarlick  and  a  ftrong  fmart  bitter  Tafte.  In  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  outward  Shell  or  Husk  is  contained  the  true  Seed  which  is 
black,  flat,  and  oval,  ending  in  a  fharp  Point.  The  Flowers  I  did  not 
fee,  but  they  fay  they  are  very  fmall  ones,  and  of  a  whitifh  pale  Colour, 
and  I  do  not  queftion  but  they  conflft  of  flve  Fetula  or  Leaves. 

§.  2.  The  Plant  of  A  fa  Foetida ,  is  called  by  Avicenna ,  Andsjudaan  and 
Haltiit ,  which  Word  Fhofcorides  renders  <rih(piov,  and  Malhiolus  Lafer- 
pitinm.  In  its  own  Countrey  both  the  Root  and  the  Juice  it  affords,  are 
called  Fhngifeh,  and  in  India ,  thing.  But  in  common  Speech  the  Word 
Hingifeh  is  ufed  for  the  Plant,  and  Flung  for  the  Juice;  and  in  thefe 
8  Senfes 
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Senfes  I  have  ufed  thefe  Words  in  my  prefent  Defcription.  Whence  the 
Name  Afa  is  derived  or  corrupted,  I  enquire  not.  The  Germans  from 
its  ftrong  and  offenfive  Smell  give  it  the  Name  of  the  ‘Devil's  ‘Dung. 

I  give  you  here  a  genuine  Hiftory  of  this  Plant  (which  by  the  Con- 
jeftures  of  Botanifts  hath  been  referred  to  feveral  different  Species,  and  by 
the  famous  Criticks,  Scaliger  and  Salmajius ,  fet  forth  by  its  proper  Marks 
and  Names)  from  my  own  InfpeHion  and  Obfervation  of  it,  having  for 
that  Purpofe  taken  a  tedious  and  fatiguing  Journey  from  the  City  of 
Gamroon  to  the  Countrey  where  it  grows.  Berfia  only  is  its  native 
Countrey,  not  Media ,  Lybia ,  Syria ,  or  Cyrene:  Wherefore  all  the  fe¬ 
deral  DiftinHions  that  are  to  be  found  in  Authors,  between  the  Juice 
of  this  or  that  Countrey’s  Growth  are  infignificant.  I  was  informed  by 
two  Chine (e  Dealers  in  Spices,  that  this  Plant  grows  in  their  Countrey 
near  the  IV alls ,  and  hath  a  Juice  gathered  from  it;  but  I  am  not  fatis-i.  e.  The 
bed  of  the  Truth  of  this,  becaufe  I  do  not  find  any  Mention  made  oVVallsih^ 
this  Plant  in  the  Chine fe  Herbal,  for  the  importing  the  Gum  by  the  Way  ch-na 
of  the  IV all  may  have  given  Occafion  to  fuch  a  Miftake  among  the  Ig-  from  Tar- 
norant.  There  are  at  this  Time  but  two  Trafts  of  Land  in  Terjia,1™ 
which  produce  this  Plant,  viz .  the  Fields  and  Mountains  near  Heraat  y 
a  Market  Town  in  the  Province  of  Chorafaan ,  and  a  Range  of  Moun¬ 
tains  in  the  Province  of  Laar,  which  reach  from  the  River  Cuur  to 
the  City  of  Congo  along  the  Bay  of  Verfia ,  at  the  Diftance  of  two,  or 
in  other  Places  three  or  more  'Tarafangs  from  the  Shore.  But  it  is 
not  in  every  Part  of  either  of  thefe  Tracis,  that  the  Plant  yields  any 
Plenty  of  Juice.  But  about  Heraat  that  only  which  grows  in  the  wild 
Champion  Countrey,  and  in  the  Province  of  Laar ,  that  only  which  is 
found  upon  the  Mountains  near  the  Town  or  Territory  of  ‘Difgunn. 

What  grows  on  either  Side  of  thefe  Places,  either  yields  a  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Juice,  and  is  therefore  not  worth  the  Pains  of  gathering;  or,  if 
it  will  yield  any,  there  is  no  body  to  gather  it.  For  on  this  Side  ofT)if- 
guun ,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Countrey,  who  are  Arabians ,  Husbandmen 
brought  over  from  the  oppofite  Shore,  and  Strangers  to  every  other 
Way  of  Life  but  as  Shepherds,  never  attempt  to  gather  any  of  it,  but 
concern  themfelves  only  for  the  Supplies  of  a  low  and  humble  Life,  which 
they  lead  in  poor  Tents,  and  become  fupine  and  thoughtlefs  of  every 
Thing  beyond  their  own  wretched  Subfiftence,  and  the  Care  of  their  little 
Flocks.  Beyond  this  Place,  /.  e.  ‘Difguan  the  Plant  is  faid  to  have  loft 
almoft  all  its  offenfive  Smell,  and  grown  fo  fweet ,  that  the  Goats  are  fond 
of  the  Leaves,  and  feed  themfelves  exceeding  fat  with  them.  To  make  set  Pliny 
them  do  fo,  e.  grow  fat,  the  Day  before  they  graze  there,  they  are  fed  he~ 
once  with  Mountain  Salt  (the  only  Sort  they  have  there)  and  for  the  pnruS* 
fir  ft  fourteen  Days  after  they  begin  to  feed  on  it,  they  are  never  fuffer- 
ed  to  drink.  The  Plant  grows  indifferently  in  Thickets  and  craggy 
Places,  and  indeed  wherever  the  Windfcatters  the  Seeds;  but  moft  plen¬ 
tifully  (and  often  at  no  more  than  a  Foot’s  Diftance  between  the  feveral 
Plants)  in  Places  flatted  and  funk  into  a  Plain,  as  being  fitter  for  re¬ 
taining  (and  upon  Account  of  the  better  Condition  of  the  Soil)  nou- 
rijhing  the  Seed.  It  feldom  grows  in  a  moift  or  rich  Soil,  but  more 
frequently  in  a  ftony  rocky  dry  Soil,  with  a  fmall  Mixture  of  Clay;  and 
if  the  upper  Part  of  the  Land  furnifhes  not  Moifture  enough,  it  fupplies 
it  felf  with  it  from  below,  by  Hr  iking  the  deeper  Root.  The  People  of 
Heraat ,  account  that  which  is  called  Hingifeh ,  and  grows  (they  fay) 
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upon  the  Mountains  and  in  the  Woods  of  Difguun ,  a  different  Species 
from  that  which  they  call  Husjeh ,  growing  in  their  own  Fields.  The 
former  (they  tell  you)  affords  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  '"Juice ,  and  even 
that  thin  and  weak-,  whereas  theirs  at  Heraat  yields  Abundance  of  Ouze 
more  fat,  unctuous,  and  foetid,  and  therefore  much  the  better  Sort.  To 
try  the  Truth  of  this,  and  to  obferve  in  what  RefpeHs  they  differ’d,  I 
carefully  compar’d  a  Plant  of  the  Growth  of  Heraat  (which  whilft  I 
dwelt  at  Gamroon  I  procur’d  from  Ghorafmia ,  and  had  loft  a  great  Tart 
of  its  Strength)  with  one  of  'Difguun ,  and  I  profefs  I  found  no  Diffe¬ 
rence  in  the"  Shape.  I  then  fhew’d  the  Plant  of  'Difguun  to  the  Carri¬ 
ers  of  the  Alfa  of  Heraat  (who  yearly  brought  it  to  Gamroon)  not  telling 
them  of  which  Growth  it  was,  and  they  immediately  declar’d  it  to  be 
their  own,  the  Husjeh  Tlant ,  the  Parent  of  the  true  and  genuine  Alfa: 
Whence  I  gather,  that  the  Difference  between  the  Plants  of  ‘ Difguun  and 
Heraat ,  ariles  only  from  the  Difference  of  Soil  in  thofe  two  Places.  That 
of  the  Fields  of  Ghorafmia  is  perhaps  a  fitter  Soil,  and  therefore  furnifhes 
the  Root  with  a  larger  Quantity  of  Juice,  than  the  barren  Ridges  of  the 
Mountains  of  Laar  can  afford  it;  to  fay  nothing  of  the  Juices  of  the 
Plants  of  each  Province,  which  compar’d  together  afford  not  the  leaft 
Sufpicion  that  they  are  of  a  different  Species;  but  are  exactly  alike,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Cafes  where  a  Difference  is  made  either  by  Adulteration,  or  by 
the  Seafon  or  Manner  in  which  they  were  gathered,  as  will  appear  more 
fully  by  what  follows.  The  People  of  'Difguun  diftinguifh  between 
the  male  and  female  Plants ;  thofe  of  the  former  Sex,  they  fay,  yield  no 
Juice,  but  fhoot  up  into  a  Stalk  which  produces  Seed,  and  by  that  Means 
they  die  at  the  Root;  the  latter,  afford  the  Juice,  and  have  no  Stalk; 
however  this  is  a  falfe  DiftinHion,  and  made  through  Want  of  due  At¬ 
tention;  for  there  is  no  Root  ever  found  but  what  will  yield  Juice,  if 
it  be  cut  before  it  runs  to  Seed  like  Fennel ;  for  it  will,  if  left  to  it  felf, 
fooner  or  later  {hoot  out  a  Stalk  ;  after  which  being  deprived  of  its  vital 
Moijiure  it  withers  and  dies,  which  is  common  to  it  with  moft  other 
Plants  of  the  umbeliferous  Kind.  The  Root  is  faid  to  live  a  vaft  while, 
even  to  vie  with  the  Life  of  a  Man  for  Duration  ;  wherefore  ’tis  no  Won¬ 
der  if  the  Roots  fometimes  be  found  of  a  monftrous  Size.  If  the  Nature 
of  the  Soil  be  fuch,  that  it  rifes  not  to  a  Head  in  the  former  Part  of  its 
Life  (as  it  fometimes  fo  happens)  they  affirm  the  Stem  will  grow  to  fix 
Foot  in  Length,  and  to  the  Thicknefs  of  an  ordinary  Man’s  Waite.  In 
its  middle  Age  ’tis  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  Leg  or  Arm,  and  the  Thicknefs 
got  by  one  Years  Growth  is  that  of  ones  Thumb;  always  anfwered  with 
a  proportionable  Length.  The  Fibres  around  the  Head  are  fometimes  a 
Mark  of  Age,  and  I  am  apt  to  think  they  are  the  Remains  of  the 
Stalks  of  the  Leaves  which  have  fallen  off,  and  were  too  nervous 
and  firm  for  the  Teeth  of  Time  to  deffroy. 

§.3.  All  Alfa  feetida  flows  from  the  Root  when  ’tis  cut,  and  none 
either  flows  of  it  felf,  or  can  by  any  Art  be  prefled  out  of  the  Stalk; 
that  Diftinction  therefore  of  the  famous  Wormius ,  between  the  Alfa  of 
the  Root  and  that  of  the  Stalk,  comes  to  nothing.  A  Root  under  four 
Years  Growth  yields  very  little  Juice,  and  is  never  cut;  but  as  it  grows 
6lder  and  larger  it  yields  proportionably  more  Liquor. 

If  it  be  taken  out  of  the  Earth  and  not  cut  till  the  next  Day,  yet  a 
milky  Juice  will  flow  from  it;  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Juice  it  abounds 
with,, that  it  becomes  uncommonly  heavy.  If  it  be  cut  through  Crofs- 
aoc;.  *1  c  wife, 
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wile,  its  whole  upper  Surface  will  be  overfpread  with  this  milky  Juice, 
which  fprings  up  in  a  continued  Line  winding  irregularly,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  Figure  annexed.  If  we  obferve  the  Root  carefully,  we  fhall 
not  find  it  all  of  the  fame  Subftance;  but  in  fome  Parts  of  a  fibrous  and 
harder  Subftance,^  the  Fibres  running  lengthwife  in  an  irregular  Manner; 
and  in  others  of  a  fofter,  more  fpungy  and  homogenious  one;  the 
latter  feems  defign’d  for  retaining  the  Liquor  and  digefting  it  in  its  Vef- 
lels,  the  former  for  the  Circulation  and  Conveyance  of  it  to  nourifh  the 
Stem :  And  I  add  alfo,  that  it  contributes  to  the  making  the  Root  firmer 
and  more  durable,  which  is  of  it  felf  brittle  and  fragile.  When  the 
Root  is  dry’d  from  all  its  Moifture,  it  lofes  all  its  fofter  Parts,  and  the 
fibrous  ones  only  remaining,  are  contracted  into  a  ftringy  Pith;  but  the 
rough  Bark  lofes  little  of  its  Dimenfions.  The  Liquor,  when  it  firft 
flows  from  out  the  Veffels  of  the  Root,  is  very  white,  liquid  and  fat, 
exaCtly  like  the  Cream  of  fweetMilk,  and  therefore  not  in  the  leaft  clam¬ 
my  ;  but  by  being  kept  in  the  Air  or  Sun  it  changes  its  Colour  to  a 
light  brown,  and  grows  firmer  and  glutinous.  Its  Scent  is  the  Teft  of 
its  Excellency;  the  ftronger  it  is,  the  better  the  Afa.  When  it  firft 
comes  from  the  Root  it  is  of  a  prodigious  ftrong  Scent,  above  what  it  is 
when  grown  firmer  by  Age,  and  arrives  in  Europe ;  indeed  there  is  no 
Comparifon  between  them;  I  dare  affirm  that  one  Drachm  o  t  Afa  frefti 
from  the  Root  will  caft  a  ftronger  Smell,  than  a  Hundred  Pounds  of 
fuch  as  is  dried  by  long  keeping,  and  is  ufually  fold  by  our  Druggifts. 
When  I  returned  from  the  Mountains  I  carried  home  with  me  a  pretty 
many  Roots  (into  a  very  large  Houfe  with  a  Court  in  the  midft  of  it) 
but  they  filled  every  Room  in  it  with  fo  noifome  a  Scent,  that  I  was 
forced  immediately  to  fling  them  away.  When  the  Cafila  (a  Word  they 
ufe  for  a  Drove  of  Laden  Cattle,  and  their  Drivers)  arrives  with  Afa 
from  Chorafmia ,  this  Sort  of  Ware  is  always  unloaded  in  a  Field  at  a 
good  Diftance  from  the  City;  but  notwithstanding  this,  if  the  Wind 
blows  from  that  Quarter,  the  whole  Air  of  the  Place  is  infected  with  its 
Stench.  It  muft  be  carried  into  India  in  a  Veftel  by  itfelf,  not  with  any 
other  Wares  that  are  liable  to  be  corrupted;  for  Experience  teaches,  that 
it  will  infeCt  and  fpoil  them  every  one,  and  does  the  fame  by  all  Liquors ; 
efpecially  thofe  that  are  fuppofed  to  be  drank.  The  Vejfel  in  which  I 
crofted  over  into  Arabia ,  had  one  Angle  Sack  of  Heraat  Afa  hanging  at 
her  Stern,  which  made  us  horribly  uneafy  with  its  offenfive  Smell;  and 
the  Mafter  of  the  Ship  was  apprehenfive,  that  even  in  that  little  Way,  it 
would  do  harm  to  the  Rofe  Water ,  Schiras  Wine ,  and  the  Eatables  on 
board. 

Tiofcorides  B.  3  Chap.  78.  has  given  us  a  long  Lift  of  the  Medicinal 
Virtues  of  Afa ,  and  Gazzias  Arom.  Hif.  B.  r.  C.  3.  has  faid  a  great 
deal  of  its  Excellency  that  Way.  The  Terfian  Thyfcians,  by  Reafon  of 
the  Nicety  of  that  People,  hardly  ever  ufe  it.  The  Teafants  of  the 
Province  of  Laar  became  acquainted  with  its  Efficacy  in  curing  Cholick 
Tains ,  the  Dropjy ,  and  efpecially  the  Tympany,  from  the  Advice  of 
the  Banjans.  A  Citizen  of  Difguun  himfelf  told  me,  that  he  was  af¬ 
flicted  with  it  (the  Tympany)  and  that  by  fwallowing  a  Bolus ,  or  large 
Till  of  Afa ,  every  Morning  for  fix  Weeks  together,  he  was  perfectly 
recovered.  During  this  Courfe  of  Afa  the  Wind  difcharged  it  felf  fo 
frequently  upwards  and  downwards,  and  was  of  fo  abominable  a  Scent, 
that  he  was  forced  to  banifli  himfelf  from  all  Society  and  Converfation. 

The 


3^2  i  New  System  of 

The  Seed  of  the  Plant  has  the  fame  Effect,  but  in  a  left  Degree,  and 
therefore  the  Indians  fetch  it  hence  for  Phyfical  Ufes.  Wounds  arc  laid  to 
be  heal’d  to  a  Miracle  by  the  Application  of  4 J'a  frefh  gathered.  If  this 
Plant  be  laid  in  any  Furrows  where  Water  drains,  and  from  thence  runs 
into  any  Gardens  or  Groves  of  'Palm  or  ‘Date-trees ,  that  Water  will  kill 
all  the  Worms  at  the  Root  of  any  Plant  whatfoever.  The  Indians  (efpeci- 
,/jr  Mtd.  ally  the  Banjans')  aft  Afa  commonly  in  their  Sauces.  The  famous  Renodicns 
i,b.  i.  could  hardly  be  brought  to  believe  this  Account  of  it  given  him  by  Gaz- 
■ffg  zia\  For ,  lays  he,  'if  this  be  true ,  furely  cither  Afa  foetida  docs  not 
f  ink  in  India,  or  the  Indian’ s  Talates  are  made  of  Brafs.  I  my  felf  have 
tafted  Cakes  that  have  been  mixt  with  this  Liquor,  which  have  had  a 
far  more  tolerable  Relifh  than  I  expected  from  them.  ’Tis  a  common 
Thing  among  Banjans  to  rub  the  Rims  of  their  Cups  with  this  Liquor, 
to  raife  an  Appetite  in  tliofe  who  were  out  of  Order. 

There  is  a  very  great  Scuffle  between  the  Men  of  Hcraat  and  Dif¬ 
guun ,  whof t  Afa  is  to  be  preferred;  each  thinks  to  advance  the  Worth 
of  their  own  Commodity  by  decrying  the  Value  of  the  others.  At 
Heraat ,  the  Afa  of  the  Mountains  of  Difguun  is  decried,  as  lean,  dry 
and  of  a  baftard  Kind;  whilft  their  own  is  declar’d  to  be  fat,  foft,  anti 
of  the  higheft  Scent.  The  Men  of  Difguun  reply  in  Behalf  of  fat  Afa, 
that  the  Fatnefs  of  the  Heraat  Afa  is  not  natural  but  forced,  by  their 
mixing  it  at  its  firft  gathering  with  the  Cream  of  Camels  or  Goats ;  by 
this  Means  they  think  it  does  not  harden  fo  foon,  nor  will  it  keep  fo  long 
of  it  felf,  as  when  it  is  thus  fophifticated ;  thus  (fay  they)  the  Buyer  is 
cheated  into  a  Belief,  that  what  is  really  the  Fatnefs  of  the  Mixture,  is 
the  genuine  Richnefs  of  til tAfa.  Envy  and  the  Love  of  Gain  engender¬ 
ed  this  Quarrel ;  but  there  is  no  Reafon  thence  to  conclude  the  Afa\  of 
thefe  two  Places  to  be  of  a  different  Species ;  wherefore  without  Re¬ 
gard  to  this  or  any  other  Diftinftions  made  by  Druggiffs,  I  fhall  only 
diftinguifh  between  the  Plants  themfelves  and  th&Afa  they  produce,  as 
they  grew  in  Fields  or  Mountains ;  at  Heraat  or  Difguun ,  or  if  you  had 
rather  ufe  the  Names  of  the  Provinces  they  grew  in,  of  Lhorafm  a  or 
Laar ;  the  one  is  for  the  moft  Part  fatter  and  fofter,  and  brought  over 
wrapt  in  Sheep  and  Goat’s  Skins,  the  other  is  drier  and  comes  in  Bags 
made  of  the  Leaves  of  the  wild  Palm-tree.  As  all  my  Obfervations 
were  made  upon  the  latter,  fo  I  here  give  you  an  Account  of  the 
Manner  of  gathering  it,  which  is  the  fame  with  that  of  gathering  the 
Heraat  Afa,  except  in  a  very  few  Circumftances. 

§.  4.  The  Harveft  of  Hingifeh  or  Afa  is  gathered  by  fome  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  neighbouring  Villages,  but  chiefly  by  the  major  Part  of 
the  People  of  Difguun ,  who  are  in  all  about  three  Hundred ;  and  is 
compleated  in  four  Seafons,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  in  going  four  Times 
from  the  City  to  the  Hills  where  the  Hingifeh  grows,  which  are  fome 
two,  three,  or  four  Parafangs  diftant  from  it.  I  will  relate  to  you  the 
Order  of  the  feveral  Times  or  Seafons,  in  which  the  Harveft  was  reaped 
by  the  People  of  Difguun,  that  Year  I  vifited  thefe  Mountains,  viz. 
Anno  1 687.  The  Order  indeed  is  always  the  fame,  tho’  perhaps  the  Day 
on  which  they  begin  their  Harveft,  or  the  Diftances  between  the  feveral 
Seafons  of  it,  be  not  always  exa&ly  the  fame. 
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Firfi  Seafon. 

i.  Before  ever  they  began  their  Work,  they  made  Enquiry  what  the 
foreign  Demands  for  A  fa  were,  that  they  might  not  fpend  their  Time 
and  Labour  in  vain ;  as  i'oon  then  as  they  are  allured  of  a  V ent  for  it,  they 
flock  to  the  Mountains  about  the  Middle  of  April ,  becaufe  that  is  the 
proper  Seafon  to  prepare  the  Root  for  yielding  its  Moifture;  of  which 
rhePalenefs,  drooping  and  withering  of  the  Leaves,  is  a  certain  Sign. 
If  the  Peafants  of  the  neighbouring  Villages  determine  to  gather  any, 
they  repair  thither  in  the  fame  Month.  When  they  arrive,  they  dii- 
perfe  themfelves  and  keep  at  a  great  Diftance  from  one  another ,  fo  that 
they  who  have  agreed  to  make  one  common  Stock  of  what  they  gather, 
whether  they  are  a  Angle  Family,  or  a  Number  of  Families  related  to  each 
other,  or  the  People  of  one  particular  Street  thus  agreed,  pitch  feverally 
upon  a  certain  Traft  of  the  Mountain  and  gather  there.  Here  each 
Man  chearfully  falls  to  Work  on  the  Plants  he  finds;  and  firft,  with  a 
Spade  takes  away  the  Earth  a  little  Diftance  around  the  Root,  which 
is  commonly  a  firm  Sand  or  Gravel,  to  about  a  Span’s  Depth,  fo  that  the 
Root  appears  naked  a  good  Height  out  of  the  Ground.  Secondly,  he 
takes  the  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  crofs-wile  in  his  Hand  and  twifts  them  off 
from  the  Root,  which  in  that  Seafon  of  the  Year  is  eafily  done;  then 
takes  off  the  rough  Crown  of  Fibres  from  its  Head,  which  appears  under¬ 
neath  bald  and  wrinkled.  Thirdly,  with  his  Spade  or  Hand  he  breaks 
the  Clods  of  Earth  he  dug  up,  and  covers  the  Root  again  with  them  to 
the  Top;  and  then  upon  the  Earth  he  lays  the  Leaves  he  has  pull’d  off, 
or  any  other  that  chances  to  be  near  him,  with  a  Stone  upon  them,  left 
the  Wind,  which  is  here  often  exceeding  violent,  fhould  carry  them  a- 
way,  and  he  at  his  Return  not  know  where  to  find  the  Root. 

N.  B.  The  Reafon  of  thus  covering  the  Root  is  to  defend  it  from 
the  Sun’s  Heat;  for  were  it  expofed  to  it,  it  would  in  twenty  four 
Hours  putrify  and  yield  no  Profit  to  the  Labourer.  After  they  have 
thus  prepared  many  Thoufand  Roots  for  gathering,  (four  or  five  Men 
ufually  prepare  two  Thoufand)  they  leave  the  Mountains  and  return 
Home,  having  in  about  three  Days  Time,  finifhed  the  Labour  of  the 
firft  Seafon  which  they  call  Kaftan,  /’.  e.  to  kill,  as  it  this  were  an  aEt  [or 
the  Seafon']  of  Slaughter ;  becaufe  in  this  Seafon  the  Plants  are  condemned 
hereafter  to  dye,  by  being  drain’d  of  their  vital  Juice. 


Second  Seafon. 

After  forty  Days  fpent  at  Home  (this  Year  they  ftaid  longer  than  they 
ufually  did)  the  whole  Rout  of  Gatherers  leave  the  City  in  the^  Even¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  Morning  the  twenty  fifth  of  May  arrive  at  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  they  then  divide  themfelves,  and  each  Body  goes  to  its^  allotted 
Trad  of  Ground,  to  colleH  the  Liquor  from  the  Roots  prepar’d  in  the 
Manner  defcrib’d  above,  which  being  here  got  together  for  the  Nounih- 
ment  of  the  Leaves,  now  all  ftagnates  at  the  Top.  The  Inftruments  they 
had,  were  a  fharp  Knife  for  cutting  the  Root,  a  fort  ol  Slice  oi  Spittle 

made  of  Iron,  broad  at  the  End,  to  fcrape  the  Juice  from  off  the  Root, 
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a  T)ijh  or  Cup  fixed  upon  their  Side  to  put  the  Juice  into  as  they  {craped 
it  off,  and  two  Baskets  hanging  by  a  Toke . from  the  Shoulders,  in  which 
they  Wry  off  the  whole  Quantity  of  Juice  they  gather.  The  Reader 
ought  firft  to  be  told  that  every  Company  divides  its  Portion  of  Land, 
ancf  confequently  the  Roots  therein  into  two  Parts,  and  all  in  the  Com¬ 
pany  work  in  each  Part  every  other  Day;  becaufe  after  the  Root  has  af¬ 
forded  a  good  deal  of  Moifture,  it  requires  Time  both  to  yield  frefh  Li¬ 
quor  and  to  thicken  what  it  has  already  yielded;  that  this  may  appear  to 
the  Eye,  let  the  Reader  view  the  Figure  annext,  which  reprefents  fuch 
a  Part  of  a  Mountain  where  the  Hingifeh  grows,  as  much  as  is  ufually 
fufficient  for  one  Company  of  Reapers.  In  this  Figure,  A  is  one  Part, 
B  another;  I  have  drawn  but  one  Root  in  each  Part,  becaufe  a  fingle 
Root  will  ferve  to  explain  what  I  fhall  fay,  as  well  as  a  Multitude. 
Having  faid  this,  I  proceed;  In  A,  each  Man  takes  a  Root,  and  removes 
the  Bundles  of  Leaves  and  throws  by  the  Earth  which  covers  the  Top 
of  it:  He  then  cuts  off  the  rough  Top  of  it  crofs-wife  and  leaves  the 
upper  Surface  concave,  whither  the  Liquor  flows,  without  any  danger  of 
running  over,  ’till  after  two  Days  ’tis  fcraped  off.  Then  as  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Seafon  he  again  covers  the  Root  from  the  Injuries  of  the  Sun’s  Heat, 
and  takes  care  to  lay  the  Leaves  over  the  Surface  arch-wife,  that  they 
may  not  by  prefling  upon  it  wipe  off  the  Juice.  When  their  Task  is 
finifhed  for  that  Day,  the  next  Day  the  twenty  fixth  of  May ,  is  fpent 
from  Day-break  in  the  like  Labour,  in  the  other  Part  B:  On  the  twenty 
feventh  they  revifit  the  Part  A ,  and  after  having  taken  away  the  Shelter 
of  Leaves,  they  {crape  off  the  Liquor  they  find  at  the  Top  of  the  Root 
and  put  it  into  the  T)ijh  that  hangs  by  their  Side.  Then  they  take  a- 
way  a  little  more  of  the  Earth  about  the  upper  Part  of  the  Root,  and 
with  their  Knife  cut  off  the  dry  Surface  about  the  Thicknefs  of  an  Oat 
Straw;  for  ’tis  enough,  if  juft  the  outward  Superficies  be  cut  off  which 
ftopt  the  Pores  up,  which,  (when  that  is  removed)  difcharge  themfelves 
of  their  Liquor;  and  indeed  they  have  experienced  that  the  thinner  the 
Parings  are,  the  freer  and  more  plentifully  the  Root  flows  again.  The 
fame  Perfuafion  they  have  of  the  Preferablenefs  of  one  Manner  of  cut¬ 
ting  it  which  they  require  fhould  be  performed  by  firiking  the  Knife 
through,  and  not  the  common  Way  of  drawing  it  backward  and  forward ; 
which  they  fay  doth  not  make  it  bleed  fo  plentifully  as  the  other;  but  let 
them  anfwer  for  it  that  believe  it. 

N.  B.  The  Reapers  frequently  empty  the  Ttijhes  which  hang  by  their 
Sides,  and  then  put  the  Juice  into  larger  Veffels,  or  pour  it  into  Leaves 
laid  upon  the  Ground,  that  the  Sun’s  heat  may  ftiffen  it;  by  which  Means 
alfo  it  lofes  its  natural  Whitenefs,  for  its  Subftance  being  foft  and  differ¬ 
ently  fituated,  admits  the  Sun's  Rays  in  a  greater  Quantity  in  fome  Parts 
than  in  others;  I  add  alfo  that  its  Colour  may  be  affefled  by  what  it  is 
laid  upon  when  frefh  gathered. 

Thus  after  the  Root  is  covered  again  the  Work  is  done:  On  the 
twenty  eighth  the  fame  Bufinefs  is  done  and  in  the  fame  Method  in  B. 
On  the  twenty  Ninth  they  return  to  the  Part  A ;  and  when  they  have 
gathered  the  Liquor  from  the  Root  a  fecond  Time ,  they  take  away  the 
Earth,  cut  it,  and  cover  it  again  as  before.  On  the  thirtieth  the  Liquor 
in  the  Roots  in  the  Part  B ,  is  gathered  a  fecond  Time  and  the  Roots  cut, 
&c.  This  is  the  Work  of  the  fecond  Seafon,  in  which  the  Roots  are  thrice 
cut,  and  the  Liquor  that  pours  out  of  ’em  twice  gathered.  Then  each 
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Man  puts  his  whole  Collection  into  the  Baskets,  which  hang  on  each 
Side  of  him  from  a  Yoke  laid  a-crofs  his  Shoulders;  and  carries  it  away. 

Each  Company  of  four  or  five  Men  carry  off  about  ten  or  twelve 
Maan  of  \ Dtfguum ,  i.  e.  about  fifty  German  Pounds. 

N.  B.  This  A  fa  of  the  firft  gathering  is  not  effeemed  the  bef,  but  ra¬ 
ther  a  meaner  Sort. 


Third  Seafon. 

After  ten  Days  Time  (eight  will  do)  allow’d  for  the  Roots  to  lupply 
themfelves  with  frefh  Liquor;  on  'June  io.  at  Day-break  they  return  to 
the  Part  A ,  and  go  on  with  their  Harveft.  Having  remov’d  the  Shade 
of  Leaves,  and  the  Earth  from  about  the  Root  as  before,  they  fcrape 
off  the  Liquor  from  the  Top  of  it,  and  then  cut  it  again  and  cover  up 
the  frelli  Wound  as  before.  On  the  eleventh  they  do  the  fame  in  the 
Part  B. 

N .  B.  This  Liquor,  which  in  ten  Days  Time  flows  from  the  Roots  in 
a  larger  Quantity,  and  is  of  a  due  Confiftency,  is  called  by  a  peculiar  Name, 
-viz.  \ Pijpaas ,  the  other  goes  by  the  common  Name  of  Sjiir,  i.  e.  Milk, 
from  its  Whitenefs  and  Want  of  Confiftency.  The  cPifpaas  is  commonly 
efteemed  much  better  and  is  a  great  deal  dearer  than  the  Sjiir  \  whether 
on  Account  of  its  Scarcity,  or  its  greater  Confiftency,  I  know  not;  this 
I  am  fure  of,  that  the  Sjiir ,  though  ’tis  thinner,  is  not  of  a  worfe  Sub- 
ftance  than  the  Bifpaas ;  for  if  it  be  longer  expofed  to  the  Air  it  grows 
full  as  firm,  and  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  it.  I  am  apt  therefore  to 
think  that  a  Miftake  in  the  Matter  might  arife  from  hence,  viz.  the 
People  of  Difguun  never  before  fold  the  Afa  Sjiir  pure  and  genuine, 
but  always  mixt  it  with  fome  nafty  Stuff  or  other,  which  was  eafily 
done  when  it  was  frefh  gathered,  becaufe  it  was  fo  liquid  and  thin; 
whereas  the  B  if  pans  being  much  more  confiftent  and  firm  will  not  mix 
with  any  other  Thing,  and  is  therefore  fold  neat  and  pure.  All  Afa  is 
of  itfelf  fimple  and  unmixed,  therefore  all  heterogeneous  Matter  in  Afa 
comes  by  Adulteration.  The  Reapers  themfelves  confeffed  to  me,  that 
they  ufed  to  mix  with  the  Sjiir  Afa ,  not  Meal  or  any  Sort  of  fagape- 
nous  Gum ,  as  moft  Writers  have  thought,  but  a  pure  Clay  which  was 
juft  at  Hand  on  the  Mountains,  where  they  gather  it.  Moft,  they 
faid,  put  an  equal  Quantity  of  this  to  their  Afa\  others  twice  as  much; 
or  in  Proportion  to  their  Defire  of  Profit;  ftill  putting  in  the  more,  the 
thinner  the  Afa  was.  This  made  the  Price  of  this  Afa  very  low;  and 
after  the  Cheat  was  difcovered  the  Afa  of  this  Sort  was  defpifed ;  and 
indeed  they  who  thus  adulterated  it  fuffered  enough  for  it  \  for  no  Body 
now  would  buy  any  Difguun  Afa  for  Fear  of  this  Impofition.  But  that^ 
having  now  learned  more  Prudence,  they  no  longer  ufe  any  Kind  of 
foreign  Mixture,  but  put  the  Afci s  of  each  Sort,  and  gatheiing  pio- 
mifcuoufly  together,  and  carry  it  in  Bundles  to  Congo  zn&Orrnug,  whence 
■’tis  exported.  And  that  if  there  is  yet  any  Mixture  in  it,  it  is  through 
the  Negligence  of  the  Gatherers,  in  not  covering  the  Roots  carefully 
after  they  have  cut  them :  Though  indeed  all  their  Care  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  Dirt  and  Dull  from  falling  from  the  Leaves  that  fhade  the  Roots, 
or  from  being  blown  upon  them  by  the  Wind,  which  will  in  fome  Mea- 
fure  foul  the  Liquor. 
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On  the  twelfth  Day  in  J,  and  on  the  thirteenth  in  B ,  they  gather  the 
Juice  Sjur  and  cut  and  cover  the  Root  again ;  on  the  fourteenth  they 
do  the  fame  again  in  A,  and  on  the  fifteenth  again  in  B.  So  the  Roots 
after  having  yielded  once  the  thicker  Afa  Tifpaas ,  and  twice  the  thin¬ 
ner  Sjur,  aVe  left  under  their  Covers. 


Fourth  Scafon. 

After  three  Days  flay  at  Home,  on  the  Third  of  July  they  vilit  the 
Roots  again;  having  been  taught  by  Experience  that  in  a  longer  Inter- 
miffion,  after  they  have  been  fo  often  drained  of  their  Moillure,  and 
brought  nearer  and  nearer  Death,  they  will  be  apt  to  putrify,  and  what¬ 
ever  Liquor  they  have  then  in  them,  would  be  loft  by  deferring  the 
gathering  of  it  any  longer.  The  firft  Day  is  fpent  in  gathering  the  A  fa 
Tifpaas  in  A,  in  the  Manner  before  deferibed.  The  fourth  Day  is  fpent 
in  B  in  the  fame  Work.  On  the  fifth  Day  they  gather  Afa  Sjur  in  A , 
and  on  the  fixth  in  B.  On  the  feventli  Day  the  finifhing  Stroke  is  ftruck 
in  A\  they  get  what  Juice  they  find  there  and  cut  the  Roots  no  further, 
but  leave  them  uncovered,  whereby  the  Air  and  Sun  prefently  kill 
them.  On  the  eighth  Day  they  finiih  the  Work  in  B ,  and  leave  the 
Roots,  in  the  fame  Manner  to  take  their  Fate.  Thus  is  the  Harveft  of 
Hingifch  or  Afa  compleated. 

This  is  the  common  Way  of  reaping  hitherto  ufed  in  the  Mountains 
near  ‘Difguun ,  viz.  in  three  Excursions  to  the  Hills  they  gather  the  Sjur 
Afa  eight  Times,  and  the  Tifpaas  three  Times,  from  each  Root.  But  ’tis 
to  be  remembered  that  the  larger  Roots,  /.  e.  fuch  as  are  above  twenty 
Years  old,  and  are  found  in  the  furtheft  Parts  of  the  Mountains,  whither 
they  cannot  climb  without  great  Difficulty,  are  not  fo  foon  done  withal; 
but  they  will  yield  the  Afa  Tifpaas  four  or  five  Times,  and  the  Afa  Sjur 
fo  much  oftener  in  Proportion.  So  that  thefe  Roots  are  not  compleat- 
ly  drained  of  their  Juice  till  September.  However  in  thefe  Mountains 
few  Roots  are  found  above  ten  Years  old,  and  none  ever  exceed  twenty. 
For  the  great  Price  x\\2X.Afa  hath  bore  for  many  Years  together,  made  the 
Reapers  gather  all  the  Roots  that  ever  they  could  find,  fo  that  there  has 
not  of  late  been  Time  enough  allow’d  for  any  to  arrive  at  fo  great  an 
Age  and  Bulk.  The  Roots  being  drain’d  of  their  Moifture  and  left  un¬ 
covered  do  every  one  of  them  putrify :  Tho’  one  of  the  Reapers  affirm¬ 
ed  to  me  upon  his  own  Experience,  that  if  they  were  covered  with 
Earth  they  would  grow  again;  but  in  this  Point  none  of  the  reft  agreed 
with  him. 

After  fuch  a  particular  Defcription  of  the  Plant  as  this,  and  the  Alan- 
ner  of  gathering  the  Juice,  there  will  be  little  need  of  adding  anything 
more  on  thofe  Heads  from  antient  Writers;  few  of  whom  had  ever  feen 
the  Silphinm  Plant,  and  moft  of  them  took  what  they  delivered  on  the 
Authority  of  Fame  and  Credit  of  others:  Whereas  here  we  have  the 
Authority  of  a  Man  who  lived  and  converfed  in  its  native  Countrey  and 
amongft  the  People  who  themfelves  gathered  and  prepared  it,  till  it  be¬ 
came  a  Gum  fit  to  be  fent  over  into  foreign  Parts. 

Kempfer ,  who  wras  himfelf  a  Phyfician,  leems  either  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  every  one  knew  its  Excellencies  and  fovereign  V  irtues,  or 
elfe  cared  not  to  explain  what  he  thought  fhould  be  kept  a  Mvftery  in 
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the  re  me  died',  other  wife  he  would  have  given  us  more  particular  Ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Opinions,  which  both  Antients  and  Moderns  have  enter- 
tamed  of  the  Virtues  of  the  Silphium ,  and  its  wonderful  and  furprizing 
Etrects,  both  inwardly  taken,  and  outwardly  apply’d. 

To  fupply  which  Defeft,  without  multiplying  Authorities  and  Tefti- 
monies  from  T)iofcorides ,  Theophrafius ,  &c.  I  fhall  refer  the  Reader  to 
the  Quotations  in  the  Margin  from  Galen *  *  and  ‘Pliny  f,  as  being  the 
bum  of  what  the  others  £  have  faid;  and  content  my  felf  to  obferve  far- 


imn?™  rCS  „S,Iphn  pmes  flatu]ent:E  magis  funt  Eflcatisc,  &  proinde  concodu  difficiles :  Foris  tamen 
°rp0B  efficaciorcs,  &  omnium  potiffimum  liquor  admodum  trahentem  facultatem  obti- 
h.i’  I*™!™*  txcr^fcent,as  immmuendi  &  liquandi  vim  quandam  propter  jam  didam  temperiem 

omnulm  L  p rena,cus  quidem  omnes  &  caliditatt  &  tenuitate  exuperat  &  proinde  etiara 
omnium  maxime  difeutit.  Galen. 

eoon^nUr!.rSl.thVi1D  ‘Cinf*  Nam  fo!ia  ad  exPur8andas  Vulvas  pellendofque  emortuos  partus  de- 
Vl"°  albo  odorato»  “t  bibatur  menfura  acetabuli  a  Balneis.  Radi*  prodeft  arteriis 
fan8ulnis  ilUnitur :  Sed  in  c.bis  concoqu.tur  aegre.  lnflationes  fact 
V...!?1 l}1' qUOque  "°*ia-  Sugillatis  cum  vino  &  oleo  amiciffima  ,  &  cum  cera  Stumis. 

cre  n°rc  eJus  cadunt.  Lafer  ejus  (inter  eximia  Naturae  dona  numeratum)  per  fe 

igores  excaltacit.  Potum  nervorum  vitia  extenuat.  Fceminis  daturin  vino;  &  lanis  molhbus  admo- 
vetur  vulvae  ad  menfes  ciendos;  pedum  clavos  cucum  fcarificatos  ferro  mixtum  cera  exrrahit:  Uri- 
ram  ciet  ciceris  magmtudine  dilutum.  Andreas  fpondet  copiofius  lumptum,  nec  lnflationes  facere 
&  Concodiom plunmum  conferre  fembus  &  foeminis :  Item  hyeme  quam  aellate  utilius;  verun- 

*  “5“  aquam  bibentibus,  cavendumque  ne  qua  intus  fit  exulceratio.  Ab  aegritudine  recreationi  effi- 
bl  :  cempelhv(!  eLnlm  da'um  cauteni  vim  ohtinet:  AiTuetis  etiam  utilius  quam  expertibus. 
Ad  extera  corporum  indubitatas  Confeffiones  habet.  Venena  telorum &ferpentium  extinguit  potum; 
Jx  aqua  vu'nenbus  his  circumlimtur;  Scorpionum  tantfim  plagis  ex  oleo;  Ulceribus  verd  non  ma- 
turefcentibus  cum  farina  hordeacea  vel  fico  ficca;  Carbunculis  cum  ruta  vel  cum  melle  vel  per  fe 

01  flC  if  ad  Canls  morfus*  Excrefcentibus  circa  fedem  cum  tegmine  pu- 

££»;  r  t0  dec°ftum.  Ciavis  pedum,  qui  vulgd  morticini  appellantur,  nitro  mixto,  antS 
C„‘rnes  replet  cum  vino  &  croco  aut  pipere  aut  murium  fimo  &  aceto.  Perniones  ex 
vino  tovet,  &  ex  oleo  codum  imponitur.  Sic  &  callo.  Ciavis  pedum  fuperfafis  praecipuae  utili- 

dmSn!fi°nrIrar>qHu  “‘r*  £eJlIentes  tr3^>  *el  dies.  In  tuffi,  uva,  fcllis  veteri  fuffufione,  hy- 
Z  i  a  “di  Cronfeftlnl  en,m  Pur8at  fauces  vocemque  reddit.  Podagras  in  Spongia  dilu- 
tam  pofca  knit.  Pleunticis  in  Sorbitiotie  vinum  poturis  datur  ;  contradionibus  opifthotomcis,  ci¬ 
ceris  magmtudine  cera  circumlitum.  In  Angina  gargarizatur  Anhelatoribus,  &  in  tufli  vetufta  cum 
porro  ex  aceto  datur:  aeque  ex  aceto  his  qui  coagulum  ladis  forbuerint.  Praecordiorum  vitiis  fyn- 
*_1C'S_C^Uiallbus  ?“  vlno«  aqua  raulfa  linguae  paralyfi.  Coxendicibus  &  Lumborum  doloribus 
cum  decoeto  melle  lllimtur.  Non  cenfuerim,  quod  Authores  fuadent,  cavernis  dentium  in  dolore 
inditum  cera  mcludi,  magno  Experiment  hominis,  qui  fe  ea  de  causa  prrecipitavit  ex  alto;  quippe 
tauros  inflammat  nanbus  illitis,  ferpentes  avidifiimas  vini  admixtum  rumpit;  ideo  nec  inungi  fuafe- 
nm  cum  Attico  melle,  licet  praecipiant.  Quas  habeat  utilitates  admixtum  aliis  immenfum  ell 
re  erre,  &  nos  fimplicia  tradamus,  quoniam  in  his  naturam  efle  apparet,  in  illis  conjeduram  fae- 
pius  tallacem,  nullt  fatis  cuftodita  in  mixturis  concordia  naturae  ac  repugnantia.  Piin.  Nat.  Hift. 

f  Vide  Theophraft.  &  Diofcoridem,  qui  paffim  Virtutes  eafdem  &  quidem  majores  Silphio  af- 
cribunt.  And  among  the  more  Modern,  fee  the  following  Account  given  of  it  by  Fuchfius  a  German 
Phyfic/an,  who  tells  us  the  Plant  grew  commonly  in  his  Countrey .  Laferpitium  noftrum  ex  traditione 
recenuorum  unice  Venenis  adverfatur.  Item  Peftilentiae  populariter  grafiantis  arcet  contagia.  Len- 
t^tiam  pituitoforum  humorum  incidit  ac  difeutit;  quapropter  tufli  quam  frigus  artulit,  medetur. 
Cralla,  quae  in  thoraca  coeunt,  difcUtit.  Coloris  corporis  bonitatem  iis,  qui  eo  vefeuntur,  efficir" 
Concretum  in  corpore  lac  &  fanguinem  refolvit.  Stomachum  efu  corroborat.  Pituitam  ventricu'i 
dejicit,  &  elanguefeentem  appetentiam  invitat.  Menfes  &  urinam  ciet.  Rabiofi  Canis  morfu  aut 
oerpentis  ictu  liberat,  fi  contrita  folia  vulneri  indantur.  Hypochondriorum  vitiis  auxiliatur;  item 
Lumborum  doloribus.  Carbunculos  cum  polenta  tritum  &  impofitum  fanat.  Cum  vino  potum 
rigores  difeutit.  Heiba  ipfa  in  vino  &  aqua  coda  vulnera  interna  glutinat.  Et,  in  fumma,  omnia 
quae  Angelica  vocata  Herba,  &  majori  efficacia,  poteft.  Uthinc  etiam  conftet  Ofteritium  a  noftris 
nominatum  eafdem  habere  quas  veterum  Laferpitium,  inefficaciores  tamen,  facultates.  Ouare 
cum  metus  fit  ne  Laferpitium  adulterinum,  autfaltem  non  optimum  ad  nos  afFeratur,  praeftat  noftro 
uti,  quod  fci licet  exigua  admodum  pecuma  comparari  poflit,  &  vinbus  fatis  efficax  fit;  nam 
eadem  quae  Diofcorides  &  Plinius  Laferpitio  aflignanr,  recentiorum  teflimonio  praftare  valet 
a  ‘  La'erPltIum  Germanicum  in  horto  divi  Germani  Pratenfis  Parifienfis  eft  multum.  Fuchfii 
Hilt.  Stirpium,  cap.  291  Anno  1 549.  Nullum  Medicamentum  fimplex  per  totam  Indiam  majore 
eft  in  uiu  quam  Afa  Foetida,  turn  in  Medicamentis,  turn  in  condiendis  cibis  Cut  poftGarciam  teftatur 
Bontius)  ut  propter  hanc  caufam  una  fit  cum  Opio  ex  praecipuis  Mercibus  quae  per  Indiam  diftra- 
huntur.  Solent  Baneanes  &  omnes  Gentiles  provinciae  Cambaiae,  qui  \  carnium  efu  abftinem, 
Alam  jufculis  &  olenbus  fuis  commifcere,  confricato  primfim  ex  ea  lebete,  nec  alio  condimento 
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ther  here,  that  this  Plant  was  formerly  To  highly  efteemed  for  its  delicate 
and  rich  Flavour  in  Sauces  and  Sallads,  and  fo  prized  for  its  fovereign 
Ufes  in  Phyfick,  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  ordered  to  be  hung 
up  in  his  Temple  at  'Delphi :  And  '  Huy  !|  himfelf  tells  us  of  one  fingle 
plant  brought  to  the  Emperor  Nero,  as  an  extraordinary  Prefent ;  and 
withal,  that  this  Gum  was  then  fo  greatly  valued,  that  the  Romans  trea- 
fured  up  a  confiderable  Quantity  ot  it,  till  Julius  Co; far  came  and  robb'd 
the  Treafury,  and  with  the  Gold  and  Silver  took  this  aifo  away  as  a 
Thing  of  rare  and  extraordinary  Worth.  Nay,  we  are  told  *  that  the 
Cyreneans  honoured  the  very  Figure  of  it,  by  ftamping  it  on  the  Reverfe 
of  their  Coin;  and  that  when  they  had  a  Mind  to  fet  forth  the  Excel¬ 
lence  and  fuperlative  Virtue  of  any  Thing,  they  would  fay  proverbially 
it  was  as  good  as  Bar]*  ZiAtpicv. 

Could  we  have  it  brought  to  us  without  thofe  foul  Mixtures  of  Earth, 
Clay  or  Meal,  too  often  out  of  Covetoufnefs  incorporated  with  it,  I 
doubt  not  at  all,  notwithftanding  the  Prejudices  entertained  againft  it, 
but  it  would  foon  recover  its  antient  and  eftablifhed  Reputation,  which 
muft  have  been  founded  upon  fome  real  and  intrinfick  Worth  ;  fince  be- 
fides  its  medicinal  Virtues  occafionally  made  ufe  of,  as  far  as  appears, 
they  conftantly  mixt  it  with  all  their  Sauces  and  Spoon-meat,  as  a  won¬ 
derful  Reftorer  of  loft  Appetite,  a  Sweetener  of  the  Blood,  and  a  Strength- 
ener  of  the  Stomach  and  mafeuline  Vigour. 

Notwithftanding  what  the  learned  Do&or  above  hath  faid  with  Rela¬ 
tion  to  this  Plant,  that  it  refufeth  Art;  and  that  all  Accounts  both  an¬ 
tient  and  modern  declare  it  uncapable  of  removing,  or  of  Culture,  I  am 
yet  ftill  far  from  being  difeouraged  in  my  Hopes  of  getting  fome’ Time 
or  other  the  noble  Silphium  amongft  us  alive:  For  I  am  perfuaded,  if 
fome  curious  Perfons  of  the  Eafl-lndia  Company  would  but  fearch  and 
bring,  we  might  foon  be  poffelfed  of  a  better  Treafure  than  is  perhaps 
known  at  prefent  in  the  whole  Re  Medica.  As  to  its  Culture,  when 
yve  have  once  got  it,  (either  in  the  Seed  or  Root)  I  have  no  Difficulty- 
in  my  Mind  about  that ,  notwithftanding  what  is  generally  thought  to 
be  the  Opinion  of  both  Antients  and  Moderns.  A  few  Years  fince,  who 
would  have  thought  (for  it  was  thought  impoffible)  that  we  ’could 
have  brought  the  Fruit  of  the  Tine-Apple  to  PerfeTion  in  Eng¬ 
land?  And  have  we  not  now  Oranges,  Lemons,  Pomgranates  Coffee 
Capers,  and  what  not,  familiar  amongft  us?  Befide,  a  fmall  Quantity5 
one  Day’s  Allowance  for  the  Terfian  King’s  Table,  is  fufficient  to  do 
Wonders  in  Phyfick.  And  we  may  well  be  content  with  that,  till  fuch 
Time  as  innocent  Luxury,  or  a  more  elegant  Way  of  living  calls  for  a 
farther  Demand,  and  makes  the  Effeft  of  a  laborious  Diligence  become 
almoft  neceffary  for  the  Health  and  Pleafure  of  Mankind. 

We  know  the  Art  of  removing  Exotics  and  tender  Plants  was  almoft 
unknown  in  T  liny's  Time;  and  I  remember  the  Roman  Soldiers  and  o- 


utuntur  omnibus  in  cibis.  Multa  in  hanc  rem  vide  apud  Garciam.  Utuntur  ea  medicamenti  loco 
ad  Appetitum  proftratum  excitandum,  Ventnculum  roborandum,  flatus  dilcutiendos,  Venerem  lrri- 
tandam.  Apud  nos  in  Europa  praccipuus  ejus  ulus  eft  mternus  in  SuffUcatione  urenna  peripneu¬ 
monia  &  vulneribus.  Extrinicecus  in  tumido  Liene  &  Uteri  'Suffocatione  panentio  (.cum  a  I  ho  ovi 
alb.  fuicepti.)  N.  Siquis  Epilepliae  obnoxius  fenfent  fuflvum  ex  Afa  Fasnda,  be  Cornu  Caprino  pa- 
roxynno  adlutum  corripitur.  Idem  Ran  Hift.  Plant  1.31  Tom.i.  v  V 

||  Phn.  Nat.  Hill,  lib  19.  cap  3 
*  Spanheim,  de  Ufu  be  Praeft.  Numif.  D.ftert.  4. 
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tiiers  were  poffiefs’d  with  a  Notion  that  Grapes  would  not  remove  from 
Italy  into  the  South  Parts  of  France:  But  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
could  not,  or  durft  not  attempt  to  remove  a  Vine,  is  no  Argument  that 
'me  cannot  do  it  even  with  Eafe  and  Pleailare.  Tis  a  late  Invention  Of 
the  Hutch  to  carry  Acrons  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  And  tho’  forty 
Years  ago  none  would  have  believed  that  the  Englifb* Oak  would  have 
covered  the  African  Mountains;  yet  now  (it  teems)  they  flourish  there, 
as  it  were  the  Infant-Strength  of  fome  future  Empire  growing  up  tb 
Manhood. 

Befides  again.  Hath  not  Naturb  formed  and  defigned  the  SUbhinm 
Plant  for  Propagation  and  Increafe,  by  throwing  up  a  tall  Stalk,  where¬ 
on  is  formed  a  ferulaceous  Head  full  of  Seeds  flat  arrd  oval?  And  is  it 
not  from  thefe  Seeds,  fcattered  about  by  the  Winds;  that  the  ■  infant 
Plants  themfelves  arife  and  are  increafed,  when  they  happen  to  faU  into 
a  fuitable  Soil  and  Situation,  as  a  proper  Matrix  to  nourifli  aivi  ;ive 
them  Life?  Tis  then  but  following  Nature,  and  imitating  her  Dirt&Sdk, 
and  the  Work  is  do.ie.  ...  • 

Indeed  Thecphraflus  *  and  Rliny  f  both  fpeak  of  the  Silphium ,  as  a 
Plant  that  refufeth  Culture,  and  of  a  wild  untraftable  Nature;  bu't  even 
this  they  mention  as  a  Thing  of  Hear-fay ,  not  to  be'  depended  upon : 
For  that  there  were  others  f  that  deny’d  this,  and  affirmed  the  contrary 
even  in  thofe  Days,  faying  it  was  made  much  better  by  Tillage.  But  what¬ 
soever  the  Antients  mean  by  its  refufing  Culture ,  and  being  of  a  wild 
Nature ,  there  is  no  manner  of  Queftion  to  be  made,  but  that  it  is;  to 
be  faifed  from  the  Seed,  as  every  Thing  which  bears  Seed  may,  and  as 
itfelf  is  raifed  in  its  native  Countrey,  by  the  Seed’s  being  carried  dbdut 
by  the  Wind  And  indeed  by  repeated  Accounts  we  have  had  from 
modern  Authors  j|,  it  hath  actually  been  raifed  from  the  Seed,  brought 
into  many  Parts  oi  Europe,  and  is  at  this  Day  growing  in  Italy,  Germa¬ 
ny ,  and  in  France ;  tho’  the  fame  Authors  own  that  it  is  not  of  fo  pow¬ 
erful  a  Nature;  which  in  all  Probability  is  owing  to  nothing  bUt  the 
Want  of  Sun:  And  yet  this  Defebf  is  to  be  eafily  fupply’d  by  Art;  as  We 
fee  it  is  every  Day  done  to  very  good  Purpofe  with  Refpeft  to  all  other 
tender  Exotics. 

The  chief  Reafon  why  this  Endeavour  of  raifing  tlte  Plant  at  home 
Ihould  be  purfued,  is,  that  we  might  at  all  Times  haVe  the  Command  of 
the  green  Leaves  and  Stalks,  which  are  fo  highly  extolled  as  fOvereign 
Remedies,  outwardly  applyed,  by  way  of  Po ldcei,  in  all  Violent  Pains1; 
fuch  as  Gout,  Sciatica,  and  Rheumatifm. 

And  then  again;  If  we  would  confult  the  Palates  Of  thofe,  who  un- 
derftand  good  Eating,  and  would  furnifh  them  with  Meats  of  the  mofi 
fweet  and  delicious  Flavour,  I  fee  nothing  to  hinder,  but  that  if  ahy 
Quantity  of  Seed  could  be  procured,  We  might  fow  Whole  Fields  of  it, 
as  we  do  Clover ,  with  a  View  only  of  fattening  and  improving  opt  Sheep  ; 
nay,  and  rendering  them  found  and  wholfome  when  they  are  found  to 
be  otherwife.  That  thefe  are  the  Properties  of  the  Silphbm  Plants  in 
their  native  Countrey,  and  that  this  is  the  common  Practice  of  the 


*  ’'iS'toi  5  ■*»  t  ifxgtflphu,  &c.  Theophr.  1.6.  c.  3.  |  Rem  feram  ac  contumacem, 

&  fi  coleretur  in  delerta  tugientem,  Plin.  1. 19.  c.  3  ^  See  Theophr.  Chap,  ai-ove. 

j!  Fachiius,  cap.  de  Laferpitio.  Lovel,  Garcias,  Ray,  &«. 
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Farmers  there,  we  have  the  undoubted  Authorities  of  Tbeopbraflus  and 
‘Pliny  *,  who  both  report  the  ftrange  Effects  it  hath  on  Cattle,  efpecial- 
ly  Sheep,  making  them  prefently  fat,  and  the  Mutton  to  have  a  won¬ 
derful  pleafant  Tafte;  and  withal,  it  generally  reftores  thofe  that  are 
weak  and  unfound. 

The  Objection  that  naturally  offers  is,  that  our  Climate  is  too  cold  for 
it,  and  therefore  that  it  would  be  loft  Labour.  But  this  Objection  in 
its  utmoft  Strength,  can  only  affeft  our  Winters,  and  not  our  Summers: 
And  then  if  the  Seed,  like  that  of  Barley,  Oats  and  Peafe,  be  fown  in 
the  Spring,  with  a  View  only  of  having  it  eaten  up  in  the  Summer 
with  Sheep,  in  Order  to  have  a  greater  Delicacy  than  can  be  had  off 
Bagjbot-Heatb ;  who  would  not  lay  afide  his  Clover ,  and  introduce  the 
Silpbium?  At  leaft,  who  would  not  try  in  fmall  Quantities  as  an  Effay 
for  Treafures  and  future  Riches?  Neither  is  it  certain  that  our  Winters 
•  will  kill  the  Plant.  We  have  Inftances  of  many  Plants  from  foreign 
Parts  in  the  fame  Latitude  with  'Terjia  or  Cyrene ,  that  are  found  to  bear 
our  Winters  pretty  well,  even  beyond  Expectation;  or  it  fume  ol  them 
are  killed  to  the  Ground,  we  find  with  Pleafure  they  have  generally  a 
Refurre&ion  from  the  Root,  if  large  or  extended  And  then  ft  a  Field 
of  Silpbium ,  eaten  to  the  Ground  in  Summer  with  fat  Sheep,  fhall  af¬ 
terwards  afford  a  Succeflion  of  annual  Crops,  and  be  as  lafting  zs  Saint- 
foin,  and  of  infinitely  greater  Virtues,  what  an  Improvement  in  Husbandry 
would  here  be  introduced  amongft  us,  befides  a  Treafury  of  one  of  the 
beft  Medicines  both  for  Man  and  Beaft  ? 

Thefe  Things  I  offer,  not  as  airy  Suppofitions,  but  as  probable  Spe¬ 
culations;  being  fanguine  enough  to  hope  that  one  Time  or  other,  by 
the  Means  of  fome  enterprizing  Genius,  the  A  fa  Or  Silpbium  Plant,  fo 
highly  extolled  both  by  Antients  and  Moderns  for  its  wonderful  V  ir- 
tues,  may  be  introduced  alive  amongft  us;  that  we  may  every  Day 
more  and  more  experience  that  Bleffing  and  Bounty  which  the  great 
Author  of  Nature  intended  for  the  univerfal  Comfort  and  Pleafure  of 
Mankind. 

I  hope  I  need  not  make  any  Apology  for  being  thus  particular  on  a 
Plant  fo  ufeful,  and  fo  little  underftood.  And  although  it  is  at  prefent 
an  Exotic  (with  which  I  am  not  now  concerned ; )  yet  becaufe  it  is  fo 
ufeful  an  Ingredient  in  a  Sallad,  and  being  not  out  of  Hopes  to  natura¬ 
lize  it  amongft  us,  I  was  willing  to  do  it  that  Juftice,  and  give  it  that 
Precedence,  which  its  Virtue  and  fingular  Nature  might  juftly  re¬ 
quire. 

Thus  I  have  particularly  defcribed  the  Nature  and  Virtue  of  every 
fingle  Plant  fit  for  the  Compofition  of  a  Sallad,  that  every  one  may  mix 
ana  fort  them  fo  as  may  be  moft  agreeable  to  his  own  Palate.  The 
great  Art  in  the  proper  Mixture  lieth  in  rightly  confidering  the  peculiar 
Relijb  of  the  feveral  Sallad  Herbs,  viz .  which  are  moft  hot  and  biting; 
as  Crejfes ,  Mujlard ,  Sellery ,  Scurvygrafs ,  Terr  agon,  Sec.  and  then  which 


*  '  A  ttx  ju.  *»r  tiS  i&t  rri  t«t«  ap/ija-i?  •  e  need xl%4  Tec  sr  ajG  ec]  x  >£  rec  Kft* 

Bauuxfei  zreui  rrj  iftrij.  Tcophr.  lib.  6.  cap.3.  Hujus  folia  Malpetum  vocabant;  vcfci  pecora  foita 
primoque  purgari,  mox  pinguefcere,  carne  mirabilem  in  modum,  jucunda.  4%ain  -,  Si  quando  inci- 
dit  pecus  in  fpem  nafcentis,  hoc  dcprehenditur  figno,  ove  <iim  comedcrit  dornuente  protinus,  Ca¬ 
pra  Sternutame. - Pecora  aegra  fanari,  aut  protinus  mori,  quod  in  paucis  accidere.  Plin.  Nat. 

Hilt.  Lib  19.  c.  3.  pafsim. 
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are  more  cool  and  infipid;  as  Spin  age ,  Corn  Sallad ,  Lettuce ,  Endive 
and  Turfiain ,  and  the  like.  For  after  this  Knowledge  is  once  attained 
from  the  aforegoing  Defcriptions,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  com- 
pofe  a  well  relifhed  Sallad,  where  the  biting  Tafie  of  one  Kind  may  not 
overpower  the  Sweetnefs  of  the  reft;  difcreetly  making  ufe  of  fome  of 
the  more  infipid  Sorts  to  qualifie  the  Heat  and  Pungency  of  others ;  ft  ill 
fuppoflng  that  the  difereet- Gatherer  hath  a  Regard  to  the  Seafon  of  the 
Year,  and  then  every  Sallad  may  be  made,  not  only  agreeable  to  the 
Tafie,  but  fafe  and  wholefome  to  the  Body. 

That  feems  therefore  to  be  an  extravagant  Fanfy  which  fome  have  en¬ 
tertained  ;  That  a  Fool  is  as  fit  to  be  a  Gatherer  of  a  Sallad  as  a  wifer 
Man.  And  the  Miftake  is  founded  upon  this  Imagination,  as  if  any 
thing  that  is  but  green,  young  and  tender  is  a  fit  Ingredient  for  a  Sal¬ 
lad  in  the  Spring.  Whereas  Experience  fhews  how  many  fatal  Miftakes 
have  been  committed  by  thofe  who  took  the  deadly  Hemlocks  and 
Aconits  for  Farfiey  and  Far flips ;  Dogs  Mercury  inftead  of  Spinage ; 
Cow-weed  for  Chervil ,  and  Thrapfia  for  Fennel .  Thefe  miftakes  have 
fometimes  proved  immediate  Death,  and  they  muft  alway  prove  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  Brain,  and  unwholfome  to  the  Body.  So  highly  necefiary  is 
it,  that  a  difereet  and  skilfull  Choice  be  made,  not  from  Names ,  bgt 
from  the  Nature  of  Plants  in  our  own  Climate  rightly  underftood:  And 
it  is  certainly  the  Intereft  of  Mankind,  that  all  Perfons  fhould  be  cauti¬ 
oned  of  being  too  bold  in  adventuring  upon  any  unknown  or  uncertain 
Herbs  and  Plants,  to  the  Prejudice  of  their  Health,  or  the  Ruin  of  their 
Conftitution. 

I  have  already  obferved  how  necefiary  it  is,  that  in  the  mixing  of 
a  Sallad,  every  Sort  fhould  come  in  to  bear  its  Part,  without  being  over¬ 
powered  by  another  of  a  ftronger  Tafte,  that  the  native  Virtue  anfj 
true  Relifh  of  any  may  not  be  wholly  loft ;  that  there  may  be  fome- 
thing  the  fame  Analogy  in  Tajfes ,  as  there  is  in  mufical  Notes',  nothing 
harfli  or  grating;  but  that  the  Whole  may  prove  an  agreeable  Compofiti - 
on.  Thus  Damoxenus  introduced!  a  comical  Cook ,  who  when  he  was 
ask’d  what  Harmony  there  was  in  Meats?  Anfwered ;  The  very  fame  that 
a  Diatejfaron ,  Diapente ,  and  Diapafon  have  one  to  another  in  a  Confort 
of  Mitfick.  Athen<eus  makes  a  very  diverting  Scene  of  it;  *  and  the 
Application  feems  to  be  very  juft. 

From  what  hath  been  faid,  it  fufficiently  appears  that  Wifdom  and 
Judgment  are  necefiary  Qualifications  for  a  Compofer  of  a  Sallad.  And 
to  be  an  exaft  Critick  indeed,  he  fhould  be  skilled  in  the  Degrees,  Terms, 
and  various  Species  of  Taftes,  according  to  a  Scheme,  fet  down  in  the 
Tables  of  the  learned  Dr.  Grew ,  to  which  the  Curious  are  directed.  cha^ ^  ^ 


*  Athen.  Lib.  13.  Horace  feems  to  have  much  the  fame  Notion.  Sat.  Lib.  2. 

Nec  fibi  coenarum  quivis  temere  arroget  artem. 

Non  prius  exada  tenui  ratione  faporum. 

rAni  our  elegant  Milton  introduces  Eve  drejfing  a  Sallad,  in  Parad.  loft. 

What  Choice  to  chufe  for  Delicacy  bejl , 

What  Order  fo  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
TaJIes  not  ivell  joined,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Tajie  after  Tajie  upheld  by  kindlitjl  Change. 
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But  Mu  Evelyn  fomething  more  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  beGdes  giving 
us  a  Table  of  Herbs  proper  for  every  Month  in  the  Year,  with  their 
Proportions,  hath  laid  down  nine  Rules  for  preparatory  Ingredients, 
which  I  fhall  but  juft  mention,  and  refer  the  Reader  (if  lie  wants  them) 
to  his  fuller  InftruHions  and  Tables 
(i)  Preparatory  to  the  drelfing,  let  your  herby  Ingredients  be  exqui- 
fitely  cull’d  and  cleanfed  of  all  YVorm-eaten,  lpotted  or  vitiated  Leaves 
and  thefe  rather  difcreetly  fprinkled ,  than  overmuch  fcbod  with  Spring 
Water;  after  which,  fwing  them  gently  in  a  clean  Napkin,  till  they  are 
fit  to  receive  the  Intinflus  following,  viz.  (2.)  Good  Oil,  an  Ingredient 
.fo  indifpenfably  and  highly  neceffary,  as  to  have  obtained  the  Name  Ci~ 
barium  (with  us  Sallad-Oil')  that  it  be  not  high  coloured  nor  yellow; 
but  rather  of  a  pallid  Olive  Green,  without  Smell,  and  no  otherwife 
affefting  the  Tongue,  but  as  it  is  fmooth,  light  and  pleafant.  (3)  That 
the  Vinegar  and  other  liquid  Acids  be  perfectly  clear  and  without  Cor¬ 
ruption,  drawn  and  diftilled  from  Wine,  and  fome  think  Rill  improv¬ 
ed,  if  infufed  with  Clove  Gjlliflowers ,  Elder,  Rofes,  or  Nalfertium. 
(4)  That  the  Salt  be  of  the  brighteft  Grey-Salt  dried  and  contufed,  as  be¬ 
ing  then  the  leaft  corrofive.  Some  indeed  are  apt  to  affeT  Sugar  but 
what  we  find  to  be  moil  eileemed  by  learned  Palates  is  the  grateful  Sa¬ 
line  acid  ‘Point.  Some  recommend  the  eifential  Salts  and  Spirits  of  the 
moil  fanative  Vegetables,  as  the  moil  healing,  cooling,  generous  and 
refrefhing  Cordial.  But  fince  the  learned  differ  in  this  Point’  and 
queftion  whether  all  the  fixt  Salts  made  the  common  Way  be  any’ whit 
better  than  our  common  Salt,  it  may  fuffice  that  the  Sallad  Salt  be  the 
the  befl  ordinary  Sort,  bright,  dry  and  without  Clamminefs.  (5)  That 
the  Muftard  (another  noble  Ingredient)  be  of  the  bell  Tewksbury. 
N.  B.  The  Muftard  growing,  and  there  by  a  peculiar  Art  freed  from 
the  bitter  brown  Husk  and  made  into  fine  Powder,  at  and  about  ‘Durham 
much  to  be  preferred,  it  being  from  all  Parts  fent  for  and  much  admired. 
They  piefeive  the  Flower  and  Dull  of  the  bruited  Seed,  which  re- 
fembles  Brazil  Snuff  in  a  well  ftopt  Glafs,  to  temper  it  with  Water  and 
nave  it  frefli  when  they  pleafe,  it  being  fit  to  eat  a  few  Minutes  after 
tts  mixt  with  Water.  But  what  is  yet  by  fome  efteemed  beyond  all  thefe 
is  compofed  of  the  dried  Seed  of  the  Indian  Nafturtium  reduced  to 
Powder,  and  mixt  with  a  little  Leaven,  and  fo  from  Time  to  Time  made 
frefh ;  as  indeed  all  other  Muftard  fbould  be.  (6)  That  the  Pepper 
black  or  white,  be  not  bruifed  to  too  fmall  a  Dull,  which  is  reckoned  pre¬ 
judicial.  .  The  Root  of  the  minor  Pimpinella  or  fmall  Burnet  Saxifrage 
being  dried,  is  by  fome  extolled  beyond  all  other  Peppers  and  more 
wholefome.  The  German  Houfewifes  have  a  Way  of  mingling  Saffron 
with  Honey  made  up  into  Balls,  which  when  dried,  they  afterwards  re- 
duce  to  Powder,  and  fprinkle  it  over  their  Sallads  for  a  noble  Cordial 
The  Spaniards  and  Italians  alfo  make  great  Ufe  of  this  Flower  mindimi 
!ts  golden  1  inaure  with  almoft  every  thing  they  eat :  But  we’ are  apt  to 
think  it  too  prevalent  in  our  Sallads.  (7)  That  there  be  the  Yolks  of 
new  laid  Eggs  boiled  moderately  hard  to  be  mingled  with  the  Muftard 
Chi,  and  Vinegar.  (8)  (According  to  the  Super-curious)  that  the  Knife 
with  which  the  Sallad  Herbs  are  cut,  efpecially  Oranges  Lemons  be  of 
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Stiver  and  by  no  means  of  Steely  which  all  Acids  are  apt  to  corrode 
and  retain  a  meralic  Relifh  of.  (Laftly)  That  the  Sallad  Dilhes  be 
either  China  ok  TO  elf  Ware,  Tester  or  even  Silver ,  not  at  all  fo 
well  agreeing  with  Oil  and  Vinegar,  which  leave  their  feveral  Tinctures. 
1  he  liquid  Vehicles  may  be  mixt  firll  in  a  feparate  Plate;  and  then  with 
a  Folk  and  Spoon  kept  continually  ftirred,  all  the  Furniture  may  be  e- 
qually  moiftened.  But  fome,  who  are  Husbands  of  their  Oil,  pour  on 
at  firll  the  Oil  alone,  as  more  apt  to  communicate  and  diffufe  its  Slip- 
permefs,  than  when  it  is  mingled  with  the  Acids. 

Sallad-drelfer  being  now  furnifhed  with  proper  Ingredients  and 
iumciently  inftruffed  in  the  Virtues,  Nature  and  Property  of  every  Herb, 
I  may  well  fuppofe  him  in  Time  to  become  an  accomplilhed  Artift, 
having  a  ways  Wildom  and  Difcretion  (pro  hie  &  nunc)  to  know  what 
to  chufe  and  what  to  refufe:  But  il  he  wants  further  Affiftance,  let 
him  have  recourle  to  Mr.  Evelyn's  Table  and  Lift ,  calculated  for  all 
Seafons. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Pot  and  Aromatick  Herbs. 

THERE  are  yet  fome  Aromatick  Herbs  commonly  ufed  in  the 
Kitchen,  which  may  well  deferve  our  Notice.  For  though  their 
Culture  be  not  difficult,  their  Nature,  Property  and  Ufe,  may  not  pofli- 
bly  be  fo  well  underftood. 

I  fhall  begin  with  two  very  ufeful  and  excellent  Plants.  Rofemary  and  Rofmary. 
Lavender ,  both  great  Cephalic  ks,  and  fovereignly  ufeful  for  the  Memo- La v'nd>r- 
ry,  Sight,  and  Nerves.  They  are  both  beautiful  and  lafting  Evergreens ; 
love  a  dry,  warm  and  fandy  Soil;  for  too  much  Wet  in  the  Winter  is 
apt  to  deflroy  them.  They  are  eafily  raifed  from  Slips  of  the  laft  Year 
planted  in  April.  Of  Rofemary  there  are  feveral  Sorts,  the  Common ,  the 
broad  Leav'd ,  the  gilt  with  yellow ,  and  the  Silver  jirip'd:  Befide  thefe 
there  is  the  double  flow1  red,  whofe  Leaves  are  bigger,  its  Stalks  ftiffer  and 
bearing  many  double  pale  blue  Flowers.  The  ftrip’d  Sorts  are  molt 
tender;  but  the  common  and  broad-leaved  are  hardy  enough  to  refill 
our  ordinary  Winters,  and  to  be  cut  into  any  Form,  provided  they  be 
not  too  much  expofed  to  North  Winds.  Lavender,  to  fay  nothing  of 
its  great  Ufe  in  dif  tiling,  makes  a  fine  Edging  in  large  Gardens,  provided 
it  be  frequently  cut:  But  for  the  Sake  of  its  Flowers,  which  are  much 
ufed  by  the  Apothecaries,  there  ought  to  be  a  Plantation  of  it  apart;  for 
were  the  Edgings  fuft’ered  to  flower,  a  great  Part  of  their  Beauty 
would  be  loll.  There  is  another  Plant  called  Lavender  Cotton,  propa¬ 
gated  like  the  other,  and  makes  alfo  a  very  beautiful  Edging  for  large 
Walks. 

Thyme  is  another  aromatick  Herb,  verv  ufeful  both  in  the  Garden  and  Thyme. 
the  Kitchen;  for  it  fhould  be  always  at  the  Cook’s  right  Hand,  and  eve¬ 
ry  one  knows  it  makes  the  prettieil  Borders  along  the  Sides  of  Gravel 
Walks,  and  will  laft  feveral  Years,  if  it  be  frequently  and  feafonably,  af¬ 
ter 
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ter  Jlain,  dipt  as  it  ought.  But  because  it  is  cafily  railed  both  from 
Seed  and  Cuttings,  it  fhould  be  renewed  once  in  four  or  five  Years,  Hill 
remembering  at  every  new  Plantation  to  renew  the  Soil.  There  are  fe- 
veral  Sorts  of  it,  and  fome  of  them  prettily  and  differently  variegated, 
which  add  to  their  Beauty  in  Borders.  There  is  a  Alajlick  Thyme  much 
admired  for  its  Smell  in  Pofeys;  as  alfo  the  Alarum  Syriacnm,  which 
gives  a  very  refrefhing  Pungency  to  the  Nofe,  when  rub’d  betwixt  the 
Thumb  and  the  Finger,  and  this  gives  it  a  Place  in  Pots  even  in  the  Ladies 
Chambers.  Whether  the  Smell  of  it  caufes  an  Averfion  or  Frenzy  in 
Cats  cannot  certainly  be  determined ;  but  they  alway  (if  they  can  come 
at  it)  rub  and  tear  it,  till  they  quite  deftroy  it;  and  therefore  not  only 
to  prevent  this  Mifchief,  but  to  preferve  it  from  the  Severity  of  the 
Winter,  it  fhould  be  fet  in  Pots  and  guarded  with  Wire  Lattice.  Some 
uphold  the  P°ts  with  Iron  Hoops  driven  into  a  South  Wall. 

Byfop-  My  fop  is  alfo  a  Plant  both  for  dijiilling  and  Borders,  and  may  be  railed 

either  from  Seed  or  Slips  in  March  and  April.  There  is  a  Sort  of  it 
prettily  variegated,  which  adds  to  its  Beauty  fet  for  Borders. 

Rhuc.  We  have  two  Sorts  of  Rhue,  the  one  variegated  with  a  cream  Colour, 
the  other  of  a  pale  green.  Both  are  excellent  for  Borders,  if  well 
dipt.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by  Slips  in  any  wet  Seafon.  Its  ffrong 
Smell  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  good  Guard  againft  Infection;  but  perhaps 
it  may  be  dangerous  to  truft  too  much  to  its  Power  and  Influence. 

Unfit.  Ta'n/ie  is  encreafed  by  parting  the  Roots  in  the  Spring ;  and  hath 
been  formerly  in  much  efteem  for  Kitchen  Ufe;  but  being  of  a  hot 
and  domineering  Relifh,  it  is  but  little  ufed,  except  in  a  Dainty  which 
itfelf  gives  a  Name  to.  There  is  a  Sort  of  it  which  is  prettily  ftrip’d. 
But  Mr.  Bradley  is  fo  in  Love  with  this  Plant,  that  he  thinks  there 
ought  always  to  be  fome  of  it  kept  dry  in  the  Winter;  particularly 
for  the  Ufe  of  thofe  who  fear  the  Gout' in  the  Stomach:  And  becaule 
I  would  always  help  to  propagate  Good  Nature ;  his  Noftrum  in  the 
Ufe  of  T.anfie  is  this.  “  Boil  half  a  Handful  of  this  Herb  in  half  a 
“  pint  of  llrong  white  Wine ;  fo  drink  the  Decodion  as  hot  as  pof- 
“  hble.  ”  This  he  faith,  he  always  found  would  remove  the  Pain  in  a 
Quarter  of  an  Hour. 

saiory.  There  is  a  Summer  and  a  Winter  Savory.  The  firft  is  an  annual 
Plant  raifed  by  Seed;  the  other  is  perpetual,  increafed  by  Seeds  or  Slips 
and  will  endure  a  hard  Winter.  This  is  another  Kitchen  Herb  grown 
out  of  date  by  Reafon  of  its  too  rank  Flavour. 

Marjoram  We  have  alfo  two  Sorts  of  Marjoram ;  the  one  called  Winter-fweet  or 
Y  ok- Marjoram ,  which  is  fometimes  prettily  ftrip’d  with  yellow,  and 
will  laft  three  or  four  Years,  well  enduring  the  Winter  Cold;  the  other 
Is  the  annual  Sweet  Marjoram ,  raifed  either  in  a  Hot-bed  or  in  a  fine 
warm  Soil  in  April\  this  is  accounted  a  very  agreeable  Perfume  in  a  Pofey 
of  Flowers,  and  is  not  lefs  ufeful  in  the  Kitchen  all  the  Year,  even  when 
dry’d  in  the  Winter.  The  firfb  is  eafily  propagated  from  Slips  in  the 
Spring  or  in  any  moift  Seafon. 

Pcnr.e-  Teuncroyal  and  Camomile  are  ufeful  Plants,  chiefly  in  phyfical  Prepa¬ 
re*  and  rations:  But  as  there  is  a  conftant  Demand  for  them,  they  fhould  not  be 
c.amovnit  wanting  -m  t]ie  Garden,  where  they  will  grow  almoft  in  any  Soil;  but 
chiefly  in  moift  and  fhady  Places,  and  are  propagated  from  Slips. 

AnAua.  Angelica  is  a  large  Plant,  running  up  with  a  Stalk  five  or  fix  Foot 
high,  and  is  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  a  moift  and  rich  Ground.  In 

July 
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?uly  And  jfiignft  it  puts  forth  large  Tufts  of  beautiful  Flowers;  but 
where  the  Seeds  are  left  to  ripen,  there  the  Plant  commonly  dies.  But 
if  it  is  frequently  cut,  it  will  laft  good  for  federal  Years,  and  is  of  great 
TJfe,  efpecially  to  Confectioners. 

The  Car  duns  fown  in  Gardens,  for  its  Virtue  in  phyfical  Ufes,  hath  carduus. 
obtained  the  Name  of  Benedittus,  or  the  BLeffed  7 hi file.  The  Demand 
for  it  is  fo  frequent  for  vomiting,  that  it  fhould  be  annually  fowed, 
either  in  the  Autumn  or  Spring.  The  firft  Seafon  produceth  the  belt  and 
largeft  Plants. 

Clary ■  [Vormwood ,  and  Dill ,  are  fo  well  known,  and  fo  eafily  raifed, 
that  it  is  fufficient  only  to  mention  them  as  ufeful  in  a  Garden.  How¬ 
ever  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fay,  that  both  the  Bujh  and  the  Sweet 
Bafil  are  pretty  beautiful  odoriferous  Plants  much  admired  by  the 
Ladies,  and  therefore  fhould  be  propagated  for  the  Sake  of  their  Beauty 
when  fet  in  Pots  in  their  Chambers,  and  for  the  Sweetnefs  of  their 
Leaves.  They  fhould  both  be  fown  in  Hot-Beds  to  accelerate  their' 
Growth,  and  complete  their  Size,  and  afterwards  tranfplanted  into 
Pots,  or  other  Parts  of  the  Garden,  where  Sweetnefs  and  Ornament  is 
moll  required. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

,  t  ,  -  1 

Of  the  Nature,  Properties,  and  great  Advanta¬ 
ges  of  Untried  Earth,  both  in  the  Fruit  and 
the  Kitchen  Garden. 

HAving  hitherto  treated  fully  and  particularly  both  of  the  Fruit 
andKitchen  Garden ;  fhewing  the  beft  Methods  of  railing,  plant¬ 
ing,  and  propagating  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  of  fowing  and  encreafing  _  all 
Sorts  of  Legumes ,  Herbs  and  Plants,  I  might  ftill  be  thought  defective, 
if  I  did  not' recommend  fome  one  particular  Sort  of  Earth,  or  Compoft, 
wherein  to  plant  and  fow  Trees  and  Herbs,  as  what  might  prove  of  molt 
general  Advantage  to  the  Planter  and  Sower,  and  anfwer  the  defired 
End  and  Purpofe  of  Health  and  Salubrity  to  Trees,  and  a  true  Relifh 
and  Wholfomenefs  to  Herbs  and  Fruit.  This  I  have  already  in  a  former 
Treatife  advifed  and  recommended  by  the  Name  of  'Untried Earth,  and  Genu 
withal  direCled  where  to  find  it.  But  forafmuch  as  what  I  have  there  r «««/.' 
faid  is  thought  too  general,  and  the  World  is  not  yet  fufficiently  ap¬ 
prized  of  its  Excellence  and  Virtue,  but  are  ftill  loading  in  Dung  amongft 
their  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants,  to  the  great  Hurt  and  Corruption  of  both, 
and  to  the  vitiating  the  natural  Juices  of  Fruits  and  Herbs,  with  the  un- 
wholfome  and  indigefted  Steams  arifing  from  Dung  of  all  Kinds,  I  {hall 
think  my  felf  obliged  to  fay  fomething  more  particularly  about  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Virtues  of  Vntried  Earth. 

By  Vntried  Earth ,  I  would  be  underftood  to  mean  all  fuch  warm, 
mellow,  rich  Soil,  as  lieth  next  and  underneath  the  Surface  of  fome 
Meadow ,  Failure  or  PVaJle.  where  Cattle  have  been  of  long  Time  wogt 
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to  lie  at  their  Eafe,  and  where  neither  Plough  nor  Spade  have  ever,  or 
at  lead  not  within  the  Memory  of  Man,  been  ufed:  And  this,  if  it  be 
rightly  and  difcreetly  chofen,  commonly  holds  good  from  fix  to  ten  or 
twelve  Inches  deep  after  the  Turf  is  pared  off,  and  fometimes  a  great 
deal  more.  Some  have  made  it  a  Difficulty,  as  if  this  was  hard  to  be 
found  in  any  Quantity.  Whereas  I  have  never  yet  come  into  that  Lord- 
Ihip  or  Countrey,  (whether  open  Field  or  enclofed)  but  I  could  always 
find  out  a  fufficient  Quantity  to  fupply  the  Wants  of  the  curious;  for 
the  incurious  are  moft  and  many.  In  many  Places  there  is  a  large  green 
Turf  or  open  Wade  in  the  Middle  of  a  Parifh;  and  this  feldom  fails  to 
be  good,  being  enriched  from  Time  to  Time  with  the  Dung  of  Cattle, 
Geefe  and  other  Fowl,  and  furnifhed  with  large  Quantities  of  earthy 
Particles  fit  for  Vegetation,  becaufe  not  drawn  forth  by  the  Roots  of  va¬ 
rious  V  egetables. 

In  mod  Places  there  is  fome  River,  Rivulet,  or  Brook,  which  runs 
through  Flats,  Meadows,  or  low  Grounds:  And  thcfe  are  commonly 
every  Winter  overflowed,  and  therefore  receive  Abundance  of  rich  new 
earthy  Matter  driven  down  from  the  upper  Grounds;  and  io  obtain  a 
conftant  Addition  of  Riches,  and  never  have  any  exhaufted,  but  what 
the  Roots  of  Grafs  exhaud,  which  feldom  run  deeper  than  two  Inches. 

Sometimes  even  in  the  Highways  there  are  great  Opens  of  old  Sward, 
under  which  is  found  excellent  Untried  Earth ,  fit  for  the  Purpofes  we 
are  fpeaking  of.  And  I  think  all,  both  open  Fields  and  Enclofures,  mulf 
have  confiderable  Quantities  of  old  Soil  never  turned  up,  which  either 
by  Right  or  Favour  may  be  made  ufe  of^  without  in  the  leaft  injuring 
the  Soil,  the  pared  Turf  being  laid  down  in  the  Place  again.  When¬ 
ever  I  have  come  I  have  never  yet  found  much  Difficulty  to  procure,  one 
Way  or  other,  enough  of  this  Earth  to  ferve  the  Purpofes  both  of  my 
felf  and  Friends.  The  greated  Difficulty  hath  been  where  the  Countrey 
abounds  with  Clay  lying  very  near  the  Surface,  and  the  Soil  to  be  im¬ 
prov’d  is  Clay  too:  But  even  in  this  Cafe,  and  amongd  the  word  of 
Clays  at  Telvertoft ,  I  always  found,  one  where  or  other,  lome  mix’d 
loamy  Soil,  made  good  and  rich  by  conftant  SuperinduCtions  of  Sands 
driven  down  by  Floods. 

Having  thus  told  you  what  Untried  Earth  is,  and  where  to  find  it,  I 
would  fain  make  fome  fuch  Impreffion  upon  theMind  and  Judgment,  and 
Reafon,  (where  likewife  all  Impreffions  relating  to  Morality  are  only  to 
be  made)  that  when  an  old  Way,  introduced  by  Cudom  and  Habit,  is 
proved  to  be  wrong  and  falfc ,  a  new  and  better  may  take  place,  more 
agreeable  to  good  Senfe  and  later  Experience.  To  this  Purpo'e  I  would 
firft  obferve  to  you  from  my  own  Experience,  that  from  the  Ufe  of  Un¬ 
tried  Earth  I  have  feen  moft  furprizing  Productions,  even  beyond  any 
artificial  Amendments,  both  in  the  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden.  And  al¬ 
though  this  may  feem  romantick  and  ftrange  to  them  who  have  not 
tried  it;  yet  fure  I  am,  and  I  lay  an  Emphafis  upon  it,  that  no  Sort  of 
Compofition  made  with  Art,  can  be  brought  (to  equal  I  was  going  to 
fay,  but  for  certain)  to  exceed  in  all  RefpeCts  this  Untried  Earth.  For 
if  the  choiced  and  tendered:  Fruit  Trees  be  planted  in  this  Earth,  they 
prefentlydifeover  an  uncommon  Healthful nefs  and  Vigour.  If  any  of  the 
tendered  Sorts  of  Annuals  be  fown  in  this  Earth,  if  it  be  difcreetly  chofen, 
you  may  foon  perceive  by  their  fiourifhing  Looks  and  Colour,  that  they 
like  the  Soil.  Nay  even  Melons  and  Cucumbers ,  (a  bold  Word  to  fpeak, 
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you’ll  fay)  need  no  other  Compoft  or  Riches  to  bring  them  to  their  Ma¬ 
turity  and  Richnefs  of  Taffe.  Our  Want  of  Sun  indeed  puts  us  under  a 
Necefiity  of  accelerating  their  Growth  by  adding  artificial  Heats  from 
long  Hung ;  but  that  Confideration  comes  not  into  any  Part  of  our  pre- 
fent  reafoning;  becaufe  the  Roots  of  Plants  are  not  fuppofed  to  get 
(and  it  is  granted  they  do  not  get)  any  Subftance  or  Vigour  from  thence, 
but  Heat  alone ;  whereby  the  earthy  Particles  are  put  in  Motion  and 
made  to  afcend  freer  and  fafter  than  they  would  otherwife  do;  which 
caufes  fuch  Plants  to  ripen  within  the  Compafs  of  our  Summers,  which 
otherwife  they  could  not  poflibly  do  for  want  of  Heat. 

But  indeed  the  Excellence  and  Richnefs  of  this  Earth  is  moft  and  bell 
feen  in  the  Verdure,  Fruitfulnefs,  and  large  Production  of  fuch  Plants 
as  ripen  with  the  Sun,  and  need  no  artificial  Heat;  fuch  as  Afparagus, 
Artichokes,  &e.  Tilde  arrive  not  only  to  equal  Size,  and  make  Heads  as 
large  as  thofe  planted  in  artificial  Earths ;  but  do  acquire  an  even,  re¬ 
gular  and  p  leaf  ant  Flavour  from  the  well  digefted  Matter  or  earthy  Par¬ 
ticles  in  which  they  grow,  and  which  afiually  afcend  in  their  VelTels 
towards  their  Encreaie.  In  fhort,  in  all  fuch  Cafes  as  ferve  to  make  a 
Garden  fruitful  and  profitable,  I  prefer  'Vntried  Earth  to  the  bell  of 
even  rotten  Dungs  or  the  common  artificial  Compofis,  with  which  our 
Books  ol  gardening,  as  well  as  the  Gardens  themfelves,  arc  fo  common¬ 
ly  fluffed  and  filled.  And  that  for  thefe  following  Reafons: 

i.  This  Virgin  Earth  is  not  infeCled  with  the  Seeds  of  fuch  Weeds  as 
are  ordinarily  carried  about  in  the  Air  from  Place  to  Place,  becaufe 
being  covered  with  a  thick-fet  Turf,  noxious  Weeds  can  find  no  Place 
to  fix  themfelves;  and  fo  they  die  and  perifh  foon  after  their  Fall; 
whereas  all  artificial  Compofis,  that  are  made  with  Dung  and  laid  in 
Heaps  together  to  rot  and  mellow,  are  fubjeCl  to  receive  the  InfeClion  of 
the  aforefaid  Weeds;  and  accordingly  Experience  fheweth  that  fuch 
Compofis  and  Manures,  efpecially  in  light  Soils,  bring  fuch  intolerable 
Poifons,  and  fuch  a  Multitude'  of  new  Weeds  along  with  them  as  no 
Care  or  Art  can  quickly  root  ttut  again. 

2,.  Becaufe  Virgin  Earth  affords  better  and  wholefomer  Productions 
than  can  reafonably  be  expended  from  Soils  made  with  Art  and  Dung; 
which  tho’  they  are  filled  with  nitrous  and  fulphurous  Matter,  fit  to  fet 
the  earthy  Particles  in  Motion  for  the  Growth  and  Increafe  of  Plants 
and  Trees;  yet  they  alfo  fend  up  many  mixt  heterogeneous  indigefted 
Juices,  which  give  anfavonry  and  fometimes  unvoholfome  Taftes  to  Leaves 
and  Fruit:  Whereas  Earth  taken  from  under  an  old  Turf,  hath  all  the 
Richnefs  of  Nitre  and  Sulphur  requifite  for  the  Purpofe  of  Vegetation, 
and  at  the  fame  Time  its  earthly  Particles  fo  well  mixt  and  incorporated, 
all  its  Juices  fo  well  mellowed  and  refined  by  Age,  that  they  only  want, 
to  be  ftirred  and  expofed  to  the  kind  Influence  of  the  Air,  Rain,  and 
Dew,  to  be  made  to  exert  themfelves,  by  palling  thro’  theVeffels  of 
Plants  and  Trees,  for  their  Increafe  and  the  wholefome  Productions  of 
Nature.  And  this  I  fihould  think  may  fuffice  to  regulate  the  Culture  of 
Plants  as  a  Thing  of  nolmall  Importance;  becaufe  as  zTree,  fo  alfo  the 
Soil  is  known  by  its  Fruit  difcovered  by  the  Tafte.  The  Difference  of 
the  Goodnefs  of  fuch  Plants  and  Sallading  as  are  railed  and  brought  us 
from  frefh  Land  out  of  the  Countrey  compared  with  thofe  which  the 
Avarice  of  the  Gardeners,  or  rather  the  Luxury  of  the  Age  tempts 
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them  even  to  force  and  refufcitate,  is  molt  difcernible  in  the  untimely 
and  taftlefs  Article  of  /Jfparagus  at  Cbrijlmafs- 

.  “  It  is  certain  (faith  Sir  Thomas  Brown)  that  about  populous  Cities 
“  where  Grounds  are  over-forced  for  Fruit  and  early  Sallading,  nothing 
“  is  more  unwholefome.  Men  in  the  Countrey  look  fo  muchJnore  frelll 
“  and  healthy,  and  commonly  are  longer  lived  than  thofe  who  live  in 
“  the  Middle  and  Skirts  of  vaft  and  crowded  Cities,  invironed  with  rot- 
“  ten  Dung,  loathfome  and  common  Lay  ftalls,  whofe  noifome  Steams 
“  wafted  by  the  Wind,  poifon  and  infeft  the  ambient  Air  and  vital 
<c  Spirits  with  thofe  pernicious  Exhalations  and  Materials,  of  which 
“  they  make  the  Hot-beds  for  the  railing  thofe  Tracoces  and  forward 
<c  Plants,  which  gratifie  wanton  Palates.  For  thofe  being  corrupt  in 
a  the  Original  cannot  but  produce  malignant  and  ill  Effects  to  thofe 
“  who  feed  upon  them.  ”  It  was  alfo  Mr.  Evelyns  Opinion  long 
fince  that  there  is  nothing  fo  proper  for  Sallad  Herbs  and  Plants,  as  the 
genial  and  natural  Mould  impregnate  with  well  digefted  Juices,  with¬ 
out  any  Mixture  of  Garbage ,  Carrion  and  other  filthy  Ordure ,  perhaps 
not  half  confumed.  I  queftion  not  but  that  every  Body  would  pre¬ 
fer  Corn  and  all  Sorts  of  Grain  railed  from  Marie ,  Lime  and  f  Chalk , 
fweetand  natural  Soils  for  Amendments,  before  that  which  is  produced 
from  the  Lung-hill  only.  Even  Experience  fhews  that  the  Ranknefs  of 
Dung  is  frequently  the  Caufe  of  Blajis  and  Smuttinefs  in  Corn ;  as  if 
the  Author  of  Nature  would  thereby  teach  us  to  take  heed  of  all  un¬ 
natural  and  fordid  Mixtures.  It  is  the  Obfervation  of  thofe  who  have 
been  converfant  in  Vineyards,  that  Vines  forced  with  Dung  and  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Vales,  produce  Wines  much  more  heady  and' unpalatable , 
than  thofe  which  grow  on  the  Sides  of  Hills  and  are  lefs  forced. 

Monfieur  Quint eney  hath  rightly  obferved,  that  the  Senfe  of  fmelling 
is  a  proper  Judge  of  the  Goodnefs  and  Salubrity  of  Earth;  and  I  would 
add  alfo  (fetting  afide  too  great  Nicety)  that  the  Senfe  of  Tajle  is  no 
lefs  a  Difcerner  of  that  Matter;  and  this  Reafon  is  to  be  afllgned  for 
both;  becaufe  an  ill-Smell  proceeding  from  Corruption  or  undue  Mix¬ 
tures  will  give  an  ill  Tajle:  And  the  Fruit  or  Produft  will  tafte  ac¬ 
cordingly.  But  ftill  I  add ; 

3.  That  tho’  artificial  Compofts,  if  they  have  had  fufficient  Time  to 
mellow  and  to  lofe  the  Unfavorinefs  of  Dung,  may  be  fuppofed  to  ob¬ 
tain  moft  of  the  good  Qualities  of  TJntried  Earth ;  yet  here  is  a  Trea- 
fure  eafier  purchafed,  always  ready  at  Hand,  and  immediately  fit  for 
Ufe.  Thefe  are  Confiderations  by  no  Means  to  be  palled  over  flightly: 
For  were  there  no  other  Advantage  but  this;  that  TJntried  Earth 
anfwers  all  the  Purpofes  of  Dung,  what  a  vaft  deal  of  Manure,  un- 
necefTarily  loaded  into  a  Garden,  would  be  faved  for  the  more  ufefuli 
and  profitable  Purpofes  of  Meadows,  Paftures,  and  arable  Land?  If 
then  I  can  make  this  rational  DoTrine  take  place,  as  it  ought;  efpecial- 
ly  when  confirmed  by  Experience,  I  fhall  expeft  the  Thanks  of  the 
Farmer  and  the  Gardiner :  Both  the  one  and  the  other  receiving  areat 
Advantages  thereby.  The  one  feeing  his  Barns  filled  with  Plenty,  a- 
rifing  from  Treafures  formerly  wafted ;  and  the  other  receiving  ’the 
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Commendations  of  his  grateful  Matter,  for  furnifhing  his  Table  with 
the  beft  tatted  Herbs  and  Roots  and  the  moft  delicious  Fruits . 

Now  I  am  upon  this  Head,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  Notice  and 
advife  that  the  Depth  or  Thicknefs  of  this  Earth  fuperinduced  in  the 
Kitchen  Garden  is  to  be  difcretionally  proportioned  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Plants  to  be  fown:  Onions ,  Lettuce ,  Sf  inage ,  Teafe ,  &c.  which  take  but 
Shallow  Hold,  will  require  only  two  or  three  Inches  Thicknefs:  Whereas 
Carrots ,  Tarfnifs ,  Scorzanera  and  Skirrets ,  which  go  deeper  into  the 
Ground,  may  require  ten  or  twelve.  The  firfl  Coat  of  Earth,  difcreet- 
ly  ftirred  only  with  a  Hough,  will  laft  good  four  or  five  Years,  with¬ 
out  any  Amendment \  and  the  laft ,  becaufe  thicker  and  deeper,  will 
continue  good  fix  or  feven  Years,  ftirred  always  with  the  Spade. 

N.  B.  The  Turf,  which  is  pared  off  from  the  untried  Earth,  if  it  is 
not  required  to  be  laid  down  again,  may  be  laid  on  Heaps  to  rot  for 
two  or  three  Years;  which,  being  now  and  then  ftirred,  will  prove 
excellent  Soil  for  Amendments,  and  particularly  good  for  a  Superinducti¬ 
on  to  the  Afparagus  Bed;  which  being  a  Plant  whofe  Pores  and  Veffels 
are  very  large,  is  very  apt  to  admit  every  Nourilbment  of  the  groffeft 
Nature,  and  confequently  to  receive  a  Relifli  and  Tindture  from  all  in- 
digefted  Dungs  and  undue  Mixtures. 

From  the  whole  of  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  Head  of  Vntried 
Earth  I  think  this  Corrollary  of  its  Virtue  and  Excellence  may  fairly  be 
deduced  by  Way  of  Analogy;  that  as  it  is  found  by  long  and  conftant 
Experience  that  the  animal  Life  in  all  Creatures  is  beft  preferved  and 
continued  by  the  fimple  and  unmixt  ProduHs  of  Nature,  and  more 
particularly  with  Refpeft  to  Mankind;  that  fuch  Men  as  have  but  (as 
we  fay)  from  Hand  to  Mouth,  and  are  conftrained  by  Neceflity  to  live 
upon  Jimple  Diets  and  the  natural  Food  of  their  own  Countrey,  are 
for  the  moft  Part  healthier  and  longer  lived,  than  thofe  who  indulge 
themfelves  by  Excefs,  and  by  a  wanton  Luxury  ftudy  to  imbibe  all  that 
Art  and  Riches  can  procure,  fhortening  their  Days  by  the  intemperate 
Ufe  of  mixt  and  unnatural  Foods:  So  in  like  manner  Vegetables  of  all 
Sorts,  but  efpecially  Trees,  from  which  are  expe&ed  the  annual  Rewards 
of  Fruit,  as  they  will  prefent  their  Fruit  more  beautiful  and  better 
tafled,  fo  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  be  alfo  more  lafling  and  durable ,  be¬ 
ing  fed  by  fmjole  and  natural  Diets. 
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BOOK  V. 
The  Flower-Garden. 


AM  now  arrived  to  that  Part  of  my  Treatife  of  Vege¬ 
tables  which  is  not  lefs  (if  not  more)  pleafant  and  de¬ 
lightful  than  what  has  gone  before.  The  Flower- 
Garden  indeed  in  the  groffer  Senfe  of  the  Word  and 
in  ordinary  Acceptation,  is  not  profitable ,  but  the  con¬ 
trary.  But  if  what  tends  to  the  Delight  and  Pleafure 
of  Mankind;  if  what  ferves  to  transfer  the  Mind  from 
the  Beauty  of  the  Thing  formed  to  the  glorious  and 
wife  Fortner  and  Contriver  of  all  things;  if  what  gives  an  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  fill  up  the  Tarentbefis  of  Life  (for  fome  fuch  there  mulf  be) 
with  innocent  Amuzement  and  Satisfaction ;  if  all  or  any  of  this  may 
be  called  Benefit  and  Gain  to  a  reafonable  Creature,  then  the  Flower- 
Garden  may  well  be  laid  to  be  profitable ,  as  it  is  univerfally  allowed 
to  be  pleafant . 
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I  would  here  I  confefs  rather  chufe,  if  the  Fair  Sex  would  give  me 
Leave,  (and  it  fhall  be  done  with  a  great  deal  of  Honour)  to  add  refs  my 
felf  to  the??/.  Multiplicity  of  Bufinefs  and  the  neceflary  Affairs  of  Life 
do  not  ordinarily  engrofs  their  Time,  nor  diftraCF  their  Thoughts;  thefe 
Severities  are  the  Load  and  Complaint  of  our  own  Sex:  And  altho’  the 
Men  are  hereby  much  diverted  from  the  Amuzements  they  would  other- 
wile  chufe,  yet  the  Women  are  not  generally  under  fuch  Avocations,  but 
have  more  Leifure  to  follow  innocent  Delights,  and  fuitable  Recreations. 
Thus  if  Inclination  and  Leifure  could  but  once  agree  and  unite,  I  Hatter 
my  felf  the  Ladies  would  foon  think  that  their  vacant  Hours  in  the 
Culture  of  the  Flower-Garden ,  w  ould  be  more  innocently  fpent  and 
with  greater  Satisfaction ,  than  the  common  Talk  over  a  Tea-Table, 
where  Envy  and  Detraction  fo  commonly  prefide. 

Whereas,  when  Opportunity  and  Weather  invite  them  amongfl:  their 
Flowers,  there  they  may  drels,  and  admire,  and  cultivate  Beauties  like 
themfelves,  without  envying  or  being  envied.  There  they  may  difpofe 
the  great  Variety  of  Colours,  which  Nature  has  given  to  feveral  Flowers, 
and  wrhat  Order  and  Mixture  they  pleafe;  and  whilft  they  are  admiring 
the  Author  of  Nature  for  affording  thefe  elegant  Glories,  they  may  at 
the  fame  Time  pleafe  themfelves  and  others  with  their  own  Fancy  and 
Skill  in  mixing  and  explaining  them. 

I  fpeak  not  "this  exclufively ,  as  if  I  thought  none  but  the  Ladies  fhould 
meddle  with  Flowers.  The  Study  and  Culture  of  the  Flower-Garden 
hath  been  the  Entertainment  and  Recreation  of  wife  and  good  Men  in 
all  Ages  of  the  World,  and  they  have  always  thought,  from  the  Ex¬ 
ample  of  Solomon  himfelf,  that  the  more  they  unfold  Nature’s  Beauty 
and  Variety  in  every  Part,  the  more  extenfive  was  the  Pleafure,  and 
the  greater  the  Admiration  of  its  Author. 

It  was  indeed  fome  Time  before  I  came  to  take  much  Pleafure  in  the 
Flower-Garden ,  having  been  for  feveral  Years  fo  wholly  engaged  in 
rectifying  Miftakes,  and  making  fome  intelligible  Improvements  in  the 
more  profitable  Part  of  the  Fruit-Garden :  But  I  quickly  found  after  I 
had  once  planted  and  difpofed  my  Garden  in  the  Order  and  Method  a- 
greeable  to  my  own  Fancy,  there  was  always  a  confiderable  Part  of  the 
beft  Seafon  in  the  Summer  left,  when  there  was  almoll  nothing  to  be 
done  by  Way  of  Diverfion,  (at  leapt  not  much  manual  Operation  by 
Way  of  Exercife)  except  I  could  begin  to  think  of  loving  and  cultivating 
the  Flowers  as  well  as  the  Fruits:  Still  preferving  the  Maxim  which  I 
had  always  laid  down  to  my  felf,  and  have  fince  recommended  to  o- 
thers,  not  to  enlarge  the  Bounds  of  either  Gardens  too  far,  but  rather 
ftrive  to  have  mult  urn  in  parvo. 

After  I  have  faid  thus  much  by  Way  of  IntroduCIion  to  what  I  have 
to  fay  further  about  Flowers,  their  Culture  and  Propagation,  I  fhall 
only  here  inform  the  Reader  of  the  general  Method  I  intend  to  purfue 
in  treating  of  this  SubjeCI,  which,  becaufe  it  hath  been  pretty  much  ex- 
haufted  of  late,  and  begins  now  to  be  generally  well  underftood,  I  fhall 
not  dwell  long  upon,  intending  chiefly  to  explain  what  others  have  left 
in  the  Dark,  and  to  fay  as  little  as  poflible  upon  that  which  every  one 
underftands.  Firlf,  I  lhall  fpeak  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  moll 
proper  Situation  and  Difpofition  of  a  Flower-Garden.  Secondly,  I  fhall 
treat  of  luch  Soils  or  Compolitions  of  Earths  as  are  found  to  be  in  the 
general  moft  agreeable  to  Flowers.  Thirdly,  I  fhall  treat  of  all  the  fe¬ 
veral 
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veral  Kinds  of  Flowers,  great  and  final  I,  ufually  known  and  growing 
with  us  in  England ;  whether  Annuals  from  Seeds,  or  Ferannuals ,  pro¬ 
pagated  from  bulbous  Roots,  or  Slips,  or  Layers. 


CHAP.  I. 

Concerning  the  Situation  and  Difpofition  of  the 

Flower-Garden. 


WHERE  Election  can  take  Place,  one  fhould  always  chufe  to 
have  the  Flower-Garden  near  the  dwelling  Houfe;  becaufe  fuch 
Beauty  and  Ornament,  the  more  they  are  under  conftant  Infpeftion,  the 
eafier  and  better  they  entertain  thofe  two  finer  Senfes,  Seeing  and  Smel¬ 
ling.  But  then  it  is  not  with  Flowers  as  it  is  with  Fruit ,  the  more  Sun 
they  have,  the  better ;  and  therefore  again,  where  Choice  is  to  be  had, 
I  fhould  prefer  an  Eafiern  Expofition,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  a  We- 
Jlern ,  rather  than  to  let  it  lye  open  and  entirely  expofed  to  the  Sun’s 
hottefl:  and  meridian  Rays,  whereby  they  are  apt  too  foon  to  hang  their 
Heads,  to  wither  away,  and  die. 

There  are  indeed  fome  Sorts  (as  will  be  taken  Notice  of  in  its  proper 
Place)  that  want  the  hottefl:  Expofition  to  bring  them  to  Maturity  and 
Glory :  But  thefe  are  Foreigners ,  and  naturalized  here  with  Care  and 
Art,  and  even  nurfed  in  a  Hot-bed.  Thefe  therefore  may  either  be  fet 
in  Pots,  and  placed  or  moved  occafionally  as  Fancy  direfts ;  or  elfe  may 
be  planted  by  themfelves  under  fome  Southern  Borders  near  the  Houfe 
(but  not  to  be  dropp’d  upon)  where  their  Beauty  may  not  be  loft  or 
overlook’d.  But  then  as  to  moft  of  our  own  Natives ,  fuch  as  Tulips, 
Ranunculus’s,  Emonies,  &c.  with  thefe,  it  is  certain,  too  much  Sun  is 
almoft  as  bad  as  too  little. 

But  there  is  a  much  worfe  Enemy  to  a  Flower-Garden  than  this, 
which  I  am  now  to  fpeak  to  and  caution  againft  in  the  Choice  of  a 
Situation;  and  that  is,  the  Wind,  that  reftlefs  Enemy  to  all  Vegetables; 
the  Fury  whereof,  if  not  guarded  againft,  is  like  fome  turbulent  Spirits 
in  the  World,  ever  difturbing  the  Peace  and  Quiet  of  every  Thing  within 
their  Reach.  IValls  are  fome  Defence,  where  they  are  tall,  and  the 
Garden  little;  but  otherwife  they  do  but  occafion  great  Reverberations, 
Whirles,  and  Currents  of  Wind,  fo  that  they  often  do  more  harm  than 
good.  I  fhould  therefore  chufe  to  have  the  Flower-Garden  encompaffed 
with  Hedges  of  Eugh ,  Holly,  or  White-Thorn  (the  firfl  is  abundantly 
the  beft)  which,  after  frequent  Clippings,  are  not  only  more  ornamen¬ 
tal  than  the  beft  Walls,  but  by  far  more  ufeful,  and  are  better  Defences 
againft  the  mercilefs  Rage  we  are  fpeaking  of,  both  with  Refpeft  to  the 
Flowers  themfelves,  or  the  Female  Lovers. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  Situation  and  Difpoftion  of  a  Flower-Garden,  there 
fhould  be  alfo  fomething  faid  of  the  Form  thereof;  which  though  it 
muft  and  will  always  vary  according  to  Perfons  different  Fancies ; 

5  M  yet 
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yet  Fancy  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  general  Principles  of  Beauty 
and'ought  to  throw  the  whole  into  Variety  am  id  lb  Uniformity.  And 
left  the  Fancy  fhould  not  be  humour fome  enough,  Mr.  Bradley  has  told 
us  of  a  Method  to  diverfify  and  enlarge  it  almoft  infinitely. 

If  the  Rules  of  Proportion  are  but  well  obferved,  the  more  plain  and 
fimfie  the  Figure,  the  more  beautiful  it  will  appear,  the  more  agreeable 
the  more  natural  and  unaffected.  Molt  of  the  ftudied  Plans  do  difeover 
too  much  of  the  tawdry  in  them,  and  are  commonly  too  confufed  to 
give  any  diftinCt  Pleafure  to  the  Eye,  except  it  be  wnillt  they  are  only 
exhibited  on  Paper. 

But  Care  mult  be  taken  to  contrive  it  fo  that  it  maybe  eafily  feen,  that 
the  curious  Artilt  may  find  Admittance  to  the  Beds  in  every  Part,  either 
by  the  large  or  by  leffer  Gravel  Walks  or  Paths;  fo  as  by  the  Reach  of 
the  Arm  every  Operation  may  be  performed  with  Eafe.  And  I  think  I 
need  but  juft  fay,  the  Center  in  the  Middle  of  the  Circle  fhould  be  fil¬ 
led  with  fome  curious  Ever-green  Plant  cut  pyramidically ,  and  fluited 
either  perpendicularly  or  in  a  Jpiral  Line.  But  I  mult  not  enter  into 
farther  Particulars;  for  after  all,  the  Floriit  will  and  mult  be  left  to  his 
own  Fancy. 

N.B.  All  tall  Flowers  fhould  be  excluded  this  Plan;  for  they  will  do 
better  difperfed  in  Borders  elfwhere,  where  they  may  have  Room  to 
extend  their  Leaves  and  Branches. 


CHAP.  II. 

*  . ,  t  r  t  r  4  ■ 

Of  fuch  Soils  and  Compofitions  of  Earths  as  are 
found  to  Ic  in  the  general  rnofl  agreeable  to 
f  lower  s- 

I  Have  long  obferved  that  a  hot  Soil  and  fcorching  Sand,  though  ne- 
vci  fo  rich,  is  as  bad  for  molt  of  our  finelt  Flowers  as  too  much 
Sun,  and. that  in  the  general  a  moderate  Degree  of  Coolnefs  and  Moijture 
in  a  Soil  is  belt.  For  which  Reafon,  if  a  proper  Untried  Earth  can  be 
found  with  thole  two  Qualities,  no  Compofition  of  Art  can  exceed  it* 
and  therefore  this  in  the  Frit  Place  fhould  be  diligently  fought  for,  and 
difcieetly  cliolen  as  a  1  reafure  in  th z.  Flower,  as  well  as  the  Fruit  Gar- 

•v"paSe  den,  for  the  lame  Reafons  as  are  alligned  in  the  Chapter  of  Untried 
4°J*  Earth. 

But  foralinuch  as  it  may  be  difficult,  and  fometimes  impoflibleto  pro¬ 
cure  this  Earth  in  fufficient  Quantities,  and  to  entire  Satisfaction,  with 
rcfpect^  to  Richnefs  and  other  requifite  Qualities,  I  fhall  lay  down  fome 
10 ft  J^ules  and  Helps,  which  every  ingenious  Perfon  may  eafily  enlarge 
or  improve,  as  Situation  and  Circumftances  may  require. 

It  will  eafily  be  perceived  by  what  I  have  already  faid,  that  Horfe- 
dnng,  from  its  Nature  and  Qualities  (efpecially  if  not  quite  rotted  to 
Earth)  is  Bo  if  on,  and  greatly  hurtful  to  moll  Flowers:  And  if  it  is  re- 
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duced  to  Earth,  its  Lightnefs  and  hot  Nature  muft  be  qualify’d  with  o- 
tlier  Compositions:  But  the  belt  Way  of  all  is  to  banifh  it.  Strong  Clays 
on  the  Surface  are  alfo  on  the  other  Side  very  undefirable,  as  they 
chill,  and  Starve,  and  bind  the  tender  Fibres  of  Flowers;  fo  that  they 
cannot  extend  themfelves  to  fetch  proper  Nourishment  for  their  Increafe, 
and  to  Support  their  Health.  But  it  is  Seldom  Seen,  but  that  on  the 
Strongest  natural  Clays  there  will  be  five  or  fix  Inches  of  goad  loamy 
Earth  on  the  Top;  and  that  is  Sufficient,  if  Care  be  taken  to  carry  off 
the  wet  by  Drains  into  the  lower  Grounds  at  a  Distance.  The  contra¬ 
ry  to  cold  Clays ,  and  equally  undefirable,  is  hot  and  dry  Sand .  Each  of 
thefe  mutt  have  different  Remedies. 

To  the  cold  Clays  mutt  be  mix’d  or  Superinduced  large  Quantities  of 
Such  'Untried  Earth  as  is  found  to  be  rich,  light,  and  Sandy;  or  if  this 
cannot  eafily  be  met  with,  rich  "and  light  enough,  let  a  third  Part  of 
Horfedung  throughly  rotted  to  Mould  be  added.  To  the  naturally  hot 
and  dry  Sands  mutt  be  added  and  mix’d  rotten  Hogs  or  Cowdung ,  which 
hath  the  two  Properties  of  being  cool  and  moijl.  Moreover,  on  thefe 
light  Soils  I  have  found  Chalks  and  mellow  Clays  out  of  the  Bottoms  of 
Ponds  to  be  excellent  SuperinduCtions,  and  fit  to  bring  the  hotteft  and 
lighteFt  Sands  to  a  proper  Confiftency  for  Flowers:  But  above  all,  where 
Marie  can  be  had,  that  is  of  a  Nature  diffoluble,  I  have  found  that  to 
be  by  much  the  belt  Ingredient  to  be  mix’d  with  light  Soils  for  a  Flower- 
Garden. 

Marie  is  fat,  cooling,  and  heavy,  and  if  a  third  Part  of  it  be  mix’d 
with  two  other  thirds  of  light  mellow  'Untried Earthy  there  is  (I  think) 
no  other  artificial  Compoft  of  Earths  and  Dungs  can  excel ,  nay  not  equal 
it,  in  all  its  excellent  Properties  for  accelerating  the  Growth  of  Flowers, 
and  explaining  their  utmoft  Glory  and  Beauty  ;  efpecially  if  Some  Pains 
be  taken  with  the  Marie  to  Sift  it  fine,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  Earth. 

Some  have  thought  that  for  Carnations ,  and  obtaining  the  largeft  Flow¬ 
ers,  even  the  Soil  taken  out  of  the  Bottom  of  Ditches,  where  Land  Floods 
have  driven  the  Earth  in  Heaps,  is  beft:  And  this  undoubtedly  is  very 
good,  when  it  is  difcreetly  chofen;  becaufe  fucli  drift  Earth  is  many 
Times  compofed  ofiome  of  the  richeft  Ingredients  and  Soils  that  fall  from 
theupper  Grounds;  which  at  laft  and  at  bell:  are  but  an  Imitation  of  what 
I  have  before  directed  ;  and  yet  you  can  never  be  fure  of  a  due  Quantity 
of  your  Ingredients  thus  found  in  Ditches,  but  that  there  may  be  yet 
too' much  of  one  and  too  little  of  another  Sort:  Whereas  in  the  Cafe  of 
c Untried  Earth  and  Marie ,  you  make  your  Mixture  to  your  Mind,  of  a 
due  Proportion  and  proper  Confiftency.  Two  thirds  of  the  firji ‘  and 
one  third  of  the  loft,  I  have  found  to  be  the  propereft  Proportion,  il  the 
*J Untried  Earth  be  any  thing  light,  and  of  a  fandy  Nature. 

However,  becaufe  many  by  their  Experience  have  found  other  artifi¬ 
cial  Earths  and  Compofts  excellently  to  anfwer  their  Ends,  and  their 
Expectations,  what  I  have  faid  before  is  not  fpoken  exclufiyely  of  other 
Ingredients,  for  the  Purpofe  of  moft,  much  lefs  of  fome  particular  Flow¬ 
ers.  For  the  Bottoms  of  old  Wood- Piles,  well  rotted  Saw-Duft  and 
Leaves;  the  Mould  found  in  the  Cavities  of  old  Willow-trees,  rotted 
Thatch,  rotted  Cow-dung,  Turf-allies,  Lime,  and  the  Dung  of  Hogs 
and  Poultry  mellowed  and  fweetened  by  Age.  Thefe  are  all  good  and 
excellent,  and  very  agreeable  to  moft  Flowers,  if  they  are  mix’d  with 

Difcretion  and  Knowledge,  i.es  if  the  hot  and  light  Kinds  are  duly  and 

propor- 
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proportionably  mix’d  with  the  heavy  and  cold.  Only  I  ftill  add,  that 
the  Difficulty  of  mixing  thefe  rightly  is  greater  and  more  hazardous  than 
in  the  Cafe  above:  Though  it  ought  to  be  taken  Notice  of,  that  the  Dung 
of  Hogs  and  Cows  alone  well  reduced  to  Mould,  have  done  Wonders  in 
explaining  fome Flowers. 

Thus  becaufe  it  is  impoffibleto  lay  down  one  general  Rule  for  a  Pre¬ 
paration  of  Soil,  that  may  fuit  all  Flowers,  I  fhall  think  my  felf  obliged 
to  take  Notice,  as  I  go  along,  where  any  particular  Comports  or  Mix¬ 
tures  will  be  neceffary  for  the  Benefit  and  Profperity  of  fuch  particular 
Flowers. 

Whether  the  Flower  Garden  is  to  be  formed  out  of  a  natural  Soil 
grown  over  with  Turf,  or  whether  from  confuted  Rubbifh  or  worn  out 
Ground,  it  is  necelfary  that  it  be  frequently  turned  over  during  the  whole 
Summer,  that  it  may  be  perfectly  cleaned  from  Stones,  Roots  and  Weeds: 
For  by  thus  turning  and  tumbling  the  Earth  backward  and  forward,  not 
only  what  grew  upon  the  Surface  will  be  deftroy’d  and  mellow’d,  but 
the  Seeds  of  Weeds  (fome  of  which  will  lye  ten  or  fifteen  Years  in  the 
Earth,  and  afterwards  grow)  by  being  made  to  vegetate  and  fprout, 
when  they  are  difturbed,  will  perifh  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun. 

Thus  the  Soil  being  with  Care  and  Diligence  brought  to  a  proper, 
clean,  and  mellow  Condition,  and  the  Superindu&ions  rightly  adjufted 
and  mixed,  the  beft  Seafon  and  Time  for  putting  it  into  a  Figure  and 
Form  for  Bufinefs,  is  about  Michaelmas ,  and  all  the  Month  of  October, 
which  is  the  propereft  Time  for  fetting  bulbous  Roots,  fuch  as  Ranun¬ 
culus’s,  Emonies,  Tulips,  &c.  and  for  /owing  many  Sorts  of  Flower- 
Seeds,  as  will  be  obferved  hereafter.  But  although  I  have  given  a  Spe¬ 
cimen  of  a  Figure  for  a  Parterre,  (and  there  are  many  other  Varieties  to 
pleafe  tile  Fancy)  yet  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  here,  to  direft  the 
ingenious  Florift  in  fhaping  his  Earth  in  the  Borders,  and  Compartments, 
that  the  beft  and  moft  graceful  Figure  for  the  Plain  of  the  Earth,  is  the 
Shape  of  a  Carps  Back ,  rifing  pretty  much  in  the  Middle,  and  fo  of 
Courfe  finking  gradually  to  the  Boders  or  Edgings.  For  by  thus  form¬ 
ing  as  it  were,  a  Sort  of  an  Arch,  it  will  fet  off  the  Plants  it  contains 
with  an  agreeable  Beauty,  and  make  the  Flowers  appear  in  every  View 
much  better  and  more  graceful,  than  if  they  were  fet  on  a  Flat. 

I  cannot  but  here  repeat  what  I  before  hinted  at;  that  it  will  by  no 
Means  be  proper  to  plant  or  fow  the  tailed:  Race  of  Flowers  in  the  Par¬ 
terre,  except  it  be  of  much  lartger  Extent,  than  what  I  have  before  fup- 
pofed;  For  Sun-Flowers,  for  inftance,  Hollihocks,  white  and  orange 
Lillies,  tho’  proper  and  beautiftd  in  their  Places,  yet  amongft  Reptiles 
and  the  lower  Race  of  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful  Kinds  do  not  add  to, 
but  take  a  vs  ay  from  the  Beauty  of  the  whole,  and  exhibit  to  the  Eve  a 
confufed  Wood  all  on  a  Heap. 

All  Reptiles  therefore  and  Flowers  of  the  humbler  Size  fhould  be  fet 
in  Compartments  by  themfelves  ludicioufly  forted  both  as  to  their  Kinds 
and  Stature.  Thofe  that  rife  about  a  Foot  high  fhould  be  fet  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Gibbous  Part  of  the  Compartment;  fuch  as  Narciffus  Rockets, 
£f»r.  Thofe  of  fix  or  eight  Inches  as  Iris,  Candia-Tufts,  Rveet  Williams,’ 
&c.  in  the  next  Order ;  and  Auricula’s,  Polianthus,  Crocus,  and  fuch 
kind  of  humble  Flowers  neareft  the  Edgings.  And  if  this  Gradation 
of  Flowers  were  further  fo  ordered  as  to  anfwer  the  fame  Times  of 

blowing. 
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blowing,  the  Beauty  would  ftill  be  the  prettier,  more  intire  and  uni¬ 
form. 

Thus  it  may  be  plainly  feen  what  I  aim  at  and  would  advife,  viz., To 
keep  a  Wiidernefs  out  of  the  Flower  Garden,  and  to  let  the  Wildernefs 
of  Flowers  grow,  where  it  may  be  a  real  Ornament  in  the  Borders  of 
the  grand  Squares,  or  Parterres,  or  under  the  North  Walls  at  a  great 
Diftance,  or  in  any  by  or  angular  Places.  Tulips ,  Ranunculufes  and 
Emonies ,  fhould  by  all  Means  have  Places  allotted  for  them  by  them- 
felves;  becaufe  their  Varieties  are  great,  and  nothing  elfe  ought  to  inter¬ 
fere;  becaufe  nothing  elfe  of  the  bulbous  rooted  Kinds  can  compare 
with  their  Beauty.  Further, 

IV ater  being  fo  very  neceflary  for  all  Flowers,  efpecially  thofe  that  are 
new  planted  from  Layers,  Slips  or  Roots  parted,  it  may  be  thought 
proper  that  I  fhould  fay  fomething  of  the  beft  Kinds.  Well-Water  or  all 
fuch  as  are  accounted  hard  are  the  wdrft.  Running  Water  is  efteemed 
excellent,  becaufe  being  in  continual  Motion  it  fubtilizes  and  warms  it- 
felf,  acquiring  fertilizing  Qualities  from  the  terreftrinl  Matter  mixt  with 
it.  Rain-Water  hath  wonderful  Properties  in  Vegetation,  from  its  hav¬ 
ing  imbibed  the  nitrous  Spirit  of  the  Air.  And  as  for  Rond  and  Stand¬ 
ing  Waters,  they  muft  be  very  proper  for  Plants,  as  being  wonderfully 
repleted  with  terreftrial  Matter,  which  alone  is  fit  for  the  Formation 
and  Augment  of  Flowers  as  well  as  Plants:  But  neither  to  that  nor  to 
Water  is  owing  the  Variety  of  Colours  (as  hath  been  vulgarly  miftaken) 
but  only  to  the  Figure  of  their  different  Duffs  and  Paflages. 

In  fhort,  the  great  Difficulty  of  all  is  to  have  a  Command  of  Water 
of  any  Kind  near  the  Flower-Garden :  For  the  very  worjl  may  very 
eafily  be  made  good ,  if  it  be  fuffered  to  ftand  fome  Time  in  the  Sun  and 
Air ;  and  morfc  efpecially  if  Sheeps  Dung,  or  Garden  Mould  be  infufed 
in  it.  * 

Before  I  conclude  this  Chapter  I  fhall  advertife  the  Reader,  that  in 
treating  of  Flowers ,  I  fhall  ufe  the  fame  Method  I  did  in  treating  of 
Rlants ;  fil'd:,  give  a  Table  or  Catalogue  of  all  fuch  Kinds  and  Sorts  of 
Flowers  as  ufually  grow  in  our  Ifland;  and  then  particularly  explain 
their  Nature  and  direct  the  beft  Methods  of  cultivating  and  increafing 
them; 
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A  complete  Catalogue  of  Flowers  great  and  finally  perannual  or 
annual ,  ufually  known  or  propagated  in  England ,  either  in  ' 
the  naked  Ground  or  Hotbed \ 

Perannual  Flowers  of  Hyacinth . 
the  tailed  Size.  Collumbine . 

Iris. 

Campanula pyramidalis.  Corn-flag. 

Aflers  or  Starworts.  Orttius. 


Holly-hocks. 

! Rerannual  Sun-Flow¬ 
ers. 

Everlafling  Tea. 
Canterbury  Bells. 
Fox-Gloves. 

Lillies. 

Martagons. 

Mulleins. 

Rrimrofe-tree. 

Tuberofe. 

Cardinal  Flower. 
Belvedere. 


Perannual  Flowers  of 
the  middle  Size,  whe¬ 
ther  from  bulbous 
Roots  or  Off-fets. 

Moly. 

Afphodils. 

Riony. 

Julian. 

Narctjfus  or  Daffodil. 
Fraxinelle. 

Valerian. 

Cyanus  or  Blue  bottle. 
Rofe-Campion. 

Rocket. 

Monks-Hood \  aconite  a 
violent  poifon. 

Scarlet  Lychnis. 

Sweet  William. 

Crown  Imperial. 
Acanthus. 

Carnation  and  Rink. 
Stock  Gilli flower. 

W all-F lower. 

French  Honyfuckle. 
Cardinal  Flower. 


Frittilarie. 

Globe- flower. 
Star-flower. 

Geranium  or  Cranes- 
bill. 

Anemone. 

Tulip. 

Ranunculus. 

Cyclamen. 

Hellebore. 

Lady’s  Slipper. 
Bacchus  Bole. 
Jonquile. 

Baflinet. 

Lillie  of  the  Vale . 
Dogs  Tooth. 

Spider  W ort,  or  Bru¬ 
no's  Lillie . 
Batchelors  Button. 
Dittany. 

R afque-flower. 
Colchicum. 

Mandrake  or  Golden 
Moufe  Ear. 


Reptiles  or  the  lowed 
vivacious  Flowers. 

Auricula. 

Rolianthus. 

Dafle. 

Gentionella. 

Hep  at  tea  or  Liver¬ 
wort. 

Violet. 

Crocus ,  and  Colchicum. 
Snow  drop. 

Indian  Rink. 

R anfle  aconite. 


i 

Annual  Flowers  from 
Seed. 

Sun-Flower. 

Snapdragon. 

Lark-Heels. 

Roppies  Argemone. 
Candia-Tuft. 

Double  Marigold. 

V ?nus  Looking-Glafs. 
V ?nus  Navel  W ort. 
Rarnajfus. 

Mufcipula  or  Catch- 
fiie. 

Flos  Adonis . 

Nigella. 

Lupines . 

Scarlet  Beans. 

Annual  Stocks. 

Viola  tricolor. 
Rheafanfs  Eye. 
MallowSy 
Scabious. 

Royal  comfrey. 


Annuals  to  be  fown  in 
Hot-beds. 

French  and  African 
Marigolds. 
Amaranthus. 
Convolvulous . 

Marvel  of  Bern. 
Female  Balfom. 

Sweet  Sultan. 

Capflcum  In  die  urn. 
Indian  Crefs. 

Senfltive  \ 

Humble  ^P^ant. 
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CHAP.  III. 

_  i. 

Of  per  annual  Flowers  of  the  talleft  Size. 

1  begin  with  the  Campanula  pyramidalis.  Of  which  there  are  two 
Sorts  the  white  and  the  blue ;  the  firft  is  little  accounted  of;  but  the 
blue  is  greatly  efteemed,  not  for  its  Flowers  taken  flngly ,  but  as  making 
fo  handfome  a  Shew  altogether  with  a  Multitude  of  little  blue  Bell-flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  a  Pyramid,  fometimes  five  or  fix  Foot  high;  which 
height  makes  it  neceflary  to  fupport  the  Stalks  with  Sticks.  And  when 
this  Plant  is  fet  in  a  Pot  fupported  with  Sticks  beautifully  painted,  it 
may  become  the  Clofet  or  the  Chamber  df  the  niceft  Lady.  They  de¬ 
light  in  a  fandy  Soil,  and  are  fometimes  raifed  from  Seed  fown  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  moft  commonly  they  are  raifed  from  Slips  parted  from  the 
Roots  in  March. 

The  Star-flower  or  Afterwort,  by  fome  called  alfo  Oculus  Chrifli,  bears  *  afr 
its  blue  or  purple  Flowers  in  Ofiober  on  feveral  Stalks  about  three  Foot' 
high,  and  not  exceeded  by  many  in  Beauty*  There  is  another  Sort 
which  bears  alfo  purple  Flowers  i aAuguft,  but  hot  fo  tall  as  the  other. 

Befides  which,  there  are  alfo  great  Varieties  of  lefs  account.  But  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  mention  the  Arabian  Star-flower ,  which  dis¬ 
covers  its  Beauty  in  May\  the  NaplesSovt,  the  Star  of  Beth  lew,  both 
yellow  and  white ,  which  flower  in  April.  Thefe  are  hardy  Plants,  and 
may  be  multiplied  by  Seed,  but  beft  by  the  Roots  parted  in  Spring,  e- 
very  one  of  which  will  quickly  grow  and  bear  Flowers  the  fame  Year  in 
almoft  any  Soil  and  Expofition. 

Hollyhocks  are  very  afpir in g  Flowers,  rifing  often  with  feveral  Stalks  fll'y 
more  than  feven  or  eight  Foot  high;  and  therefore  proper  Places  againft  0CKi’ 
Walls  or  the  Corners  of  Gardens  fhould  be  afiigned  them,  where  they 
may  explain  their  Beauty  to  diftant  Views  ;  for  the  feveral  Sorts  of  them 
bear  Flowers  of  almofi:  all  Colours.:  And  thofe  which  are  double  make 
a  beautiful  Shew  in  Autumn.  The  double  ones  bear  Seeds  and  from 
them  they  fhould  be  raifed,  and  they  will  bear  the  fecond  Year;  but 
they  may  be  alfo  raifed  from  Off-fets,  which  is  the  fureft  Way  to  con¬ 
tinue  or  increafe  the  Sort.  March  is  the  Month  for  both  Methods. 

The  Sun-flower  or  Heliotrope  is  of  two  Sorts.  The  firft  here  ranked  sun-fl^w- 
among  the  per  annuals  is  that  which  fprings  from  the  Root  every  Year1' • 
and  arifes  from  many  Stems,  making  a  goodly  Shew  with  a  Multitude 
of  yellow  Flowers,  which  becaufe  they  are  apt  to  turn  to  the  Sun, 
have  acquired  the  Name  of  Heliotropes ;  but  this  properly  is  yet  no 
more  than  what  moft  other  large  Flowers  growing  tall,  have..  Thefe 
are  fo  large  and  fpreading,  that  they  hardly  find  Admittance  in  fmall 
Gardens;  but  in  large  ones  they  are  very  great  Ornaments  artfully  placed 
at  proper  Diftances :  But  neither  are  thefe  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  annu¬ 
al  Sort  raifed  from  Seed  fown  in  March,  which  .will  often  grow  eight 
or  nine  Foot  high,  with  many  Branches  loaden  with  large  yellow  Flow¬ 
ers  a  Foot  diameter*  Thefe  die  and  muft  be  fown  every  Year,  but  with 
.  Caution 
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Caution  too;  for  they  have  matted  Roots,  and  do  much  beggar  the 
Ground.  The  Seed  of  thefe  affording  a  good  Quantity  of  Oil,  tempted 
fome  Time  fince  a  Proje&or  to  fow  a  whole  Field,  in  Hopes  of  Riches 
from  the  Oil:  But  he  foon  repented  his  Experiment,  when  he  found  he 
had  almoft  fpoifd  his  Land. 

The  Ever lajiing  Tea  is  raifed  from  Seed  Town  in  March ;  for  it  hath 
a  Root  like  a  Carrot,  and  bears  tranfplanting  very  ill.  It  bloffoms  not 
till  the  fccond  Year  after  fowing;  but  then  it  continues  its  Peach-Bloom 
Bloffoms  for  above  two  Months;  and  if  the  Plant  is  fupported  either  by 
Hedge  or  Tree,  it  will  grow  eight  or  nine  Foot  high.  It  is  thought  by 
fome,  that  if  the  Bloffoms  are  fteep’d  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  a  fine  Blue  may 
be  produced,  not  much  inferior  to  the  T Ultramarine. 

The  Canterbury  Bells  differ  from  the  Campanula  Tyramidalis  in  not 
n  mu.  growing  fo  tall,  and  having  their  Flowers  of  a  deeper  blue.  They 
have  rough  Leaves  like  a  Nettle,  and  fquare  Stalks  on  which  the  Flow¬ 
ers  grow.  There  are  three  or  four  Sorts  of  thefe  cultivated  in  Gardens ; 
one  of  which  bears  a  double  Flower,  but  every  Way  elfe  like  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort.  There  is  another  Sort  which  has  a  Root  like  a  Rampion, 
creeping  under  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  and  thereby  encreafes  very 
much;  and  this  is  by  fome  called  the  Peach-leaved  Bell-flower,  from  the 
Refembknce  its  Leaves  have  to  thofe  of  the  Peach-tree.  Another  Sort 
bears  white  Flowers. 

foxgloves.  The  Fox-glove  is  a  very  tall  Plant,  rifing  with  its  Stalk  two  or  three 
Foot  high,  and  fometimes  more,  and  therefore  fhould  be  placed  in  the 
Borders  of  a  Parterre  that  is  full  of  the  larger  Sort  of  Flowers.  This 
being  of  the  vivacious  Kind,  may  be  raifed  by  Roots,  as  well  as  multi¬ 
plied  by  Seed;  and  the  beft  Time  of  doing  both  is  in  September.  Some 
reckon  up  three  or  four  Sorts  of  Fox-gloves ,  but  there  are  only  three 
Sorts  cultivated  by  Gardeners :  The  tailed  Sort  is  the  Iron  coloured '  and 
the  other  two  are  alfo  diffinguifhed  by  the  Colours  of  their  Flowers  ’viz. 
the  purple  and  the  white.  To  make  the  moft  agreeable  Shew,’ their 
Stalks  fhould  be  ty’d  up  to  a  Stick,  and  not  crouded  too  near  one  an¬ 
other.  They  delight  in  the  Shade,  and  thrive  bell:  in  a  loamy  Soil. 

The  Lilly  by  its  Name  diftinguifheth  it  felf  from  thofe  that  are  lefi» 
valuable.  It  is  ever  mentioned  with  Efteem  by  the  Antients;  and  both 
facred  and  profane  Authors,  when  they  would  make  any  Thing  appear 
glorious,  or  make  a  moft  beautiful  Comparifon,  are  wont  to  introduce 
the  Lilly.  But  of  thefe  there  are  feveral  Sorts,  fome  more,  fome  lefs 
beautiful,  according  to  Perfons  different  Fanftes.  The  Orange  Lilly 
the  white  Lilly ,  the  double  blojfomd  white  Lilly ,  the  ftrifd  leav'd 
Lilly ,  and  another  Kind,  which  produces  Bulbs  upon  its  Flower-ftalks 
are  the  chief  of  this  Kind  deferving  Care  and  Cultivation.  It  hath  not 
hitherto  been  made  certain  that  any  of  the  Lillies  have  brought  their 
Seed  to  any  Perfeftion,  the  Flower  always  falling  without  leaving  any 
Fruit  behind  it.  So  that  the  readied:  Way  to  encreafe  this  Flower  is 
by  Off-fets  from  the  Roots,  which  are  wont  to  encreafe  and  multiply 
very  much;  and  thefe  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  again  anv  Time 
from  Nuguft  till  the  latter  End  of  October. 

To  change  the  Colour  of  the  Lilly,  and  to  have  it  of  a  purple  Hue 
whilft  it  bloffoms,  fome  curious  Perfons  recommend  the  following  Me¬ 
thod.  Take  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  Stems  ;  tye  them  clofe  together  and 
hang  them  over  a  Chimney,  where  they  will  put  forth  fmall^Roots  like 
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a  Bulb  or  Shallot  on  their  Stems;  and  when  the  Time  comes  to  plant, 
let  the  Branches  be  well  fteep’d  in  the  Lees  of  Claret  until  they  be¬ 
come  very  red  and  tinged.  Then  plant  them  in  this  State,  and  pouring 
a  largeQuantity  of  the  fame  Lees  upon  them,  the  Lillies  that  will  be  pro¬ 
duced,  will  bear  a  Flower  of  a  purple  Colour.  But  quare. 

The  Mart  agon  is  indeed  but  another  Sort  of  Lilly,  whofe  Leaves  turn  Marta- 
inward,  and  grow  crooked,  and  is  for  that  Reafon  called  Li  Hum  iutor-&ons- 
turn.  There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  them  differing  in  little  elle  befide  the 
Colour  of  their  Flowers,  and  all  of  them  have  this  Property  in  com¬ 
mon,  that  they  fhoot  forth  a  great  N  umber  of  Roots,  by  which  they 
are  fo  multiplied  in  October.  This  is  alfo  to  be  planted  among  Flowers 
of  the  larged:  Size,  or  rather  at  due  Diftances  in  the  Middle  of  Borders, 
among  Flowers  of  a  lefs  Size. 

There  are  divers  Sorts  of  Mulleins  bearing  Flowers  of  different  Co-  Mulleins. 
lours,  viz.  brown ,  black ,  white ,  red ,  green ,  purple  and  yellow.  This 
Plant  is  apt  to  gather  a  Multitude  of  Moths  about  it,  from  whence  it  is 
by  fome  called  Moth  Mullein ,  and  it  feldom  bloffoms  lower  than  four 
Foot,  and  often  fix  Foot  from  the  Ground ;  and  although  they  are  molf  of 
them  wild  Plants,  yet  the  beautiful  Spikes  of  Flowers  they  throw  out, 
recommend  them  to  the  Efteem  of  the  Florid,  who  thinks  them  proper 
Companions  with  many  others  of  taller  Race.  They  love  a  fandy  Soil 
and  the  Shade,  are  to  be  multiplied  by  Seed  fown  in  Autumn  or  March , 
and  will  bloffom  the  fecond  Year  after  fowing. 

T he  Frimrofe-Tree  obtains  its  Name  from  the  Refemblance  the  Bloffoms  vrimrofe- 
have  to  the  common  Trimrofe  in  Shape,  Colour  and  Smell.  It  rifes  near 
three  Foot  high,  will  grow  in  any  Soil,  is  to  be  raided  from  Seed 
fown  in  natural  Ground  in  the  Spring  in  Nurleries,  and  from  thence 
fhould  be  removed  in  proper  Places  in  Autumn ;  for  they  bloffom 
not  till  the  fecond  Year.  They  flower  in  June ,  and  the  Seed  is  ripe  in 
Augujl. 

The  Tuberofe  is  a  Sort  of  Lilly  or  Hyacinth ,  rifing  three  or  four  Foot  Tuberofe . 
high,  and  about  the  Bignefs  of  one’s  little  Finger.  On  the  Top  of  this 
Stem  grow  feveral  Flowers  ripening  one  after  another  like  thofe  of  the 
white  Lilly ,  but  vaftly  better  Rented,  and  of  an  higher  Perfume.  Al¬ 
though  this  curious  Flower  is  a  Native  of  Italy  and  the  Southern  Parts 
of  France ;  yet  it  is  now  become  very  common  in  England ,  eipecially 
lince  the  Roots  are  brought  yearly  to  us  from  thofe  Parts  at  very  mo¬ 
derate  Rates.  The  Englifh  Roots  and  Off-fets  will  indeed  be  brought  to 
flower  with  Care;  but  then  their  Stems  are  never  fo  big  as  thofe  that 
are  brought  to  us  from  abroad,  nor  are  the  Flowers  fo  large,  numerous, 
and  beautiful. 

Having  therefore  fixed  upon  fome  large  and  found  Roots,  about  the 
Beginning  of  February ,  a  Pot  with  rich  and  well  prepared  Earth  fhould 
be  allotted  tq  each  Root,  which  fhould  be  only  juft  covered  at  firft, 
and  no  Water  given  to  it;  but  let  the  Pot  be  fet  up  to  the  Neck  in  a 
Hot-Bed  difeharged  of  its  greateft  Heat,  and  then  either  covered  with 
Frames  or  Bell-Glaftes ;  for  the  leaft  Froft  deftroys  them  when  they  firft 
begin  to  fpindle. 

After  they  have  fhot  three  or  four  Inches,  you  may  begin  to  give 
them  fome  Water,  a  little  at  a  Time,  for  too  much  Wet  rots  them. 

And  then  about  the  Middle  of  April. ,  the  Pots  may  be  removed  from 
the  Hot-bed,  and  either  fet  in  South  Windows  within  Doors,  or  againft 
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a  warm  Wall  with  Bell-Glafles  over  them  till  the  Middle  of  May,  when 
they  will  he  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves,  with  no  other  Care  bur  i 
warm  and  fheltered  Situation,  and  a  little  Pond  Water  every  Day  a- 
bout  Noon. 

When  they  begin  to  fpindle,  and  the  Flowers  Buds  fhew  themfelves, 
they  rauft  be  fupported  with  handfome  taper  Sticks;  which  if  they  are 
painted  yellow,  and  blue  on  theTop  will  add  fomc  Luftre  to  the  Flower, 
whole  Excellence  confifts  chiefly  in  its  odoriferous  Perfume.  What  is 
fomething  particular  in  the  Tuberofe  is,  that  the  Flowers  blow  fuccef- 
fively  one  after  another,  by  which  Means  it  continues  a  long  Time  in 
Bloom,  efpecially  if  it  is  kept  within  Doors,  as  it  ought ;  for  then  the 
whole  Room  will  be  perfumed  with  the  Odour  of  the  Flowers. 
enr  i  in  it-  The  Cardinal-Flower  was  brought  into  England  from  the  Weft  Indies,^ 
t lower  and  is  much  efteemed  amongft  the  Florifts.  There  are  two  Sorts  of 
them,  the  one  bloffoms  about  two  Foot  high,  and  bears  Flowers  of  a 
pale  blue,  the  other  bears  very  beautiful  Flowers  of  a  crimfon  Colour 
on  flender  Stalks  three  Foot  high.  They  may  be  raifed  from  the  Seed 
fown  in  a  Hot-bed;  but  the  bell  Way  of  encreafing  them  is  from  the 
Root,  by  planting  them  in  April  in  Places  well  expofed  to  the  Sun. 
They  begin  to  blofTom  the  Beginning  o {sluguft,  and  continue  their  Beau¬ 
ty  near  two  Months. 

Xel-jedere.  The  Belvedere  is  one  of  the  taller  Sort  of  Perannuals,  rifing  in  feve- 
ral  Stems  three  or  four  Foot  high.  However,  though  it  will  bear  the 
Winter,  and  may  be  removed  in  the  Spring,  it  is  beft  to  raife  it  from 
Seed  fown  in  the  Spring ;  for  the  Root  of  this  Plant  is  very  fenfible  of 
the  Air,  and  will  dye  if  it  be  not  immediately  planted  and  watered  as 
foon  as  it  is  taken  up.  This,  and  indeed  all  the  preceding  Sorts  of 
Flowers  are  fitteft  for  the  large  and  fpacious  Borders. 
comfry.  Royal  Comfry  is  of  a  beautiful  Green,  and  bears  feveral  Flowers  falling 
down  like  Cat’s  Tails,  refembling  on  one  Side  the  Lark-heel ,  and  of  a 
deep  Red.  It  is  multiply’d  by  dividing  the  Roots  in  Spring,  and  fetting 
it  either  in  a  Pot  or  fome  fheltered  Place;  for  the  Cold  much  affefts  it. 
It  is  efteemed  a  good  Ornament  to  Borders,  whether  fet  among  Flowers 
of  a  larger  or  fmaller  Size. 
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Per  annual  Flowers  of  the  middle  Size,  whether 
from  Bulbous  Roots  or  Ojffcts. 


'"T-"'  H  E  Moly  is  called  by  fome  the  Wild  Garlick ;  of  which  there 
are  great  Varieties:  viz.  Homer's  Moly ,  who  gave  the  firft  Name 
to  it;  the  Hungarian  Moly ,  the  Indian  Moly,  the  Serpent's  Moly ,  the 
yellow  Moly ,  the  purple  Moly  and  the  Silver  Moly ,  befides  the  Moly 
of  Montpelier ,  which  flowers  late  in  September :  For  all  the  reft  flower 
from  d  ay  to  July,  making  a  very  agreeable  Figure  in  a  Flower-Garden, 
either  in  the  naked  Ground  or  in  Pots.  They  ordinarily  fhoot  forth 
Stems  a  Yard  high,  on  the  Top  of  which  appear  Flowers  of  feveral  Co¬ 
lours 
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lours  before  mentioned,  whofe  Leaves  fall  down  like  the  Tops  ofFen- 
nel.  It  thrives  in  any  Soil,  and  is  to  be  propagated  from  its.  Bulbs  ei¬ 
ther  in  Autumn  or  Spring. 

The  Afphodil  is  by  fome  called  the  Kings- Spear,  becaufe  whilft  in  Aftkadiit. 
flower,  it  looks  like  a  Scepter.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  it,  little  differ¬ 
ing  from  one  another,  fave  that  the  one  branches  out  much  more  than 
the  other.  It  is  better  multiply 'd  by  the  Roots  than  by  the  Seed,  and  it 
deferves  a  Place  amongfl  the  larger  Flowers  in  the  open  Borders  or 
Parterre. 

The  two  Sorts  of  Teonies  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  Sexes.  The  Male  Peonie. 
Feonie  bears  a  Flower  on  the  top  of  a  Stem  about  three  Foot  high  in 
the  Shape  and  Colour  of  a  red  Rofe ,  but  much  bigger  and  more  double. 

The  Female  differs  not  much  from  the  Male ,  only  the  Flowers  are 
not  fo  large.  They  commonly  flower  in  May ,  and  endure  long  in  the 
Ground  without  much  Care  or  Art;  and,  which  is  its  Excellence,  it 
thrives  beft  where  tenderer  Plants  will  not  live,  in  the  Shade,  and  where 
it  is  leaft  expofed  to  the  Sun.  It  is  propagated  by  feparating  the  Roots 
in  Autumn  or  Spring. 

The  Julian  fhoots  out  feveral  hairy  Stalks  and  pointed  green  Leaves,  Julian: 
which  are  garnifhed  with  white  Flowers  of  a  very  plealant  Smell.  It 
may  be  multiply’d  by  the  Seed  fown  in  Offober ,  or  early  in  the  Spring; 
but  then  many  Flowers  muft  not  be  expected  the  firft  Year:  But  from 
Slips  and  rooted  Plants  you  may  expect  Flowers  the  fame  Year,  which 
are  fometimes  diverfified  with  purple  and  white.  This  Plant  is  fuppofed 
to  be  good  infufed  in  Drink  for  the  Scurvy,  for  inveterate  Coughs,  for 
Afthma’s  and  in  Convulfions ;  for  its  Property  is  to  provoke  Sweating. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  this  Flower  grow  wild  in  Hedges. 

Of  the  Narc  if  us  there  are  great  Varities  brought  amongfl:  us  by  curious  Nardjf^, 
Florifts,  of  different  Colours  and  Shapes.  Some  ar z  fingle,  fome  double ;  ^  D' ajN 
Some  white,  fome  yellow ;  fome  large,  and  fome  fmall ;  and  amongfl 
thefe,  fome  are  earlier  and  fome  later.  On  which  Account  there  is  of 
Neceffity  required  fome  different  Management  and  Culture. 

The  Italian  Narcijfus  has  a  yellow  Cup  and  white  Flower,  and  fhould 
be  planted  in  light  Earth.  The  Narcijfus  of  Conftantinople  is  obferved 
to  fhoot  forth  twelve  Flowers  with  white  Leaves  at  the  top  of  its  Stalk, 
havin'7  other  fmaller  Flowers  of  a  yellow  Colour  in  the  Middle.  The 
Beauty  of  this  Colour  is  very  great,  but  it  fhould  have  fome  Affi fiance 
to  make  it  open  and  explain  it  felfwell.  For  which  Purpofe  the  Tunic le 
which  contains  the  Flower  fhould  be  dextroufly  flip’d  with  a  Penknife, 
that  the  Flower  may  make  its  Way  the  fooner;  otherwifeit  would  bem 
Danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  its  Membranes,  which  are  apt  to  keep  it 
as  in°a  Prifon.  Thefe  are  thought  beft  to  be  removed  every  Year,  and 
carried  to  fome  very  dry  Place,  otherwife  were  they  to  be  left  in  the 
Ground,  they  would  throw  out  fo  many  Suckers  as  would  weaken  them, 
and  prevent  their  blowing. 

There  is  a  yellow  pale  Narcijfus,  whofe  Leaves  are  commonly  parted 
and  curled,  which  is  fuppofed  to  do  better  in  Pots  than  in  the  open 
Ground,  though  it  requires  a  lean  Earth  and  a  Degree  of  Shade  to  bung 

it  to  its  greateft  Perfection.  ,  ..  , 

The  White  Autumnal  Narcijfus  requires  alfo  a  lean  Earth  and  little 

Sun,  and  may  be  planted  two  Inches  afunder. 

,  The 


The  Spanifh  Narcijfus  is  both  double  and  Tingle,  and  requires  the  fame' 
Soil  and  Culture  with  th ^yellow  Sort. 

The  long  or  (as  it  is  called)  Camel  neck'd  Narcijfus  thrives  beft  in  a 
rich  Soil,  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  becaufe  it  is  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  when  it  blows  late.  Thefe  fhould  all  be  removed  at  leaTt  once  in 
three  Years. 

It  would  be  almoft  endlefs  to  mention  all  the  various  Sorts  of  Nar- 
ciffus ,  which  the  curious  have  of  late  difeovered  or  deferibed:  But  it 
would  be  the  higheft  Injuftice  to  the  Crown  and  Glory,  and  King  ot 
them  all,  to  fay  nothing,  or  but  little  of  the  Narcijfus  of  "Japan,  which 
is  by  all  allowed  to  have  the  Precedence  and  to  excel  in  Beauty. 

It  is  not  above  half  a  Century  fince  this  delicate  Plant  was  brought 
over  to  us  from  the  Indies,  when  it  was  firft  called  th q  Japan  Lillie : 
But  afterwards  as  the  Merchants  trading  from  thence,  and  unloading 
at  the  Ifland  of  Guernfey  the  Ballaft,  in  which  lay  accidentally  and  con- 
fufedly  many  of  thefe  Roots,  they  foon  became  plentiful  there,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  Name  of  the  Guernfey  Lillie ,  from  whence  at  this  l  ime  we 
have  them  brought  to  us  into  England-,  the  Want  of  which  Knowledge 
hath  occafioned  our  modern  Authors  writing  about  Flowers  to  fpeak  of 
this  and  the  Narcijfus  of  Japan  as  two  different  Flowers:  There  are  in¬ 
deed  two  or  three  Kinds  of  thefe  fomething  differing  from  one  another, 
and  the  greateft  Difference  is  in  one  which  flowers  the  Beginning  of 
June ;  but  they  have  been  all  brought  from  Japan  to  Guernfey ,  and 
from  thence  are  derived  to  us.  The  two  other  Sorts  which  flower  in 
Ottober  and  November,  are  alfo  very  choice  and  beautiful  Flowers  in 
the  Form  of  a  Lillie  of  a  crimfon  and  white  Colour.  The  Cover  where¬ 
in  the  Flower  is  inclofed  is  compofed  of  white  Membranes,  which  at 
their  firft  opening  difeover  the  Flower  Leaves  of  a  Pink  Colour,  repre- 
fenting  a  Bunch  of  Feathers  both  in  the  inner  and  outward  Side  fix  un¬ 
equal  Pivots  Root  out  from  the  Midft  of  thefe  Flowers,  on  the  Top  of 
which  Tome  Stamina  appear  like  thole  of  Saffron  falling  down  like  the 
Tops  of  Fennel  of  a  beautiful  and  agreeable  red.  The  whole  Flower 
looks  as  if  it  was  powdered  with  Gold-duft,  the  Ground  ol  the  Petals 
being  of  a  Rofe  Colour. 

Two  thirds  of  Sea-Sand  and  one  third  of  Garden  Mould  leems  beff 
to  imitate  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  from  whence  they  come,  and  they 
are  obferved  to  thrive  in  fuch.  They  will  bear  our  Winters  under  a 
good  South  AfpeT ;  for  they  delight  in  a  hot  Sun.  The  Want  of  which 
is  oftentimes  the  Occaflon  they  will  not  blow  with  us;  but  to  make 
fure  of  that,  the  only  Way  is  to  give  fuch  as  are  in  Pots  the  Advantage 
of  a  gentle  Hot-bed  in  Auguft.  The  Off-fets  fhould  be  removed  once 
in  two  or  three  Years,  and  even  they  will  foon  with  Care  be  brought  to 
bear. 

iraxineiu  Fraxitielle  or  baflard  Dittany  fhoots  out  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
AJh,  tho’  fmaller;  is  a  hardy  Plant  every  Year  fhooting  from  its  Root 
Stalks  about  two  Foot  high,  on  which  are  difeovered  Flowers  not  un- 
pleafant  about  Midfummer,  and  it  is  propagated  by  Plants  or  Seeds. 
valerian .  Of  the  Valerian  there  are  obferved  chiefly  three  Sorts  of  different 

Colours,  efteemed  chiefly  for  their  fragrant  Smell.  One  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  Name  of  Dodonreus  or  red  Valerian.  Another  is  called  the 
Garden  or  white  Valerian ;  both  from  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers  on 
the  Top  of  their  Stems,  and  the  third  is  called  the  Greek  Valerian,  and 
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bears  Flowers  of  a  pale  blue  Colour  on  the  Top  of  its  Stalk;  and  this 
Sort  hath  fometimes  variegated  Leaves.  Thefe  are  all  of  them  apt  e- 
nough  to  fow  themfelves  from  their  Seed  Veffels,  and  may  be  encreafed 
by  Off-fets.  They  bloffom  in  May  and  June. 

The  original  Sort  of  Cyanus  or  Blue-bottle  is  wont  to  grow  plentiful-  cyanus- 
ly  amongft  Wheat:  But  yet  there  are  two  or  three  Kinds  of  them, 
which  Gardeners  think  worth  their  while  to  encourage  and  propagate; 
viz.  the  great  Cyanus ,  and  the  Cyanus  of  Confl  ant  inop  le.  This  Flower 
will  grow  almoft  any  where  and  in  any  Soil;  but  the  more  Care  and 
the  better  Soil  it  hath,  the  fairer  will  the  double  Flowers  be,  which  are 
of  a  light  blue  Colour,  which  being  the  leaf!:  frequent  amongft  Flowers, 
is  the  more  to  be  valued  and  encouraged.  It  may  be  railed  from  Off- 
fets  in  March ,  or  from  Seed  Town  in  Autumn  with  a  View  of  tranfplant- 
ing  them  in  Spring. 

The  Rof  -Campion  that  hath  a  fingle  Flower  is  not  fo  valuable  as  the 
double  one,  which  is  either  red  or  red  and  white  motled.  If  you  raife 
it  from  the  Seed,  it  muft  be  from  the  fingle  one;  for  the  other  bears 
none,  but  it  may  be  raifed  from  Slips  fet  in  March  in  the  Shade.  It  is 
a  pretty  beautiful  Flower;  for  the  red  is  very  dazling,  and  the  red  and 
white  is  no  difagreeable  Mixture.  Its  Stem  is  about  a  Foot  high,  and  it 
blows  about  Midfummer. 

The  fingle  flowring  Rocket  is  of  little  efteem;  but  the  double  flowring  Rockl)t' 
white,  and  the  double  flejh  coloured  are  pretty  Ornaments  in  the 
Flower-Garden ,  equalling  and  refembling  in  Beauty  the  double  white 
flock  Gilliflower.  They  are  apt  to  kill  themfelves  with  bearing  too  ma¬ 
ny  Flowers,  and  therefore  too  manv  Stalks  fhould  not  be  fuffered ;  but 
fome  of  their  Heads  fhould  be  cut  off  before  they  flower,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  in  May.  They  are  increafed  by  Slips  taken  from  about  the  Roots 
and  planted  in  March ,  and  the  fame  Year  will  blow  on  Stalks  about  a 
Foot  high. 

This  is  a  Plant  that  is  raifed  with  little  Care:  The  Seeds  thereof  are 
large,  and  fhould  be  fown  in  March  under  fome  Wall  or  againft  a  Trel¬ 
lis  or  Arbour,  where  it  will  rife  three  or  four  Foot  high.  Mr.  "  homel  and 
Liger  afcribes  a  Property  to  this  Flower  which  has  never  been  known 
or  obferved  in  England ,  viz.  that  it  faflens  it felf  to  every  thing  it  lays 
hold  on  like  Teafe\  but  I  could  never  obferve  that  it  has  any  Tendrils , 
but  grows  upright  with  a  fufticient  Strength  of  its  own.  It  derives 
its  Name  from  the  Refemblance  the  Flower  bears  to  the  Hood  of  a 
Monk,  having  its  Valves  and  Tip  behind.  Its  Flowers  are  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  deep  Blue,  and  a  very  uncommon  Form;  but  I  cannot  underftand 
why  Mr.  Bradley  faith  this  Flower  is  rarely  found  in  the  Gardens  a- 
bout  London ,  for  it  is  one  of  the  moft  common  Ornaments,  I  think,  in 
all  Gardens.  But  he  doth  right  to  lay  in  a  Caution  againft  its  poifon- 
ous  Nature,  for  I  have  fometimes  trembled  to  feeDifhes  garnrfhed  with 
its  Leaves  and  Flowers,  which  appear  in  May  and  "June.  It  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots. 

The  Scar  lit  Lychnis ,  called  alfo  Flower  of  Confl  antinople  and  Flower  scarlet 
of  Briflol  is  a  Plant  well  known  and  admired  for  its  Beauty.  The  fingle1 
as  well  as  the  double  Sort  {hike  the  Eye  with  its  pleafant  fcarlet  Flowers, 
which  appear  in  their  Glory  in  June  zn&  July  on  Stalks  three  Foot  high 
fometimes.  The  double  Sort  especially  is  .ometimes  graced  with  a  Pot, 
or  elfe  is  fet  in  the  niceft  Quarters  of  the  Flower-Garden  amongft  the 
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taller  Beauties.  They  love  a  light  and  rich  Soil,  may  be  increafed  by 
Hipping  the  Root  in  March ,  or  from  Seeds  of  the  Angle  Sort  fown  in 
Autumn. 

sw"t-  There  are  two  or  three  Sorts  of  this  pretty  Flower;  and  indeed  the 
wiiitam.  Sorts  are  almoft  infinite  if  you  nicely  obferve  the  Diverfity  of  Stripes 
and  Colours,  and  the  Sportings  of  Nature  even  in  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Stalk,  there  being  hardly  to  be  found  two  exactly  of  the  fame  Sorts,  except 
they  prove  (as  they  do  fome  times)  Self-coloured.  The  Flowers  view’d 
fingly  are  but  fmall,  and  yet  it  is  obferved  that  no  Flower  of  its  Big- 
nefs  can  fhew  more  Beauty  within  fo  fmall  a  Compafs.  The  fugle  ones 
differ  only  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers;  fome  are  red  and  white 
prettily  intermixt;  others  are  mixt  with  a  deep  Crimfon ,  and  bear  their 
Blolfoms  about  Midfumtner ,  and  from  their  Seeds  great  Varieties  have 
been  raifed.  There  is  alfo  a  double  flowering  Kind  of  a  beautiful  red ; 
but  this  having  no  Seed,  mull  be  raifed  from  Slips  in  the  Spring,  and 
planted  in  an  Earth  not  too  light. 

crown.  T 'he  Crown  Imperial  is  by  the  V ulgar  called  Crown  and  Tear l  by 

imperial  Way  of  Corruption  of  the  Word;  but  they  found  by  Reafon  of  that 
Name  on  the  Difcovery  of  many  round  Globes  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Flower  like  fo  many  Tear  Is:  It  is  one  of  the  largeft  Kind  that  blows 
fo  early  in  the  Spring  as  March.  The  common  bears  a  fngle  Row  of 
yellow  Flowers;  but  the  double  is  that  which  is  moft  efteemed,  the 
Flowers  whereof  are  difpofed  in  the  Form  of  a  Crown  and  appear  like 
a  Lilly  of  fix  Leaves.  One- Sort  of  this  Flower  is  found  with  variegated 
Leaves,  green  and  white,  which  when  (they  are  fet  in  Rows)  make  a 
very  agreeable  Shew  in  the  Spring.  They  are  propagated  either  by  its 
bulbous  Roots  and  Off-fets  removed  at  Midfummer ,  or  (which  is  the  fur- 
theft  Way  about)  by  the  Seed  fown  in  Autumn. 

Acanthus.  By  the  Authority  of  Mr.  Bradley  I  infert  Acanthus  here,  having 
never  feen  it  my  felf.  He  faith  indeed  it  is  very  rarely  found  in  the 
Gardens  about  London ,  tho’  it  is  a  great  Curiofity  and  of  eafy  Culture. 
The  Flowers  appear  i  a  June  upon  Stalks  of  about  two  Foot  high,  fhaped 
like  the  Bloflbms  of  the  Fox-glove  and  are  of  a  Teach-bloom  Colour. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  it  feems  are  not  without  Beauty,  full  of 
Thorns  like  Thirties  and  prettily  variegated.  The  Seeds  muft  be  fown 
in  March ,  but  will  not  bloflom  till  the  fecond  or  third  Year.  They 
love  the  Shade  and  a  fandy  Soil. 

carnation  Whether  we  confider  the  Carnation  with  Refpeft  to  the  Duration  and 
Continuance  of  its  blowing,  the  almoft  numberlefs  Varieties  it  affords, 
the  furprizing  Mixture  of  Colours  in  many  of  them,  and  the  furpafling 
Beauty  and  Excellence  of  fome  choice  ones  every  Year  of  late  intro^ 
duced  amongft  us,  and  the  agreeable  Scent  in  them  all ;  if  the  Vine  may 
be  faid  to  be  the  King  of  Fruits;  the  Carnation  muft  be  allowed  to  have 
the  Precedence  here  and  to  be  the  Queen  of  Flowers. 

There  are  fome  general  Clafles,  under  which  Gardeners  commonly 
range  them,  which  for  Diftin&ion  Sake  I  fhall  here  mention,  viz.  the 
Ticketees ,  Tainted  Ladies,  Beazarts ,  Flakes ,  and  F lames  \  the  general 
Chara&ers  of  which  are  thus:  The  Flowers  of  the  Ticketees  are  of  a 
white  Ground  fpotted  with  red  or  purple.  The  Tainted  Ladies  have 
their  Petals  dyed  on  the  upper  Side  either  with  red  or  purple ,  and  the 
nether  Side  of  their  Flower  Leaves  is  plain  white.  The  Flowers  of  the 
Beazarts  are  variegated  with  four  diftincl  Colours;  the  Flakes  are  of 
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two  Colours  only,  and  thofe  always  ftrip’d.  And  the  Flame J  have  a 
red  or  flame-coloured  Ground,  ftrip’d  with  black  or  purple,  or  Tome  very 
dark  Colour. 

But  forafmuch  as  there  are  vaft  Varieties  in  all  tliefe  feveral  Sorts  of 
Tribes  or  Claffes  (the  Ticketees  efpecially)  every  one  complemented 
with  Titles  of  Honour  and  DiftinTion.  And  becaufe  Names  are  preca¬ 
rious  and  arbitrary  Things,  carrying  no  certain  Mark  of  Difference,  1 
fhall  not  enter  into  thofe  Particularities,  but  chufe  rather  to  fay  fome- 
thing  about  their  general  Culture  and  Management. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  Carnation ,  and  every  diftinff  Sort  of  it,  is 
beft  and  fureft  propagated  from  Layers ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  collateral 
Branches  proceeding  from  the  Mother-Root,  and  not  fpindling  into  a 
Flower.  Thefe  Branches  flit  from  the  Middle  of  the  firft  Joint  neareft 
the  Root  upward,  and  left  with  a  Lip,  and  afterwards  peg’d  down  into 
fine  Mould,  will  eafily,  in  about  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks,  ftrike  Root 
from  the  Lip.  If  this  Operation  (which  is  eafy  and  familiar;  1  will 
not  fay ,  to  the  Ladies)  be  performed  in  June  or  July ,  the  Flower  may 
be  taken  from  the  Mother-Root  with  Safety  before  Winter,  and  fet  in 
a  prepared  Bed ;  or  if  it  ftand  in  its  Place  till  Spring,  it  may  then  be  re¬ 
moved  into  a  Place  where  it  is  wanted;  for  I  need  not  fay  that  the  beft 
Sorts  deferve  each  one  a  Pot,  which  being  to  be  moved,  either  within 
or  without  Doors,  is  often  the  Occafion  of  the  Prefervation  of  fome  of 
the  choiceft  and  tendered:  Sorts. 

Everyone  alfo  knows  that  our  beft  Carnations  (or  Gi  III flowers  or  July- 
flowers ,  for  fo  they  are  alfo  called)  are  railed  from  Seed  {own  in  skreen’d 
untried  Earth ,  taken  from  fome  of  the  beft  Flowers;  and  the  beft  Time 
wherein  to  do  this  is  April.  I  am  aware  that  Florifts  have  every  one^ 
their  Nofrum  of  prepar’d  Earth  for  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Flowers:  But  if 
Difcretion  do  but  guide  theFlorift  with  a  View  of  chuftng  fuch  untried 
Earth  out  of  Meadows  as  is  of  a  holding  Nature  and  rich,  I  am  fure  he 
cannot  err.  Tots  are  too  little;  I  fhould  rather  advife  to  fow  the  Seed 
in  large  fquare  Boxes  fet  up  to  the  Brim  in  the  Earth  under  fome  well 
flickered  South  Wall.  The  next  Year  they  may  be  removed,  and  the 
Year  after  may  give  you  Hopes  of  feeing  fome  new  Varieties. 

I  am  not  fufficiently  fatisfied  about  the  new  Svftem  of  the  Generation 
of  Plants  from  Impregnation,  as  firft  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
by  Mr.  S.  Moreland ,  and  afterwards  explained  by  Mr.  Balle  and  Mr. 
Bradley.  The  Syftem  is  pretty  and  rational:  There  wants  farther  Ex¬ 
perience,  and  fome  Objections  to  be  removed,  before  a  Man  not  over- 
hafty  can  give  into  it.  It  is  however  upon  the  Foot  of  this  Conjecture, 
that  Mr.  Bradley  advifeth  the  curious  Florift  to  plant  of  every  good  Sort 
of  his  double  Carnations  in  Beds  on  a  Line  in  the  Middle,  and  on  each 
Side*  of  them  to  fet  at  leaft  two  Rows  of  Angle  ones  of  choice  Colours, 
and  among  them  fome  Plants  of  the  Sweet  William  and  of  the  Indian 
Tink,  which  have  fuch  Varieties  of  odd  Colours  in  them.  The  China 
Finks  and  the  Sweet  Williams  bearing  Angle  Flowers  as  well  as  the 
fiiwle  Carnations,  may  have  Opportunity  of  communicating  their  Fari- 
nam  into  the  Cells  of  the  double  ones,  and  fet  their  Seeds;  which  if 
they  do,  we  fhall  not  only  gather  a  larger  Quantity  than  we  could  o- 
therwife  expe£t,  but  likewile  be  affured  of  great  Varieties  from  them. 
Doubtlefs  Mr.  Bradley  having  fince  this  firft  Conjure,  had  many 
Years  wherein  to  try  his  Experiments,  and  to  improve  Vegetables,  will 
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quickly  give  us  a  Hiftory  of  his  Succefs,  and  a  Catalogue  of  new  Fruits 
as  well  as  new  Flowers. 

In  the  mean  Time  we  muft  he  contented  with  the  old  Way  of  trying 
our  Fortune,  by  fowing  the  beft  Seeds  on  the  propereft  Soils  we  can 
get;  and  to  nourifh  and  explain  the  Flowers  obtained,  either  from  the 
•Seed  or  by  Layers ,  by  fuch  fuitable  Mixtures  of  Earths  as  have  been 
found  beft  to  anfwer  the  Expectations  of  the  Curious. 

It  is  by  no  Means  fo  difficult  to  explain  z veil  the  feveral  Stripes  of  the 
fmaller  Bicketees  and ’7" alnted Ladies,  as  it  is  to  explain  fully  and  largely 
the  Flowers  of  the  biggeft  Size,  which  is  at  prefent  the  great  Emulation 
that  Florifts  are  got  into.  It  is  not  fo  much  how  good ,  but  how  big  is 
your  Flower?  Not  but  that  all  are  agreed  to  commend  the  Bonum 
Magnums ,  and  to  extol  them  if  they  are  good  and  great  too.  The 
great  Myftery  of  obtaining  the  End  of  a  large-fized  Flower,  I  take  to 
be  in  the  Soil ,  the  Situation ,  and  feafonable  IV a? rings. 

The  proper  Soil  for  a  good  and  large  Flower  fhould  be  betwixt  the 
two  Extremes  of  Clay  and  Sand,  that  is,  of  a  loamy  Nature,  and  yet 
molt  artificial  Earths  are  too  dry  and  too  rich.  Some  I  have  known 
have  had  great  Succefs  by  taking  out  of  Ditches  fuch  drift  Earth  and 
Sand  as  have  been  wafhed  by  Rains  off  the  neighbouring  Fields;  and 
with  this  alone  have  done  Wonders.  They  who  had  rather  try  Mix¬ 
tures,  muft  be  fure  to  have  all  their  Dungs  well  rotted  and  mellowed  by 
Time,  and  to  remember  that  too  great  Riches  is  as  bad  as  : 'Poverty . 
After  thefe  Hints  about  Soils,  I  may  well  enough  leave  the  ingenious 
Florift  to  his  own  Difcretion. 

The  Situation  for  a  Flower  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  cannot  be  too 
hot :  But  after  the  Equinox  is  paft,  I  fhould  rather  chufe  to  let  the 
Carnations  in  Pots  to  have  only  the  Benefit  of  the  Morning  Sun  till 
Noon,  and  be  as  little  expofed  to  the  mercilefs  Winds  as  poffible. 

Seafonable  Waterings  (efpecially  for  fuch  as  are  in  Pots)  is  the  laft 
Thing  to  be  carefully  minded  ;  and  too  much  here  is  alfo  as  bad  as  too 
little.  But  as  Pots  are  on  every  Side  furrounded  either  by  the  Sun  or 
hot  Air,  whereby  the  Earth  within  is  quickly  deprived  of  its  M  oifture, 
therefore  proper  Seafons  muft  be  watched  to  give  them  the  Supply  want¬ 
ed;  which  is  beft  done  by  Water  impregnated  with  Sheep  or  Deer’s 
Dung.  After  which  it  is  a  very  right  PraTice  of  fome  to  lay  fhort  green 
Grafs  on  the  Surface  of  the  Pot  round  about  the  Flower,  to  keep  the 
Sun  from  exhaling  too  foon  the  Moifture. 

It  feems  hardly  needful  to  fay,  that  if  a  Flower  be  expeCfed  to  blow 
very  large,  no  more  than  one  Stem  with  its  Flower  fhould  be  fuffered 
to  remain  ;  becaufe  Reafon  teaches  that  one  will  be  better  fed  and  nou- 
rifhed  from  the  Root  than  many\  and  this  one  muft  be  well  fupported 
by  a  Stick.  About  ten  Days  before  the  Flowers  open  themfelves,  all  the 
round  podded  Kinds  (which  are  indeed  the  largeft)  will  begin  to  crack 
their  Husks  on  one  Side  or  other;  and  then  it  is  that  the  diligent  Hand 
of  the  careful  Florift  is  expected:  For  with  a  Glovers  Needle  he  fhould 
now  fplit  or  open  the  Husk  on  the  oppofiteSide  to  the  natural  Fraction, 
and  about  three  or  four  Days  before  the  complete  opening  of  the  Flower! 
muft  cut  off  with  a  Pair  of  fharp  Sciffars  the  Points  on  the  Top  of  the 
Flower-pod,  and  fupply  the  Vacancies  or  the  Openings  on  each  Side, 
with  two  fmall  Pieces  of  Vellom  or  Oil-Cloth,  which  he  may  eafily  flip 
in  between  the  Flower  Leaves  and  the  Infide  of  the  Husk;  by  which 
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Means  the  Blolfom  will  difplay  its  Parts  equally  on  all  Sides,  and  be  of 
a  regular  Figure. 

Some  have  contrived  to  fupply  the  Defeft  of  burfting  Flowers  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  Piece  of  Gold-beater’s  Skin  to  the  Outfide,  which  if  it  goes 
quite  round,  and  laps  a  little  over,  will  confine  the  Flower  within  its 
proper  Bounds,  and  yet  give  it  Leave  to  explain  it  felf;  efpecially  if  the 
Extremities  of  die  Husks  be  cut  off  with  a  Pair  of  Scilfars. 

T.  he  /  ink  being  fo  near  a-kin  to  the  Carnation ,  it  is  necelfary  that  I 
fay  fomething  of  it  in  this  Place.  It  hath  great  Varieties,  and  is  chiefly 
propagated  for  Borders  in  large  Gardens.  Some  are  very  double,  and 
ifrip’d  with  pretty  Eyes  offeveral  Colours  ;  others  are  fingle  and  ftrip’d 
'  with  g00ci  Eyes :  They  are  eafily  propagated  both  from  the  Seed  and 
the  Roots,  which  may  be  parted  in  the  Spring;  but  from  the  Seed  are 
eveiy  Day  produced  new  Flowers,  which  are  hardier  and  kept  with  lefs 
Caie  than  the  Carnations :  But  both  are  fubjeft  to  be  deftroy’d  by  Ear- 
wigs,  which  may  be  catch’d  in  Hoofs  of  Animals  put  on  the  Tops  of 
Sticks.  T.  he  German  and  ‘Poets  Pinks  are  both  highly  efteemed,  and  de- 
fervethe  Care  of  the  Florift;  the  firjl  for  its  flaming  red  Colour,  and 
the  other  for  its  deeper  red ,  which  is  fometimes  mixt  with  white. 
Thefe  are  alfo  raifed  from  Seed  and  Slips. 

The  excellent  Property  of  the  Stock~Gilliflower  is,  that  with  Care  it 
may  be  made  to  blow  almoft  all  the  Year ;  and  a  more  fragrant  and  de¬ 
lightful  Scent  hardly  any  Flower  affords;  it  is  apt  to  be  much  hurt 
and  often  kill’d  by  the  fevere  Frofis  of  the  Winter:  To  prevent  which, 
the  belt  Way  is  to  fow  them  not  ’till  after  Midfiimmer ;  for  the  bigger 
the  Plant  is,  the  lefs  it  will  endure  the  Winter.  After  they  are  two  or 
three  Inches  high,  they  fliduld  be  remov’d  at  fix  Inches  afunder,  under 
a  South  Wall,  and  there  abide  ’till  the  Beginning  of  April,  and  then 
they  may  fafely  be  removed  to  the  Places  where  Beauty  and  Fragrancy 
are  expected. 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  this  pretty  Flower.  Some,  and  indeed  the 
moff,  are  fingle  ;  fome  crimfon ,  fome  white,  fome  purple ,  fome  red ,  and 
fome  jlrip'd  with  white  ;  and  from  thefe  (efpecially  fuch  as  have  fix  or 
feven  Leaves)  are  derived  by  the  Seed  all  the  feveral  double  and  ftrip’d 
ones  of  the  aforefaid  Colours ;  for  the  double  ones  bear  no  Seed.  Of  all 
others  the  red  Brompton  Stock ,  when  it  comes  double,  efpecially  if  dou¬ 
ble  and  ftrip’d,  is  efteemed  the  greateft  Beauty.  I  once  accidentally  met 
with  in  my  own  Garden  a  Sort  with  moft  beautiful  ftrip’d  Leaves  of  the 
purple  Flower,  which  liv’d  with  me  a  Year  in  its  Glory;  but  being 
weaker  than  the  other  Sorts,  the  next  Winter  took  it  off ;  and  I  have 
never  met  with  another  fince.  Thej yellow  Stock  is  a  pretty  great  Ra¬ 
rity,  but  there  are  of  them  both  fingle  and  double.  But  when  the  dou¬ 
ble  ones  of  all  the  beft  Kinds  are  obtained,  the*  fur  eft  Way  to  preferve 
the  Kind  is  to  Jlip  them ;  i.  e*  to  take  fuch  Slips  from  the  Side  of  the 
Plant  as  do  not  put  forth  Flowers  ;  then  flit  the  Bark  at  the  lower  End 
in  four  Places,  raifing  it  up  a  little  with  the  Point  of  a  Knife,  and  fa 
fet  it  in  light  Mould  in  the  Shade,  Watering  it  as  Occafion  ferves. 

This  Plant  feldom  continues  more  than  two  or  three  Years;  and  the 
more  it  blows  the  fooner  it  dies.  Even  the  firft  Year  of  blowing,  if  it 
continues  to  flower  late,  it  will  go  near  to  die,  except  the  Winter  be 
very  favourable  ;  to  prevent  which  therefore  the  beft  Way  is  to  head  it, 
that  it  may  in  Autumn  put  forth  new  Shoots  for  flowering  the  next  Sum * 
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?ner.  The  Brompton  large  Kind  is  the  hardeF  to  he  preferved,  efpeeialh 
the  double  Sort,  for  that  it  quickly  hears  itfelf  to  Death. 

Mr.  Bradley' s  Advice  of  Inarching  the  double  and  [ingle  Stock-Gilli- 
fiower  on  the  Wall-Flower  might  eafily  be  try'd,  and  may  probably  e- 
nough  fucceed  as  to  Growth;  but  neither  the  Colour  nor  the  Duration 
of  the  Flower  can  well  be  expe&ed  to  be  altered.  However  it  is  good 
to  try,  that  we  may  know  every  Power  of  Nature. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  Difficulties  I  laboured  under  at  Tel - 
vcrtoft,  where  I  feldom  or  never  could  Winter  the  double  From  fie  Id 
Stock  by  Reafon  of  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Soil  and  Climate.  Lat.  5-2°.  30'. 
And  yet  ever  fince  I  came  into  the  Bijhoprick  of  Durham ,  no  Winter 
hath  hardly  hurt  them;  but  the  Warmnefs  of  the  Soil  hath  preferved 
them,  and  they  blow  early  in  the  Spring  with  Strength  and  Vigour. 
Lat.  5-)°.  Without  any  Regard  to  the  Age  of  the  Moon,  it  is  good  to 
fow  the  Seed  at  three  or  four  feveral  Seafons,  and  the  older  the  Seed 
js  the  better,  if  it  will  but  grow;  after  three  Years  it  commonly  perilhes 
in  the  Ground. 

vfiu'  ^  I  he  IF all-flower  is  fo  near  a-kin  to  the  Stock  Gilliflower  that  little 
'  ,  l'  further  need  be  added  to  direct  its  Cultivation;  for  what  regards  the  one 
ferves  the  other,  fave  that  the  Wall-flower  is  much  the  hardier  Plant  and 
of  longer  Coninuancc.  There  are  feveral  Sorts  found  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Curious  befides  the  common  yellow  ingle  Sort,  which  chufes  to  grow 
in  Clefts  of  Walls  and  other  dry  Places,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
Name.  For  the  double  yellow  is  Fill  better  than  the  fingle ;  and  the  rarer 
Sorts  Fill  are,  the  double  yellow  with  variegated  Leaves,  the  double 
white ,  the  bloody  JVarriour ,  whofe  Flowers  are  yellow  tinged  with  red* 
and  another  fingle  one,  variegated  with  yellow  and  brown.  They  all 
bloffom  much  about  the  fame  Time,  viz.  the  three  Spring  Months.  All 
the  fingle  Sorts  propagate  themfelves  fall  enough  from  Seed,  and  the 
double  ones  are  eafily  encreafed  from  Slips  well  watered.  With  Refpect 
to  this  as  well  as  the  Stock-Gilli flower  it  is  good  to  change  the  Seed 
with  fome  Friend"  at  a  DiFance  whofe  Soil  is  different;  for  the  fame  Seed 
in  the  fame  Soil  repeated  commonly  degenerates. 

Trench-  rphe  French  Hony fickle  bears  Spikes  of  purple  or  yellow  Flowers; 
bloffoms  above  a  Foot  high,  and  make  a  goodly  Shew.  It  is  common¬ 
ly  raffed  from  Seed  in  the  Spring,  but  will  not  blow  till  the  fecond  or 
third  Year.  ’Tis  an  hardy  plant  and  will  live  feveral  Years. 
cardinal  The  Car d'tnal-F lower  is  a  Plant  which  hath  large  Leaves,  whence  arife 

uo'.vcr.  tap  Stalks  growing  fmaller  upwards,  on  the  Top  of  which  there  are 
Flowers  of  hve  Leaves.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  them  brought  to  us  from 
the  IF.  Indies.  The  one  blows  near  three  Foot  high  moff  beautiful  Flow¬ 
ers  of  a  ruby  Colour,  the  only  two  Foot  high  bears  pink  coloured  Flow¬ 
ers,  both  bloffoming  all  Augufl  and  September.  The  Seed  is  very  fmall 
and  Fiould  be  fown  on  the  Surface  of  Fne  Earth  in  a  Hot-bed,  beaten 
down  with  the  Back  of  a  Trowel.  The  Curious  complement  this 
Flower  with  a  Pot,  to  Fielter  it  in  Winter  from  fevere  F rolls.  It  may 
alfo  be  increafed  in  April  by  parting  the  Roots,  or  in  rainy  Weather  in 
Augufl. 

Hyacinth.  The  Hyacinth  or  Jacinth  is  of  diverfe  Sorts,  fome  of  which  are  but 
of  little  eFeem,  and  therefore  I  fhall  mention  only  fome  of  thofe  moff 
regarded,  which  are  as  follow.  The  party  Coloured ,  the  A fb-co  loured , 
Cake  don't  an  or  Turkey  Hyacinth ;  the  blue  Ro fern  ary  coloured-,  the  Orien¬ 
tal \ 
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tal,  the  F olyanthos ,  the  Starry  Hyacinth  of  Tern,  the  Grape-flowered:, 
the  red,  xh&rofe,  the  violet,  the  Spanijh  and  Szenica  Hyacinths.  Thefe 
have  alfo  great  Varieties  of  Colours,  and  fome  double  and  fome 
fingle. 

Thefe  bear  well  enough  our  Winters  and  all  of  them,  except  the  Te i 
ruvian  Hyacinth ,  blow  pretty  early  in  the  Spring,  and  are  well  fcented. 

They  may  be  either  raifed  from  Seeds  or  planted  from  Off-fets  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  I  he  Bulbs  that  are  produced  from  Seeds  do  not  bear  Flowers  til) 
the  third  Year;  nor  do  they  always  come  up  of  the  fame  Colour  with 
tliofe  from  whence  the  Seed  was  taken.  So  that  the  belt  Way  to  be 
fare  of  your  Sorts  is  to  plant  from  the  Bulbs  or  Off-fets.  Moft  Hya¬ 
cinths  delight  in  a  hot  Expofition  and  a  light  warm  Earth ;  and  fhould 
liand  four  Years  in  the  Place  without  being  tranfplanted. 

The  Collumbine  is  a  Flower  that  may  be  either  raifed  from  the  Seed  or  Ccll'Am‘ 
removed  from  Place  to  Place,  for  it  will  continue  feveral  Years.  The  Seed htn*' 
fown  in  April,  will  bear  Flowers  the  fecond  Year:  There  are  feveral  Sorts 
of  this  Flower,  with  Refpeff  both  to  their  Form  and  Colour.  The 
iingle  ofies  of  any  Colour  are  not  much  regarded;  but  the  double  ones 
(which  alfo  bear  Seed)  fhould  be  carefully  preferved,  by  rooting  out  the 
fingle  ones  whenever  they  are  difcovered.  Some  of  thefe  double  ones  are 
alfo  prettily  variegated,  fometimes  partly  red ,  partly  blue  or  purple 
partly  crimfion ,  partly  chefnut ,  and  partly  white.  The  Roots  will  con¬ 
tinue  three  or  four  Years;  but  like  moft  other  Flowers,  they  are  apt  to 
degenerate  unlefs  the  Seed  be  changed.  For  Want  of  an  Opportunity  of 
doing  this,  I  my  felf  outlived  the  beft  Colle&ion  of  Collumbines  I  ever 
faw,  whilft  in  Northamptonjhire. 

The  Iris  or  Flower  de  Luce  is  of  an  antient  Family  and  a  numerous  iris. 
Tribe,  is  both  of  the  bulbous  and  tuberous  Kind,  and  is  therefore  beft 
propagated  from  thence,  tho’  it  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  the  Seed  in 
Autumn.  There  are  fome  of  them  of  the  tuberous  rooted  Kind,  which 
increafe  exceedingly  in  good  Ground.  Thefe  are  propagated  as  the 
former,  and  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Ground  when  the  Leaves  begin 
to  dry ;  and  after  they  have  been  kept  fome  Time  in  the  Houfe  are 
to  be  replanted  in  September  or  October.  Tho’  there  is  not  fo  great  a 
Variety  of  thefe  as  of  the  bulbous  ones,  yet  they  afford  many  curious 
Flowers;  the  beft  of  which  is  the  Calcedonian  Iris ,  and  a  more  lovely 
beautiful  Flower  the  Sun  cannot  fhine  upon :  It  is  of  a  darkifh  Colour 
but  prettily  marbled.  Like  other  Beauties  ’tis  fomething  tenderer  than 
the  reft,  and  may  well  expeft  an  agreeable  Care  and  Management,  viz . 
to  be  planted  in  a  warm  and  rich  Soil,  and  to  be  defended  from  Cold. 

There  is  a  leffer  Sort  of  this  not  much  different,  only  the  Flower  darker 
and  not  fo  well  marbled.  They  flower  in  May,  fooner  or  later,  as  the 
Spring  is  backward  or  forward.  Some  think  it  beft  to  take  up  the  Roots 
at  Midflummer  and  keep  them  dry  till  Oftober,  which  makes  them  the 
apter  to  bear  Flowers. 

As  to  the  bulbous  Kinds,  (of  which  the  Ferfian  Iris  is  the  chief*  whofe 
Flowers  are  of  a  pale  sky  Colour)  they  require  a  light  Soil  and  to  be 
fet  in  the  Shade,  otherwife  their  Flowers  wither  away  prefently :  In  re¬ 
planting  thefe  bulbous  rooted  Iris’s  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  break  the 
Roots. 

The  Corn  flag  or  Gladiolus  and  the  Varieties  thereof  are  of  no  grea  tcim-fiag. 
efteem ;  yet  becaufe  they  come  in  a  Seafon  when  there  are  not  many 
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c^her  Flowers,  fome  of  them  fhould  be  admitted  into  the  Garden. 
Thefe  three  are  the  chief;  the  Conflinopolitan  having  Flowers  of  a  deep 
red  with  two  white  Spots  within  the  Mouth  of  every  Flower;  the 
Corn-flag  with  a  bright  red  or  carnation- coloured  Flower;  and  the  Corn- 
flag,  with  the  white  or  rather  Ajh-colouredV\owets.  They  Bower  \njnne 
and  July,  and  will  grow  and  increafe  almoft  any  where.. 

The  Orchis  or  Bee-flower ,  though  it  grows  wild  in  many  Places, 
yet  for  Varieties  Sake  is  received  into  Gardens  for  the  Beauty  of  the 
Flowers;  efpecially  the  Bee-flower  properly  fo  called,  forafmuch  as  one 
of  the  Leaves  of  the  Flower  is  in  Form  and  Colour  fo  like  to  a  Bee, 
that  any  one  unacquainted  therewith  may  eafily  miftake  it  for  a  living 
Bee  fucking  a  Flower.  The  Fly-Orchis '  is  like  the  other,  only  the 
lower  Leaf  is  like  a  Fly  with  Legs,  and  hath  a  Lift  of  Afh-colour  and 
black.  There  are  many  other  Varieties  of  Orchis  and  Satyrions  diftin- 
guifhed  by  Male  and  Female ,  as  the  one  refembles  the  Face  of  a  Man, 
and  the  cither  of  a  JVoman.  I  here  is  alfo  the  Grat  and  Butterfly  Kinds; 
th  e  white,  the.  all  red,  the  yellow,  and  divers  that  are  fpotted\  all  which 
are  found  wild  in  feveral  Places,  in  the  South  and  ’Weft  Parts  of  Eng¬ 


land . 

They  flower  about  the  Middle  of  May,  if  they  be  but  fet  in  a  barren 
Soil;  for  the  Sun  and  a  richEarth  deftroy  them.  They  fhould  indeed  be 
dug  up  where  they  are  found  with  a  Turf  about  them,  and  fo  planted  al¬ 
together  after  they  have  done  blowing. 

.  }l  The  Frittillarie  bears  a  Flower  in  April,  checquered  with  two  or 
ilire.  three  Colours,  fometimes  white  and  red,  fometimes  green  and  brown , 
and  fometimes  yellow  and  black.  The  Hollanders  have  raifed  great  Va¬ 
rieties  from  the  Seed,  and  their  Way  of  doin^  it  is  fomething  Angular. 
They  take  away  the  Earth  where  they  intend  to  fow  them  four  Inches 
deep,  then  lay  flat  Stones  or  Tiles  at  the  Bottom;  upon  which  they  lift 
a  Stratum  of  fine  Mould  of  four  Inches,  whereon  the  Seed  is  town 
very  thin,  which  is  to  be  covered  about  half  an  Inch  with  the  lame  fitted 
Mould.  By  this  Means  the  Bulbs  are  hindered  from  linking  down¬ 
wards,  and  thereby  grow  much  bigger. 

But  the  moft  common  Way  is  to  multiply  them  by  their  Roots,  which 
are  fmall  and  round ,  of  two  Pieces,  as  if  joined  together.  The  beft 
Time  of  removing  is  in  Autumn,  before  the  Colds  come  on.  The  fe¬ 
veral  Kinds  have  their  feveral  Times  of  blowing,  from  March  to  the 
End  of  May.  N.B.  The  Smell  of  fome  of  the  Frittillaries  is  very  of- 
fenfive*  and  none  of  them  fweet. 

ciobe-  The  Globe-Flower  is  introduced  into  Gardens  out  of  the  Meadows; 
iiowtr.  onjy  when  it  is  found  double  it  is  much  admired  for  its  beautiful  pale 
French  yellow:  It  will  grow  almoft  any  where,  and  may  be  parted  at 
the  Roots  in  March. 

star-  The  Ornithogalon  or  Star-flower  is  called  by  moft  of  late,  the  Star  of 
iiowtr.  Bethlehem,  of  which  there  are  great  Varieties ;  fome  of  them  very  pret¬ 
ty  Flowers,  and  others  not  worth  the  naming.  The  great  white  Star , 
and  yellow  Star  of  Bethlehem,  the  Ethiopian,  Neapolitan  and  Arab  1a* 
Star-flowers  are  the  chief  that  are  valuable.  The  hrft  confifting  of  fix 
white  Leaves,  which  fpread  open  like  a  Star,  flowers  in  June.  That  ot 
Naples  and  the  yellow  in  April.  The  Arabian  flowers  in  May  ;  but 
the  Ethiopian  not  till  Auguft ,  But  there  is  ftill  the  Indian  Starflower , 
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much  efteemed  for  a  fine  Plant,  having  at  the  Extremity  of  its  Stem  i 
pointed  Ear,  which  difcovers  feveral  white  Flowers  with  a  green  Button 
in  the  Middle.  This  Plant  coming  out  of  a  hot  Countrey  fhould  be 
ufed  tenderly,  and  in  a  Pot  with  fine  untried  Earth,  that  it  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  extreme  F rolls ;  which  is  a  Compliment  both  the  Ara¬ 
bian  and  Ethiopian  expeQgfor  they  are  alfo  tender.  The  Roots  lofe  their 
Fibres  like  Tulips,  and  may  be  taken  up  as  foon  as  the  Stalks  are  dry, 
and  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  the  Beginning  of  October:  But  the  late 
Blowers,  only  for  the  Sake  of  propagating  them,  muft:  be  removed  only 
for  a  fmall  Time. 

The  Geranium ,  or  Crane  shill ,  fo  called  for  that  the  Seeds  fomewhat  Geranium 
refemble  the  Bill  of  a  Crane ,  is  of  feveral  Kinds;  fome  of  them  brought 
from  Africa .  Of  which  the  largeft  Sort  called  Arbor efcens  Geranium  is 
mofl:  remarkable,  rifing  near  three  Foot  high,  fmelling  like  Rhubarb ,  and 
bearing  large  Bunches  of  purple  Flowers  variegated  with  darker  Colours, 
and  blolfoms  from  'July  to  September.  There  are  many  Sorts  of  this 
Flower,  molt  of  them  of  little  Notice,  except  it  be  the  African  Sort, 
anfwering  its  Name  Noble  olens ,  remarkable  for  its  perfumed  Smell  in 
the  Night,  or  after  Sun-fet.  It  has  a  great  Root  like  a  Reonie ,  with 
large  jagged  Leaves,  and  flowers  in  July.  The  Leaves  are  fmall,  of  a 
purple  Colour  lifted  about  with  yellow.  It  is  a  tender  Plant,  and  for 
that  Reafon  fhould  be  fet  in  a  Pot.  And  forafmuch  as  too  much  Moi- 
fture  is  apt  to  rot  the  Roots,  it  muft  be  kept  dry  and  houfed  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  It  may  be  raifed  either  from  the  Seed  or  Slips. 

Th  zAnemonie  is  one  of  the  favourite  Flowers  of  the  curious  Lovers  of  the  Antmonic 
Flower-Garden  for  the  great  Variety  of  Beauties  which  it  exhibits.  They 
are  both  Angle  and  double.  The  former  is  little  valued;  only  for  the 
Sake  of  the  Seed  which  it  produces  (few  of  the  double  ones  bearing  any) 
fome  are  preferved,  whereby  new  Sorts  are  attained.  The  Colours  of 
this  pretty  Flower  are  various,  viz.  red ,  purple ,  fcarlet ,  cPink,  Reach , 

•white ,  ajb-coloured ,  and  fome  ftrip'd.  The  beft  and  moft  perfeft  Ane- 
monies  are  fuch  as  have  Stalks  that  will  fupport  the  Flower  without 
much  bending ,  that  have  bufhy  Tufts  and  curled  Leaves  of  two  Colours. 

The  chief  Time  of  their  blowing  is  in  March  and  April ;  and  if  they 
are  fet  in  Beds  by  themfelves,  (free  from  cold  Winds,  their  mortal  Ene¬ 
my)  they  difcover  a  great  deal  of  Glory. 

This  Flower  is  propagated  both  from  the  Seed  and  the  Roots  or 
Rhangs ,  which  are  flat  and  of  odd  Figures.  The  Roots  are  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  Ground  in  June ,  and  laid  by  on  dry  Boards  till  Oblober ,  when 
they  are  to  be  replanted  as  Ranunculus's  and  Tulips ,  and  indeed  require 
much  the  fame  Management  and  Culture.  For  a  late  blowing  their 
replanting  may  be  deferred  till  Candlemas ;  but  'thefe  muft  not  be  expeTed 
to  be  fo  ftrong  and  bold.  They  love  a  rich  dry  Soil,  and  no  artificial 
Compofition  can  be  better  than  Rntried  Earth  of  that  Quality :  But  al¬ 
ways  remember  that  too  much  Wet  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  Phangs  or 
Flaps  of  the  new  planted  Anemonie . 

As  to  its  Propagation  from  Seed  in  the  Nurfery,  fome  Diligence  and 
Curiofity  is  required.  Boxes  filled  with  fine  rich  fifted  Mould  are  beft  for 
thefe  fmall  tender  Seeds,  which  are  to  be  carefully  minded,  and  gathered 
the  latter  End  of  May ,  for  the  Wind  is  apt  to  carry  them  off.  The  Seed 
may  be  fown  in  February  or  March ,  and  they  will  ordinarily  bear  the 
fecond  Year,  and  produce  vaft  Varieties.  If  the  Leaves  of  thefe  Flowers 
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prove  few,  and  their  Stalks  fhort,  you  may  be  affured  they  diflike  the 
Soil,  and  then  they  fhould  be  removed  to  richer  and  lighter,  which 
may  be  done  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  turn  yellow,  and  before  they  are 
quite  dry. 

The  Tulip  is  another  Flower  of  great  Glory,  and  of  high  Efteem  a- 
mongft  the  Curious.  Than  whole  Culture  nothing  hath  been  more  ftu- 
djed  of  late  Years,  and  nothing  at  prefent  feems  better  underftood.  The^ 
‘Dutch  Merchants  have  made  themfelves  famous  for  their  Breeders  of 
Self-Colours,  from  which  have  been  produced  the  moil  glorious  and 
elegant  Beauties  of  feverai  Colours,  dazlingly  fine,  and  agreeably  mix'd. 
Their  Extravagance  in  purchafing  thefe  Curiofities  is  very  extraordinary, 
tho’  perhaps  not  fo  great  at  prefent  as  it  has  been,  when  it  is  faid  ioq.  /. 
hath  been  given  for  a  fingle  Root,  and  a  Lady’s  Fortune  of  a  1000  /.  has 
been  paid  in  ten  of  thefe  Roots. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  made  the  moft  accurate  and  ingenious  Remarks  on 
the  Nature  of  Tulips  of  any  other  who  has  wrote  on  that  Subject.  His 
Obfervation  of  the  annual  dying  of  every  old  Root,  and  the  Returreflion 
of  two  or  three  others  in  its  Stead,  feems  to  be  wholly  new.  We  may 
doubtlefs  depend  upon  his  Relation  of  the  Faff,  and  then  hisObfervations 
and  Inferences  are  right,  (i.)  That  the  Flower-Stem,  the  Leaves,  the 
Flower  and  the  Seed  are  all  perfected  from  that  very  Root  which  is  put 
into  the  Ground.  (2.)  That  the  Sap  circulates  through  the  whole,  by 
the  wafting  of  the  old  Root  and  theGrowth  of  the  new  one,  both  of  them 
correfponding  immediately  with  the  Flower-Stem.  For  the  new  Root 
has  no  Fibres  to  take  in  Nourifhment  from  the  Earth,  and  fo  to  make 
it  grow  ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  nourifhed  any  other  Way  than  from 
fome  VetTels  in  the  Stem  by  the  returning  of  the  Sap.  (3.)  1  hat  the 
Change  in  the  Stripes  of  the  Flower  are  to  be  expected  from  the  new 
Root,  after  they  are  feparated  from  the  old  ones,  and  have  received  their 
Virtue  of  being  tinged  from  the  Soil  they  were  planted  in;  (fuch  as  old 
Lime  and  Stone  RubbiJhJ  fo  that  the  Alteration  is  not  to  be  expeffed 
the  firft  Year. 

The  Time  of  the  flow’ring  of  Tulips  is  March ,  April  and  May,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  feverai  Kinds.  But  a  Lover  of  Order  and  Oeconomy 
will  always  take  Care  to  fet  the  feverai  Kinds  in  Beds  by  themfelves, 
whereby  he  may  expeff  a  Succeffton  of  Beauties.  The  ufual  Gaffes  into 
which  thefe  beautiful  Flowers  are  commonly  ranged,  are,  (1.)  The^Y- 
gates,  which  grow  upon  fhort  Stems,  and  are  veined  only  with  two  Co- 
fours.  (2.)  The  B agates,  which  rife  the  talleft,  and  are  commonly  mar¬ 
bled  with  purple  and  white.  And  (3.)  The  Beazarts,  which  have  four 
Colours  tending  to  yellow  and  red  of  feverai  Sorts.  The  Names  given 
to  every  one  of  thefe  feverai  Sorts  are  perfectly  arbitrary,  taken  either  from 
Perfons  or  Cities,  &c.  So  that  it  would  be  to  no  Purpofe  as  well  as  end- 
lefs  to  recite  them. 

Every  one  knows  that  they  are  propagated  and  encreafed  both  by  the 
Roots  and  by  the  Seed.  The  firft  Way  they  are  multiplyed  exceedingly, 
if,  (as  is  ufual)  they  are  removed  every  Year.  But  thofe  who  have  made 
curious  Obfervations,  think  it  better  to  let  them  continue  two  Years  be¬ 
fore  they  make  a  Remove,  finding  fuch  a  Practice  to  make  them  blow 
much  the  fairer.  The  Time  of  removing  is  as  foon  as  the  Flower  is 
quite  fallen  :  For  to  let  the  Seed-Head  fwell  is  thought  to  weaken  the 
Root.  After  they  are  out  of  the  Ground  they  fhould  be  rubb’d  clean 
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with  a  dry  Cloth,  and  then  laid  upon  dry  Shelves,  (where  yet  the 
Sun  fhould  not  reach  them)  till  the  Time  of  planting^  which  is  Oc¬ 
tober. 

The  raifing  them  from  Seed  is  tedious ;  but  yet  many  have  thought 
t’nemfelves  well  rewarded  for  their  Pains  and  Patience  that  Way.  The 
Seed  of  the  belt  and  moft  perfectly  ripe  Tulips  is  to  be  chofen,  and  then 
fown  in  a  Bed  of  fine  untried  Earth  of  a  mix’d  Sort :  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober  are  the  Times  of  fowing,  and  they  will  begin  to  peep  in  March 
following.  In  the  Seed-Bed  they  fhould  remain  two  or  three  Years, 
and  then  ought  to  be  removed  into  frefh  Ground,  and  fet  at  proper  Di- 
flances,  waiting  for  their  blowing  about  the  fifth  Year. 

Cold  Winds  and  ftrong  Clays  are  great  Enemies  to  the  well  blowing 
of  Tulips.  The  Tortugueze  and  Flemings  are  faid  to  be  the  fir  ft  that 
brought  the  finer  Sorts  into  Europe  from  Turkey  and  th zEajl  Indies ;  but 
at  prefent  the  beft  are  to  be  found  in  Holland.  The  beft  Way  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  degenerating,  as  well  as  to  obtain  the  End  of  Variety  of  Co¬ 
lours,  is  to  diverfify  the  Soils  in  which  they  are  planted  and  tranlplanted. 

And  fome  fay  fteeping  the  Seeds  in  fuch  Water-Colours,  as  you  have  a 
Mind  fhould  prevail,  will  facilitate  this  Work ;  but  of  this  fome  much 
doubt. 

The  Ranunculus  is  another  curious  and  beautiful  Flower,  which  1'e-  Ra'mncti- 
quires  much  the  fame  Care  and  Culture  with  the  two  former  ;  only  be-/M* 
ing  fomething  tenderer  requires  a  warmer  Sit  uation,  and  a  richer  Soil. 

The  Beauty  of  this  Flower,  and  its  ftrong  Colours,  are  furpaflingly  fine, 
even  above  all  others  that  adorn  the  Flower-Garden;  and  if  it  were  odo¬ 
riferous  as  the  Carnation,  it  would  be  deemed  a  Mafter-piece  in  Nature. 

There  are  great  Varieties  of  them  brought  every  Year  from  Turkey:  But 
there  are  alfo  every  Year  raifed  from  the  Seed  amongft  us  as  good,  if  not 
better.  For  ~M\\  Brad  ley’s  Fxtafy  was  very  great,  when  he  beheld  the  fur- 
prizing  Productions  of  Nature  in  the  feveral  Sorts  of  thefe  Flowers  in 
Mr.  < Potter’s  Garden  at  Mitcham ,  where  he  had  obferved,  that  from  the 
cleared  white  to  the  darkeft  Turple ,  (excepting  only  the  Azure  blue) 
there  wanted  none  to  carry  them  thro’  all  the  Colours  to  the  deepeft 
black ,  all  raifed  from  Seed.  The  felf-coloured  Scarlet  (tho’  the  old  Sort 
and  now  common)  when  fet  in  Numbers  or  Rows,  do  wonderfully  ftrike 
the  Eye,  and  dazzle  it  with  their  Luftre,  efpecially  at  a  Diftance;  whilft 
moft  of  the  other  Sorts  expeCt  and  well  enough  bear  a  nearer  View. 

This  Flower  is  of  a  very  unfociable  Nature,  and  will  not  thrive  mix’d 
with  or  ftanding  near  any  other  Sort.  Its  Phangs,  fomething  imitating 
Claws,  has  occalioned  it  to  be  called  a  Crows-foot.  The  time  of  planting 
them  is  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End  of  OHober,  in  a  fhelter’d  Place, 
expofed  to  the  hotteft  Sun,  and  in  as  fat  and  rich  a  Soil  as  poflible; 
skreened  untried  Earth,  and  well  rotted  Dung,  equal  Quantities  I  have 
found  to  be  very  agreeable  to  them,  efpecially  if  on  the  Top  be  ftrewed 
fome  fine  Pidgeon  Dung;  which  not  only  enriches  the  Soil,  but  keeps 
them  warm,  and  thereby  preferves  them  from  the  extreme  Colds  in  the 
Winter,  which  fometimes  deftroys  them. 

The  Phangs  muftbe  fet  with  the  Claw  downward,  two  Inches  deep  and 
four  Inches  afunder,  in  exaQ:  Rows.  Thole  which  are  planted  in  Au¬ 
tumn  will  flower  in  April  and  May:  But  the  great  Admirers  of  this 
Flower  referve  fome  PvOOts  to  be  planted  in  March ,  and  thefe  will  dis¬ 
cover  a  new  Glory  about  Midfummer ;  which  yet  will  not  laft  fo  long, 
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by  Reafon  of  the  Heats,  nor  appear  fo  large.  If  theSeafon  is  dry  when 
they  difpofe  themfelves  for  flowering,  they  ihould  be  frequently  water’d 
and  kept  free  from  Weeds,  which  are  great  Enemies  to  them. 

Befides  their  Increafe  at  the  Roots  (which  muft  every  Year  be  taken  up 
as  fc> on  as  the  Stalks  turn  yellow,  and  houfed  like  Tulips)  they  may  like- 
wife  be  raifed  from  the  Seed,  which  Ihould  be  Town  in  the  Spring,  in  fine 
Mould,  and  under  a  hot  Expofition.  The  double  white  Sort  Ihould  not 
betaken  up  till  September ,  when  its  Phangs  are  to  be  removed  and  re¬ 
planted  immediately.  Both  the  Flower  and  Stalk  are  found  injurious 
if  not  mortal  to  all  Sorts  of  Cattle:  And  this  Caution  may  be  a  fufficient 
Warning  whereto  bellow  them  when  taken  up. 

The  Cyclamen ,  called  alio  in  Englilh  Sow-Bread ,  becaufe  Swine  feed 
upon  it,  is  a  large  bulbous-rooted  Plant,  bearing  fmall  Flowers,  fom z  flejb- 
Coloar ,  fome purple,  and  fom z  yellow,  rifing  not  above  four  Inches  from 
the  Ground  with  large  mottled  Leaves.  Some  of  them  flower  in  the 
Spring,  and  others  in  Autumn:  And  according  to  the  Times  of  their  flow¬ 
ering,  fo  Ihould  their  Seed  be  fown,  which  is  the  beft  Method  of  increa- 
fing  them.  The  Singularity  of  this  Plant  is  that  it  firil  forms  its  Bulbs, 
and  afterwards  its  Flowers,  before  the  Leaves  appear.  Altho’  they  are 
commonly  raifed  from  Seed,  yet  they  may  be  alfo  propagated  from  the 
Bulbs  or  Roots  cut  in  Pieces  either  in  April  or  July.  That  with  the 
purple  Flower  is  fometimes  found  double;  and  the  white  Kind  (which  is 
fweet  Rented)  is  fomething  tenderer  than  the  reft.  But  indeed  all  of 
them  are  fometimes  afte&ed  with  a  hard  Winter. 

Heiieboit  There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Hellebores,  all  of  them  hardy  Plants,  and 
fome  of  them  growing  wild  in  the  Fields  and  Woods.  The  black  Sort  is 
called  the  Chriftmas- Flower,  becaufe  it  is  wont  to  blow  about  that  Time 
and  continues  blowing  till  February,  having  a  white  Flower.  There  is’ 
another  with  greenijh  Flower,  and  a  third  with  a  yellow  one,  not  ordi¬ 
narily  to  be  met  with.  They  may  be  encreafed  from  Off-fets  and  parting 
their  Roots,  either  in  September  or  March.  The  Leaves  themfelves  are 
a  pretty  Ornament,  and  the  large  Spikes  of  their  Flowers  beautiful  for 
their  odd  Colours  ;  but  they  die  to  the  Root  in  Winter. 
r.uiin  But  there  is  a  Species  of  this  Plant  called  the  Hclleborine,  or  Ladies 
slifper’  Slipper,  which  bears  two  or  three  Flowers  one  above  another,  in  an 
Oval  Form,  with  the  upper  Part  hollow,  thereby  fomething  refembling 
a  Slipper.  The  Flowers  are  fometimes  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  fometimes 
brown  tending  to  purple.  There  is  alfo  a  fmaller  Sort  with  a  white 
Flower,  and  another  with  purple.  Pretty  as  they  are,  many  of  thefe 
are  found  in  divers  Places  of  Torkfhire  and  Lancajbire  growing  wild 
They  bloffoin  in  May  and  June,  and  thrive  beft  in  a  Soil  not  over  fat* 
nor  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun.  ’ 

Bacchus  The  Bacchus-bole  is  not  much  regarded,  but  for  Varieties  Sake  is  fome- 
bole‘  times  admitted  among  the  reft.  It  has  broad  Leaves,  and  Flowers  pur¬ 
ple  colour’d  and  white.  r 

JcnquU.  The  Jonquil  is  of  the  Narciflus  or  Daffodil  Kind,  and  are  of  feveral 
Sorts,  having  bulbous  Roots  like  Tulips,  but  Ihould  not  be  removed 
but  for  the  Sake  of  multiplying.  The  fmall  Jonquil  with  a  yellow  and 
double.  Flower,  blofloming  in  April,  is  moft  elfeemed  and  admired  for  its 
bea  ut  i  tul  Scent.  1  he^y  eat  Jonquil  hath  alfo  fweet  yellow  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  one  above  another  like  a  T uberofe.  There  is  alfo  a  Sort  which  blows 
in  Autumn  with  white  Flowers  a  little  Rented.  But  all  the  Sorts  which 
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blow  in  the  Spring  have  yellow  Flowers,  or  inclined  to  yellow.  Thefe 
Flowers  are  fomething  tender,  and  apt  to  be  hurt  as  much  by  the  fcorch- 
ing  Heat  of  the  Sun  as  by  the  Winter-Colds.  They  may  be  encreafed  by 
the  Seed  Town  in  the  Spring,  but  the  bed  and  mod  expeditious  Way  is 
by  the  Bulbs,  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn.  v 

J  The  BaJJinet  is  a  Sort  oi  Ranunculus,  but  more  hardy  and  needs  lefsCare.  >,fr* 
The  fingle  and  the  double  yellow  flower  in  April.  Thefe  are  called 
Rutter -flowers,  or  Gold  Knobs,  from  their  beautiful  yellow  Colour.  But 
there  is  a  fcarlet  one,  whofe  Leaves  are  a  little  indented.  They  will  thrive 
in  ordinary  Garden  Mould,  and  make  a  pretty  fhew  among  the  Flowers 
of  the  middle  Size,  and  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  Roots. 

The  Conval- Lilly,  ox  Lilly  of  the  Valley,  is  edeemed  to  have,  of  all 
others,  the  fweeted  and  mod  agreeable  Perfume;  not  offenfive  or  over¬ 
bearing,  even  to  thofe  who  are  made  uneafy  with  the  Perfumes  of  other 
fweet  fcented  Flowers.  Many  wonder  how  it  comes  to  be  called  a  Lilly , 
having  no  Kind  of  Refemblance  to  any  of  the  Sorts  of  that  Flower.  This 
fhould  have  been  more  properly  placed  amongd  the  Reptiles,  it  feldom 
rifing  above  four  or  five  Inches  from  the  Ground  with  its  Stem,  whereon 
are  placed  feveral  fmall  white  Flowers  one  above  another.  There  is  a 
Sort  of  them  bearing  Flowers  of  a  pink  Colour  and  larger  Leaves,  but 
lefs  perfumed,  which  makes  them  lefs  valuable;  becaufe  the  only  Beauty 
of  this  Flower  is  in  its  Perfume.  They  bear  bed  in  a  fhady  Place,  are  ea- 
fily  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots,  and  they  commonly  flower  in  May. 

It  loves  not  to  be  often  removed,  and  fhould  be  kept  in  Beds  by  them- 
felves :  But  when  the  Roots  come  to  be  too  much  matted,  it  is  good  to 
thin  them,  and  to  refrefh  them  with  untried  Earth. 

The  Dog’s  Tooth  is  of  the  Satyr  ion  Kind,  as  the  fpotted  Leaves  and  Roots 
manifed,  but  of  greater  Beauty  and  Rarity  than  any  of  the  Orchis  which 
grow  with  us, and  therefore  deferve  a  Place  in  the  bed  Garden.  There  are 
known  with  us  four  Sorts  of  the  Dens  Caninus,  didinguifhed  by  the  Co¬ 
lours  of  the  Flowers  which  they  bear,  viz.  the  white,  the  purple^  the  red, 
and  the  yellow.  It  takes  its  Name  from  the  Form  of  the  Root,  which  is 
long  and  white  like  a  Dog’s  Tooth.  It  explains  its  pretty  Flowers  about 
the  Beginning  of  April-,  are  propagated  from  the  Roots  in  Augufl,  which 
vet  fhould  not  remain  long  out  of  the  Ground,  nor  at  fird  planting  be 
fubjeft  to  too  much  Wet,  which  rots  them.  The  bed  Roots  are  brought 
to  us  from  France  and  Flanders ;  for  it  is  very  feldom  that  we  can  bring 

them  to  encreafe  well  with  us  in  England. 

The  Spiderwort  is  call’d  by  fome  Bruno's  Lilly,  becaufe  it  bears  Flowers  on  spidet- 
a  Stem  about  a  Foot  high,  like  Lillies  in  the  Form  of  a  Bell ;  and  its  Root uc  f- 
is  like  that  of  a  Turnip.  There  are  two  or  three  Sorts  of  this  Flower, 
viz.  The  Savoy,  the  great  Italian,  and  th e  Virginian  Spiderwort.  The 
two  fird  bear  white  Flowers,  and  the  lad  of  a  blue  Colour  with  red 
Threads  in  the  Middle.  It  is  multiplied  by  the  Root,  and  flowers  in 

^  After  thefe  might  follow  the  Defcriptions  of  fome  otherFlowers  of  the 
perannual  Kind  under  this  Clafs;  fuch  as  Batchelors  Button,  Dittany, 
cPafque-F lower,  Colchicum,  Mandrake  or  Golden  Moufe-Ear ,  Satin- 
Flower,  Golden-Rod,  Double  Tellitory,  Double  Featherfew,  Double  Ca¬ 
momile,  Double  Dogs  Fennel ,  Double  Ladyfmocks,  Scarlet  Crofs,  Gen¬ 
tian,  Dames  Violet ;  with  many  others  every  Day  introduced  into  Gar¬ 
dens  from  the  Fields  or  Woods,  which  fome  late  Authois  have  taken  a 

5  S  great 
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great  deal  of  Pains  to  defcribe,  and  have  laboured  the  Methods  of  pro¬ 
pagating  them,  whilft  the  Culture  and  Removal  is  eafy,  natural,  and 
no  ways  difficult :  I  fhall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  having  only 
juft  mentioned  fome  of  them. 


CHAP.  V. 

Reptiles  or  the  loweft  vivacious  Flowers. 

Auricula.  '"I  ^  H  E  Auricula  or  Bear\-Ear  is  juftly  valued  and  efteemed  by  all 

1  Florifts.  For  Nature  no  where  difeovers  her  Variety  of  Col¬ 
ours,  her  Shades  and  pretty  Mixtures  more  than  in  this  little  Flower, 
which  is  raifed  both  from  the  Seed,  and  from  Slips.  In  the  former 
Way  have  been  raifed  of  late  Years  a  furprizing  Variety  of  Sorts, 
which  th&Editor  by  Way  of  boafting  and  triumph  Names  after  fome 
great  Family  or  confpicious  Perfon.  In  the  latter  Way  you  are  fure  to 
prelerve  and  propagate  the  Sort,  with  a  little  Care  in  removing  and 
parting  the  R  oots  whilft  they  are  in  Flower,  (which  I  take  to  be  much 
the  belt  Seafon)  and  then  watering  and  fhading  them,  if  the  Weather  be 
dry,  for  three  or  four  Days. 

Thofe  who  are  curious  in  preferving  and  boldy  explaining  the  beft 
Sorts  put  them  in  Tots,  the  better  to  preferve  them  both  in  Winter  and 
Summer.  For  the  Auricula  is  a  Plant  that  delights  in  the  Shade ;  and 
too  much  Wet  is  apt  to  rot  it  in  the  Winter,  and  in  the  Summer  to  take 
off  that  beautiful  Bowder  which  fo  much  adorns  the  Flower,  and  graces 
the  Eye  of  it,  which  is  efteemed  the  Center  of  its  Beauty,  and  therefore 
is  much  regarded.  Thofe  therefore  who  take  Pleafure  to  defend  Beau¬ 
ties  from  outwTard  Injuries  of  Sun  and  Weather  complement  them  with 
Sheds  and  Shelves  of  Boards  one  above  another,  facing  only  the  Eafl- 
ern  Sun. 

All  the  fevcral  Sorts  of  Auricula's  flower  from  the  Middle  of  March 
to  the  End  of  April-,  and  if  the  Weather  be  not  very  dry,  moil  of  them 
will  blow  again  the  Beginning  of  September ;  tho’  their  Flowers  in  Au¬ 
tumn  are  feldom  fo  fair  and  large  as  thofe  in  the  Spring. 

The  Rules  and  Prefcriptions  laid  down  for  Soils,  wherein  both  to 
plant  and  fow  this  curious  Flower  have  been  various,  according  to  Peo¬ 
ples  different  Fancies:  But  as  it  is  a  Plant  that  loves  Cooluefs,  well  rot¬ 
ted  Cow-dung  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  ‘ Untried  Earth  well  lifted, 
without  any  more  adoe,  is  an  experienced  good  Compofition  both  for 
the  Flower  and  the  Seed. 

Great  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  preferve  the  Seed  from  fome  of  the 
beft  Flowers;  for  when  the  Stalks  begin  to  grow  yellow  i nfune,  and 
you  difeern  in  the  Top  of  the  Seed  Veffel  a  little  bole,  you  may  then  be 
affured  the  Seed  is  ripe,  and  the  Stalks  fit  to  be  cut;  which  yet  you 
muft.be  fure  to  keep  upright,  left  the  beft  of  the  Seed  fcatter.  Let  them 
then  lye  in  a  Chamber  expofed  to  the  Sun  till  the  Beginning  Septem¬ 
ber  :  and  then  fow  the  Seed  in  the  aforefaid  Compofition  put  into  flat 
fquare  Boxes  with  holes  at  the  Bottom  to  let  out  the  Water.  After  the 
•  *  i  Seed 
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Seed  is  Cowed  pretty  thick,  ftft  more  of  the  fine  Mould  over  it  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  Crown  P’ece,  and  there  let  it  remain  all  the  Winter  in 
the  Sun  and  Air  till  they  begin  to  come  up,  which  will  be  abou t  April; 
and  then  the  Box  mult  be  removed  into  the  Shade  and  often  gently 
watered.  As  Coon  as  they  are  grown  to  any  confiderable  Bignefs,  they 
fhould  be  removed  at  proper  Diftances  into  Beds  prepared  for  that 
Purpofe,  where  they  are  to  remain  till  they  bear  Flowers.  Some  of 
them  will  bear  the  Spring  following,  others  in  Autumn.  The  double 
and  fir  if  d  Sorts  muft  be  often  (Lifted  elle  they  will  be  apt  to  degene¬ 
rate. 
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There  are  diverfe  Sorts  of  this  Flower,  which  appears  early  in  the  Poiian- 
Spring,  and  Come  of  them  very  pretty.  There  are  of  tlieni  both  of  thetbui' 
Cowflip  and  the  Brimrofe  Kind;  Of  both  which  there  are  great  Varie¬ 
ties.  Some  are  [ingle  fome  double  flowering;  Some  Hofe  in  Hofe;  Come 
Betitaloons;  and  fome  Feathers.  The  Way  of  increaling,  variegating, 
and  diverfifying  thefe  is  much  the  fame  as  in  the  Article  above;  for  they 
require  the  fame  Soil,  and  Culture  as  the  Aur  icula ,  and  they  fhould, 
like  that,  be  frequently  removed  to  frefh  Places,  if  you  would  preferve 
their  Beauty  and  Colours. 

Altho’  this  be  in  all  Places  and  Countries  the  moft  common  plain  nape. 
Flower  or  rather  IV eed\  yet  even  thefe  when  they  are  found  double  and 
variegated,  they  find  a  Place  in  the  bell  Gardens,  and  make  very  beauti¬ 
ful  and  agreeable  Edgings.  Inhere  are  thirty  or  forty  Sorts  of  them ; 
but  the  moft  Remarkable  are  the  double  white-,  the  double  red ;  the  dou¬ 
ble  red  and  white ;  the  Coxcomb ;  the  Rain-bow ,  and  the  Hen  and  Chick¬ 
ens.  They  are  as  eafily  raifed  from  the  Seed  as  parted  from  the  Roots, 
and  that  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn.  To  preferve  their  Colours  and 
Beauty,  they  fhould  be  taken  up  once  in  three  or  four  Years.  Too 
much  Sun  and  Drought  are  Enemies  to  them;  fo  tliat  except  they  be 
fet  in  the  Shade,  they  expeft  the  Refrefhment  of  Water  in  a  dry  Time. 

This  is  another  very  pretty  Reptile ,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  moft  Gentiond- 
agreeable  bordering  Flowers.  There  are  fome  varieties  of  it  in  for-^- 
reign  Parts,  but  I  have  not  yet  met  with  more  than  one  Sort  in  England , 
vi-z.  That  with  dark  blue  Flowers  in  the  Form  of  a  Bell.  And  the 
blue  is  indeed  of  that  daz’ling  Luftre  that  none  of  the  Painter’s  Co¬ 
lours  not  even  the  Ultra  marine  can  vie  with  it.  If  it  likes  the  Soil 
(which  fhould  be  light)  it  is  apt  enough  to  put  forth  Off-fets,  which 
may  be  parted  from  the  Root  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn. 

The  Hepatica ,  otherwife  called  Liverwort ,  from  its  fuppofed  Cover -Hepatic*. 
eign  Virtues  in  difeafes  of  the  Liver,  is  a  very  pretty  Flower,  and  the 
more  fo,  becaufe  it  appears  very  early  in  the  Spring,  fometimes  the  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  January,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Flower  oftener  ap¬ 
pears  on  its  naked  Stalk  before  the  Leaves.  The  three  moft  remarkable 
Kinds  of  them,  are  the  [ingle  and  double  crimfon ,  the  fngle  and  double 
blue  or  purple ,  and  the  fngle  and  double  white  Flowers.  The  l aft  of 
which  is  the  more  rare  and  tendered  Sort.  They  are  feldom  raifed  from 
Seed,  but  may  be  eafily  propagated  in  a  light  Candy  Soil  by  parting  the 
Roots  in  Spring  and  Autumn. 

The  Violet ,  tho’  it  grows  wild  under  Hedges,  is  yet  admittted  into  Wet, 
the  Garden  for  its  Fragrancy;  and  hereby  it  is  fomething  improved;  for 
there  are  befides  the  fingle  blue  and  white  Kinds  the  double  white  and 
the  double  blue  and  the  common  Sort  with  Leaves  variegated  with 

green 
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£rreeh  antl  white.  This  Flower  blows  in  February  and  March  and  is 
bell:  and  moft  eafily  propagated  by  Slips  and  Runners  from  the  Mother 


:rocus  Of  the  Crocus  or  Saffron-Flower  there  are  feveral  Sorts,  befides  thofe 
which  bloffom  in  the  Spring ;  of  which  we  have  the  common  yellow 
and  black  ftrip’d;  the  plain  Lcomon  coloured;  the  Orange  coloured,  the 
plain  Purple,  the  motled  Purple,  and  the  white;  which  if  they  are 
planted  in  Beds  by  themfelves  and  difcreetly  mixt,  make  a  poll:  agree¬ 
able  Shew  in  February  and  March .  They  profper  almoft  in  any  Soil, 
and  encreafe  wonderfully  at  the  Root.  The  Saffrons  and  Colchicums  are 
all  of  the  Crocus  Kind,  tho’  they  bloffom  not  till  Autumn.  Of  the  firft  I 
fhall  fay  nothing  here,  having  treated  of  it  as  a  Field  Plant,  and  can¬ 
not  but  wonder  it  is  not  made  more  fo,  confidering  the  Profit  it  brings. 
But  the  Colchicums  are  pretty  Flowers  in  Autumn,  and  appear  not  till 
after  its  large  and  flourifhing  Leaves  die  into  the  Ground.  Some  call  it 
the  RefurrePtion  Flower ,  as  being  a  lively  Image  thereof.  It  makes  an 
empty  Flourifh  all  the  Summer  with  Leaves  only,  which  after  fometime 
die  and  rot  in  the  Earth;  but  at  a  certain  Seafon,  riles  again  with  a 
more  beautiful  and  glorified  Body  without  Leaves.  There  are  fome 
different  Sorts  of  them;  fome  Jingle  pink-,  fome  double  pink  coloured 
Bloffoms;  and  others  checquered  with  pink  Colour  and  white.  They 
have  large  Roots  like  Tulips ,  and  by  them  they  are  propagated. 

Snowdrop.  This  Flower  obtains  its  Name,  from  its  early  appearance,  even  fome- 
times  in  December  and 7 anuary  before  the  Snows  are  quite  diffolved; 
and  from  its  beautiful  white.  There  are  of  them  both  Jingle  and 
double ;  and  they  make  a  very  agreeable  Appearance  at  the  firft  of  the 
Spring,  being  fet  in  Rows  on  the  Borders  intermixt  with  the  Crocus’s: 
And  like  them  they  are  multiplied  by  parting  their  Roots  either  in  Au¬ 


tumn  or  Spring. 

mdian  "phis  Flower  I  ranged  not  with  the  other  of  its  Name,  becaufe  it  is 

Pmk-  a  Reptile ,  and  becaufe  it  is  of  a  tender  Conftitution,  requiring  more 
and  different  Care.  It  was  brought  from  China ,  and  loves  a  warm  Ex¬ 
position:  And  therefore  for  the  Sake  of  its  prettty  variegated  Flowers 
it  is  ufually  fet  in  Borders  under  a  South  Wall ;  where  it  will  difplay 
its  Beauty  for  feveral  Years.  Tho’  it  is  good  every  Year  to  fow  new 
ones  from  the  Seed  which  it  bears,  left  a  fharp  Winter  deftroy  the  old 
Roots,  as  fometimes  it  will. 

Panfy.  The  Ranfy  is  a  Reptile  of  the  Violet  Kind ;  for  its  Stems  are  apt  to 
creep  on  the  Ground,  and  it  bears  Flowers  not  unlike  the  Violet ,  but 
they  are  commonly  of  three  Colours,  viz.  white ,  a  yellow ,  purple  and 
blue.  And  when  its  Leaves  are  ftrip’d  with  yellow  (as  fometimes  they  are) 
it  makes  a  very  pretty  Shew  in  Borders.  It  will  outlive  the  Winter; 
but  it  fhould  be  fown  anew  every  Year. 

The  Aconite ,  to  which  the  Epithete  of  Winter  is  ufually  put,  be¬ 
caufe  it  difplays  its  yellow  Bloffoms  commonly  the  very  Beginning  of 
January.  It  is  apt  enough  to  overrun  the  Ground  both  by  its  Oft  fets 
and  by  its  Seed,  and  therefore  there  is  little  need  to  direct  any  Method  of 
Cultivation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Annual  Flowers  from  the  Seed ■ 

OF  all  the  Tribe  of  Annuals  this  is  the  largeft  and  tailed:.  For  it5**- 
is  even  taller  and  larger  than  the  ‘Per annual  one,  which  we  'loJ-er' 
have  already  defcribed:  If  it  be  fown  in  March  in  a  rich  Soil  and  well 
watered,  it  will  rife  near  eight  Foot  high  on  one  fingle  Stem  bearing 
feveral  large  yellow  Flowers,  fome  of  which  will  be  near  a  Foot  di¬ 
ameter.  Thefe  are  feldom  admitted  in  fmall  Gardens;  but  in  large 
ones  (when  fet  in  Rows  and  at  proper  Diftances)  they  make  a  glorious 
Shew. 

There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  this  Flower  viz.  The  common  s”*fdra 
'white,  the  variegated  white ,  the  j ellow  and  the  red.  They  are  railed" 
from  Seed;  and  altho’  they  have  no  great  Beauty  or  Smell,  they  ferve 
to  adorn  Chimneys  and  Flower  Pots,  and  will  grow  almoil  any  where, 
even  on  Walls.  It  is  called  Calve s-fnout  or  Lyoii* s  Heart  from  the 
Form  of  its  Flower;  which  appears  from  May  to  July.  The  Seed  which 
is  ripe  in  Augujl ,  may  be  fown  in  the  following  Month  or  in  March . 

It  is  a  hardy  Plant ;  but  dies  as  foon  as  it  hath  produced  its  Seed. 

The  Lark-heel  or  Lark-fpur ,  fo  called  from  the  Refemblance  its  Flow- ^ 
er  hath  to  the  Heel  of  the  Lark,  is  a  pretty  Ornament  in  a  Flower-Gar¬ 
den,  where  there  is  Room  for  it  to  extend  its  Branches.  Otherwife  they 
fhould  be  fown  in  Quarters  by  themfelves.  Some  of  them  are  very  double 
and  prettily  variegated,  fome  blue,  fome  purple,  fome  white,  and  fome 
Peach  coloured.  And  when  all  the  Colours  are  well  mixt  and  the 
Flowers  double  and  ftrip’d  with  white,  nothing  can  make  a  gayer  Shew 
at  a  Diftance. .  And  it  is  multiplied  by  Seed  fown  either  in  Autumn  or 
Spring.  But  indeed  it  is  apt  enough  to  fow  itfelf  in  Autumn,  and  if 
the  Winter  prove  mild,  fuch  will  flower  in  May  ox  June,  and  then  the 
Spring-fowing  will  come  a  Month  after.  The  Seed  fhould  fometimes 
be  changed  and  fetch’d  from  a  different  Soil,  otherwife  they  will  degene¬ 
rate,  and  become  felf  coloured  and  fingle. 

The  Poppy  is  one  of  the  Wonders  of  Nature,  that  fo  tall  and  large PoW' 
a  Flower  fhould  arife  from  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  Seeds  in  one  Year; 
tho’  it  may  be  here  obferved  that  Tobacco,  which  hath  ffill  a  fmaller  Seed, 
doth  yet  produce  a  much  ftronger  Plant.  Were  the  Poppy  as  good  as  it 
is  great,  as  fweet  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  as  lafting  as  it  is  hafty  in  ' 
Growth,  nothing  could  be  more  glorious.  But  its  ill  Smell,  and  hafty 
withering  makes  it  much  lefs  regarded.  It  may  be  fown  either  in  Autumn 
or  Spring;  but  indeed  this  like  the  former  fows  itfelf  faft  enough  and 
difplays  its  Flowers  in  May  and  June,  fome  red  fome  purple,  fome  white, 
fome  ltrip’d,  and  fome  very  double.  There  is  a  Dutch  wild  Poppy  that 
blows  not  fo  high  as  this,  whofe  Flowers  are  red  and  white  ftrip’d,  and 
blolTom  from  June  till  Auguft .  The  Argemone  being  a  Sort  of  Poppy,  by 
Mr.  Tournefort  called  the  prickly  Poppy ,  I  mention  under  this  Head: 
it  comes  up  with  a  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  with  long  narrow  notch’d 

5-  T  Leaves: 
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Leaves:  On  the  Extremities  of  the  Stalk  appear  Flowers  in  the  Form  of 
a  Rofe.  The  Seed  is  to  be  fowed  in  Autumn,  and  tranfplanted  in  April 
into  Borders,  where  they  may  attain  their  perfect  Growth. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  the  Candia  'Tuft,  differing  only  in  the  Colour 
of  their  Flower,  the  one  white  the  other  red.  It  brings  its  Flowers  in 
Tufts  in  June  and  July,  on  a  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high.  It  is  raifed  from 
Seed,  and  may  be  fown  either  in  Autumn  or  Spring:  But  it  is  good  to 
fow  at  both  Seafons,  that  there  may  be  a  better  Succeffion  of  their 
Flowers.  Some  Authors  atfeft  to  make  a  Buftle  about  the  Methods  of 
cultivating  them,  as  if  they  were  difficult  and  tender,  and  wanted  Co¬ 
verings,  Hot-Beds,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  Care,  and  better  Soil; 
whereas  it  is  an  hardy  Flower,  and  will  grow  almoft  in  any  Soil. 

The  fingle  Marigold  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  as  a  Flower,  but 
:a "&0iJ  the  double  one  is  large  and  beautiful  enough,  making  a  goodly  Shew  with 
its  deep  yellow  for  feveral  Months  in  the  Year,  and  in  the  Winter  too, 
if  it  be  mild  and  open.  It  ferves  for  all  the  fame  Ufes  of  the  Kitchen 
and  Dairy  as  the  fingle  one,  and  may  be  raifed  from  its  own  Seeds;  but 
like  moft  other  beautiful  double  Flowers  it  degenerates,  being  conftantly 
fowed  in  the  fame  Place  and  Soil. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  Annual ,  when  fown  either  on  Edgings  or  Spots ; 
for  it  ftrikes  the  Eye  agreeably  enough  with  its  pale  blue ,  bloffoming  a- 
v'entaNa.  bout  Midfummer,  and  rifing  not  above  five  or  fix  Inches:  As  doth  alfo 
velwort.  Venns-Navelwort ,  which  hath  white  Flowers. 

parnajfus.  The  Flower  oiRarnaffus  has  Leaves  like  a  Violet,  and  a  Flower  on  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk  in  the  Shape  of  a  Rofe,  compofed  of  feveral  unequal 
Leaves  all  of  them  fringed,  and  placed  in  the  Shape  of  a  Round.  It  loves 
Moifture  and  a  holding  Soil,  but  is  fometimes  apt  to  be  injured  with 
Cold,  efpecially  if  fown  before  March. 

Mufdpuia  ThzCatch-Fly ,  or  Mufcipula,  is  a  Flower  very  apt  to  fpread  it  felf  with¬ 
out  any  Care,  and  indeed  will  foon  over-run  the  Flower-Garden,  if  not 
kept  within  Bounds.  It  is  however  a  pretty  Flower,  of  a  red  or  crim- 
fon  Colour,  which  appears  in  June ,  and  continues  blowing  five  or  fix 
Weeks,  efpecially  if  they  out-iive  the  Winter,  as  they  commonly  do. 
There  is  a  glutinous  Matter  always  flicking  upon  its  Stalks,  which 
proves  a  Trap  for  little  Flies,  and  hence  it  derives  its  Name.  The  Flower 
is  fweet,  and  looks  well  in  Patches. 

This  Flower  feldom  rifes  above  a  Foot  high,  and  appears  with  its 
crimfon  Flowers  about  Midfummer;  it  is  hardy,  and  eafily  raifed  from 
Seed  in  Spring. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  the  Nigella ,  otherwife  called  Fennel-Flower. 
The  fingle  Sort  has  large  Leaves  and  blue  Flowers;  the  fmall  leaved  with 
white  Flowers,  and  another  from  Candia.  It  is  propagated  from  Seed 
commonly  fown  in  Autumn,  that  the  Plants  may  be  fit  to  be  removed 
from  the  Seed-Bed  into  their  proper  Places  in  the  Spring. 

The  Lupine,  becaufe  it  has  fome  pretty  Varieties,  (as  the  great 
and  fmall  blue,  the  white  and  the  yellow)  is  ufually  fown  with  us  as  a 
Flower;  but  it  is  indeed  nothing  but  a  Vetch,  and  in  the  Southern  Parts 
is  fown  in  the  Fields  as  fuch,  and  as  Pulfe  for  their  Cattle.  Rimy  in  his 
mentioning  this,  affords  us  one  (among!!:  a  great  many  other)  Inftance 
of  his  Readinefs  to  give  into  Superfiition  and  Fable,  viz.  That  their 
Flowers  keep  their  Courfe  with  the  Sun ;  and  that  whether  the  Air  be 
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cloudy  or  clear,  they  ferve  inftead  of  Dials  for  the  Time  of  the  Day: 

And  likewife  that  they  have  fome  other  Motions,  by  which  as  PrognofticKs 
the  Husbandmen  judge  of  the  Weather.’ 

The  Scarlet  Bean  is  another  Kind  of  Pulfe  introduced  out  of  the  scarUt- 
Kitchen  into  the  Flower-Garden.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  Kinds  of  Kidney  Bean- 
Beans,  whofe  Pods,  (though  fome  think  them  a  little  ranker  than  the 
white,  yet)  are  Angularly  good  ufed  in  Pickles.  However  it  is  now 
adopted  for  a  Flower ,  becaufe  of  its  beautiful  fear  let  Colour ;  and  it  is 
accordingly  encouraged  as  fuch  to  twine  about  Sticks  fet  in  Borders.  Its 
Excellence  is,  that  it  will  continue  blowing  from  May  till  the  Frofh  come 
on.  They  are  ufually  employed  to  adorn  Walls  and  Arbours. 

The  annual  Stock  is  another  pretty  Flower  fox  Edgings,  or  to  be  fown  Annual- 
in  Spots:  It  bears  Flowers  of  aV’  ink  Co  lour,  fometimes  fti  rip’d  with  white,  stock. 
about  Midsummer. 

This  is  likewite  called  Hearts  Eafe\  is  a  Dwarf,  and  makes  a  pretty  viola-tri- 
Edging,  having  Flowers  variegated  with  purple,  yellow  and  red,  about color- 
June. 

I  am  afraid  the  Derivation  of  the  Scabius  from  the  Latin  Word  Scabies ,  Sca,ylu. 
as  if  it  was  an  infallible  Cure  for  the  Itch,  is  not  much  to  be  depended 
upon ;  though  the  Botanifts  aferibe  a  great  many  Virtues  to  this  Plant, 
and  fanfy  it  will  cure  almoft  any  Sorts  of  Sores.  However  that  be,  it  is 
a  very  pretty  Flower  i xiAugujl  and  September.  It  makes  no  great  Shew 
at  a  Diftance,  though  it  rifes  on  fmall  Stalks  near  three  Foot  high;  but  if 
it  be  viewed  near  at  Hand,  the  little  white  Specks  mix’d  with  the  purple 
have  an  uncommon  Beauty.  There  are  chiefly  two  Sorts  of  this  Flower 
cultivated  amongft  us,  viz.  The  Spanijh  Scabius,  and  the  Indian  Sca¬ 
bius,  which  laft  is  much  preferred  for  its  fweet  Scent,  called  therefore 
Musk  Scabius.  The  Seed  may  be  fown  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn;  but 
the  befl:  Seafon  for  flowing  is  in  September,  and  then  they  will  be  ready 
to  tranfplant  out  of  the  Seed-bed  in  March ,  to  be  fet  in  their  proper  Pla¬ 
ces  and  Diftances.  There  is  a  Sort  called  Mountain  Scabius ,  with  much 
larger  Leaves,  bearing  Seed  which  fhould  be  fown  in  March. 

There  are  feveral  other  Flowers  raifed  from  Seed  of  lefs  Note;  fuch 
th  e  Pheafants  Eye,  Royal  Com  free,  Mallows,  Barba  Jovis,  8c  c. 

But  I  have  no  Inclination  to  weary  the  Reader  about  Trifles,  and  the 
Cultivation  of  Plants  wherein  there  is  no  Difficulty,  as  fome  late  Dic¬ 
tionary-Writers  have  done;  making  the  Prefs  groan,  and  the  Patience  of 
the  Inquifitive  tired  with  tedious  Repetitions,  and  long  DireTions  how 
to  cultivate  a  T>aijy,  and  when  to  flow  a  Cow  flip. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Annuals  to  be  fown  in  Hot  Beds. 

QF  this  Race  of  Flowers  we  have,  introduced  amongft  us  from  fo¬ 
reign  Parts,  feveral  pretty  valuable  Sorts,  which  I  Ihould  think 
jq  a lace  in  the  Hot-Bed  altogether  as  well  as  a  Cucumber . 

Trench  Amongft  thefe  are  the  French  and  African  Marigolds ,  which  though 
»»d Afri-  tjiey  may  be  raifed  in  the  natural  Earth,  yet  by  Reafon  in  that  Way 
they  will  come  late,  and  confidently  continue  but  a  little  while  before 
the  Frofts  overtake  them,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  fet  them  forward  in 
an  Hot-Bed. 

The  French  Sort,  called  alfo  th e  Indian  Rofe,  makes  a  very  agreeable 
Mixture  with  other  Flowers  in  Borders,  with  its  variegated  Velvet 
Flowers  intermix’d  with  yellow  and  red  Colours.  For  its  duration  and 
Beauty  no  Flower  exceeds  it;  but  its  very  difagreeable,  not  to  fay  Jtink- 
in %  Smell,  makes  it  fo  offenfive  to  many,  that  they  quite  banifh  it  from 
the  Flower-Garden.  Several  Attempts  have  been  made,  firft  to  remove 
its  Smell,  and  then  to  give  it  an  agreeable  Odour;  but  hitherto  they  have 
not  (as  I  can  hear)  proved  fuccefsful,  though  the  Seeds  have  been  fteep’d 
in  all  imaginable  Perfumes;  fo  hard  js  it  quite  to  mend  or  alter  corrupt 
Nature!  according  to  the  old  Aphorifm. 

Quo  femel  ejl  imbuta  recens  fervabit  Odorem 
Tejla  diu. - - 

However,  I  Ihould  not  give  this  over  as  wholy  defperate,  feeing  it  is 
certain  we  can  heighten  the  Flavour  of  Melons,  both  by  fteeping  the 
Seeds  in  rich  Wines,  and  by  artificial  Preparations  of  Earth. 

The  African  Sort  is  alfo  a  moft  beautiful  Flower,  if  it  proves  double ; 
apd  to  make  it  fo,  the  Seeds  fhould  always  be  gathered  from  the  double 
Sort. 

This  indeed  hath  but  one  Colour,  but  it  is  a  moll  beautiful  yellow , 
and  the  Flowers  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  French  Sort.  And 
although  it  has  no  good  Smell,  yet  neither  has  it  fuch  an  one  as  to  be 
offenfive,  as  the  other  is.  It  bears  its  long  black  Seeds  in  full  Pods  plen¬ 
tifully,  which  fhould  be  gathered  at  the  Approach  of  Winter,  when  the 
Flower  dieth. 

Both  Sorts  may  be  removed  out  of  the  Hot-Bed  into  their  proper  Pla¬ 
ces,  the  latter  End  of  Apr  il  or  the  Beginning  of  May,  for  they  are  not 
very  tender. 

Amann-  The  Amaranthus ,  other  wife  called  the  Flower  gentle ,  is  chiefly  of 
tw0  Sorts,  the  greater  and  the  lejfer.  The  beft  of  the  greater  Sort,  is 
the  large  purple ,  that  bears  long  Spikes  of  round  hairy  Tufts  of  a  reddifli 
purple" Colour,  and  from  its  bending  its  Head  toward  the  Ground,  is 
called  by  the  common  People,  Love  lies  a  bleeding . 
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Of  the  leffer  Sort,  (much  the  tendered  and  moft  beautiful)  there  are 
great  Varieties:  rhe  Amaranthus  Cocks-comb  of  all  the  feveral  Colours, 
viz.  red ,  fear  let,  yellow,  if  they  have  Juftice  done  them  by  Removes 
from  one  Hot-Bed  to  another,  are  moil:  efteemed  for  their  beautiful  da- 
zling  Colours,  for  forming  their  Heads  into  the  Shape  of  a  Cock’s  Comb, 
and  for  their  Duration,  continuing  in  their  Beauty  from  the  Beginning 
of  J tine  till  the  firft  Frofts  come  on;  before  which  their  Seed  fhould  be 
carefully  gathered  from  thole  that  explain  themfelves  beft.  This  Sort,  tho* 
not  near  io  large  as  the  other,  will  fometimes  rife  near  two  Foot  high  ; 
and  when  it  is  fet  in  the  richeft  Earth,  in  a  good  Expofition  to  the  Sun, 
and  fheltered  from  Winds,  will  make  a  moft  beautiful  Shew,  efpecially 
if  their  Colours  are  forted  with  Art,  and  placed  in  Rows  at  equal  Di- 
ftances. 

The  Amaranthus  Tricolor  differs  little  from  the  former,  fave  that  its 
Beauty  is  chiefly  in  the  Leaves,  variegated  with  green,  red,  and  yellow, 
which  Alixture  of  Colours  every  one  knows  is  beautiful  enough.  There 
is  alfo  another  Sort  ol  Tricolor,  whofe  Leaves  are  buff,  red,  and  green , 
but  not  io  agreeable  as  the  other.  Thefe  are  fomething  tenderer  than 
the  Cock' s-combs,  and  therefore  fhould  remain  longer  in  the  Hot-bed  be¬ 
fore  they  are  removed,  and  then  treated  with  Care  and  Caution  ;  .for  the 
leaft  Cold  kills  them.  But  yet  they  all  abundantly  merit  the  Efteem,  and 
diligent  Nurture  of  the  curious  Florift;  for  indeed  no  good  Garden 
fhould  be  unfurnifhed  with  thefe  beautiful  Flowers,  the  chief  and  moft 
defer ving  of  all  the  Annuals. 

The  Seed  of  thefe  Flowers  is  of  a  bright  fhining  black  and  fmall,  but 
of  long  Duration,  continuing  good  feven  or  eight  Years;  which  the  cu¬ 
rious  Florift  fhould  oblerve  with  Pleafure;  becaufe  fome  Years  will  not 
bring  their  Seed  to  perfect  Maturity,  and  then  an  old  Stock  is  valuable. 

The  Seed  being  fmall,  fhould  be  fown  near  the  Surface  in  the  Hot-bed,  in 
very  rich  Mould,  in  February ;  and  about  the  Middle  of  March,  when 
the  Plants  have  four  Leaves,  fhould  be  removed  into  a  new  one  after  the 
great  Heat  is  over;  where  they  are  to  be  nurfed  with  Care,  letting  them 
have  as  much  Air  and  Sun  as  is  confident  with  their  tender  Conftitution. 

The  Cocks-combs  may  be  trufted  abroad  under  a  warm  Wall  and  in  rich 
Earth  at  the  latter  End  of  May ;  but  it  is  beft  to  keep  the  Tricolors  under 
Glades  till  the  Middle  of  June ;  and  even  then,  if  they  are  removed  into 
Pots,  to  let  the  Pots  ftand  under  Glades  for  four  or  five  Days. 

The  Bind-weed,  * or  Convolvulus  is  of  two  Sorts,  viz.  the  greater  and  Convoi i 
the  lefs.  Th z  greater  rifes  up  with  many  long  winding  Branches  above 
fix  Foot  high,  having  at  the  Joints  Flowers  like  Bells  of  a  deep  blue; 
which  never  open  but  in  the  Night,  and  clofe  again  at  Sun-rife:  As  doth 

The  Convolvulus  Minor,  which  hath  fmaller  Leaves  and  a  weaker 
Stalk,  rifing  (if  fupported)  two  Foot  high.  The  Flowers  are  lefs  than 
the  other,  but  far  more  beautiful,  being  of  a  fair  Azure  blue,  with  a 
white  Star  in  the  Bottom  fhaded  a  little  with  yellow.  The  Indian  Chinees, 
known  fo  well  to  the  Ladies,  excellently  reprefent  the  Colours  of  this 
pretty  Flower.  The  firji  is  hardy,  and  may  be  railed  in  the  natural 
Soil,  tho’it  dowers  not  till  Autumn:  But  the  laji  expeTs  the  Adiftance 
of  a  Hot-bed,  and  then  it  will  continue  a  Succeffion  of  its  pretty  Flowers 
from  June  to  September,  when  the  little  black  Seeds  contained  in  the 
Husks  fhould  be  carefully  gather’d  and  preferv’d  for  future  Ufe  and  Beauty; 
the  whole  Plant  dying  in  the  Ground  at  the  approach  of  the  firft  Froft. 

5  U  There 
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There  is  a  red-flowering  Convolvulus  brought  from  the  IFef -Indies :  Buc 
this  is  a  greater  Stranger  amongft  us,  and  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  other. 

This  is  called  byfome  the  JVonder  of  the  JVor Id,  becaufe  of  the  great 
Variety  of  its  Flowers,  even  from  the  fame  Root ;  and  becaufe,  like  the 
Convolvulus ,  it  explains  not  its  Flowers  till  near  Sun-fet,  and  fhuts  them 
up  again  in  the  Morning.  This  Flower  dies  for  the  moft  Part  every 
V/ inter,  and  therefore  mult  be  raifed  from  the  Seed  in  a  Hot-bed  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  April :  By  which  Means  it  comes  to  Maturity,  and  flowers 
all  Augnft  and  September.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  them,  the  one  bear¬ 
ing  red  and  yellow  Flowers,  and  the  other  purple  and  white,  the  Co¬ 
lours  intermix’d  with  great  Variety.  The  plain  Sorts  are  of  no  Value; 
and  therefore  great  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  gather  the  Seeds  from  thole 
only  which  are  variegated.  All  our  late  Authors  (who  follow  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  a  Track)  fay,  that  laying  Horfe  Dung  over  the young  Roots  will 
preferve  them  alive  till  Spring;  and  that  if  the  old  Roots  be  well  dry’d, 
wrapt  up  in  Woollen  Rags,  and  fo  kept  fromMoifture  all  the  Winter  with¬ 
in  Doors,  they  will  fprout  again  in  the  Spring.  But  I  venture  to  fay  there 
is  no  trufting  to  this  Method.  If  fuch  a  Thing  has  been  ;  yet  it  is  not 
ordinarily  to  be  expected.  Upon  the  Remove  from  the  Hot-bed  in  May, 
give  this  Flower  a  rich  Earth,  a  good  Expofure  to  the  Sun,  and  free 
from  Wind. 

This  is  another  tender  Plant,  that  wants  the  Afliftance  of  the  Hot-bed 
to  bring  it  forward,  that  it  may  explain  its  Flowers  before  the  Winter 
overtake  it:  It  hath  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Peach,  and  its  Flowers  are 
only  of  Self-colours,  fometimes  crimfon,  fometimes  purple,  and  fome- 
times  white,  upon  Stems  ariflng  about  a  Foot  and  half  high.  The  firft 
Froflf  at  the  Beginning  of  Winter  is  its  fure  Deftru&ion ;  and  fo  it  muft 
be  raifed  every  Year  from  the  Seeds,  which  referable  Lentils. 

The  Sweet-Sultan,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  faid  the  Grand  Seignior  af- 
fe&ed  to  wear  it  in  his  Turbant,  is  one  of  the  Species  of  Blue-Bottles , 
not  much  unlike  the  former ,  bearing  Flowers  in  Autumn  on  Stems  two 
Foot  high  ;  fome  white ,  fome yellow,  and  fome  purple.  They  arefweet- 
feented  according  to  the  Name,  and  will  not  come  to  any  great  Perfec¬ 
tion  without  the  Afliftance  of  an  Hot-bed  in  April. 

The  Guinea  Bepper  is  chiefly  admired  for  its  long  and  round  Scarlet 
Fruit,  which  it  difeovers  from  Augujl  till  the  Beginning  of  October,  if  it 
be  aflifted  in  the  Spring  by  an  Hot-bed,  otherwife  the  Summer  will  not 
ripen  its  Fruit.  In  hot  Countries  they  pulverize  the  yellow  Seeds  of  this 
Plant,  and  ufe  it  as  Pepper;  but  it  is  Scelerata  Sinapis.  The  Acerbity 
which  the  Pods  give  to  the  Tongue  is  very  pungent;  and  yet  fome  pickle 
them  and  ufe  them  in  Sauce.  They  are  impatient  of  the  firft  and  leaft 
Froft,  and  therefore  die  in  the  Winter,  but  may  eafily  be  raifed  from  its 
Seed  in  the  Spring. 

The  Indian-Crefs ,  by  fome  called  x\\zyellow  Larkfpur,  is  not  only  a 
pretty  Flower,  but  acceptable  in  the  Sallet  Furniture.  Its  Flower  is  a 
beautiful  yellow  ftrip’d  with  black,  and  appears  earlier  or  later,  as  it  is 
fown  or  not  fown  in  an  Hot-bed :  For  altho’  it  will  come  up  in  the  naked 
Ground,  nay  the  Seeds  will  lye  two  or  three  Years  in  the  Earth  and  grow 
at  laft ;  yet  for  the  Sake  both  of  its  Ufe  and  Beauty  it  is  wont  to  be  accele¬ 
rated  in  the  Hot-bed,  that  the  Flowers  may  be  obtained  in  May,  and  a  Sue- 
ceflion  of  them  continued  till  the  Frofts  come  on. 
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I  mention  this  here  not  as  a  Flower ,  but  as  an  Annual  of  Curiofity  to 
be  railed  and  nourifhed  withCare  in  a  Hot-bed;  and  the  more  it  is  affiled 
that  Way,  the  higher  and  bolder  it  will  rife,  fometimes  to  two  or  three 
Foot  high.  It  is  called  the  fcnfible  or  fen  fit  I've  Plant;  becaufe  as  foon  as 
you  touch  it,  the  Leaf  fhrinks  up  together  ;  but  in  a  fmall  time  after  the 
Hand  is  removed,  it  recovers  its  Life  and  Vigour.  Many  Conjectures 
have  been  made  concerning  the  Philofophy  of  it.  The  plaineft  Reafon 
of  its  fudden  Contraction  is  from  the  Heat  of  the  Hand.  It  being  a 
Plant  whofe  Membranes  and  parenchymous  Parts  are  very  tender,  by  any 
fudden  Pleat,  it  becomes  much  affeCted,  and  the  Circulation  of  its  Juices 
are  ftopt,  juft  as  admitting,  of  a  fudden,  the  direCt  Rays  of  the  Sun  up¬ 
on  a  tender  Melon  or  Cucumber  Plant  in  March  by  opening  the  Glades. 

This  indeed  is  not  fo  fudden  a  Withering  and  Contraction  of  the  Leaves, 
becaufe  the  Plants  are  not  fo  tender  ;  but  in  an  Hour  or  two’s  Time  we 
fee  the  fame  Decay  and  Diflike,  fometimes  to  their  entire  Lofs  of  Life. 

The  merry  Conceit  of  making  this  Contraction  a  Teft  of  Virginity,  is 
often  a  Banter  upon  the  fair  Sex. 

I  am  fenfible  this  chafte  Plant  difcovers  its  Averfion  to  outward  Injury 
and  Rudenefs  from  the  Admilfton  of  fudden  Cold  as  well  as  Heat:  Both 
Heat  and  Cold  producing  the  fame  EffeCt  from  the  fame  Caufe,  viz. 
Forafmuch  as  both  contract  its  Pores  and  Fibres:  Thefe  make  the  vapour- 
ous  Juice,  that  maintains  and  preferves  the  beautiful  Verdure  of  its  Leaves, 
retire,  and  fo  drives  it  down  toward  the  Root.  This  Juice,  which  filled 
and  fwelled  the  circulatory  Veffels,  being  diffipated,  the  Plant  itfelf  muft 
undergo  the  fame  Fate;  which,  toward  the  End  of  Summer,  for  want 
of  proper  Juices  for  its  Nourilhment,  never  fails  to  overtake  it ;  its  Leaves 
muft  wither,  contract  and  clofe  themfelves  up.  With  Refpefl  to  fudden 
Heat,  we  fee  the  fame  thing,  when  we  read  before  a  Fire;  the  Cover  of 
the  Book  is  drawn  back,  for  Want  of  that  Moifture,  which  the  Fire  has 
diffipated. 

But  that  there  may  be  nothing  wanting,  both  for  the  Inftru&ion  and 
Entertainment  of  all  curious  Inquirers  into  Vegetable  Nature,  I  fhall  add 
and  conclude  with  one  Chapter  more,  viz. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  feverdl  Hindrances  and  Obfiru&ions  to 
Improvement,  and  the  general  Annoyances  to 
Vegetables,  whether  in  the  Field,  the  Fore  It, 
the  Fruit-Garden,  or  the  Flower-Garden, 
with  their  probable  Remedies- 

WITHOUT  a  prudent  Care  and  Forefight,  much  both  of  the 
Pleafure  and  Profit  of  the  Gardener  and  Husbandman  will  be 
loft  by  accidental  Annoyances  and  Injuries  and  external  Accidents.  And 
that  thefe  may  be  the  better  guarded  agamft,  and  their  probable  Remedies 
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rightly  underftood  and  timely  apply’d,  I  fliall  diftinftly  confider  them, 
as  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  affe&,  either  the  Field ,  the  Forejl ,  the 
Fruit  or  the  Flower-Garden ,  taken  either  fingly  or  conjointly. 

1.  With  RefpeCt  to  the  Field.  The  Impediments  that  generally  hinder 
the  Husbandmen  from  making  the  greateft  Advantage  of  their  Ground, 
are  either  the  Diftempers  of  the  ground  it  felF,  or  fome  evil  Accidents 
that  occafionally  happen  thereto,  or  to  the  Vegetables  growing  thereon. 

The  Diftempers  are  generally  caufed,  either  by  the  abounding  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  cautes  Coldnels  and  a  dropfical  Difpohtion  ;  or  by  the  abound¬ 
ing  of  a  dry  barren  Earth  or  Mineral,  which  being  deftitute  of  Moifture, 
and  thofe  nitrous  Particles,  which  fhould  caufe  a  Separation  of  the  Parts, 
will  not  afford  terreftrial  Matter  fit  to  enter  the  Bodies  of  Vegetables 
for  their  Nourifhment  and  Increafe;  or  elfe  the  Accidents  come  by 
blafting  Winds,  rapacious  Fowl,  Vermin,  Weeds,  Fearn,  Heath  Broom, 
and  other  unprofitable  V egetables,  which  impoverifh  and  eat  out  the 
Heart  of  the  Soil. 

To  prevent  the  Diftempers  occafioned  by  the  abounding  of  Water  in 
rufhy  and  boggy  Land,  I  have  already  preferibed  the  Remedy  of  deep 
Trenching,  even  a  Foot  or  two  below  the  Spring  when  it  is  dilcover- 
ed.  And  if  thefe  Trenches  be  made  deep  enough  and  frequent  enough, 
there  will  be  a  fingular  Advantage  gained  by  having  the  Matter  taken 
out  of  the  Trenches  thrown  upon  the  Soil,  whereby  the  reft  will  be  con- 
fiderably  railed,  and  the  Diftemper  often  cured,  tho’  it  fliould  fo  happen 
that  no  Drain  can  be  obtained  to  carry  off  the  Water. 

After  the  Land  is  once  laid  dry,  to  cure  its  Coldnefs  and  untraflable 
Nature,  all  fuch  Dungs  and  Compofts  are  to  be  applied  as  are  moft  fit  by 
their  Heat  and  Nitre  to  make  a  Separation  of  the  Parts,  as  Lime,  Rags, 
Soot,  Pidgeon  and  Poultry  Dung,  f 'Sc.  laid  on  difcreetly,  and  not  in  too 
great  Quantities,  that  they  may  not  fcorcli  or  burn  up  the  Grafs  or  Grain, 
inftead  of  improving  it.  Sheeps  Dung,  Hogs  dung  likewife,  and  all  Soil 
and  Litter  of  Cattel,  by  Reafon  of  their  Dung,  Urine,  and  Heat  of  their 
Bodies  lying  thereon,  have  a  Warmth  in  them,  and  are  fit  for  cold  Lands 
on  that  Account ;  and  indeed  by  Reafon  of  their  Moifture  lor  dry  Lands 
alfo.  For  it  is  fometimes  found  that  Land  may  be  dry  and  cold  too,  as 
many  of  our  Wood  Lands  efpecially  are,  where  Lime  and  the  Allies  of 
Vegetables  are  found  to  be  fo  fingularly  beneficial. 

But  as  there  is  nothing  in  Animal  Bodies  but  what  affords  excellent 
Manure,  fo  in  thefe  Cafes,  Horns ,  Bones ,  Hair ,  Flejh ,  both  of  Bealls, 
Fifh  and  Fowl,  are  good  and  very  rich  :  And  thofe  that  know  the  Vir¬ 
tue  of  them  buy  at  Cities  and  Sea-port  Towns,  Woollen  Rags,  Sheep 
Trotters,  ftinking  Fifh,  and  other  Offall  of  Animals  to  be  mixed  with 
other  Soils. 

But  then  again,  where  Moijhtre  is  rather  required  than  Heat ,  there 
floating  (as  I  have  before  obferved)  by  Land  Floods,  if  practicable,  and 
the  Dirt  and  Mud  of  Ponds  and  Highways  is  moft  proper.  For  indeed 
Drynefs  is  one  of  the  greateft  Caufes  of  Barrennefs,  and  fandy  and  gra¬ 
velly  Soils  do  moft  of  all  fuffer  this  Way ;  and  therefore  wherefoever 
Floating  can  be  praftiled,  the  Advantage  to  fuch  Soils  and  low  Lands  is 
incredible,  provided  the  Damage  from  natural  Floods  and  Inundations 
at  unfeafonable  Times  do  not  fpoil  all;  or  that  the  Water  artificially 
fuperinduced  do  not  remain  too  long,  fo  as  to  make  Bogs  and  breed 
Rufhes. 
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Another  Remedy  for  light  barren  Land,  and  what  I  have  mentioned 
under  that  Head,  is  Marie,  the  more  greafy  and  friable  it  is,  the  better, 
without  Regard  to  the  Colour,  (for  there  is  good  of  all  Sorts.)  For  it 
gives  that  Tenacity  which  light  Soils  want,  and  hinders  the  Rains  from 
finking  away  too  foon,  or  being  too  foon  exhaled  by  the  Sun.  Chalk 
alfo  hath  much  of  the  Nature  of  Marie,  but  not  fo  ftrong  nor  durable. 

Mr.  Higgens  is  lately  come  into  my  Parifh,  having  obtained  a  Patent 
for  curing  Sterility,  for  he  hath  invented  a  Preparation  for  manuring  bar¬ 
ren  Lands,  which  is  by  Lime  burnt  three  or  four  times  over,  and  calcined 
into  a  Powder ;  a  Bufhel  of  which  he  fells  for  a  Shilling,  and  faith  it 
w  11  go  as  fai*  as  ten  or  twelve  in  the  ordinary  Way.  It  feems  poffible 
enough  to  draw  the  Salts  of  Lime  into  a  much  lefs  Compafs,  and  to 
exclude  all  ufelefs  mineral  Matter.  But  then  the  probable  Effeft  of 
fiich  Calcination  will  be  this,  That  it  will  have  only  the  Nature  and 
Property  of  Pidgeon  Dung  to  exert  itfelf  for  one  Year,  and  leave  no 
abiding  Virtue  behind.  And  that  truly  feems  to  be  the  Cafe  (by  what 
I  can  hitherto  judge)  of  all  the  Chymical  Quackery  in  Husbandry;  and 
I  doubt  the  new  invented  Liquor  for  infilling  Grain  will  not  do  fo 
much. 

Ant  Hills  are  great  Annoyances  to  the  Husbandman;  for  even  in Ant-uUit. 
wet  Years  the  Grafs  they  bear,  is  worth  little,  and  in  dry  ones  they 
bear  hardly  any  at  all;  therefore  a  good  Husband  in  the  three 
Winter  Months  takes  out  the  Core  or  inward  Parts  and  lays  their 
Surface,  even  not  lower  than  the  other  Level,  that  it  may  not  hold 
Water. 

Moles  are  alfo  Enemies  where  they  come,  whatever  the  common^k 
People  may  fanfy ;  for  by  much  burrowing  of  the  Ground,  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Droughts  more  fenfibly  affeft  it  than  otherwife.  There  are  many 
certain  and  expeditious  Ways  of  deftroying  them  by  Traps  well  known 
and  by  a  dextrous  Management  of  a  fmall  Spade;  but  the  fureft  Way  of 
deftroying  the  Breed  is  to  find  out  their  Nefts  in  March  and  April , 
which  may  be  difcovered  by  the  largenefs  of  the  Heaps.  Mr.  Speed 
prefcribes  red  Herrings  burnt  on  the  Mole- Hills,  or  Garlick  put  in  their 
Furrows  to  fright  them  awTay ;  which  yet  are  but  imperfeft  Cures* 

The  deftruTion  of  Foxes ,  Badgers ,  Otters ,  Tolecats ,  Hares  and 
Rabbits  thole  Enemies  to  the  Husbandman  muft  in  the  general  be  left 
to  the  Sportfmen ;  who  yet  for  the  moft  Part  do  more  harm  than  good, 
and  have  not  that  tregard  to  the  Induftry  and  Labour  of  the  Husband¬ 
man  as  they  fhould,  when  they  trample  Corn  and  break  Hedges. 

The  Mifchief  and  Injury  that  is  done  among  Grain,  whether  in 
Stacks  or  in  the  Barn,  by  Mice  and  Rats  where  they  abound,  is  vaftly 
great :  And  many  Contrivances  there  are  to  deceive  as  well  as  to  kill 
them.  For  the  firjl  Purpofe,  the  making  of  Stavels  with  ftone  Caps, 
and  Granaries  defcribed  already  under  that  Head,  is  moft  effectual 
and  fecure;  and  all  the  Contrivances  of  Traps  do  little  for  the  latter 
in  Comparifon  of  a  good  Cat,  if  fhe  can  but  have  accefs  to  the  Places 
where  they  harbour  moft.  But  furely  the  Method  of  Poifon  fhould 
be  refufed,  as  not  anfwering  the  End  beft  and  yet  the  moft  danger¬ 
ous. 

Crows ,  Ravens ,  Rooks  and  Jack-daws,  do  incredible  Mifchief  to  the 
Husbandman,  both  in  Seed-time  and  in  Harveft,  and  yet  if  their  Nefts 
and  Young  ones  were  watched  and  deftroy’d,  their  Multitudes  might 
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Toon  be  leffened.  However  Mr.  Blitl? s  Invention  of  a  Scare-Crow  hath 
been  experimentally  found  to  be  of  fingular  Ufe.  Kill  (faith  he)  a  Crow 
or  two  in  the  Place  where  they  moft  haunt,  and  before  the  Corn  is  cut; 
there  make  an  Hole  about  a  boot  deep,  and  two  Foot  over.  Stick  the 
long  black  Feathers  of  a  Crow  round  the  Edges  thereof,  and  feme  at 
the  Bottom.  Several  of  thefe  Holes  may  be  made  if  the  Ground  be 
large,  and  the  CarcalTes  tyed  upon  an  upright  Stick;  for  the  Holes  thus 
drelTed,  efpecially  if  the  Feathers  are  greafed  fo  as  to  make  Gunpowder 
flick  on  them,  (which  is  a  further  Improvement)  will  for  feme  Weeks 
affright  all  the  Crows  away. 

Sparrows  alfo  are  a  devouring  Bird,  great  Breeders,  and  come  in 
great  Multitudes.  Some  fay  it  is  to  little  purpofe  to  deftroy  their  Toung 
ones ,  efpecially  the  firft  Brood,  for  that  they  prefently  betake  them- 
felves  to  their  Mate,  lay  and  breed  afrefh;  whereas  if  the  Young  ones 
be  fuffered  to  fly,  the  old  ones  wait  upon  them  and  breed  no  more.  So 
that  the  beft  Way  is  to  take  the  Seafon  in  March  os  April  (or  indeed 
any  time  in  Winter)  to  deftroy  the  old  ones ,  which  is  moft  effectually 
done  by  the  large  folding  Sparrow-Net,  which  will  take  many  dozens 
at  one  fold;  if  the  Place  be  dilcreetly  baited  with  Chaff  and  the  Net 
covered  therewith  from  fight,  at  a  Time  efpecially  when  Food  is 
fcarce. 

I  have  already  direCted  the  Remedy  to  prevent  Smuttinefs  in  Wheat 
under  that  Head;  which,  tho’  it  is  a ‘great  Evil  and  Damage  to  the 
Husbandman  is  yet  moft  effectually  cured  by  Soaking ,  not  Sprinkling 
the  Seed  in  Brine  twelve  Hours,  and  juft  before  fowing,  dry  it  with 
Lime. 

But  there  are  ft  ill  fome  other  Annoyances  to  the  Husbandman’s  Farm 
proceeding  from  the  Vegetables  growing  thereon  ;  as  for  Inftance,  Furze , 
Broom ,  Fern ,  Heath ,  Rujhes ,  Thijlles ,  Couch-Grafs ,  Carlock ,  and  Wild 
Oats ,  &c. 

Furze.  i  cannot  find  but  Land  of  every  Nature  and  Kind  is  fubjeCt  to  bear 
Furze ,  and  fometimes  it  will  bear  them  fo  long  that  it  will  bear  almoft 
nothing  elfe,  at  lcaft  without  great  Charge  and  Pains.  But  it  is  certainly 
the  Dilgraceof  every  Farmer  to  fee  them  in  any  Plenty  about  him;  and 
therefore  he  fhould  fet  himfelf  in  earneft  to  deftroy  them  Root  and 
Branch  as  an  unprofitable  Vegetable,  except  in  fuch  Places  where  Fuel 
is  extremely  dear  and  fcarce.  Experience  fihews  that  Tillage  alone  and 
plowing  up  the  Roots  will  not  do;  for  when  the  Land  is  laid  down 
again,  they  prefently  fpring  from  the  Roots  and  Fibres  remaining  in 
the  Ground,  and  without  further  Care  will  but  more  and  more  over-run 
the  Ground.  Their  fpringing  again  therefore  muft  be  watched,  and 
their  DeftruCtion  repeated  by  a  fharp  Pick-Ax  in  hot  Weather,  and  af¬ 
ter  this  if  you  lay  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Dung,  Lime  or  Marie,  they 
will  then  be  effectually  deftroyed  and  you’ll  fee  no  more  of  them. 

Frbom.  The  moft  pernicious  Plant  or  weedy  Shrub  that  annoys  the  Farmer 
is  Broom ,  which  as  it  fheds  but  few  Leaves,  fo  it  continually  fucks 
out  the  Heart  of  the  Land  it  grows  upon.  The  Ways  commonly  re¬ 
commended  to  kill  it, ;  fuch  as  plowing,  burn-bating,  manuring  with 
Dung,  &c.  prove  all  ineffectual:  But  forafmuch  as  I  have  received  fome- 
thing  worth  communicating  to  the  Publick  on  this  Head  from  my 
worthy  Friend  and  Neighbour  Sir  William  Hujller  in  Torkjhire ,  I  fhall 
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here  fet  down  what  hath  been  the  Refult  of  his  long  Experience  in  this 
Matter. 

“  My  Situation  (faith  he)  being  upon  a  Sandy  Land,  produ&ive  e- 
u  nough  of  Grafs,  but  apt  to  put  up  Broom  and  Fern  fo  as  to  cumber 
“  the  Ground ;  the  Former  of  thefe  I  think  I  can  deftroy,  and  have 
u  done  fo,  by  cutting  with  a  Knife,  Hook,  or  any  fuch  fitting  Inftru- 

ment  the  Stalk  of  fuch  Broom  near  a  Handful  above  the  Ground  a- 
u  bout  Midfummer ,  which  never  fhall  produce  any  more  till  that 
“  Ground  be  opened  again  by  plowing  or  digging;  which  Land  io  ad- 
u  diCted  (tho’  having  been  freed  from  Broom  for  twenty  Years)  will  be 
“  as  full  as  ever:  And  no  Remedy  could  I  ever  find  but  the  above  Me- 
u  thod.  I  have  been  told  that  the  fame  would  have  the  like  effect  up- 
“  on  Brackens  or  Fern ;  but  I  have  experienced  the  contrary;  and 
w  fhould  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  this  Grievance.17  And  this  Difficulty  comes 
next  in  our  Way ; 

For  Fern  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  worft  of  Weeds,  and  hard  to  r‘™‘ 
be  deftroyed,  where  it  hath  anything  of  a  deep  Soil  to  root  in,  its 
Roots  extending  fometimes  eight  Foot  deep.  The  beft  Remedy  is  often 
mowing  whilft  in  Grafs,  t.  e.  for  feveral  Years  twice  a  Year  in  May  and 
in  Augujl.  And  when  the  Land  is  plowed  up,  Lime ,  Marie ,  Ajhes  or 
Rags  ftrewed  well  over  it  will  perfect  the  Cure.  This  Evil  hath  one 
good  Quality  attending  it,  that  if  cut  when  the  Sap  is  in  it  and  left  to 
rot  upon  the  Ground,  is  a  very  great  Improver,  and  will  mellow  the 
Land  fo  as  to  prevent  its  binding.  And  its  Afhes  after  burning  are  fup- 
pofed  to  yield  double  the  Quantity  of  Salt  that  any  other  Vegetable  will 
do,  infomuch  that  in  fome  Places  they  ufe  them  inffead  of  Soap  to  wafli 
their  Linnen  with.  Some  have  faid  that  much  treading  the  Ground 
with  a  double  Quantity  of  Cattle  is  an  infallible  Way  to  kill  them:  But 
this  I  dare  not  anfwer  for. 

Heath  and  Rujhes  are  killed  more  eafily  by  the  Plough,  and  the  latter 
without  it,  if  the  Ground  where  they  grow  be  well  drained  and  kept 
free  from  Handing  Wets  in  the  Winter,  and  be  well  covered  with  Horfe- 
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Thijiles ,  tho’  they  are  a  certain  Indication  of  Strength  and  Richnefs  of  thighs; 
Soil,  yet  they  overfhaddow  and  hurt  both  Grafs  and  Corn.  The  bell 
Way  and  Time  to  deftroy  them  is  to  mow  them  down  juft  before  they 
come  to  Seed,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  after  that,  that  they  will  out¬ 
live  the  Winter  at  the  Root.  But  from  amongft  the  Corn  they  mult 
be  cut  down  with  a  fmall  Hook  the  latter  End  of  May  or  Beginning  of 
jf utie» 

Couch-Grafs  is  a  pernicious  Weed,  keeping  the  Land  hollow  and  loofe^y 
and  much  draining  away  its  Riches.  It  is  foon  killed  by  laying  it  down 
to  grafs ;  but  whilif  the  Land  is  in  Tillage  it  fhould  be  frequently  fal¬ 
lowed  in  dry  Weather,  and  well  harrowed,  cleaning  the  Teeth  of  the 
Harrow  at  every  turning.  Such  Land  is  not  fit  for  Winter  Corn  ;  but 
white  Oats  that  are  fown  late  will  overtop  and  help  to  kill  it. 

Car  lock,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  bred  chiefly  from  Cow-dung,  is  amoft  cariock, 
fpreading  Weed  from  the  Seed,  and  will  foon  over-top  a  Land  of  Barney 
with  its  yellow  Flowers.  It  is  the  moll  harmlefs  Weed  both  in  its  Roots 
and  Branches  which  are  few,  and  die  away  before  the  Corn  flourifhes 
in  the  Ear.  Some  have  ventured  to  mow  oil  its  Tops  in  May ,  and  there¬ 
by  kilted  the  greateff  Part:  But  where  the  Land  is  fubject  to  Weeds  that 
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are  increafed  by  Seed,  the  bell  Way  is  to  lay  it  down  Tome  time  with 
Grafs-feed,  and  feed  it. 

wild  oats.  JVild  Oats  increafe  much  in  wet  Years  and  open  Winters,  and  are 
very  hard  to  be  deftroyed.  Some  recommend  the  Sowing  Beaus ,  where 
they  are  apt  to  grow,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Sheep  turned  amongft 
them,  will  eat  only  the  Wild  Oats  and  let  the  Beans  alone:  But  that  is 
not  always  to  be  depended  on;  for  tho’  the  Tops  of  Beans  are  bitter;  yet 
Sheep  are  tempted  and  known  to  eat  them  while  they  are  green  and 
tender.  A  dry  Summer  Fallow  or  two  is  the  beft  Cure. 

Ajcfs.  x.  I  came  now  to  fay  Something  of  fuch  Annoyances  and  Injuries  as 
affeft  the  Forcft  and  Field-Plantations.  When  the  Bodies  or  Stems  of 
Trees  are  much  infefted  with  Mofs ,  it  is  a  certain  Indication  that  the 
Roots  reach  a  cold  Gravel  or  Clay  or  fome  fpewy  Soil  full  of  Wet  or 
Springs  that  caufes  Mofs  and  hinders  their  flourishing.  To  rub  off  the 
Mofs  with  a  Hair  Cloth  in  wet  Weather  is  good;  but  the  beft  prevent¬ 
ing  Remedy  is  to  plant  high  on  the  Sides  of  deep  Drains. 

Rubbing.  The  Rubbing  of  Cattle  is  another  great  Injury  to  new  Plantations; 
and  their  venomous  gnawing  oft  the  young  Shoots  is  a  worfe.  It  is 
therefore  better  never  to  plant  at  all,  than  not  Sufficiently  to  guard  the 
Trees  frofn  fuch  external  Violences.  Where  the  whole  Plantation  is  a 
Grove  or  Wood  or  For  eft ,  the  whole  may  be  eafily  enclofed  at  once 
and  made  to  forbid  the  Entrance  of  fuch  Cattle  at  leaft  as  hurt  or  wound 
the  new  fet  Trees;  or  if  the  Trees  are  planted  in  Hedge-rows,  a  Ditch 
on  one  Side  and  a  dead  Hedge  on  the  other  will  effectually  Secure  them; 
but  where  Foreft-Trees  are  planted  in  Rows  for  Avenues,  there  mult 
be  an  effectual  Defence  made  for  every  Angle  Tree,  which  is  beft  done 
either  of  thefe  two  Ways:  Firft,  by  three  upright  Sturdy  Pofts  fet  in  a 
Triangle  about  the  Tree,  and  held  together  by  two  crofs  Rows  offtrong 
Laths;  or  Secondly,  (which  is  much  the  cheapeft  Way)  by  tumping 
i.e.  by  raffing  a  Circle  of  good  Earth  two  or  three  Foot  high,  and  Ax 
Foot  diameter  round  the  Tree,  leaving  the  Ditch,  from  which  the  Earth 
is  taken  round  about,  as  deep  as  poffible:  This  efteCtually  lecures  each 
Tree  from  being  gnaw’d  or  rubb’d  by  Cattle;  And  in  fpewy  boggy 
Grounds  is  an  excellent  Remedy  to  prevent  theP.oots  being  drowned  with 
tod  much  Wet.  But  in  this  Method  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the 
Trees  muft  be  planted  on  the  Surface,  and  not  put  into  a  Hole  beforethe 
Earth  is  raifed  about  them. 

Rocks.  Thofe  who  love  the  Noife  of  Rooks  will  not  perhaps  think  them  Annoy¬ 
ances;  but  it  is  plain  to  a  Demonstration  their  neftling  in  fuch  Flocks 
amongft  Timber  and  Forreft-Trees,  is  a  mighty  Hindrance  to  their 
Growth  and  Thriving.  Their  Dung  is  Poifon  wherever  it  falls;  and 
their  Nefts,  which  are  compofed  of  the  tender  Branches  of  Trees, 
are  conftant  Annoyances  to  the  Tops,  and  much  check  and  retard  their 
Growth. 

As  to  what  particularly  refpeCts  the  Fruit  and  Flower-Garden ,  and 
their  Enemies,  there  needs  not  much  be  Said  here,  having  in  great  Mea¬ 
sure  already  Spoken  thereof  under  the  Chapter  of  Blights.  But  I  muft 
ftrft  lay  in  this  Caution,  That  there  is  no  greater  Hindrance  to  the 
Growth  and  Thriving  of  all  Vegetables,  than  to  be  So  crowded  together, 
that  their  Roots,  Branches  and  Leaves  interfere  one  with  another.  T here- 
fore  in  all  Orchard  and  Garden  Plants,  whofe  Fruit  and  Flowers  you 
would  have  fair  and  beautiful,  and  whofe  Growth  you  would  expeCt  con¬ 
siderable, 
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Referable,  take  Care  that  they  keep  their  Diftances.  Apples,  Tears , 
‘Plumbs,  Cherries,  and  other  Fruit-Trees  are  of  divers  Statures,  both  in 
Regard  of  one  another,  and  of  their  own  Kind;  fome  of  greater  Extent 
than  others,  Pears  efpecially  larger  than  Apples:  So  that  it  is  hard  to  ap¬ 
point  one  certain  Diftance  for  Trees  in  an  Orchard.  Eight  Tards  I  always 
think  little  enough  in  the  general  Standard  for  Apples  and  Pears:  But  after 
all,  the  moil  certain  Rule  is,  to  take  Care  that  one  Tree  do  not  fhade 
another;  and  therefore  to  let  the  loweft  Trees  (if  you  intend  to  make  the 
moft  of  your  Ground)  be  fet  on  the  South  Side,  and  the  higheft  Pear- 
Trees  on  the  North ;  for  fhould  the  higher  Trees  ftand  South,  they  would 
caft  their  Shade  over  the  reft  of  the  Orchard. 

It  muft  be  either  Ignorance  or  Covetoufnefs  that  fhall  prompt  any  one 
to  crowd  Fruit-Trees  into  a  little  Room:  But  it  is  eaftly  demonftrable 
that  a  proper  Quantity  of  Trees  will  bear  more  Fruit,  than  double  the 
Number  in  Excefs. 

TheFairnefs  and  Largenefs  of  Flowers  and  Fruits  are  very  much  aug¬ 
mented,  by  preventing  the  running  up  of  a  Multitude  of  Stalks  from  the 
fame  Root.  The  curious  Florift  obferves  this  nicely  in  his  Carnations , 
not  fullering  above  one  or  two  Spindles  upon  fuch  Roots  or  Stools  where 
lie  intends  a  greater  Fulnefs  and  Largenefs  in  the  Flowers.  Shrubs  like- 
wife  that  bear  either  Fruits  or  Flowers,  are  to  be  governed  in  like  Man¬ 
ner.  For  every  one  knows  that  Goofeberries  and  Currants  degenerate  to 
Smallnefs,  or  bear  not  at  all,  without  this  Care  and  Provifion  that  the 
Suckers  be  taken  away.  And  how  to  prevent  them  I  have  fhewn  parti¬ 
cularly  under  that  Head. 

Thus  alfo  the  feveral  Rofes,  when  they  grow  up  to  thick  Bullies,  do 
not  bear  fo  well ;  but  being  kept  to  one  fingle  Stem,  and  difcreetly  pru¬ 
ned  (not  being  deprived  of  the  Sun)  they  bear  abundantly,  the  EOamask 
efpecially.  Accordingly  the  weak  Shoots  of  Vines  are  great  Robbers, 
and  fhould  be  carefully  removed  both  in  Winter  and  Summer,  to  give 
Strength  to  the  larger  Branches  and  the  Fruit. 

There  are  yet  feveral  other  Annoyances  to  Vegetables  in  the  Fruit  and 
Flower-Garden,  which  I  Fhall  juft  mention  before  I  conclude  this  Chap¬ 
ter.  Pifmires  are  exceeding  troublefome  in  fome  Gardens,  and  the  belt 
Remedy  I  find,  is  what  I  have  formerly  preferibed  *,  viz.  to  cut  New-  *  Gentle' 
Worms  in  Pieces  (upon  which  they  will  gather)  and  then  kill  them  with  ^ns  Be- 
Raiding  Water  out  of  a  wat’ring  Pot.  Earwigs  are  great  Enemies  a.ndcuJ 
Deftroyers  of  Carnations',  but  they  may  be  catched  in  the  hollow  Hoofs 
of  Beafts  pur  upon  the  End  of  a  Stick  fet  in  the  Ground.  Caterpillars 
are  beft  deftroyed  in  their  Eggs.  There  is  a  very  bad  Sort  that  ufually 
lodges  in  the  rough  Stems  ol  Goofeberry- Bullies  all  the  W  inter,  and  in 
the  Spring  fally  out  to  deftroy  their  Leaves,  and  the  Bloffoms  of  Apre- 
cots  and  Peaches:  Thefe,  when  difeovered,  fhould  be  fhaken  on:  upon 
Cloths  laid  under  the  Bulbes,  and  pick’d  off  occafionally  from  the  Fruit- 
Trees.  The  Decays  and  Rottennefs  that  fome  bulbous  Roots  are  lubject 
to  through  too  muchMoifture,  is  beft  cured  by  opening  the  Root,  and  ap¬ 
plying  a  dry  fandy  Earth  to  the  Part;  but  it  is  beft  prevented  by  laying  the 
Borders  like  a  Carp’s  Back,  gibbous,  with  fuch  high  R  idges  as  may  throw 
off  the  Winter  Wets.  Moft  Cherry-Trees  are  apt  to  be  Hide  bound  the 
Mufcles  of  their  Bark  covering  the  Wood  horizontally;  and  this  Dileale 
often  makes  them  dwarfifti,  but  the  Cure  is  eafy  and  very  effectual:  viz. 
to  flit  down  the  Bark  perpendicularly  with  a  Knife. 
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The  Conclusion. 

AS  this  whole  foregoing  Syftem  has  been  in  Effect  no  other  than 
an  Explanation  and  unfolding  of  Nature’s  Riches,  it  is  very  fit, 
and  very  decent,  that  the  fumming  up  and  Recapitulation  of  the  whole 
fhould  be  in  a  devout  admiring  and  adoring  the  Wifdom,  Contrivance, 
Curiofity  and  Skill  of  the  Great  Creator  and  Former  of  the  vegetable 
Kingdom. 

^  It  was  the  great  Sin  and  Blemifh  of  the  Heathen  World,  that  in  the 
Contemplation  of  the  Beauty  and  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Creature ,  they  did 
not  raife  their  Minds  to  confider  the  Wifdom  of  the  Creator .  'The 
Particulars  that  offer  themfelves  to  a  thinking  Mind  to  affert  a  Pro¬ 
vidence,  and  to  confute  the  Vanity  of  the  old  Epicureans  are  infi¬ 
nite;  and  it  would  too  much  enlarge  the  Bounds  of  my  prefent  Pur- 
pofe,  to  engage  too  for  in  fhewing  the  great  Variety  there  is  both  of 
Trees  and  Plants  provided  for  all  Ages,  and  for  every  Ufe  and  Occa- 
fion  of  Life:  Some  loft,  fome  hard,  fomeftrong,  fome  tough,  fomelong 
and  tall,  others  fhort  and  low,  fome  thick  and  large,  others  {lender 
and  fmall;  proper  either  for  Building,  or  Tools,  or  other  neceifary  U- 
tenfils:  Some  for  Food,  and  fome  for  Pleafure,  as  hath  been  already 
defcribed. 

If  one  were  to  furvey  the  curious  Anatomy  and  StruTure  of  the  Bo¬ 
dies  of  Plants,  and  fhew  the  admirable  Provifion  made  for  the  Convey¬ 
ance  of  the  animal  Juice  or  Sap,  the  Variety  and  Texture  of  their 
Leaves,  the  Gaiety  and  Fragrancy  of  their  Flowers,  the  wonderful  Me¬ 
thod  of  their  Generation  by  Male  and  Female  Parts  *,  the  great  Care 
Nature  has  taken  of  the  Confervation  and  Safety  of  the  Seed  and  Fruit, 
by  feafonable  and  well  fenced  Coverings :  If  to  thefe  Confiderations  one 
were  to  add  the  various  Ways  of  Nature  in  dijjipating  and  fowmg  the 
Seed,  and  afterwards  in  the  nice  Provifion  that  is  made  for  their  Sup¬ 
port  and  Aid  in  Jlanding  and  growing ,  fo  as  to  minifter  to  the  Ends  and 
Ules  ot  Life:  And  for  fuch  Vegetables  as  are  weak,  and  notable  to  fup- 
port  themfelves,  the  wonderful  Faculty  they  have  fo  readily  and  natu¬ 
rally  to  make  ufe  of  others  {Longer  than  themfelves,  thereby  ufing  them 
as  Crutches  to  their  feeble  Bodies;  fome  by  their  odd  convolving  Fa¬ 
culty,  by  twilling  themfelves  like  a  Screw  about  others ;  fome  by  catch¬ 
ing  at,  and  (as  it  were)  grafping  for  Help  by  their  Clufiers  and  Ten- 
dr  els  f,  equivalent  to  Hands:  All  which  various  and  furprizing  Methods 


*  See  Bradley  Chap.  Of  the  Generation  of  Plants. 

j  Clafpers  are  of  a  compound  Nature  between  that  of  a  Root  and  of  a  Trunk.  Their  Ufe  is  fome  times 
for  Support  only,  as  in  the  Clafpers  of  Vines,  Briony,  &C  whofe  Branches  being  long,  Jlender  and  fragile, 
would  fall  by  their  own  Weight  and  that  of  their  Fruit.  But  thefe  Clafpers  taking  hold  of  any  thing  that 
ts  at  hand-,  which  they  do  by  a  natural  Circumvolution  which  they  have.  Thofe  of  Briony  have  a  ,  etro- 
grade  Mot.on  about  every  third  Circle,  in  the  Form  of  a  double  Clafp,  fo  that  if  they  mijs  one  Way,  they 
may  catch  the  other.  Sometimes  the  Ufe  of  Clafpers  is  alfo  for  a  Supply,  as  in  the  Trunk  Roots  of  Ivy, 
which  being  a  i  lant  that  mounts  very  high,  and  being  of  a  clofer  and  more  compatl  Subfance  than  that  of 
]  lnes'L  *f?e  SuP  w ottldnot  be  fuff  ciently  f applied  to  the  upper  Sprouts,  unlefs  thefe  ajfifcd  the  Mother  Root ; 
but  trocfe  Serve  alfo  for  Support  too  Sometimes  alfo  they  ferve  for  Stabiliment,  Propagation  and  Shade’. 
For  the  firjl  of  thefe  Serve  the  Clafpers  of  Cucumbers ;  For  the  fecor.d,  thofe,  or  rather  the  Trunk  Roots  of 
camomile-,  and  for  all  three  the  Trunk  Roots  of  Strawberries.  Harris  Lex.  in  verb.  Clafpers. 
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being  fo  nicely  accommodated  to  the  Indigencies  of  thofe  helplefs  Vege¬ 
tables,  is  a  manifeft  Indication  of  their  being  the  Contrivance  of  fome 
great  Artificer;  and  that  the  Author  of  Nature  doth  yi  afifyUv  in  them, 
and  characterize  out  fuch  Variety  of  elegant  Figures,  that ’every  Plant 
Ihall  feem  to  have  more  of  Mathematical  Art  than  the  molt  matter ly 
Hand  can  fhape  or  falhion. 

Why,  for  Inftance,  have  thofe  Plants  that  bear  little  or  no  Seed  with 
us  (as  the  Foplar  and  Sallow ,  &c.J  in  every  Bough  a  Propenfity  of 
fending  forth  Roots ;  by  the  Occafion  whereof,  each  Branch  is  made  an 
entire  Tree  or  Plant?  And  why  for  Want  of  Off-fets  hath  Nature  made 
the  Mufhroom  propagable  by  the  fmalleft  of  their  Shreads  and  inconfide- 
rable  Parts?  And  why  is  the  Indian  Fig ,  that  hath  no  Stalk,  to  be  pro¬ 
pagated  only  by  its  Leaves? 

Again,  Why  have  Plants  fuch  an  Eagernefs  to  flower  and  feed,  and 
fuch  an  Impatience  of  being  difappointed  ?  For  if  you  pull  off  the  Bud  of 
the  Rofe,  it  will  puQi  for  a  Rofe  again?  But  indeed  moil:  other  Flowers 
and  Fruits  have  the  fame  Defire  to  produce  their  Seeds,  and  therefore  have 
given  Occafion  for  Artifts  to  make  Rules  of  Retardation. 

Again,  Why  do  the  Seeds  flick  clofe  to  the  Pedal  by  which  they  are 
joined  to  the  Stock  until  they  are  ripe  and  fit  for  Propagation,  and  then 
fall  off  in  the  moft  fit  Seafon  for  future  Growth? 

Why  do  thofe  Plants  that  ufually  die  every  Year,  yet  if  they  are  dif¬ 
appointed  of  running  to  Seed,  continue  to  furvive  many  Years;  even  fo 
long  till  they  are  permitted  to  run  up  to  leave  Seed  behind  them:  But 
that  they  are  appointed  by  the  univerfal  Law  of  Nature  not  to  defert 
their  Order,  till  they  have  fettled  a  Succeflion,  or  produced  others  of 
their  own  Kind  ? 

What  fhould  be  the  Meaning  that  Nature  in  Vegetables  for  the  moft 
Part  obferves  the  Quincunx  Order ,  of  one  Sort  or  other,  in  the  Situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Buds  and  Leaves,  from  whence  the  Eruptions  and  future 
Shoots  are  made,  but  that  an  uniform  Equilibration,  andUprightnefs  of 
Trees  may  be  preferved?  For  fhould  all  the  Boughs  break  out  in  one 
Place,  or  on  one  Side;  that  Side  would  preponderate,  would  bend  down 
the  Body  into  an  unfeemly  Crookednefs,  and  deprive  it  of  that  Unifor¬ 
mity  and  Straitnefs,  which  is  fo  neceffary  for  its  Health  and  Vigour.  And 
it  may  be  obferved  that  thofe  Plants  which  are  without  thefe  Regula¬ 
tions  are  generally  fuch  as  are  made  to  grow  upon  and  twift  about  other 
Things,  and  not  to  bear  up  themfelves;  as  the  Hop,  the  Bind-Weed  and 
the  like. 

What,  I  fay,  fhould  be  the  Meaning  of  all  this,  and  many  more  In- 
ftances  that  might  be  given  of  Art  and  Contrivance  in  the  Formation 
of  Vegetables;  and  of  IVifdom ,  in  making  them  fubfervient  to  allay  the 
Pains  and  Miferies  *,  and  to  fupply  the  ft  Wants  and  Neceflities  of  hu- 


*  Tales  Plantarum  Species  in  quacunque  regione  a  Deo  creantur  quales  Honunibus  &  Animalibus 

ibidem  natis  maxime  conveniunt:  Iramo  ex  Plantarum  nafcentium  frequentia  le  fere  animadvertere 
poffe,  quibus  morbis  quaelibet  regio  fubje&a  fit,  fcribit  Solenander.  Sic  apud  Danos,  Fnfos,  Hol- 
landos,  quibus  fcorbutus  frequens,  Cochlearia  copiose  provenit.  Ray  Hi(l.  Plant.  1. 16.  c.  3. 

|  'Tis  an  admirable  Provi/ion  made  for  fome  Countries  fubjeil  to  Drought,  that  when  the  Waters  every 
where  fail,  there  are  Vegetables  which  contain  not  only  Motfture  enough  to  fupply  their  own  Vegetation  and 
Wants,  but  aford  Drink  alfo  both  to  Man  and  other  Creatures  in  their  great  Extremities.  Derham, 


Phyf.  Theol.  pag.433. 

Dr.  Sloane’r  Defcription  of  the  wild  Pine  is,  that  its  Leaves  are  channelled  fit  to  catch  and  convey 
Water  down  into  their  Refervatories;  that  thefe  Refervatories  are  fo  made  as  to  hold  much  Water,  and  clofe 
at  Top,  when  full,  to  hinder  its  Evaporation :  That  thefe  Plants  grew  on  the  Arms  »f  the  Trees  in  the 
Woods ,  as  alfo  on  the  Barks  of  their  Trunks,  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  2, 5  b 

'  man 
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man  Nature,  but  that  there  is  one  fupreme,  wife  intelligent  Agent  that 
doth  prefide  over,  and  govern  every  the  minuteft  Part  of  the  Univer.e, 
difpofing  all  Things  in  Number,  Weight  and  Meafure;  and,  ro  all  the 
rational  Part  of  the  Creation,  affording  fuch  plain  Impreffes  of  the  divine 
Wifdom  and  Care,  as  manifeft  the  Providence  and  Superintendence  of 
GOD,  the  great,  the  adorable,  the  infinite  Creator? 

To  whom  be  afcribcd  all  Glory ,  Honour ,  Worjhip ,  andTraife ,  Thankf 
giving  and  Tower ,  «V  t#?  chums  r  diuvuv,  for  ever .  Amen. 
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